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Preface 

S EX is as good a word as any with which to start this book. 

That's not so much because it's an obvious attention grabber 
as because Westem attitudes towards sex share much in com- 
mon with widespread notions about music: both are charac- 
terised by the epistemic dissociation of public from private. Since such 
dissociation lurks behind key issues addressed in the first part of this 
book I'd better explain what I mean. 

No-one in their right mind would claim that sex, one of the most inti- 
mate aspects of human behaviour, has nothing to do with society be- 
cause no society can exist without human reproduction and because 
different cultures regulate the relation between sex and society in dif- 
ferent ways. Three simple examples serve to prove this obvious point. 
[1] Public celebrities (politicians, film stars, sports personalities, etc.) 
are often publicly censured for intimate behaviour relating to their pri- 
vate parts. [2] A wife who has extramarital sex in private can, in some so- 
cieties, be legally stoned to death in public. [3] In the West we are often 
subjected to the public display of private sexual fantasies in adverts plas- 
tered on billboards, or broadcast to millions of TV viewers, all of whom 
have to hear intimate voiceovers breathing in their ears or to see ex- 
treme close-ups of body parts, all from the audiovisual perspective of a 
a sexual partner in a private space and, at the same time, all mass dif- 
fused by cable or satellite. 

Music also oscillates between private and public because musical expe- 
riences that seem intensely intimate and personal are often performed 
publicly or diffused globally. Media corporations rely on shared subjec- 
tivity of musical experience not just to sell as much of the same music 
to as many as possible but also to involve us emotionally in the films 
and games they produce, to help market the products they want us to 
buy, and even to sell us as a target group, defined by commonality of 
musical taste, to advertisers. 1 
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In contemporary Western culture the differences between private and 
public spheres in the fields of both sex and music involve a dual con- 
sciousness in that our sense of identity and agency in private is dissoci- 
ated from whatever sense we may have of ourselves in the public 
sphere. 1 2 Deep fissures can arise between how we see ourselves as sex- 
ual beings in private and how we respond to displays of sexuality in the 
media, just as our intensely personal musical experiences seem to be at 
the opposite end of the notional spectrum to all the technical, economic 
and sociocultural factors without which much of the music that so 
deeply moves us could not exist. 

Having served its purpose to kick start the central issue of dual con- 
sciousness, sex can now be dumped and attention drawn to the ration- 
ale behind this book about music. Clearly, I must have thought there 
was a problem to solve, a lacuna to fill, or at least some error or half- 
truth to correct, otherwise I could have saved myself the bother of writ- 
ing these words and you of having to read them. The point is that dur- 
ing my career in music studies I came to realise that the central problem 
in understanding how music works derives not from the dichotomies 
of private and public or of subjective and objective in themselves, but 
from the dual consciousness of individuals unable to link the two poles of 
those dichotomies. That is of course an epistemological observation. It 
means that over the years I've repeatedly found prevailing patterns of 
understanding connections between the various spheres of human ac- 
tivity relating to music to be inadequate. Now, if that's supposed to be 
a reason for writing a book, it's also a statement in need of substantia- 
tion. In Chapters 2-41 present evidence supporting the statement. Here 
in this preface, however, I think it's better to explore the problem from 
a more down-to-earth and personal perspective. 

1. Commercial format radio's main business aim is, as Rothenbuhler (1987) explains, to 
sell audiences to advertisers. See also Karshner (1972). 

2. 'Dual consciousness' is a term coined by Frantz Fanon (1967) who uses it to denote 
the way in which colonised subjects have to assume two identities at the same time: 
in relation [1] to the colonisers and [2] to fellow colonised subjects. I've taken the lib- 
erty of extending the concept here to include dissonances of identity between the 
private and public spheres. 
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Background 1: non-muso 

Before concretising this book's rationale let me first explain what I 
mean by muso and non-muso. I use muso (without the non-) colloquially 
to denote someone who devotes a lot of time and energy to making mu- 
sic or talking about it, especially its technical aspects. A muso is in other 
words someone with either formal training in music, or who makes 
music on a professional or semi-professional basis, or who just sees 
him/herself as a musician or musicologist rather than as a sociologist or 
cultural studies scholar. Non-musos are simply those who don't exhibit 
the traits just described and it's they who feature in this book's subtitle. 
The obvious question is why I as a muso think I both can and ought to 
write about music for non-musos. 

The basic idea behind this book started to take shape in the early 1980s 
when music videos, cable TV, and academics specialising in popular 
music were novelties. That bizarre conjuncture was, I suppose, one rea- 
son why I was asked on several occasions to talk about music videos, a 
topic on which I've never been an expert. The invitations came mostly 
from people in media studies, linguistics, political science and the like, 
more rarely from fellow music educators or scholars. 3 Those colleagues 
in other disciplines seemed to find music videos problematic because, 
if I understood them rightly, standard narrative analysis was unable to 
make much sense of audiovisuals that clearly spoke volumes to their 
(then) young MTV-viewing students. Some of those non-muso teachers 
had of course deduced that pop video narrative made a different sort of 
sense when it functioned as visualised music rather than as visual narra- 
tive with musical accompaniment. Those colleagues, all qualified to 
talk about socio-economic aspects of music and about Hollywood film 
narrative, seemed in other words to be asking me, a musicologist, to 
help solve epistemological problems relating to music as a sign system. 

Aware of musicology's embarrassing inability at that time to help fel- 
low educators and scholars outside our discipline solve an important 
problem, I have to admit that, faced with the task of deconstructing 
musical narrative for non-musos and their students, I felt at the best of 

3. In the early 1980s I gave such presentations mainly in Sweden (e.g. Goteborg, Hel- 
sj5n, Karlstad, Kristianstad, Landskrona, Lund, Skurup, Sddertalje, Stockholm). 
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times like the one-eyed man (with severely impaired sight to boot) in 
the land of the blind. 4 Since then I've acquired partial vision in the other 
metaphorical eye. That slight improvement means I think I can now see 
enough, however blurred, to write this book, a task I wish were unnec- 
essary and which I wouldn't have undertaken if I didn't think music 
was important. Trouble is that, judging from music's humble status in 
the pecking order of competences housed in most institutions of leam- 
ing, it's all too easy to believe that maths, natural sciences and language 
must all be more useful than music whose pigeonholing as art or enter- 
tainment implies that it's little more than auditory icing on the cake of 
'real knowledge'. 5 As we'll see in Chapters 1-3, everyday extramural 
reality tells quite a different story. 

Readership and aims 

Although this book will hopefully also interest musos, it's primarily in- 
tended for people like Dave Laing, Simon Frith, my daughter and the 
teachers just mentioned, i.e. educated individuals without formal or profes- 
sional qualifications in music or musicology —'non-musos'— who want to 
know how the sounds of music work in the contemporary urban West. 
It's for those who want to understand: [1] how music's sounds can carry 
which types of meaning, if any; [2] how someone with no formal musical 
training can talk or write intelligently about those sounds and their meanings. 
To cover that territory in a single book, simplifications and generalisa- 
tions will be unavoidable. At the same time, in order to make sense of 
the territory, it will also be necessary to summarise basic tenets of mu- 
sic's specificity as a sign system and to defuse such epistemic bombs as 
ABSOLUTE MUSIC and MUSIC AS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE (Chapters 2-3). 

This book will not tell you how to make music, nor does it provide pot- 
ted accounts of composers, artists, genres or of the music industry; nor 
will it be of any use to students cramming for music theory or history 
exams. It certainly won't help you bluff your way through conversa- 
tions about jazz, folk, rap, rock, dubstep, classical music or 'world mu- 

4. 'Tagg is de eenoog in het land der blinden' (Leo Sanama in the Dutch daily Haagse 
Post, 1980-05-31: 54-55). 

5. See comments about music as 'auditory cheesecake' on page 62. 
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sic'. And under no circumstances whatsoever will it claim the 
superiority of one type of music over another: there's already plenty of 
literature of all the types just mentioned. This book's job is to present, 
without resorting to more than an absolute minimum of musical nota- 
tion and in terms accessible to the average university student outside 
musicjology], ways of understanding the phenomenon of music as a mean- 
ingful system ofsonic representation. 

The appearance of this book is further motivated by factors linked to 
the emergence of popular music studies as a field of inquiry in higher 
education. 6 The majority of scholars in this field have tended to come 
from the social sciences and the non-muso humanities (communication 
studies, cultural studies, film studies, political science, sociology, an- 
thropology, cinema, literature, etc.) rather than from departments of 
music or musicology. Like the teachers flummoxed by pop video narra- 
tive in the early 1980s, these colleagues have understandably tended to 
steer clear of the MUSIC in POPULAR MUSIC, leaving an epistemic void 
which musicologists have only recently started trying to fill. Since the 
early 1980s, when I conducted reception tests on title tune connotations 
and, more notably, since the 1990s, when I started teaching popular 
music analysis to students with no formal musical training, I've seen re- 
peated proof of great musical competence among those who never set 
foot inside musical academe. It's a largely uncodified vemacular com- 
petence that has with few exceptions been at best underestimated, 
more often trivialised or ignored, not only in conventional music stud- 
ies but also by those individuals themselves. This kind of competence 
is discussed in Chapter 3 and used as one starting point for the method 
and analysis sections in this book. 

It would at this stage be fair to ask, given 'musicology's embarrassing 
inability... to help fellow educators and scholars outside [the] disci- 
pline', how a musicologist, with all the baggage of that discipline, can 
possibly explain anything useful about music to non-musos. 

6. Both IASPM (International Association for the Study of Popular Music) and the 
Cambridge University Press journal Popular Music were founded in 1981. 
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Although initially trained as musician and composer, my involvement 
in popular music studies, including music and the moving image, has 
brought me into contact just as much with non-musos as with fellow 
musicians and musicologists. That contact with non-musos ought, I 
hope, to have taught me enough to know what sort of things need ex- 
plaining about the specifics of music as meaningful sound to those who 
have heard, enjoyed or otherwise reacted to it but who aren't specialists 
at making it or verbalising about how it's made. Nevertheless, since it's 
impossible to gauge each reader's prior knowledge in or about music, I 
have to apologise in advance if I misjudge the reader's intelligence or 
musical competence. I must also apologise to eventual muso readers if, 
in the interests of a projected non-muso readership, I oversimplify the 
complexities and subtleties of music making. With those two caveats 
out in the open, I have to mention a third risk of misunderstanding, 
particularly about the first part of this book (Chapters 1-5). 

If one of the book's aims is to help seal the epistemic fissure of dual con- 
sciousness in relation to music, then I will, like it or not, have to visit ar- 
eas of knowledge in which I myself have no formal training. The 
trouble is that the notional gaps between music as subjective experience 
and everything else to which it's clearly related are more likely to be ex- 
acerbated than healed by disciplinary boundaries institutionally delin- 
eating distinct areas of competence. This means that if, as a muso, I 
cross the border into, say, sociology, semiotics, neurology or communi- 
cation studies, I risk offending specialists whose institutional territory I 
enter without the mandatory visa of disciplinary competence. In such 
instances I can only apologise and beg authorities in the territory I am 
judged to have violated to treat me no worse than they would an unin- 
formed but inquisitive tourist with honourable intentions. Notwith- 
standing that apology, it might be more constructive to interpret at least 
some of my 'illegal entries' in terms of a naive but potentially useful 
challenge to the foreign discipline. After all, challenges in the opposite 
direction —against music studies from the non-muso 'outside world' — 
inform many of this book's key issues. 
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Background 2: muso 

When, as described above, those non-muso teachers asked me to ex- 
plain how the music in pop videos worked they were indirectly ques- 
tioning 'my' discipline. They seemed to be assuming that musicology 
could come to the rescue at a time when the discipline rarely showed 
interest in either popular music or matters of musical meaning. Their 
assumption could in that sense be considered naive because it didn't ac- 
count for the institutional reality of conventional musicology; but it 
also indirectly and, I believe, justifiably questioned our discipline's use- 
fulness and legitimacy. Be that as it may, their non-muso assumption 
about what musicology ought to be doing resonated with my own mis- 
givings about the discipline, particularly in terms of its apparent reluc- 
tance to deal with matters popular or semiotic. My questioning was 
different from theirs only in that it derived, as I see it, from mainly muso 
experience. That experience is worth recounting for several reasons. [1] 
It helps me retrospectively sort out key events influencing my involve- 
ment in and ideas about music. [2] Some familiarity with that process 
makes my personal and ideological baggage more transparent to read- 
ers who can then 'see where I'm coming from' and apply whatever fil- 
ter seems appropriate to any passage with which they may disagree. [3] 
The account that follows also illustrates central problems in the episte- 
mology of music and partially explains why this book has been such a 
long time in the making. 


Briefmuso autobiography 

I can't have been much older than four when I first registered that mu- 
sic was as sound connected to things other than itself. I remember bash- 
ing clusters on the top notes of a piano and screaming Tightning', then 
thumping a loud cluster on its lowest notes and yelling 'thunder' as I 
sat under the keyboard in delighted trepidation at the threatening 
sounds I'd produced. Not even then (1948) did I actually believe that 
the top notes 'were' or even 'meant' lightning and the bottom ones 
thunder, although I might well have said so if asked, 7 but I was even 
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then clear that the high sounds could not possibly be linked to thunder 
and that the low ones were unthinkable in terms of lightning. Having 
patiently put up with this sort of cacophony on the piano for a year or 
two, my parents decided, for the sake of the family's sonic sanity, that I 
should be given piano lessons. 7 8 

In 1952, aged eight, I was blessed with a piano teacher, Jared Arm- 
strong, who, identifying the motoric torpor of the fingers on my left 
hand, looked out of the window at snow falling from a grey sky and jot- 
ted down an eight-bar piece called North Street in a Snow Storm, com- 
plete with a mournful melody to exercise my left hand and bare, static 
sonorities to occupy the right. In the summer he swapped my hands 
around in By the Banks of the Nene, another eight-bar mini-piece which 
this time featured a quasi-folk tune in the right hand and a static bag- 
pipe-like drone in the left. As with the THUNDER and LIGHTNING, I 
didn't think North Street in a Snow Storm 'was' or even 'meant' a snow- 
storm in the street outside our house any more than I believed the 
banks of our local river to actually 'be' in By the Banks ofthe Nene. I just 
instantly recognised the sort of mood my piano teacher had intended to 
put across and was in no doubt whatsoever as to which title belonged 
to which piece. 9 1 knew in other words that the pieces neither sounded 
nor looked like what their titles denoted, but I did think they sounded 
like what it might feel like to see or to be in the scene designated by each 
title, even though I was obviously incapable at that age of distinguish- 
ing, albeit in such simple terms, between that type of connotation and 
other sorts of signification. 10 

7. A four-year-old cannot be expected to theoretically distinguish between different 
meanings of to be and to mean. 

8. My thunder and lightning memories are from a neighbour's piano. It was not until 
after we moved in September 1948 that I remember any piano in our own home. 

9. This excellent piano teacher (Qexetercollege.net/design/pdfs/08Register.pdf) also 
introduced me to the whole-tone scale which, after several visits to the local cinema, 
I was able to link with mystery. That prompted me to produce a short piece which I 
thought sounded spooky enough but which frankly just meandered aimlessly and 
did not at all impress Mr. Armstrong. At that time (1952-53) we lived on North Street 
in the small town of Oundle (Northamptonshire, UK), ten minutes' walk from the 
River Nene [ni:n]. 

10. See Chapter 5, p,164ff. and p.189 for more on connotation and musical meaning. 
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Qne year later I had to take lessons from a different piano teacher who 
made me sit national piano exams for which I had to prepare pieces 
drawn mainly from the euroclassical repertoire. Then, aged twelve, I 
was awarded a music prize. It was in front of the whole school that a lo- 
cal classical music celebrity presented me with a cloying biography of 
Mozart the Wunderkind and made a short speech in which he seemed to 
imply that the tiny classical parody I'd recently written was something 
of which the young Mozart would not have been ashamed. Well, Mo- 
zart might not have been but I was. That the local celebrity had mis- 
taken my facetious parody for a straight style composition was one 
thing; worse was the resentment I felt, caused partly by the Mozart 
book prize and partly by the local celebrity's words, at being compared 
to a sad freak in a powdered wig who used boyish charm and pretty 
music to ingratiate himself among doting rich-and-famous grown-ups 
in late eighteenth-century Austria. 11 It struck me that classical music's 
local representatives — my piano teacher, the celebrity dishing out the 
prize, etc. — were treating me too as a precocious freak, perhaps hoping 
that, if flattered enough at regular intervals, I'd join their ridiculous 
ranks, and, like an obedient dog, perform more musical tricks for them. 
In retrospect I suppose that recruiting another circus animal might 
have helped boost their credibility in the ARTISTIC TALENT stakes of their 
own social aspirations, but at the time I felt angry and insulted. Want- 
ing no part in their weird world I resolved to outrun everyone both in 
the 200 metres and on the rugby pitch, to go for longer bike rides, and 
to devote myself at the earliest opportunity to music that seemed to ac- 
tually work, that had some real use and that didn't 'ponce about'. 12 

As luck would have it my next teacher, Ken Naylor, held no fascination 
for freaks. He was an accomplished pianist, composer and church or- 
ganist who ran choirs and orchestras with great skill, who wrote mean 
close-harmony arrangements and who taught me how to play jazz 

11. I ended up by throwing away the book in disgust but I do remember one particu- 
larly cloying page with a drawing of the boy wonder scribbling away at a desk and 
the caption: 'Little Wolfgang was locked up in a room with some manuscript paper. 
What do you think he did?' I was relieved to discover that my father also found the 
book quite nauseating. 
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standards. He encouraged me to compose and improvise, and intro- 
duced me to Bartók, Stravinsky and Charlie Parker, as well as to the an- 
thems and madrigals of Elizabethan composers. As my organ teacher, 
he also made me transpose hymns into more manageable keys for the 
congregation, and encouraged me to change their harmonies in the last 
verse to add a bit of drama to the drab routine of daily prayers. He even 
helped me overcome my Mozart trauma by drawing attention to the 
composer's ability to transform 'prettiness and wit' into passages of 
wondrously disturbing regret. Ken Naylor's professional eclecticism 
was living proof that no type of music could be seen as intrinsically su- 
perior or inferior to another, and that music learnt and produced by ear 
was just as legitimate as what you played or sang from notation. Of 
more obvious direct relevance to the analysis parts of this book were 
his practical demonstrations of relations between music as sound and 
'something other than itself', most strikingly the word-painting skills I 
learnt from him when accompanying hymns in the school chapel. 13 

Following through on the vows I'd made aged twelve, I joined a trad 
jazz combo while still at school and later, at university, a Scottish coun- 
try dance outfit and an R&B/soul band. In those three ensembles, as 
well as in other non-classical groups I subsequently worked with, I was 
the only member with any formal musical training. Being in the minor- 
ity, I had to curb my specialist tongue whenever we needed to discuss 
the sorts of sound we wanted to make. Fortunately, verbal denotation 
of musical structure was rarely necessary because differences of opin- 

12. The piano teacher was Monica Okell, the school St. Faith's (Cambridge, UK, 1953- 
1957) and the local classical music celebrity Allen Percival whose Orchestra for Boys 
and Girls appeared the same year (Percival, 1956). The exams I took were the (UK) 
Associated Board's Grades 1 through 5. Other explanations. [1] the 200 metres was at 
the time a race of 220 yards. [2] Ponce is derogatory UK slang for 'a man given to 
ostentatious or effeminate display in manners, speech, dress' (thefreedictionary.com); 
poncing about means posturing like a ponce, wasting time with pointless activities, 
etc. The sort of music I had in mind as not 'poncing about' consisted at that time of 
jazz, pop and film music. 

13. I owe a lot to this exceptional man and musician, Ken Naylor (1931-1991), head of 
music during my time at The Leys School, Cambridge (UK), 1957-1962. The word- 
painting techniques are exemplified on pages 152-153. 
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ion were almost always settled practically using actual or imagined 
sound to compare musical idea x with alternative y. At no time did I 
ever think that my fellow band members' lack of formal vocabulary de- 
noting tonal structure meant that their musical skills and knowledge 
were in any way less valid or less systematic than those I had leamt in 
formal studies of the European classical repertoire. On the contrary, it 
soon became clear that the arsenal of structural terms I'd had to acquire 
in order to obtain a B.A. in music was quite inadequate, not least when 
it came to issues of rhythmic/motivic bounce and drive (as in grooves 
and riffs), even more so when denoting the details of timbre so impor- 
tant in so many types of popular music. 

It also became clear that I was inhabiting at least two different sociomu- 
sical worlds with different repertoires, technologies, functions, values 
and modes of metadiscourse. 14 However, I never really believed that I 
was myself living two musically separate lives. 15 True, the institutional 
and social dividing lines between the official version of euroclassical 
music and all the other musics with which I'd come into contact were 
real enough; but just as my personality remained basically intact when 
I learned to speak other languages, I felt I was the same musical person 
regardless of whichever musical idiom I happened to be playing in or 
listening to. The problem, I insisted perhaps arrogantly, was not with 
me but on the outside. If that were so I would, in the social reality out- 
side my head, so to speak, have to confront one sphere of musical activ- 
ity with another. That sort of confrontation involved not only efforts to 
persuade fellow rock musicians to join me at a performance of Bach's 
Matthew Passion and fellow euroclassical music students to listen to my 
Beatles tapes; it also involved developing verbal discourse, comprehen- 
sible to members of whichever group I was arguing with, that could ex- 

14. See also Chapter 3 under 'Structural denotation' (p,115,ff.). For more about unno- 
tated parameters of musical expression see introduction to Chapter 8 (p.263, ff.). 
Obscure band references: [1] leader of the nameless school trad band (1958-60) was 
Dave Lane (alto sax); [2] gatherings of the Cambridge University Scottish Dance 
Society (1962-63); [3] The Soulbenders (R&B/soul, Cambridge 1963-65); [4] The 
Finesilver-Kerr Quintet (Manchester 1965-66); [5-6] The Nazz and The Disturbance 
(Filipstad/Karlstad/Saffle, 1966-68); R5da Kapellet (Goteborg 1972-76). 

15. See the musical 'double lives' of Korngold, Rózsa and Morricone (p.90). 
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plain in their terms the expressive and creative qualities of whichever 
music was unfamiliar in their socio-musical sphere. This stubbom in- 
sistence, inspired in no small part by Ken Naylor's living proof of mu- 
sical eclecticism's obvious advantages, meant that I acquired practical 
training in verbal mediation between musos and non-musos, rockers 
and jazzos, classical buffs and pop fans, etc. That practical training was 
also useful preparation for writing this book. 

The sort of confrontation just described seemed in general to go down 
better with popular music acquaintances than with their euroclassical 
counterparts. Qne probable reason, I think, is that the former had noth- 
ing to lose in opening up to the latter whereas those whose career, 
mortgage payments or meta-identity depended on attaining or main- 
taining a higher sociocultural status did. As explained in Chapter 3 the 
CLASSICAL MUSIC = HIGH CLASS equation was fuelled by the metaphysical 
aesthetic of 'absolute music' which, by theoretically locating the alleg- 
edly most noble of musical experiences outside the material world, en- 
abled the privileged classes not only to feel culturally superior by 
appearing to transcend mundane material reality but also to divert at- 
tention from the fact that it was they who wielded the real power actu- 
ally in the material world. Given that no-one likes losing their 
privileges, even (or especially) if they are illusory, it was in retrospect 
naive of me, if not plain stupid, to expect those with a vested interest in 
maintaining the ABSOLUTE MUSIC aesthetic as part of the classical = 
CLASS equation to recognise equal value in other musics or to welcome 
the discussion of music as if it meant anything except itself. But things 
weren't that simple because the world of euroclassical music, as I knew 
it in 1960s Britain, was highly contradictory about such matters. 

While I knew very well, from working at the Aldeburgh Festival and 
from frequent visits to evensong at King's College Chapel (Cambridge), 
that euroclassical music was truly performed as if it really meant some- 
thing beyond itself, the music degree programme I followed at Cam- 
bridge focused mainly on technical and archival tasks. We had to 
'complete this motet in the style of Palestrina' without considering the 
expressive imperative of words like crucifixus or resurrexit, to decipher 
lute tablature without sparing a thought for Dowland's word painting. 
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and to write essays about Wagner without linking his work to the 
moral, philosophical or political ideas of the composer or his times. 
None of it seemed to make any sense. Meanwhile I carried on gigging 
sporadically with the R&B band in pubs, in clubs and on student dance 
nights, performing numbers like I'll Go Crazy, Walking The Dog and 
Ronte 66. 16 That sort of musical activity, on the other hand, made very 
obvious social sense to me. 

It was with relief that I left the Renaissance theme park of Cambridge in 
1965 to do a teaching diploma in Manchester where the pragmatics of 
music education, including its social implications, were clearly on the 
agenda. It was at the height of the pop boom in northern England and I 
was encouraged to submit an end-of-year mini-thesis about the possi- 
ble uses of pop in music education (Tagg, 1966). I also managed, during 
my teaching practice, to keep a class of usually rowdy pupils quietly 
and enthusiastically occupied writing horror film scenarios following 
the third movement of Bartók's Music for Strings, Percussion and Ce- 
lesta. 17 Fourteen years later Stanley Kubrick repeated the same exercise, 
using the same music to underscore three scenes in The Shining (1980). 
If it was OK for Kubrick to link music and picture in that way, I argued 
retrospectively, it can't have been wrong for me or my pupils to have 
tried our hands at it, even if the scenarios we produced were nowhere 
near as good as Kubrick's. Anyhow, it was more grist to the mill of link- 
ing music to other things than music itself, and it was further evidence 
of unquestionable musical competence among a non-muso majority 
that included both Kubrick and my secondary school pupils. 

Despite considerable encouragement from my supervisor for what 
must at the time have seemed quite bizarre ideas for music education, 18 
other end-of-year examiners were more conservative and predictable. 
They seemed to dislike my lack of enthusiasm for subjecting boys aged 
thirteen through sixteen to intensive vocal training and they disap- 

16. See RefAppx for Brown J (1960), Thomas R (1963) and Rolling Stones (1964). 

17. Bartók (1936); Plant Hill Comprehensive School, Manchester, January-March 1966. 

18. I am very grateful to my supervisor, Dr Aubrey Hickman, outstanding humanist, 
viola player and chain smoker, for his criticism and encouragement during my year 
at the Department of Education at the University of Manchester (1965-66). 
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proved of my reluctance to make proper use of the school's Orff instru- 
ments. 19 Then, when I looked in the Times Education Supplement for 
music teaching jobs, my heart sank deeper as I discovered I'd be ex- 
pected to run recorder groups in one school, enter pupils for Associated 
Board exams in another, to teach piano and at least one wind instru- 
ment in a third, and so on. I had to conclude that there was no job in ed- 
ucation for someone passionate about the popular and semiotic sides of 
music, plenty for those plodding down the same old path of perform- 
ing the classics. That's why I dumped music education as a career op- 
tion and took a job in Sweden teaching English as a foreign language, 
keeping music on as just a hobby (1966-68). 

I was much happier with music on the sidelines, so, after two years at 
my new job in Sweden, I decided to retrain as a language teacher (1968- 
71). I enrolled at the University of Goteborg and changed my musical 
sideline from being in a rock band to singing in a choir. Now, one of the 
altos in the choir (Britt) was married to a man called Jan Ling, who had 
recently been asked by the Swedish government to set up a new music 
teacher training college. Ling told me that popular music would be on 
the curriculum and that I was the only person he had met with the tri- 
axial profile: [1] degree in music, [2] teaching diploma, [3] experience of 
making popular music. When asked to teach some music analysis at the 
new college in 1971 I leapt at the opportunity. I was eager to try out 
ideas that had lain dormant since abandoning music as a career option, 
but I soon ran into difficulties. 20 

The main problem was that the ideas I had about 'meaning' in popular 
music were mostly intuitive, informed by music-making experience, 
not by any process of analytical reasoning. I had no coherent theory 
codifying that intuitive knowledge and only very patchy empirical ev- 
idence of structural aspects relating to musical semiosis in any shape or 

19. Orff instruments are basically inexpensive xylophones and metallophones whose 
individual tone bars (keys) can be detached so no-one can play an unwanted note. 
There is a complete aesthetic/educational theory behind the use of these instruments 
(Orff Schulwerk) which I never found totally convincing. 

20. For more about Jan Ling and the importance of Goteborg in the history of popular 
music studies and education, see Tagg (1998a). 
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form. It was clear that if those ideas were to be of any use in education, 
they would have to be tested in various ways until viable pattems 
started to emerge that in the longer term might together constitute an at 
least partially coherent body of theory and method. Most of the initial 
testing took place in analysis classes where the students' recurrent mis- 
takes, questions and insights forced me to formulate potentially useful 
pattems of analytical theory and approach. 21 So, armed with my own 
experiences of music and music making, with comments and questions 
from music students, with Dave Laing's appeal for 'a semiotic dimen- 
sion' to the study of popular music (Laing, 1969: 194-6), and with a few 
rudimentary concepts imported into musicology from hermeneutics 
and semiotics, I ended up producing a doctoral thesis in 1979 about the 
meanings of the title music to the TV series Kojak. 

The Kojak thesis generated plenty of encouraging reactions but it was 
also criticised for concentrating on one single piece of music and for its 
lack of empirical underpinning. That's why, in the 1980s, I conducted 
numerous reception tests on ten title tunes (not just one) and, with Bob 
Clarida's help, started dealing with response data, transcriptions and 
musical analyses. The idea was to investigate listener responses in rela- 
tion to structural elements in the ten theme tunes and, in the process, to 
thoroughly test, fine-tune and improve the analytical methods pro- 
posed in the Kojak thesis. Due mainly to the wealth of listener responses 
and their often complex connection to the musical structures eliciting 
them, Ten Little Title Tunes (TLTT) proved to be a mammoth undertak- 
ing. In addition, logistical factors, including full-time teaching commit- 
ments, the academic imperative to publish a yearly quota of articles or 
die, and moving continents, meant that the 914-page book was not 
completed until December 2003. 22 

Even though I'd been encouraged, at various points during the 1980s 
and 1990s, by respected friends and colleagues like Dave Laing and Si- 
mon Frith to produce a book like this one, and even though I'd been ap- 

21. One such approach to gradually emerge in those early years (1972-76) was interob- 
jective comparison, the main topic in Chapter 7 of this book. 

22. The 'earlier work' is in Tagg (2000a, b). The 914-page book is Tagg & Clarida (2003). 
For explanation of work on TLTT, see p.l7,ff. 
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proached by a respected publishing house interested in a book with the 
working title Music's Meanings, I felt unable to start work on it before 
completing TLTT (Ten Little Title Tunes). It just didn't feel right to write, 
let alone publish, Music's Meanings until the theory and method I 
wanted to propose in it had been tested. TLTT documents that process 
of testing in considerable detail. It's often used as a source for ideas and 
information in this book (see p. 17). 

Just as important in laying the groundwork for this book are all the stu- 
dents who since 1971 attended my analysis classes. Between October 
1993, when non-musos first joined my MA seminar in Liverpool, and 
December 2009, when I retired, I spent over 2,000 hours teaching some 
sort of semiotic music analysis to around 800 students. 23 That means 
lots of analyses marked, lots of questions asked, lots of discussion and 
lots of opportunity to observe which ideas and methods caused prob- 
lems or led to good results. Much of this book relies heavily on that 
teaching experience and on the lessons I leamt about what did and did 
not work, what was unnecessary, what needed clearer explanation, etc. 

This book also draws on decades of having to confront 'received wis- 
dom' about music and musical leaming. I'm referring to various taboos 
and articles of faith according to which music is considered as an al- 
most exclusively subjective, magical and irrational phenomenon of hu- 
man experience that needs to be kept in a conceptually separate 
compartment from any systematic or rational notion of how knowl- 
edge and meaning are created and mediated. My personal credo is that 
failure to be rational and objective about what is habitually pigeon- 
holed as irrational and subjective is tantamount to intellectual treach- 
ery in a culture and society which exploits our dual consciousness for 
short-term goals of political or financial gain. Therefore, in order to pre- 

23. 13 years o£ full-time teaching (6 in Liverpool, 7 in Montréal) 4 courses (modules) at 3 
hours per week for an average of 26 teaching weeks per year (12 per semester in Liv- 
erpool, 14 in Montréal) = 4056 hours, minus the 2 non-analysis courses, or a total o£ 
2028 hours analysis teaching 1993-2009. Student numbers are estimated as follows: 
graduate seminars min. 10, undergraduate classes max. 60, average = 30 students in 
2 analysis classes per year for 13 years (30 * 2 x 13) = 780 students. Roughly one third 
of the students in one analysis class per year were non-musos (780 + 3 + 2 = 130). 
Between 1971 and 1993 I had probably taught some sort of music analysis to about 
500 students in Sweden (c. . 
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pare the way for the sort of theory and method presented in Chapters 
6-14, I have to examine, explain and deconstruct the articles of faith 
which have for such a long time obstructed the development and 
spread of viable and democratic ways of talking about music 'as if it 
meant something other than itself 

In short, extensive testing of analysis procedures in the classroom and 
repeated exposure to 'received wisdom' about music means that I felt 
confident enough in 2007 to start work on this book so that the back- 
ground, theory and practice of those analysis procedures could be pre- 
sented to a wider public. 


TLTT 

TLTT ( Ten Little Title Tunes; Tagg & Clarida, 2003) is a 914-page tome to 
which I often refer in this book. To avoid having to explain the rationale 
and procedures of TLTT each time, here's a brief resumé of information 
relevant to its use in this publication. My back cover sales pitch for 
TLTT included the following statements. 24 

'[TLTT] documents the associations of hundreds of respondents to ten 
extracts of music, each heard without visual accompaniment but used... 
as film or TV title music. It deals with links between listener connota- 
tions and musical structures in the global, Anglo-US-American mass- 
media culture of the late twentieth century, analysing musogenic cate- 
gories of thought which own serious ideological potential. 

Under headings like Minor Amen and crisis chords, Sighing sixths and sev- 
enths, Country & Latin clip-clop, Big-country modalism, Ethnic folk lutes, 
Anaphonic telegraphy, Busy xylophones and comic bustle, The Church of the 
Flatted Fifth and P.I. Cool, Latin percussion and eye shadow, etc., [TLTT] re- 
veals how notions of gender, love, loneliness, injustice, nostalgia, sad- 
ness, exoticism, nature, crime, normality, urgency, fashion, fun, the 
military, etc. are musically mediated.' 

The basic story is that between 1980 and 1985, and for methodological 
reasons already mentioned (p. 15), I played the ten title tunes to indi- 

24. The complete back cover blurb, a more detailed overview of its contents, opinions 
about it and a link to download it are all at Dtagg.org/mmmsp/10Titles.html [110218]. 
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viduals attending one of my lectures or seminars. Most of the 600-odd 
respondents subjected to the this exercise were Swedish, but the tunes 
were also tested on 44 Latin Americans. Many respondents were stu- 
dents still in, or who had recently left, tertiary education, some were in 
secondary education, others in adult education. The representation of 
men and women as well as of musos and non-musos was roughly 
equal. The basic reception test procedures, including their construction, 
implementation and result classification are described in Chapter 6. 

TLTT involved a lot of statistical and analytical donkeywork. Since one 
main aim was to find out HOW MUCH OF WHAT respondents imagined as 
associated with WHAT in the ten pieces, each tune had to be transcribed, 
as did all the relevant bits of IOCM; 25 and responses had to be grouped 
in categories so that, for example, the number of men or women imag- 
ined in connection with one tune could be reasonably compared with 
the number of men or women associated with another. That compari- 
son provoked an enlightening but disturbing discussion of the repre- 
sentation of male and female through music. 26 Suffice it here to say that 
response statistics from TLTT cited in this book can be interpreted using 
the following example. 

Over 50% of respondents mentioned something in either of the catego- 
ries LOVE or MALE-FEMALE COUPLE on hearing the first tune in the test 
battery. 27 Bearing in mind that the average number of concepts re- 
ported per person per tune was greater than three and that the test was 
one of unguided association, 50% is a very high score indicating that 
every other respondent independently chose to write down words like 
LOVE, ROMANCE or COUPLE on hearing the piece — and that's excluding 
responses like STROKING, FLOATING, SLOW MOTION, EMBRACING, KISSING, 
DREAMING and WONDERING. Associations in the campestral category 
(GRASS, MEADOWS, FIELDS, etc.) were also common (15%), as were re- 
sponses like WALKING THROUGH/OVER/ACROSS the scene (14%), in 


25. IOCM: see Glossary (p. 592) and Chapter 7, esp. p. 238, ff. 

26. See chapter 'Title Tune Gender and Ideology' (TLTT: 665-679). Readers requiring 
further details of the 'donkeywork' in TLTT are invited to consult TLTT's appendices 
1-6 (pp. 683-804) and its Chapter 3 (esp. pp. 107-150). TLTT can be obtained by visit- 
ing Otagg.org/mmmsp/publications.html [120418]. 

27. The Dream ofOhven (Charles Williams, 1947). 
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SPRING or SUMMER (13%) some time in the NINETEENTH CENTURY (8%), 
most likely somewhere in Northwestern Europe (5%), definitely not 
in Asia, Africa or anywhere on the American continent (all 0%). Nor 
were any detectives, spies, cowboys, villains, crime, streets, disorder, or 
modern times mentioned by anybody: there was nothing fast, cosmic, 
urban, inimical, threatening, eruptive, conflictive, military, asocial or 
anything else of that type evoked by one or more of the other nine 
pieces, in any respondent's imagination on hearing the piece. The per- 
centages simply represent the probability of any of the individual test 
subjects coming up with a particular connotation in unguided response 
to one of the ten test tunes, or of mentioning a connotation subse- 
quently classified in one of the categories listed in the VVA taxonomy 
shown as Table 6-1 (p.209,ff.). 

Terminology 

To avoid unnecessary confusion I've tried as much as possible to stick 
to established concepts and definitions when writing this book. The 
only trouble is that established terminology is sometimes the cause of 
confusion, not its remedy. This is partly true for semiotic concepts in 
need of adaptation to specifically musogenic types of semiosis, whence 
neologisms like ANAPHONE, GENRE SYNECDOCHE and TRANSSCANSION 
(see Chapter 13 and Glossary). Much more serious is an embarrassingly 
illogical and ethnocentric set of key concepts used in conventional mu- 
sic studies in the West to denote musical structures bearing on the or- 
ganisation of pitch. I've dealt with these issues in 'The Troubles with 
Tonal Terminology' (Tagg, 201 lf) and suggested more adequate defini- 
tions of words like NOTE, TONE, TONALITY, MODE, POLYPHONY and 
COUNTERPOINT . The most important of those clarifications are summa- 
rised in Chapter 8 (p. 272, ff.). 

Just as problematic is the notion of FORM which in conventional music 
theory means the way in which episodes (sections) in a piece of music 
are arranged in succession into a whole along the unidirectional axis of 
passing time. That is indeed one aspect of musical form, but there is an- 
other, equally important —and arguably more fundamental— aspect of 
form which seems to have largely escaped the attention of conventional 
musical scholarship. I'm referring to 'now sound' as form created 
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through the arrangement of simultaneously sounding strands of music 
into a synchronic whole inside the EXTENDED PRESENT (p.272,ff.). With- 
out the shape and form of those batches of 'now sound', the conven- 
tionally diachronic aspect of musical form cannot logically exist. It's 
sometimes called 'texture' but that's only one aspect of synchronic 
form. Obviously, if both types of form constitute 'form', other words 
are needed to distinguish between the two. To cut a very long story 
short, I was unable, after extensive investigation and epistemic agonis- 
ing, to find any adequate conceptual pair of labels to cover the essential 
distinction between those two types of musical form. I had no altema- 
tive but to introduce the terms DIATAXIS to denote the diachronic and 
SYNCRISIS the synchronic types of musical form. The two concepts are 
explained in a little more detail at the start of Chapter 11. 28 


Overview of chapters in Music's Meanings 

This book falls roughly into two parts. Part 1, 'Meanings of "music'" 
(Chapters 1-5), clears the conceptual and theoretical ground for the 
bulk of the book in Part 2, 'Meanings of music' (Chapters 6-14), which 
focuses on analysing music 'as if it meant something other than itself' 
and on the parameters of musical expression. 

Part 1 —Meanings of'music'? 

Chapter 1 —How much music? (pp. 35-41)— estimates the importance of 
music in terms of time and money in the everyday life of people living 
in the urban West. 

Chapter 2 — The most important thing... (pp. 43-82)— starts with defini- 
tions of and axioms about 'music', including the concept of concerted si- 

28. The terms are also defined in the Glossary. I have yet to write up the process of ter- 
minological elimination, but here are some of the problematic conceptual pairs that 
passed review: form v. texture, syntagmla] v. paradigm, diachrony v. synchrony, narrative 
v. immediate form, long-term v. short termform, extensional v. intensional form; horizontal 
v. vertical form; passing-time v. present-time form. Other potential but unsuitable termi- 
nological candidates for the job were syntax, now-sound, diatliesis and synthesis. The 
prime consideration was to find terms that unequivocally designated each phenom- 
enon and nothing else. Another consideration was the ability of the words to form 
adjectival and adverbial derivatives ( diactacticlal] [-ly], syncritic t-allyl). 
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multaneity, the non-antagonistic contradiction between music's intra- 
and extrageneric aspects, and the basic tenet that music is not a 'universal 
language'. After an intercultural comparison of words denoting what 
we call 'music' and a short history of the concept in European thinking, 
music's relation to other modes of human expression is discussed using 
observations from the anthropology ofhuman evolution as well as from 
theories of cross-domain representation, synaesthesis and the cognitive 
neuroscience ofmusic. The chapter finishes with a section on affect, emo- 
tion, feeling and mood, followed by a final word about the use of verbal 
metaphors ofperceived musical meaning. 

Chapter 3 — The epistemic oil tanker (pp. 83-132)— confronts the notion 
of absolute music, tracing its history, demystifying its articles of faith, in- 
cluding those of its latter-day 'postmodemist' counterpart, and decon- 
stmcting its ideological implications. The chapter's second part 
identifies institutional splits in musical knowledge (poietic v. aesthesic 
etc.) that exacerbate the polarities of dual consciousness. It also helps 
explain why, in Westem institutions of leaming, notation was for such 
a long time considered the only valid musical storage medium. 

Chapter 4 —Ethno, socio, semio (pp. 133-154)— discusses the three main 
disciplinary challenges to conventional music studies in the twentieth 
century: ethnomusicology, the sociology ofmusic and the semiotics ofmusic. 
It highlights their contribution, real or potential, to developing a viable 
sort of semiotic music analysis. It underlines the importance of eth- 
nomusicology and empirical sociology. It also addresses the problems 
of music semiotics in dealing with semantics and pragmatics. 

Chapter 5 —Meaning and communication (pp. 155-193)— is the book's 
semiotic theory chapter. It explains key concepts like semiotics, semiol- 
ogy, semiosis (incl. object - sign - interpretant), semantics, syntax, pragmat- 
ics, sign type (icon - index - arbitrary sign), denotation, connotation, 
connotative precision, polysemy, transmitter, receiver, codal incompetence 
and codal interference. All these concepts are essential to the adequate 
treatment of the book's main analytical questions about musical mean- 
ing. 
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Part 2 —Meanings ofmusic 

Chapter 6 —Intersubjectivity (pp. 195-228)— presents the first of two 
ways of getting to grips with the meaning of a musical ANALYSIS OBJECT 
(Glossaryp.582). Six reasons for prioritising the aesthesic rather than 
poietic pole are followed by a brief presentation of how ethnographic ob- 
servation can help in the semiotic analysis of music. Much of the chapter 
deals with reception tests, the categorisation of verbal-visual associa- 
tions ( WAs), the establishment of paramusical fields of connotation 
(PMFCs) and other important steps in the collection and collation of re- 
sponse data. The chapter ends with a short section on the use of library 
music in systematising reception test responses. 

Chapter 7 — lnterobjectivity (pp. 229-261)— focuses on intertextual ap- 
proaches to the investigation of meaning in music. After the definition 
of essential terms — object, structure, museme — the two-stage process of 
interobjective comparison is explained, complete with advice on collect- 
ing interobjective comparison material (IOCM) and on the establish- 
ment of paramusical fields of connotation (PMFC). Verification 
procedures — recomposition, commutation— are also explained and the 
chapter ends with a section that should allay non-muso anxieties about 
the designation ofmusic's structural elements as an essential part of analy- 
sis procedure. 

Chapter 8 —Terms, time & space (pp. 263-303)— is the first of five to fo- 
cus on parameters of expression, i.e. on structurally identifiable factors de- 
termining how music sounds and what it potentially communicates. 
The first section summarises paramusical parameters (audience, venue, 
lyrics, images, etc.) and their role in the construction of musical mean- 
ing. It also includes explanations of basic terms essential to subsequent 
discussion— genre, style, note, pitch, tone, timbre and the extended present. 
Most of the chapter is devoted to simple explanations of temporal-spatial 
parameters, including duration, phrase, motif, period, episode, speed, pulse, 
beat, subbeat, tempo, surface rate, rhythm, accentuation, metre andgrocwe. It 
ends with a section on aural staging, i.e. the placement of different 
sounds in different (or similar) types of acoustic space, both in relation 
to each other and as a whole in relation to the listener. 
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Chapter 9 — Timbre, loudness and tone (pp. 305-342)— covers the second 
set of parameters of musical expression. After reviewing instrumental 
timbre (vocal timbre is covered in Chapter 10) and how it creates mean- 
ing, an overview of acoustic devices and digital effects units explains eve- 
rything from pizzicato and vibrato to distortion, filtering, phasing, limiting 
and gating. Then, after a short section dealing with loudness, volume and 
intensity, the rest of the chapter provides a rudimentary guide to things 
tonal, including pitch, octave, register, interval, mode, key, tonic, melody, 
tonal polyphony, heterophony, homophony, counterpoint, harmony, chords 
and chord progressions. 

Chapter 10 — Vocal persona(pp. 343-381)— concentrates on one complex 
of parameters of musical expression whose meaningful details non- 
musos tend to identify and label more easily than musos do. These aes- 
thesic and vernacular characterisations of spoken and singing voices are 
sorted into a taxonomy including descriptors of vocal costume, as well as 
those derived from demographics, professions, psychological and narrative 
archetypes. Practical ways of relating vocal sound to posture and attitude are 
explained so that its meanings can be more easily grasped and verbal- 
ised as part of the semiotic analysis. 

Chapter 11 — Diataxis (pp. 383-416)— is the first of two long chapters 
about composite macro-parameters of musical expression. It deals with 
the narrative shape and form of music's episodes, with its diachronic, ex- 
tensional and chronologically more ‘horizontal' aspects. It focuses on 
concepts like verse, chorus, refrain, hook, bridge, strophicform, AABAform, 
sonataform and the ways in which such ordering of musical episodes 
creates meaning. 

Chapter 12 — Syncrisis (pp. 417-484) — deals with the synchronic com- 
bination of sounds in music, with the intensional and chronologically 
more ‘vertical' aspects of form, with issues of singularity, multiplicity, 
density and sparsity, etc. The melody-accompaniment dualism is examined 
as musical parallel to the perceptual grid of figure-ground in other art 
forms and leads to a discussion of how different types of subjectivity 
and patterns of social organisation can be heard in contrapuntal poly- 
phony, heavy metal, electronic dance music, unison singing, heterophony, ho- 
mophony, cross rhythm, responsorial practices, bass lines, etc., as well as in 
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various group-type manifestations, e.g. rock bands, symphony orchestras. 
The chapter ends with examples of the dual figure-ground relationship 
heard in innumerable pop songs and title themes, and with a brief 
glimpse into 'figureless' or 'bodiless' types of syncrisis. 

Chapter 13 — A simple sign typology. With potentially meaningful musi- 
cal structures (musemes, museme strings and stacks, diataxis and syn- 
crisis) identified and linked to possible fields of paramusical 
connotation, this chapter presents workable ways of checking the via- 
bility of those links. Does the museme relate to its PMFC as an anaphone 
through the process of gestural interconversion, or as a genre synecdoche 
by referring to other music and its connotations, or is it an episodic 
marker signifying start, end or bridge...? Or does it, as a style indicator, 
identify a 'home style' in relation to other styles of music? Or is it a 
combination of more than one of those basic sign types? 

Chapter 14 — Analysing film music— illustrates how ideas and proce- 
dures presented in the book can be put into practice. After a description 
of the course Music and the Moving Image and a discussion of conceptual 
prerequisites to the subject, the bulk of this chapter focuses on the stu- 
dent assignment Cue list and analysis of a feature film, concentrating on 
underscore and presenting ways of explaining how music contributes 
to the overall 'message' of individual scenes and to the film as a whole. 


Appendices 

Glossary 

Terms that I've borrowed, adapted or had to coin in order to designate 
phenomena relevant to the ideas presented in this book are listed al- 
phabetically and defined in the Glossary (p.581, ff.). Specifically muso 
terms that may need explanation (e.g. pizzicato, sul ponte) and aren't in- 
cluded in the Glossary can be easily checked on line using, say, the reli- 
able Wikipedia glossary of musical terminology at Oen.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Glossary_of_musical_terminology [120111]. Please note that 'O' indicates a web 
address (URL, see 'Intemet references', below). 
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References 

To save space and to avoid confusion about which appendix to consult 
when checking source references, this book has only ONE reference ap- 
pendix, the 'Reference Appendix' (abbreviated 'RefAppx'). Other sub- 
stantial reasons for including 'everything' in one appendix, as well as 
all the icons used to save space, are explained at the start of the Refer- 
ence Appendix on page 607. 

Footnotes 

The software used to produce this book, Adobe FrameMaker v.8, has 
one irritating defect: if there isn't enough room at the bottom of the cur- 
rent page for the complete text of a footnote, it puts the entire footnote 
text at the bottom of the following page. Therefore, if there is no text at 
the bottom of the page on which a footnote flag number occurs in the 
main body of text, don't be alarmed. The complete footnote text will ap- 
pear at the bottom of the following page. 

You may also occasionally find the same footnote number, like the little 
'29' here, 29 occurring in the main text twice in succession, like this. 29 
Don't fret. Both numbers intentionally refer to the same footnote. 

I know that some readers find my use of footnotes excessive and an- 
noying. While I sincerely regret causing readers irritation, I persist in 
my struggle for the right to footnote for the following eight reasons. 

1. Many footnotes consist of either references to other work or of 
extended argumentation about, or exemplification of (see §2), a 
topic which, for reasons of space and clarity, cannot be included in 
the main body of text. Readers sceptical about some of the things I 
try to put across need to know if I have any backing for what I 
write. Since it would be unfair to lumber all readers with that sort of 
extra evidence, I try to make it as unobtrusive as possible by con- 
signing it to footnotes. 

2. Many footnotes refer to actual pieces of music exemplifying obser- 
vations made in the main text. All those musical references are 
listed in the RefAppx, together with source details. A substantial 
proportion of those sources include direct hyperlinks to recordings 
that can be heard at the click of a mouse. Since I cannot possibly 


29. Both footnote flags refer intentionally to this same single footnote. 
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know which of my comments about music will be understandable 
without exemplification to every reader, even less know which 
music examples will be familiar to each and every one, and since it 
would be unfair to lumber every reader with text that may be obvi- 
ous to some, I put reference to those musical examples in footnotes 
for those who want to 'hear what it sounds like'. 

3. A fair number of footnotes contain URLs, some of which are notori- 
ously long and cannot be included in the main body of text without 
seriously upsetting the flow of reading. 

4. Some readers are simply inquisitive and just want to know a bit 
more about a topic that I can't fully cover in the main body of text. I 
try to provide pointers for those readers if and when I can. 

5. Since this book is written with a mainly non-muso readership in 
mind, I've painstakingly tried to reduce both musical notation and 
musicological jargon to an absolute minimum in the main body of 
text. On a few occasions, however, additional structural informa- 
tion potentially useful to musos has been consigned to footnotes. 

6. Despite the donkeywork involved in writing footnotes (about 50% 
of the effort invested in producing this book), I think that academic 
procedures for source referencing are important so readers know 
when the author is aware of using someone else's ideas. It's also 
important, I think, for readers to be able to find verbal, musical and 
audiovisual source materials relevant to what I write about. The 
main body of text would be much less readable if it included all 
those references. Footnotes provide a compromise solution to that 
problem. 

7. As I try to explain in Chapter 2, music is a combinatory and holistic 
symbolic system involving cross-domain representation and syn- 
aesthesis. That in turn means that talking or writing about music 
can (and maybe should) go off in almost any direction. Although I 
make valiant efforts in this book to toe the one-dimensional line of 
the written word, it would be dishonest to give readers the impres- 
sion that the richness and precision of musical meaning can be real- 
istically explained using the linearity of verbal discourse and 
nothing else. Therefore, while such linearity can be useful when 
discussing music's meanings, there are occasions when it becomes 
inappropriate and when 'going off at a tangent' is the only viable 
discursive strategy. That said, if I were to put every possible tan- 
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gent, every pertinent train of lateral musogenic thought, into the 
main body of text it would at best read like a bad parody of pas- 
sages from Tristram Shandy (Sterne, 1759-67). I therefore take the 
occasional liberty of putting some of the inevitably lateral thinking 
that comes with the territory of music into footnotes. 

8. Contradictions inside conventional music theory, as well as 

between musical and verbal discourse, are sometimes downright 
comical. I've included a few such items in the main text, for 
instance the dubious assumption that music is polysemic and the 
implication that 'atonal' music contains no tones. A few other jokes 
are peripheral to the main argument and have been relegated to 
footnotes. Typical examples of footnote frivolity are: [1] in the sec- 
tion on transscansion, where I suggest gormless words you could 
sing to the Star Wars theme (Williams, 1977); [2] in the section on 
sonic anaphones, where I raise the issue of whether or not live poul- 
try was used in Psycho Chicken (The Fools, 1980). 

It's for these eight reasons that I beseech those irritated by footnotes to 
treat them indulgently, to tolerate their presence or, if need be, to sim- 
ply ignore them. Reading footnotes is after all an option. They aren't 
forced on you and, unlike advertising and other types of propaganda, 
they don't assume you're an infantile moron. If the footnotes still bother 
you, just treat them like bonus features on a DVD: you don't have to 
watch those any more than you have to read my footnotes or open on- 
line ad links. You decide what you want to read. I don't. 

Self-referencing 

I was initially embarrassed by the number of references made in parts 
of this book to my own work. Rest assured that I've nothing to gain 
from self-promotion now that I'm a pensioner and my career is over. I 
have to refer to myself simply because this book draws much more on 
my own experience as a music practitioner, teacher and scholar than on 
anyone else's. I just thought it better, where appropriate, to refer to my 
own work than to pretend that nothing I'd produced could possibly 
provide a little more 'meat on the bone'. 
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In-text and footnote source references 

Audiovisual and musical source references follow the same principles 
as bibliographical source references. For instance, 'Norman (1962)' re- 
fers uniquely to publishing details entered in the Reference Appendix 
(RefAppx, p. 607) for the original recording of The James Bond Theme 
(p.636). 

Since I cannot predict how familiar each reader will be with each topic 
discussed in this book, I've included many internal cross references to 
pages where particular topics are covered. If you're reading this as an 
ebook using Adobe Reader, most of those internal references will work 
as active hyperlinks. 

Moreover, many intemet references in the electronic version of this 
book work as active hyperlinks. Clicking the link utagg.org, for exam- 
ple, should take you to my home page. If it doesn't, you're either read- 
ing this as hard copy, or you're not connected to the internet, or 
someone has removed my web site, or you're using book-reading soft- 
ware that doesn't support hyperlinks in PDF files (see under 'Formats, 
platforms and devices' on page 29). This same proviso applies to inter- 
nal page references inside the book. 

Internet references 

To save space in the References Appendix ('RefAppx') and footnotes, 
URLs are shortened, where possible, by replacing the intemet address 
prefixes http://, http://www. etc. with the internet download icon B. 
Dates of access to internet sites are reduced to six-digit strings in square 
brackets. For example: 'Btagg.org [120704]' means a visit to my home 
page (http://www.tagg.org) on 4* July 2012. 

YouTube references are reduced in length from 42 to 13 characters by 
using the unique 11-character code appearing in their absolute URL ad- 
dress, preceded by the YouTube icon 'EO'. For example: 

http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=msM28q6MyfY (42 chars.) 
is rendered as just'EO msM28q6MyfY' (symbol + 11 chars). 30 Most of 
these YouTube references are active hyperlinks. 
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Publication issues 
Formats, platforms and devices 

Version 2.4 is available as both e-book and in hard copy. Errors detected 
in earlier versions were corrected and the book was provided with an 
extensive index. 31 

Since the functionality of relevant software and hardware varies con- 
siderably and is in a constant state of change, information about de- 
vices, file formats, book-reading apps, etc. is given on line. E-book 
users are therefore advised to consult 'Publication format and devices' 
at Otagg.org/mmmsp/BookFormats.html . 32 Page numbering and hyper- 
links (both inside this book and to the intemet) are fully tested using 
Adobe Reader X version 10.1.3 on both PC and Mac, and Adobe Reader 
version 10.2.1 on an Android tablet. 

Caveat about internet references 

Please be aware that material on the intemet can be deleted, moved, re- 
named, or removed for any number of reasons. Inaccessibility of inter- 
net material referred to in this book is due to circumstances beyond my 
control as simple author/editor. I cannot guarantee the functionality of 
any such reference. 

If you're using a tablet to read this, you may also occasionally see the er- 
ror message 'The author has not made this [content] available on mobiles'. 
You can either not bother about the reference or view it on a computer 
instead. Another error message might be 'Access may be forbidden'. This 
usually tums up when the reference is to a pay-for-knowledge site of 
the JSTOR type. I've tried to keep reference to such sites to a mini- 
mum. 33 Here again, you can either ignore or use a computer in an insti- 
tution that can afford a JSTOR-type subscription. 

30. Worth knowing about YouTube unique file identities: if you copy the 11 characters 
(e.g. msM28q6MyfY) and paste them into the YouTube search box, you will be taken to 
that video and none other, and you will not be told what else 'you might enjoy'! 

31. To send errata, please go to B fd2.formdesk.com/tagg/ErrataMMMSP. 

32. If you're reading this as hard copy, or using book-reading software that doesn't sup- 
port hyperlinks in PDF files, and if you want to know more, proceed as follows. [1] 
Go to a computer with an online connection. [2] Use a web browser and type 
tagg.org/mmmsp/BookFormats.html in the address bar. [3] Read the text! 

33. I think such sites are undemocratic Btagg.org/rants/Pay4Knowledge0901a.htm. 
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Sometimes you may find that a video or audio hyperlink doesn't play. 
That's usually because they're in a format for which your computer or 
tablet has no plug-in. Please also note that compacted files on the inter- 
net (e.g. ZIP format) sometimes need to be first downloaded to your de- 
vice and to be opened in other software than the one you are using to 
read this book. 

Copyright 

Many of the musical and audiovisual works referred to in this book have 
at one time or another been issued commercially. It would in the early 
1990s have been absurd to expect readers to have access to more than a 
very small proportion of those works. However, since 2012, when I 
wrote this text, it has been a very simple matter if you know where to 
look. Fearing prosecution for inducement to illegal acts, I can't be more 
precise here than to say that there are several well-known websites 
where you can hear the majority of recorded works, audio or audiovis- 
ual, I refer to in this book. Some of those sites are pay-per-download 
and legal, some are legal and free, while other free sites may have 
posted recordings illegally. This much I can say: an online search for 
Police "Don’t Stand So Close To Me" (with the quote marks) produced 
32,200 hits [2009-06-13], the first two of which, when clicked, took me to 
actual online recordings of the original issue of the tune (Police, 1980). 
Using the on-screen digital timecode provided, I was able to pinpoint 
the radical change from verse to chorus at 1:48. The whole process of 
checking a precise musical event in just one among millions of songs 
took less than a minute. Please be aware that while it is not illegal to lis- 
ten to media posted on line, downloading works under copyright with- 
out permission or payment most probably is. 34 I have, for the reader's 
convenience, included many references to YouTube postings or to post- 
ings on my site. These references are mainly to two types of work: those 
in the public domain or which I've produced myself, and those which 
were, at the time of publication and to my knowledge, unavailable or 

34. Thanks to Bob Clarida, media and copyright attorney at Reitler, Kailas & Rosenblatt 
(New York) for clarifying these points. 
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otherwise not readily accessible. If you find any such reference to be in 
breach of copyright legislation please inform me (Otagg.org/infocon- 
tact.html) and I'll either take it down, delete the reference or contact my 
legal advisor. For more on publishing knowledge about music in the 
modem media, please visit Otagg.org/infowhy. html#Copyr¡ght. 

Index 

Since version 2.4 of the e-book is also published as hard copy, it has 
been provided with an index (unchanged in version 2.5; pp. 653-691) 
featuring page references to all proper names appearing in the main 
text and the footnotes. Not only does it include authors, editors, per- 
formers, composers, etc., as well as titles of musical works, songs, 
tracks, albums, films, TV productions and so on; it also contains page 
references to all important topics and concepts covered in the book. For 
more about the index, please see the explanations on page 653. 

Formalia 

Typography 

1. A small Tahoma font is used to save space, especially when intemet 
URLs are presented, e.g. □ tagg.org/mmmsp/index.html. 

2. Sans-serif is used for two other purposes: [i] to distinguish compu- 
ter keyboard input from the words around it, for example: 'a 
Google search for Police "Don’t Stand So Close To Me" produced 
32,200 hits'; [ii] to distinguish the headings of tables and figures 
from the surrounding text. 

3. Bold Courier lower-case is used to distinguish note names (a 
bb bl^ ctt = 'A', 'B flat', 'B natural', 'C sharp', etc.) from other uses 
of single lower-case letters. 

4. A phonetic font is occasionally used to indicate the UK pronuncia- 
tion of potentially unfamiliar words according to the symbols 
shown in Table P-1 overleaf. 
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Table P-1. Phonetic symbols for ‘BBC English’ 


a: 

ahl, harp, bath, laugh. half 

D 

hot, what, want, Australia 

ae 

hat, cat, map, Africa 

O: 

or. oar. awe. war. all. tauaht. oueht 

ai 

eve. I, my, fine, hfgh, hi-fi, why 

DI 

bov. cojl, Deutschland 

au 

down. about, Bauhaus, cow. 
now (not know [neu]), 
ploueh ícf. o: and aui 

0 

about, killer, tutor, nation, currant, 
current, colour, fuel, little, liar, lyre, 
future. India, confer, persist, adapt 

5 

the, that, breathe. clothes. 
although, weather (cf. 0 ) 

0: 

cjrcumspect, fern, fir, fur, learn. 

d3 

jazz, John, gin, footage. bridge. 
Fiji, Diango. Gianni (cf. 3 ) 

0U 

no, know. toe. toad. cold, low. 
althoueh. ícf. au. o:i 

s 

help, better, measure. leisure 

í 

shirt. statíon, Sean. champagne. Nis 

s: 0 

air. bear. bare. there. thev're 

tí 

church. itch. cello, future, Czech. hácek 

SI 

date, dav. wajt, station, emajl, 
Australia, patient, hev! 

0 

think, throw, nothing, cloth (cf. 5) 

i 

jt, fit, minute, pretend 

A 

but, luck, won, colour 

i: 

eat, sees, seas, seize, Fiji, email 

u: 

food. cool. rule. rude. throueh. threw 

i: 0 

hear. here. beer. pier 

u 

foot. look. bush, put 

j 

yes, yak, use, Europe. Góteborg 

ju: 

use, few, future, new music, tune 

0 

singing. synchronise, think, 
gong. incredible. 

3 

genre [^amr 9 ], visjon, measure, Joao, 
montage, Rózsa, Zhivago. Zizek (cf. d 3 ) 

1 = start ofstressed syllable 

: = long voieel 


Capitals 

CAPITALS are in general used according to the norms set out in section 
6.9 of Assigmnent and Dissertation Tips at O tagg.org/xpdfs/assdlss.pdf. 

Small capitals are used for five purposes, the first four of which occur 
in the main body of text, the first two of those deriving from their usage 
in Lakoff and Johnson (1979). 

1. To save space and to avoid having to insert a plethora of hyphens 
and inverted commas when introducing a short string of words, 
often used adjectivally, to denote an integral concept, for example: 
The music is music myth is a symptom ofdual consciousness. 

2. To distinguish between typically authorial words and those of real 
or imaginary listeners responding to music, for example: it's essen- 
tial to know how much Austria rather than, say, Brazil or Japan, and 
how much shampoo rather than guns or cigarettes respondents imag- 
ined on hearing the reception test piece. 
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3. To highlight an IMPORTANT TERM introduced for the first time 
(roman font), or to refer to a term explained elsewhere in the same 
chapter or in the GLOSSARY (italic). 

4. To save page space with frequently recurring capital-letter abbrevi- 
ations, for example DVD instead of DVD, IOCM instead of IOCM. 

5. To facilitate quicker identification of alphabetically ordered entries 
in the Reference Appendix. 

Italics 

Italics are in general used according to the norms set out in Assignment 
and Dissertation Tips (Tagg, 2001:49-52) at Btagg.org/xpdfs/assdiss.pdf. 

Italics are also used to demarcate longer expressions that for reasons of 
syntax and comprehension have to be included as part of the sentence 
containing them and which would be even clumsier if delimited with 
quotation marks, for instance: 'you can also refer to musical structures 
in relative terms, for example the danger stabsjust before thefinal chord, or 
the lastfive notes ofthe twangy guitar tunejust before it repeats .' 

Timings and durations 

Given that most musical recordings exist in digital form, and given that 
digital playback equipment includes real-time display, the position of 
events within recordings discussed in this book is given in minutes and 
seconds. 0:00 or 0:00:00 indicates the start of the recording in question, 
0:56 a point 56 seconds after 0:00, and 1:12:07 a point one hour, twelve 
minutes and seven seconds from the start (see 'Unequivocal timecode 
placement', p.256,ff.). Durations are expressed in the same form, e.g. 
4:33 or 04:33 or 0:04:33 meaning 4 minutes and 33 seconds. To save 
space, simple timings may sometimes be expressed as follows (exam- 
ples): 6" = six seconds, YlVi" or 12.5" = twelve and a half seconds, 4’33 or 
4’33" = four minutes and thirty-three seconds. 

Miüiseconds are given either as an integer followed by the abbreviation 
'ms' (e.g. '5 ms' for five milliseconds) or, when denoting exact points in 
a recording, as the final part after the decimal point following the 
number of seconds, e.g. 1:12.500 for one minute and twelve point five 
seconds, or 1:12:05.750 for one hour, twelve minutes and 5% seconds. 
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Frame counts in audiovisual recordings are expressed like milliseconds 
except that they consist of only two digits and are separated from the 
seconds count by a semicolon, e.g. 1:12:07;16 = one hour, twelve min- 
utes, seven seconds and sixteen frames. Unless otherwise stated, 
frames counts are based on the NTSC rate of thirty (29.97) per second. 


Date abbreviations 

When abbreviated, dates are usually formatted yyyy-mm-dd (e.g. 2011- 
02-18) in the main body of text. In footnote references and appendices 
they also appear as yymmdd (e.g. 110218). The date in both cases here is 
the 18 th of February, 2011. The 9* of November 1981 would be 1981-11- 
09 (main text) or 811109 (references). 


Dictionary definitions 

Unless stated otherwise, dictionary definitions or translations are taken 
from the following works: 

The Concise Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, 1995). 

Greek-English Lexicon, ed. Liddell & Scott (Oxford, 1871). 

Cassell’s Latin-English, English-Latin Dictionary (London, 1968). 

Cassell's German Dictionary (London, 1978). 

Cassell’s Italian Dictionary (London, 1978). 

Collins Spanish Dictionary (London, 1982) 

Dicionário Portugués-lnglés (Porto, 1983). 

Le petit Robert (Paris, 1970) 
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1. How much music? 

O NE crude but effective way of understanding music's impor- 
tance is to estimate the amount of time and money the average 
citizen of the urban West devotes to music on a daily basis. 1 

Time budget 

[1] If the TV monitor in the average household is switched on for four 
and a half hours a day, about 120 minutes of music —mostly as jingles, 
logos, advertising music, theme tunes and underscore, less often as 
musical performance or music videos— will pass through the TV's 
speakers into its viewers' ears and brains. 2 

[2] Music heard in shops, boutiques, malls, supermarkets, hotels, bars 
and lifts (elevators), or at religious and sporting events, or at the den- 
tist's, or in public spaces like airports and railway stations, or at the cin- 
ema, or in the theatre, occupies roughly thirty minutes a day in the life 
of the average citizen of the urban West. 

[3] Some people wake up to a clock radio, some listen to weather and 
traffic reports and some just keep the radio on in the background for 
large parts of the day. Another thirty minutes per day seems a reasona- 
ble estimate here, given that most radio time consists of music between 
bouts of news, weather, traffic reports, etc. 2 

1. The figures cited for points 1 and 6 are based on information from a variety of 

sources (e.g. Ala et al., 1984/1985), including notes taken at conferences (see note 2). 
Approximations given in the other points are based on extrapolation. 

2. 'The total average time televisions were switched on in the USA (2005-2006) was 8 
hours and 14 minutes per day... The average amount of television watched by an 
individual viewer [was...] 4 hours and 35 minutes' in 2005-6 and 4 hours 24 minutes 
in 2010-11 (Nielsen Media, 2007 and 2011). Lennart Weibull, (1989, Góteborgs Uni- 
versitet), calculated music to be present during 70% of TV broadcast time. This fig- 
ure included MTV and other cable channels as well as three terrestrial channels. 
Weibull also calculated that music accounted for 90% of radio programming in Swe- 
den in the late 1980s. As early as 1935, 70% of BBC radio programming consisted of 
music. Maull (1999) estimated music to be audible 35% of the time on the UK's all 
four terrestrial channels during peak viewing hours. Given that her calculations 
included two complete football (soccer) matches, the approximation of 50% seems 
quite reasonable, perhaps even conservative. 
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[4] Some people are exposed to music all day in their place of work, 
others aren't. Another average of thirty minutes per day would hardly 
be an excessive estimate for this source of music. 

[5] Most people listen to some music of their own choice at home, in the 
car or on their smartphone. We may also hear music performed at festi- 
vals, on the street, in clubs, bars, concert halls, theatres and so on. Many 
or us sing, whistle or hum in the shower or in the kitchen and parents 
still sing lullabies and nursery rhymes to their young children. Some of 
us go to karaoke bars and most of us join in Happy Birthday and other 
festive songs. Some of us even play an instrument or sing in a choir: if 
so, we have to practise. These voluntary acts of music will likely ac- 
count for another average of thirty minutes per person per day. 

[6] Young people in the USA spend an hour every day playing compu- 
ter games with virtually constant audio. íf young people constitute one 
fifth of the population, the average citizen will hear another twelve 
minutes of music per day while gaming. 

[7] ff you have to phone a large corporation or public institution, you 
will, after 'your call is important to us' and interminable menus of un- 
wanted options, be subjected to hold music before you finally reach a 
human being. On an average day you will also hear a fair number of 
mobile phone ring tones, as well as several musical attention-grabbers 
over PA systems in airports or train stations. You may even be within 
earshot of a belfry or carillon. It's not unreasonable to estimate an aver- 
age of another five minutes per day for hold music, ring tones and tonal 
signals, bell chimes, etc. 


Table 1: Estimated average daily dose ofmusic 


Source ofmusic 

TV, DVD, video, 
Shops, bars, airports, etc. 

Radio 
Place of work 
Personal choice 
Gaming, phones, signals, etc. 

Total 


Estimated minutes/day 

120 

30 

30 

30 

30 

17 (12+5) 

257 mins. = 4 hrs., 17 mins. 
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If these figures have any validity, average citizens of the Westem world 
(including babies, pensioners and the deaf, as well as pop fans and mu- 
sic students) hear music for more than one quarter of their waking life. 
Even if you think these figures are exaggerated, it's unlikely that any 
other sign system — the spoken or written word, pictures, dancing, 
etc.— can on its own rival music's share of our average daily dose of 
symbolic perception. 3 

Money budget 

Music's share of our time budget is echoed by its economic importance. 
Despite doomsday declarations from the industry about the suppos- 
edly adverse effects of file sharing, global phonogram sales rose con- 
stantly to stay at over $40 billion (US) between 1995 and 2001, since 
when they have fallen back to 1990 levels of around $25 billion. 4 This 
recent decline should be seen against the backdrop of substantial global 
increases in the following areas: [1] collection of publishing rights for re- 
corded music; 5 [2] sale of satellite/cable TV services and of computer 
games, both featuring more than their fair share of music; [3] digital de- 
livery of music, accounting for 29% of industrial revenue in 2010; 6 [4] 
the recent emergence of live music promotion as the industry's biggest 
money spinner (Cloonan, 2011). 7 All of these trends should in their turn 
be seen in the context of the financial meltdown of 2008 and of the re- 
sultant radical reduction of disposable income experienced by citizens 

3. According to Sloboda et al. (2000), 44% of a sample of subjects, in any two-hour 
period, were involved in activity that incorporated the experience of music, though 
in only 2% of cases was listening to music the main focused activity. 

4. Economia della musica (2011:11-13). Thanks to Franco Fabbri for this reference. For 
convincing refutation of music industry myths about illegal downloads, see research 
firm The Leading Question's 2005 finding that online music file sharers spent four 
and a half times more on paid-for music downloads than did average fans (BBC 
News Channel, 2005-07-27: □ news.bbc.co.uk/1/hi/4718249.stm [111025]. 

5. Economia della musica (2011:16-18). Also worth noting is, for example, that mobile 
phone ringtone global download rights alone topped $1 billion (US) in 2002 and that 
US ringtone sales alone reached $714 million in 2007 (Wikipedia article Ringtone cit- 
ing research firm SNL Kagan in Entrepreneur magazine, 2009 [2011-07-08]). 

6. Digital sales of recorded music rose by 940% between 2004 and 2009 to reach a 29% 

share of total industry revenue in 2010 ( IFPI, 2011: 6-7). 
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of those nations on whose statistics the trends are based. 7 8 It's also worth 
noting that music is an important source of revenue for the national 
economy of countries like the UK, the USA and Sweden. It can there- 
fore be quite instructive to estimate how much money the average citi- 
zen of the industrialised West spends on music. 9 

Let's say you buy a new sound system for your home every ten years 
and let's assume that the music you hear via the TV and DVD equip- 
ment you buy every ten years is worth one quarter of the purchase 
price value. You may also own a smartphone that plays audio and 
video, and your laptop will contain audiovisual playback software and 
a sound card. You may also be among the one in twenty who buys mu- 
sical instruments, sheet music, etc. and you might be paying for private 
music lessons. You'll almost certainly have to buy cables, plugs and 
batteries for various items of your audio equipment and you'll defi- 
nitely be paying for the electricity you use to run it all. Estimating all 
these costs at $3,600 over ten years works out at one dollar a day. 10 

If you still buy recorded CDs, or if you regularly pay to download mu- 
sic files, or if you buy blank CDs or DVDs, or extra memory to store 

7. Cloonan (2011: 1-2) notes that 'in 2009... the value of live music in the UK... for the 
first time in living memory... exceeded the value of recorded music'. '[T]he most 
important music company in the world now is not a major label, but Live Nation 
Entertainment - an amalgamation of the world's biggest concert promoter, Live 
Nation, and the world's biggest ticket agent, Ticketmaster' (p. 5). '[I]n 2002 Paul 
McCartney earned $2.2 million from recordings, another 2.2 from publishing and 
64.9 from concerts' (p. 3). One of Cloonan's conclusions is: 'If we think back to an 
ideology of the 1960s where artists and audiences were pitted against "The Man" - 
then that Man is now more likely to be a promoter than a record company' (pp. 18- 
19). 

8. Even before the unmistakable failure of finance capitalism in 2008, CD prices had 
increased while average disposable income for all but the top 5% had decreased 
markedly in both Europe and North America. 

9. The estimates given in the next few paragraphs are no more than 'intelligent guess- 
work'. Their inclusion is mainly intended to encourage readers to realistically calcu- 
late how much time they spend on music themselves. 

10. Prices are approximate and in Canadian dollars, including taxes, as of December, 
2006. A low-price flat-screen 27" TV monitor alone would have cost $1,000, an aver- 
age computer setup about the same. An iPhone with accessories would set you back 
another $500. 
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your films and music, you'll probably be spending about $150 annually 
($0.40/day). In addition to that, the share of the money covering music 
production and copyright costs when you buy a DVD, or subscribe to a 
movie channel, or pay for a legal download, or use any other pay-per- 
view system, plus whatever musical activities, including public music 
education, your local and national authorities may see fit to provide or 
subsidise via taxation and levies, 11 may well account for another $150 
annually. All in all that makes another $300 per average year or $0.80 
on a daily basis. 

Much of our musical spending is indirect. Radio and TV license fees 
have to cover the costs of broadcasting copyrighted music as a public 
service while commercial broadcasters pay for the same rights with the 
money they get from the pedlars of consumerist propaganda who in 
their turn pass down their advertising costs to those of us who buy the 
goods or services being marketed. That money pays radio and TV sta- 
tions to broadcast music that will make us want stay tuned to whatever 
channel diffuses their propaganda. So, whenever we buy something 
advertised on broadcast media we aren't just paying for propaganda 
production: we're also paying for the very thing that exposes us to the 
propaganda, i.e. the sort of music diffused by our favourite format ra- 
dio station. It's very difficult to quantify what proportion of a product's 
retail price is devoted to its marketing, let alone determine what part of 
the advertising budget goes to musical production but there is little 
doubt that the amounts of money passing hands here are substantial. 12 

11. A blank media levy exists in several countries. One of its purposes is to offset the 
loss of music rights revenue attributed to private copying. A small but significant 
part of revenue from the direct and indirect taxes we pay to government is used to 
finance non-profit-making ventures like symphony orchestras, ballet companies, 
jazz festivals, not to mention music education and research (including my salary). 

12. Advertising budgets constituting 15-20% of production costs aren't unusual (based 
on a quick glance through fifty-odd web pages in December 2006). Typical prime- 
time TV advertising costs in the USA are calculated at $40,000 for 30 seconds or 10-15 
cents per viewer but can skyrocket to $2.4 million (Docw.mit.edu/NR/rdonlyres/Sloan-School-of- 
Management/15-810Spring-2005/455AE876-A2FB-42C0-A6B7-92CC1CA48591/0/discussion_qus.pdf and 
Bwww.apache.co.za/i/news/axcess/part1/nfl-super-bowl-ads-attract-big-audience.asp?article-tricks=6272, both 
2006-12-28). For advertising music production costs, see Fellows (1998). 
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Every time we visit a café, restaurant, shopping mall, hospital, railway 
station, etc. where piped music is publicly diffused, the costs of licens- 
ing that music are once again passed down to the customer or user. 
Every time we visit a bar or club featuring live music or a karaoke ma- 
chine we will either have to pay an entrance fee or more than the usual 
bar price for drinks. 13 Even mobile phone ringtone rights and tele- 
phone hold music costs are ultimately paid for by us, the customers. 

Perhaps you are a member of the Lady Gaga or Karlheinz Stockhausen 
fan club, in which case you might buy a T-shirt or other merchandising 
memorabilia. 14 Add to these indirect payments for music the possibil- 
ity of two visits each year to musical performances in a concert hall, 
theatre, opera house, entertainment complex or sports arena, plus your 
travel expenses for getting to and from the venue, and we are looking 
at another estimated $250 each year or $0.70 a day. 

In short, we probably spend on average the best part of $900 each year 
on music, the equivalent of about $2.50 each day. In January 2007, $2.50 
was roughly what you would pay in Canada for a standard loaf of 
bread or for a litre of milk. 

Conclusion 

If music is as important as the descriptions just presented suggest, why 
does it so often seem to end up near the bottom of the academic heap? 
The short answer is that education and research (including this book) 
are largely language-based while music is a non-verbal system for medi- 
ating ideas. We may like to talk enthusiastically about our musical ex- 
periences and tastes but we are often at a loss when it comes to 

13. If you visit a bar featuring live music or karaoke three times a year, if you drink three 
beers at $7 on each occasion, if the usual price for one beer is $1, and if the music 
share of the mark-up is $4, that expense alone will count for $36 a year (lif/day). 

14. 'Googling reveals several types of Stockhausen T-shirt, although none seem to be 
official fan merchandise. I also have a 1973 double album by Stockhausen —Greatest 
Hits (© Polydor 2612 023)— with edited highlights of his best-loved works and the 
liner notes, a reprint of a 1971 interview with Rolling Stone' (email from T. P. Usch- 
anov, Helsinki, 2012-11-12). 
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explaining why and how which sounds have what effect. 

'Why and how does who communicate what to whom and with what 
effect' is of course the million-dollar question of semiotics and much of 
this book will suggest ways of tackling that question in relation to mu- 
sic. Still, before launching into the treacherous waters of music semiot- 
ics it's essential to establish a workable definition of the word music 
according to its use in contemporary Westem culture. We at least need 
to know what sort of boat we're in before navigating those troubled 
seas, because some of our difficulties about explaining music come 
from culturally specific assumptions about its very nature. 
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2. The most important thing... 


M USIC as a 'universal language', as the 'language of love', or as 
the 'natural expression of feelings', or as an art transcending 
the sordid social realities of everyday life, or as auditory icing 
on the verbal-visual-numerical cake of logic and the material sciences... 
Those are just five of the more colourful notions of music that I've 
heard in the cultural environment in which I was brought up and have 
lived. 1 Glancing through the estimates of music's everyday importance 
(pp. 35-40), it's clear that those assumptions about music won't be much 
use in explaining how and why, in the everyday reality of most people 
living in this media-saturated society, music communicates what to 
whom with what effect. Indeed, to avoid confusion in what follows I'll 
need to come up with a much more prosaic working definition of MUSIC 
so that readers will know what at least 1 mean by the word. The trouble 
is that defining MUSIC tout court would be an intellectually reckless un- 
dertaking. Therefore, please note that in what comes next I’m not trying 
to describe what I think MUSIC means globally, nor what I think it ought 
to mean in general, nor what it meant in times gone by. 2 No, my work- 
ing definition of MUSIC and the axioms following it are no more than an 
attempt to distil the essence of the sorts ofthing MUSiCseems to mean in the 
cultural environments with which I am familiar and where I've worked as a 
musician or music teacher . 3 


1. [1] Tf music be the food of love, play on': act 1 scene 1 in Shakespeare's Twelfth Night; 
[2] 'music, the universal language': inscription in a stained glass windows in Liver- 
pool's Philharmonic pub; [3] 'auditory cheesecake': see footnote 37, p. 62; [4] notions 
of music's 'transcendence': see Chapter 3, pp. 89-101. See p. 81 for celebrated quotes 
about the importance of music! 

2. For example, the meanings of music in Ancient Greece, in Japan, as well as among 

the Ewe and Tiv are mentioned under Conceptual comparisons (p. 50 ff). For other 
examples of radically different conceptualisations of what we mean by music, see 
Ball (2011: 27-48), referring to ethnomusicological studies of Bali, the Basongye 
(Congo), the Flathead nation (USA), Java, the Kaluli (Papua New Guinea; Feld, 
1982), the Venda (South Africa; Blacking, 1976) and the Yirkalla (Australia). 
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Definition and axioms 

In this book, music will be understood as that form of interhuman com- 
munication in which humanly organised non-verbai sound can, follow- 
ing culturally specific conventions, carry meaning relating to emotional, 
gestural, tactile, kinetic, spatial and prosodic patterns of cognition. 

That rather convoluted working definition can be made clearer with 
the help of the following eight axioms. 

1. Music cannot exist unless it's heard or registered by someone, 
whether out loud or inside someone's head. 

2. Although the original source of musical sound does not have to be 
human, music is always the result of some kind of human media- 
tion, intention or organisation, typically through production prac- 
tices like composition, arrangement and performance. In other 
words, to become music, humans have to organise sounds (that 
may or may not be considered musical in themselves), into sequen- 
tially and synchronically ordered pattems. For example, the sound 
of a smoke alarm is not in itself music, but sampled and repeated 
over a dmm track, or combined with sounds of screams and confla- 
gration edited in at certain points, it can become music. 3 4 

3. If points 1 and 2 are true, music involves interhuman communica- 
tion. 

4. Like the spoken word, music is mediated as sound but, unlike 
speech, music's sounds don't need to include words, even though 
one of the most common forms of music making entails singing, 
chanting or reciting words. While the prosodic, or 'musical' aspects 
of speech —pitch, timbre, speed, rhythm, loudness, etc.— are all 
important to the communication of the spoken word, a wordless 
utterance consisting only of prosodic elements ceases by definition 
to be speech. It will more likely sound like music. 5 

3. That environment is, I suppose, the urban West in general and the UK, Sweden, Can- 
ada (Québec) and Italy in particular, since the mid twentieth century. 

4. Even John Cage's famous 4'33 can be qualified as music because it's a performed 
'silence' organised as a sound event in relation to other, contrasting sound events. 

5. Tonal languages (e.g. Mandarin, Vietnamese, Ewe) make lexical use of pitch differ- 
ence (tonemes) as well as of phonemes (see Glossary and ftnt. 21, p. 276). Tonemes 
are not prosodic elements of speech in tonal languages. 
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5. Although closely related to human touch, gesture and movement 
— dancing, marching, strolling, jumping, hitting, tapping, shaking, 
breathing, blowing, stroking, scraping, wiping, etc.—, human 
touch, gesture and movement can exist without music even if 
music cannot be produced without the mediation of some sort of 
human touch, gesture or movement (even at the computer key- 
board). 

6. If points 4 and 5 are valid, music is no more equivalent to touch, 
gesture or movement than it is to speech, even though it's inti- 
mately associated with all four. 

7. If music involves the human organisation and perception of non- 
verbal sound (points 1-6), and if it's closely associated with touch, 
gesture, movement and prosodic aspects of speech, it is close to 
preverbal modes of sensory perception and, consequently, to the 
mediation of somatic (corporeal) and affective (emotional) aspects 
of human cognition. 6 

8. Although music is a universal human phenomenon, and even 
though there may be some general bio-acoustic universals of musi- 
cal expression (p.47,ff.), the same sounds or combinations of 
sounds are not necessarily intended, heard, understood or used in 
the same way in different musical cultures (Tenet 3, p.47). 

In addition to these eight axioms it's important to posit three more ten- 
ets about the concept of music. 

Tenet 1. Concerted simultaneity and collective identity 
Musical communication can take place between: [1] an individual and 
himself/herself; [2] two individuals; [3] individuals within the same 
group; [4] an individual and a group; [5] a group and an individual; [6] 
members of one group and those of another. 7 

Particularly musical (and choreographic) types of communication are 
those involving a concerted simultaneity of sound events or move- 
ments, that is, between a group and its members, between a group and 
an individual or between two groups. While you can sing, play, dance, 
talk, paint, sculpt and write to or for yourself and for others, it's very 

6. See 'Music and socialisation' (p.58,ff.) and 'Emotion, mood and metaphor (p. 71, ff.). 

7. For further explanation see 'Participants, strands, layers' (p. 446, ff.). 
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rare for several people to simultaneously talk, write, paint or sculpt in 
time with each other. In fact, as soon as speech is subordinated to temporal 
organisation ofits prosodic elements it becomes intrinsically musical, as is 
evident from the choral character of rhythmically chanted slogans in 
street demonstrations or in the role of the choir in Ancient Greek 
drama. Thanks to this factor of concerted simultaneity, music and 
dance are particularly suited to expressing the affective and corporeal 
identity of individuals and communities in relation to themselves, to 
each other, and to their social, as well as physical, surroundings. 8 

Tenet 2. Intra- and extrageneric 

Direct imitation of, or reference to, sound outside the framework of 
musical discourse is relatively uncommon in most Westem musics. 9 In 
fact, musical structures often seem to be objectively related to either: [a] 
their occurrence in similar guise in other music; or [b] their own context 
within the piece of music in which they (already) occur. At the same 
time, it's silly to treat music as a self-contained system of sound combi- 
nations because changes in musical style are often found in conjunction 
with (accompanying, preceding, following) change in the society and 
culture of which the music is part. 

The contradiction between music refers only to music (the intrageneric 
notion) and music is related to society (extrageneric) is non-antagonis- 
tic. A recurrent symptom observed when studying how musics vary in- 
side society and from one society to another in time or place is the way 
in which new means of musical expression are incorporated into the 
main body of any given musical tradition from outside the framework 
of its own discourse. These intonation crises (Asafyev, 1976: 100-101) 
work in a number of different ways. They can: 

• refer to other musical codes, by acting as social connotors of what 
sort of people use those 'other' sounds in which situations, for 
example an 'ethnic' flute in the middle of a piece of mainstream 
pop or a 'pastoral' drone inserted into a Baroque oratorio; 10 

8. Even multitracking, overdubs, etc., although frequently performed by the same indi- 
vidual on different occasions, constitute an intrinsic collectivity of parts or voices. 

9. See 'Sonic anaphones' (p.487,ff.). 

10. See 'Genre synecdoche' (p.524, ff.) and Fernando the Flute (Tagg, 2000b: 34-5, 74-5). 
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• reflect changes in sound technology, acoustic conditions, or the 
soundscape, as well as changes in collective self-perception accom- 
panying these developments, for example from clavichord to grand 
piano, from bagpipe to accordion, from rural to urban blues, from 
rock music to electronic dance music; 

• reflect fluctuations in class structure or other notable demographic 
change, such as reggae influences on British rock; or the shift in 
dominance of US popular music (1930s - 1960s) from Broadway 
shows to the more rock-, blues- and country-based styles from the 
US South and West; 

• act as a combination of any of the three processes just mentioned. 
Tenet 3. Musical universals 

Cross-cultural universals of musical code are bio-acoustic. While such 
relationships between musical sound and the human body are at the 
physical basis of all music, the majority of musical communication is 
culturally specific. The basic bio-acoustic universals of music can be 
summarised in the following four relationships: 

• between [1] the ratejs] at which notes or groups of notes are pre- 
sented (pulse, surface rate, accentuations etc.) and [2] rates of heart- 
beat (pulse) or breathing, or footsteps when walking or running, or 
other bodily movement (shaking, shivering, waving, pulling, push- 
ing, etc.). Put simply, no-one can musically relax in a hurry or stand 
still while running; 11 

• between [1] musical loudness and timbre (attack, envelope, decay, 
etc.) and [2] certain types of physical activity. This means no-one 
can make gentle or 'caressing' kinds of musical statement by strik- 
ing hard objects sharply and that it's counterproductive to yell jerky 
lullabies at breakneck speed. Conversely, no-one is likely to use 
smooth phrasing or soft timbres for hunting or war situations 
because those involved will be too relaxed to do their job; 12 

11. For musical tempo, metronome rates and human heartbeat, see p. 288 ff. 

12. Musical volume (loudness) must be considered as a culturally relative phenomenon, 
in that variations between societies in the loudness of the soundscape (Schafer, 1977: 
71 ff, 151 ff, 181 ff) will require 'loud' and 'soft' to adapt to what is audible above the 
noise of the soundscape (Tagg, 1987a: 145 ff). 
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• between [1] speed and loudness in the presentation of notes and [2] 
acoustic setting. Quick, quiet notes are indiscernible if there is a lot 
of reverberation while slow, long, loud ones are hard to sustain if 
there is little or no reverb. This is one reason why bands playing 
venues with different acoustics have to supply their own acoustic 
space, using adjustable effects for echo, reverb, chorus, etc. 13 

• between [a] musical phrase lengths and [b] the capacity of the 
human lung. This means that few people can sing or blow and 
breathe in at the same time. It also implies that musical phrases 
tend to last between roughly one and eight seconds. 14 

The general areas of connotation just mentioned (spatial acoustics, en- 
ergy, speed, movement, non-musical sound) are all in a bio-acoustic re- 
lationship to the various musical parameters with which they are 
associated (pulse/tempo, volume, duration, timbre, etc.). These rela- 
tionships may well be cross-cultural, but it does not mean that evalua- 
tion of such phenomena as large spaces (cold and lonely versus free and 
open), hunting (exhilarating versus cruel), hurrying (exciting versus 
stressful) will also be the same even inside one culture, let alone be- 
tween cultures. That's because the musical parameters listed as poten- 
tially 'universal' (pulse, volume, phrase duration, certain aspects of 
timbre and pitch, etc.) do not include the way in which rhythmic, metric, 
timbral, tonal, melodic, or harmonic parameters are organised in rela- 
tion to each other inside the musical discourse. Such musical organisa- 
tion presupposes some sort of social organisation and cultural context 
before it can be created, understood or otherwise invested with mean- 
ing. In other words, only very general bio-acoustic types of connotation 
can be considered as cross-cultural universals of music. Consequently, 
even if musical and linguistic boundaries don't necessarily coincide, it 
is as misleading to say that music is a universal language as it would 
be to claim that language is a universal music. 15 

13. See sections about musical space, p. 298, ff. and p. 500, ff. 

14. Circular breathing is used, for example, by didgeridoo players to create a continuous 
note. Bagpipes and organs can carry melody without the restrictions of the human 
lung, as can every 'non-wind' instrument. Some people can even sing while breath- 
ing in. That said, most rhythmic or melodic statements are perceived as units (motifs 
or phrases) seldom occupying more than eight seconds (see p. 272, ff.). 

15. See also the tendency to confuse intuition with instinct (pp. 69-71). 
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To clarify this essential point about music's cultural specificity, it's 
worth mentioning a little experiment I once conducted at a symposium 
on cross-cultural communication. 16 1 informed thirteen participants, all 
working in the sphere of immigrant cultures in Sweden, that they 
would hear eight short examples of music which were 'all connected to 
the same thing: an important event in any culture and something which 
happens to every human being'. The participants were asked to guess 
what the common denominator might be and, if they could not think of 
anything, to jot down on a piece of paper whatever mood, type of ac- 
tion, behaviour, images or thoughts the music suggested to them. All 
eight examples, each taken from a different non-Westem music tradi- 
tion, were connected with DEATH, a universal phenomenon if ever there 
was because, with the exception of mass casualties in wars, natural dis- 
asters etc., the death of virtually every individual is marked by some 
form of ritual in all cultures. Did the thirteen cross-cultural experts 
manage to spot DEATH in the music they heard? 

Despite the obvious initial hint ('an important event in any culture and 
something that happens to every human being'), not a single respond- 
ent associated death or anything death-related (wake, funeral, mourn- 
ing etc.) with any of the eight death-related music examples. Tme, 
connotations like COMPLAINT, WAILING, SADNESS, SERIOUS and SUFFER- 
ING occurred in response to two of eight extracts, but the most common 
descriptions of all the examples had to do with either [1] energetic ac- 
tion or excitement, for example WORK, WAR, FIGHTING, HUNTING, AGITA- 
TION, DANCING, ADVENTURE, GYMNASTICS; or [2] HAPPINESS and 
CELEBRATION, including JOY, CONFIDENCE, FEASTING, ABANDON, CON- 
TENTMENT etc. There was even some LOVE and TENDERNESS as well as 
one WEDDING. More significant is perhaps that eleven of the thirteen re- 
spondents tried to identify the cultural origin of the music: there were 
two Africas (plus one JUNGLE), two Arabs (plus one each for BAZAAR, 
DESERT, CAMELS and Yemen), as well as one each for China, Greece, In- 
DIA and Turkey. Clearly, the examples presenting music for funerals, 
burials, etc. were considered foreign and associated with a variety of 

16. The symposium was organised by Jens Allwood of Goteborg University's Linguistics 
Department in 1983. 
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moods and events, the vast majority of which have no discernible link 
with anything 'death-like' in contemporary urban Western culture. 17 

Conceptual comparisons 

Another way of understanding the Westem concept of music is to com- 
pare it to different but related concepts in other cultures. Although no 
human society of which we have any knowledge has ever been without 
music in the sense defined on page 44, the concept of music is by no 
means universal. For example, the Tiv nation of West Africa (Keil, 1977) 
and the Ewe of Togo and Eastern Ghana do not seem to have found it 
necessary to single out music as a phenomenon requiring a special 
word any more than the British have needed different words for the 
three basic types of snow that the Inuktitut language refines into sev- 
eral subcategories. 18 To be fair, the Ewe do actually use the English 
word music, but only as an untranslated loan word to denote foreign 
phenomena like singing church hymns or listening to the radio. The 
music they make themselves in traditional village life has no equivalent 
label in the Ewe language. According to a Ghanaian colleague: 

'Vú really means 'drum' and há is the word for club or association. A vú 
há is the club you belong to in the village... Voice is called bá, so singing 
is vú bá. Vii is used to signify the whole performance or occasion: the 
music, singing, drurns, drama and so on.' 19 

Having no exact verbal equivalent to our 'music' clearly does not mean 
that the culture in question is without music any more than the English 
language's lack of exact verbal equivalent to the Hindi notion of rasa or 
to the German notion of Weltanschauung means that Anglophones can- 
not conceive of different types of mood/state-of-mind (rasa) or of differ- 
ent ways of looking at the world (Weltanschauung). Nor is a lack of 
equivalent to our word music connected to village communities in West 
Africa because the Japanese, with their long-standing traditions of mu- 
sic and theatre in official religion and at feudal courts, did not feel 

17. For more details on this small experiment and on this topic in general, please see 
‘Universal' Music and the Case ofDeath (Tagg, 1993). 

18. For more on Inuit words for various types of snow, see DI¡ngu¡stl¡st.org/issues/5/5- 
1401.html and D¡ndustryweek.com/Columns/ASP/columns.asp?ColumnId=258 [2002-02-23]. 

19. Conversation with Klevor Abo, Goteborg, 1983-11-02. 
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obliged to invent a word equivalent to the European concept of 'music' 
until the nineteenth century. The Japanese translated 'music' as ongaku 
(), on meaning sound and gaku enjoyment or entertainment. 20 

In other words, neither the Japanese nor the Ewe seem to have needed 
a word for what we mean by 'music' until confronted by Europeans 
and our culture. It must have been strange to meet people like us who 
treated what we call music as if it could exist independently of a larger 
whole (drama, poetry, singing, dancing, ritual, etc.), and the Japanese 
zoomed in on this difference with the word ongaku, identifying the Eu- 
ropean notion of music as referring to the non-verbal sounding bits of 
what they themselves considered as part of a larger set of symbolic 
practices. The Ewe reacted similarly, using the untranslated English co- 
lonial word music to label European music which was not an integral 
part of their own traditional culture and which we Europeans concep- 
tualise as distinct from other related cultural practices. 21 

Both the Ewe (vú) and Japanese (gaku ) concepts resemble to some extent 
that of the Ancient Greeks whose mousike (¡.lovonaj) was short for 
techné mousiké (réyv/] ¡iovoiki)), meaning the art or skill of all the muses, 
including drama, poetry and dancing, as well as singing or playing an 
instrument. The musica of ancient Rome seems to have covered a simi- 
larly broad semantic field. However, there appears to have been a grad- 
ual shift in the meaning of mousiké and musica in leamed circles, so that 
Saint Augustine (d. 430), worrying about the seductive dangers of mu- 
sic, seems to use musica in our contemporary sense of the word music. 22 

20. Source: Prof. Toru Mitsui (Kanazawa) at the IPM, University of Liverpool, February 
1993. The Welsh for 'music', cerddoraeth, contains three morphemes: (i) cerdd (= song/ 
poem); (ii) -or, agency suffix, hence cerddor = bard/singer/musician; (iii) -aeth, abstract 
noun suffix. Cerddoraeth literally means the art of those who make songs or music. 
See also Icelandic's tónlilst (footnote 26) and the troubadour concept (p.53). The closest 
Inuktitut concept is nipi: it includes music, the sound of speech, and noise (Nattiez & 
Schulte-Technoff, 1990: 56). The Finnish word for music, musiikki, is a 19th-century 
loan from Swedish ( musik ). Before that 'the closest equivalents would have been 
soitto/soitanto ("playing") and laulu ("singing"). No term covered both vocal and 
instrumental music, or both composition and performance. Siiveltaa/sdvellys ("com- 
pose/composition") are [also] mid-nineteenth-century neologisms' (T. P. Uschanov, 
email to the author, 2012-11-12). 

21. There is, of course, much more to the history of meanings for the word 'music' in 
Europe. A few of those developments are mentioned later (p.52,ff.). 
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It's likely that this more restricted meaning of mousiké and musica pre- 
vailed amongst scholars and clerics in Europe from the fifth century on- 
wards. 23 Certainly, Arab scholarship of the eighth through thirteenth 
centuries, on which later European theorising about music is largely 

based, used the Greek loan word mousiké (al müsiqa/ ^_^ 3 ¿JI) to refer 

to what we mean by 'instrumental music' today, not to the gamut of ar- 
tistic expressions covered by the mousiké of Plato or Aristotle. 24 It 
should also be noted that Mohammed the Prophet is said to have 
shown great interest in music and that the Qu’rán itself contains no di- 
rectly negative pronouncements against music. However, conservative 
clerics of Islam were later to wam, like St. Augustine, against the al- 
leged evils of music, the main controversy being whether the Prophet's 
judgement of 'poets', including musicians, in the Qur an's 26th sura re- 
ferred to music connected to infidel rites or to music in general. 25 The 
point here is that influential ascetic patriarchs of Mediterranean and 
Middle-Eastern monotheism were worried about the sensual power of 
the non-verbal aspect of sonic expression and that they needed a con- 
cept to isolate and identify it. 

What happens to the word music in the vernacular languages of West- 
ern and Central Europe before the twelfth century is anybody's guess. 
Perhaps, like old Norse or modern Icelandic, there was a blanket term 
covering what bards, narrators of epic poetry and minstrels all did. 26 

22. 'Through an indiscreet weariness of being inveigled do I err out of too precise a 
severity: yea, very fierce am I sometimes in the desire of having the melody of all 
pleasant music, to which David's Psalter is so often sung, banished from mine own 
ears and out of the whole church too.' Strunk (1952: 73-74), quoting Saint Augus- 
tine's Confessions II (London, W Heinemann, 1912): 165-169. 

23. e.g. Boethius (d. 524), Cassiodorus (d. 562), Isidoro de Sevilla (d. 636), Odo de Cluny 
(d. 942), Guido d'Arezzo (d. 1050), all quoted in Strunk (1952: 79-125). 

24. For example, Abu Nasr Al-Fárábi (c. 872-951), whose Kitab al-Musiqa al-Kabir ('The 
Big Book about Music') established the system of modes (p. 322, ff.) still used today 
in the Arab world, and who also wrote about the therapeutic effects of music, was 
known among medieval Muslim scholars as 'The Second Master', the 'First Master' 
being Aristotle (Hozien, 2004). Theories of music sorted under the mathematical sci- 
ences (including al-gebra and al-chemi ) and was spread all over Europe from the Arab 
cities of Córdoba and Seville (Ling, 1983: 64). 

25. They cited traditional sources outside the Qu’rán according to which Mohammed 
was to have considered musical instruments the 'muezzins of the devil' (Skog, 1975). 
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Certainly, the Northern French trouvéres and the Provengal troubadours 
of the eleventh through thirteenth centuries were not only known as 
singers, players and tunesmiths ( trouver/trobar = find, invent, compose) 
but also as entertainers, jugglers and poets. 

Music enters the English language in the thirteenth century via old 
French, whose musique appears about a century earlier. 27 The arrival of 
the word in the vemacular of both nations denotes more or less what 
we mean by music today. It also coincides with the granting of charters 
to merchant boroughs and with the establishment of the first universi- 
ties. Unfortunately, there is hardly enough evidence to support the idea 
that use of the word music in its modem sense connects with the as- 
cendancy of a merchant class, even though the Hellenic period, Arab 
mercantile hegemony, and the ascendancy of the European bourge- 
oisie, all seem to feature the new concept. Whatever the case, the Euro- 
pean ruling classes were able to use the word music in its current 
meaning well before the eighteenth century: the semiotic field had been 
prepared by ecclesiastical theorists who had, by the eleventh century, 
established a metaphysical pecking order of musics. This type of hier- 
archy is, as we shall see (p. 84, ff.), important to the development of Ro- 
mantic notions of music's supposedly transcendental qualities. 

These brief cross-cultural and historical observations about the word 
music indicate that the concept denotes particular sets of non-verbal 
sound produced by humans and associated with certain other forms of 
symbolic representation, sounds which relate enough to physical and 
emotional aspects of human experience to be considered disconcerting 
by ascetic clerics. The question is: which 'sets of humanly produced 
sounds' relate to which other forms of symbolic representation? One 
answer to that question is provided by theories of human evolution. 


26. In Icelandic, music is tónlist (= the skill or art of tones) and composer tónskald (= the 
bard or poet of tones). 

27. Concise Oxford Dictionary (1995); Le Petit Robert (1993). 
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Evolution and development 
Animal music? 

In 1995 a flute made from the femur of the now extinct European bear 
was found by archaeologists working on a Neanderthal burial site in 
today's Slovenia. The flute is between 45,000 and 84,000 years old. 28 
50,000 years may seem like a long time but it's the twinkling of an eye 
in terms of the evolution of our species: the earliest hominid forms 
evolved from the higher primates at least 3Vi million years ago. 

Evolutionist theories of music explain its origins in terms of adaptation, 
by which is meant the ability of a species to find effective survival strat- 
egies by adapting to their environment. Qne theory is that music de- 
rives from the synchronous chorusing of higher primates (Merker, 
2000), while another argues that: 

'[I]t is in the evolution of affiliative interactions between mothers and 
infants that we can discover tlre origins of the competencies and sensi- 
tivities that gave rise to human music.' (Dissanayake, 2000). 

Several other theories stress the importance of what Stephen Brown 
(2000) calls 'musilanguage', i.e. that language and music, both sonic 
and both neurologically intertwined, stem from a common origin, 
'evolving together as brain size increased during the last two million 
years in the genus homo' (Falk, 2000). Like the mother-and-infant the- 
ory, this explanation seems quite plausible because both Homo sapiens 
and neanderthalensis had, if our knowledge of the Slovenian bone flute 
and other finds of prehistoric musical instruments are anything to go 
by, 29 started to treat oral language and music as distinct modes of sonic 
communication. Although neurologically interrelated, these two sonic 
systems were used for different functions. This aspect of evolution is 
important because the separation of music and language is often seen, 
rightly or wrongly, as a trait distinguishing humans from other ani- 
mals. 


28. See Huron (1999). Homo erectus, evolving from earlier hominid forms which evolved 
from the higher primates, develops into two genus: Homo neanderthalensis (c.400,000- 
50,000 BP) and Homo sapiens sapiens (humans, from c. 150,000 BP). 

29. The oldest human (rather than Neanderthal) instrument found so far that is still play- 
able dates from 9,000 BC and was found in Jiahu (China). 
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Qne common objection to the theory of distinction between music and 
language as a basis for understanding the origins of music as a defining 
trait of human behaviour argues that if we, as humans, say that birds 
and whales sing, then we are talking about music, simply because that 
is how we hear it. The sonic habits of humpback whales provide fuel 
for this argument. As those great mammals migrate or swim around 
their breeding grounds, they piece together repeated phrases, singing 
song after song for up to twenty-four hours at a stretch. Humpback 
whales have a seven-octave range similar to that covered by the piano 
keyboard, i.e. a range of fundamental frequencies within the limits of 
what humans can hear, but much larger than the restricted range of 
pitches the human voice can produce. As the months go by, whales 
modify their song pattems and most males end up singing the same 
new song. Humpback whale song also contains rhythms and phrases 
which, stmng together, build forms of a length comparable to ballads 
or symphonic movements. It also seems that their songs contain recur- 
rent formulae which end off different phrases in much the same way as 
we use rhyme in poetry; in fact the more elaborate the whale's song pat- 
tern, the more likely it is to 'rhyme'. 30 

All these traits of whale song come across as typically musical to the 
human ear. But the 'music' of the animal kingdom does not stop there. 
Certain insects produce distinct rhythmic patterns which, like those of 
human music, vary and repeat in longer pattems. Moreover, eleven 
percent of primate species can produce short strings of notes that, 
though less musical to our ears than the songs of humpback whales, 
form a recognisable pattem in time. This behavioural trait, characteris- 
tic for most of our own music, is thought to have evolved independ- 
ently four times within primates. Such evidence suggests that music is 
not exclusive to the human species. 

Qne problem with the objections just raised is that they are anthropo- 
morphic in that they interpret non-human behaviour on the basis of hu- 
man experience, perception and behaviour. The animals make music 
standpoint assumes, in other words, that the whales, insects and pri- 
mates just mentioned hear and react to the sounds they make them- 

30. All information given here about whale song derives from Milius (2000). 
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selves in the same way that ive hear and react to them. It also assumes 
that animals produce those patterns of sound for the same reasons as 
we make what we hear as comparable patterns of sound in our music. 31 
For example, although we hear birds as the greatest songsters of the an- 
imal kingdom, they don't necessarily hear or use the melodies we hear 
them making in the same way as we hear and use melody in the music 
we make. Ornithologist Eugene Morton puts it this way: 

'Any analogy to human music is not interesting to me. It doesn't explain 
anything about how the world is, except how humans want to perceive 
it. Good on 'em, but I want to understand animals... Birdsong consti- 
tutes an avian broadcasting network, letting birds minimise the ardu- 
ous work of flying about during interactions'. 32 

If singing can replace the amount of flying around birds would other- 
wise have to do, it's certainly part of a symbolic system. Instead of 
physically repelling every potential invader of its own space, a bird can 
claim its territory by making sounds we call birdsong. Instead of flying 
round to see if local members of the family are all there before they shut 
down for the night and that they are all there again in the morning, an 
individual bird can join in the evening and dawn choruses. Birdsong is 
in other words a strategy for the survival of individuals within the 
group, because they all have to have a place to nest, and for the group 
as a whole, because they may all need to collect for foraging or migra- 
tion. It seems that singing is just an energy-efficient way for birds to es- 
tablish these relations essential to their survival. 

It would in a similar way be unrealistic to expect whales, who have to 
cover huge distances in search of food but reconvene for breeding, to 
keep visual or tactile underwater checks on the whereabouts of each 
other, as individuals or as family groups, across vast stretches of ocean. 
In this sense, whale song, by replacing tactile and visual contact with 
sonic communication, also acts symbolically to facilitate the social co- 

31. Thomas Eisner, Professor of Entomology at Cornell University and accomplished 
classical musician, holds that we must 'draw a distinction between enjoying animal 
sounds [as music] and saying that animals make music', although, after hearing 
recordings of humpback whales, he admitted: 'if a whale calls me up tomorrow and 
wants to do an evening of sonatas, I would be the first to volunteer' (Milius, 2000). 

32. US ornithologist Eugene Morton, quoted in Milius (2000). 
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hesion necessary for the survival of their species. It's also highly proba- 
ble that the various functions of sonic communication in the animal 
kingdom are linked with what we humans might qualify as pleasure 
and pain, tension and relaxation, etc., i.e. with what ive think of as emo- 
tions and which are essential ingredients in the evolutionary process of 
most sentient beings. 33 If such 'emotions' are linked to situations in the 
animal kingdom where what we hear as their 'music' is used to signal 
messages we might understand verbally in terms like get off my prop- 
erty! or iTs OK, we're all here, then it's also probable that the sounds in 
question are accompanied by patterns of hormone production compa- 
rable to those found in humans when stimulated in certain ways by cer- 
tain sounds in certain situations. 34 

If there is any grain of truth in the line of reasoning just presented, there 
may be grounds for calling that animal 'music' music. After all, such an 
argument would go, what we have described tallies well with the sev- 
enth of our eight axioms about music, with our observations about 
'concerted simultaneity and collective identity', and with several other 
points mentioned earlier (p. 44, ff.). 

Whether or not zoomusicologists can demonstrate a separation be- 
tween music and other forms of sonic communication produced by 
non-human animals, the point here is that we humans seem to have 
done so for at least 100,000 years. One sound-based symbolic system 
(language) is more suited, though not wholly dedicated, to the denota- 
tion of objects and ideas, while the other (music) is more closely, 
though not entirely, linked to movement, gesture, touch and emotion 
(axiom 4, p.44). As stated earlier, language and music, both neurologi- 
cally intertwined and both using the sense of hearing, seem to stem 
from a common origin, evolving together as brain size increased during 

33. For example, the human tendency to like the taste of sweet, heavy food is probably 
grounded in the need of our ancestors to ensure they consumed enough carbohy- 
drate fuel to provide the energy necessary for survival. With more abundant food 
sources and a more sedentary lifestyle, humans have to consciously correct that 
genetic trait. See also 'Emotion words' (p. 74, ff.). 

34. There is no room here to enter this realm of biomusicology. For more information, 
see section 'Biochemical Evidence', especially about naloxone, testosterone and oxy- 
tocin, in Fiuron (1999). 
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the last two million years of evolution in the genus homo. However, 
even though the oldest musical instrument found so far may be from a 
Neanderthal burial site, it's after the demise of our Neanderthal cousins 
some 50,000 years ago that we start to leave significant numbers of 
complex sonic objects behind us. 35 

To summarise: the separation of sonic representation into two distinct 
but physically related spheres of activity — language and music— al- 
most certainly started evolving in our hominid ancestors and devel- 
oped further when we became the only surviving species of the genus. 
Cross (1999) goes as far as to suggest that this distinction between lan- 
guage and music may be the most important thing humans ever did. 
ITl return to this point after the next section which deals with music's 
importance for another fundamental aspect of human development. 

Music and socialisation 

At the age of minus four months most humans start to hear. By the time 
we enter this world and long before we can focus our eyes on objects at 
varying distances, our aural faculties are well developed. Most small 
humans soon leam to distinguish pleasant from unpleasant sounds 
and most parents will witness that any tiny human in their household 
acts like a hyperactive radar of feelings and moods in their environ- 
ment. You know it's no use telling baby in an irritated voice 'Daddy's 
not angry' because the little human sees straight through such emo- 
tional deceit and starts to howl. 

But baby's hearing isn't what most parents notice first about sound and 
their own addition to the human race. They are more likely to register 
the little sonic terrorist's capacity to scream, yell, cry and generally 
dominate the domestic soundscape. Babies are endowed with non-ver- 
bal vocal talents seemingly out of proportion to other aspects of their 
size, weight and volume: they appear to have inordinate lung power 
and unfailing vocal chords capable of producing high decibel and tran- 
sient values, cutting timbres and irregular phrase lengths, all commu- 
nicating messages that parents interpret as I'm uncomfortable or I'm 
irritated or I'm in pain, or I'm hungry, messages demanding action such 


35. See footnote 29, p. 54. 
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aS CHANGE MY NAPPIES! Or COMFORT ME! OT PROVIDE IMMEDIATE NUTRITION! 
Maybe these tiny humans have to yell not just because they can't speak 
but also because they need to dispel whatever state of adult torpor we 
happen to be in while watching TV, chatting, reading or, worst of all, 
sleeping. Babies instinctively use sharp timbres at high pitch and vol- 
ume, sounds that carry well, cutting through whatever ambient hum 
and mumble there may be in the adult world, be it idle conversation, 
background media, fridges, ventilation, etc. Also, irregular rhythms 
and intonation by definition avoid the sort of repetition that can grad- 
ually transform into ambient (background) sound: a baby's yell is al- 
ways up front, foreground, urgent, of varying periodicity and quite 
clearly designed to shatter whatever else mother, father, big sister or 
big brother is doing. That sonic shattering is designed to provoke im- 
mediate response. Desires and needs must be fulfilled nom 

Now is the operative word here. Sonic statements formed as short rep- 
etitions of irregularly varying length are also statements of urgency, as 
well we know from news jingles — important, flash, new, the latest up- 
date.36 Babies seem to have no conscious past or notion of future: all is 
present. The baby's lack of adult temporal perspective in relation to self 
is of course related to its lack of adult senses of social space, which, in 
its tum, relates to baby's egocentricity, essential for survival in the ini- 
tial stages of its life. 

Non-verbal sound is essential to humans. We monitor it constantly 
from inside the womb until deafness or death disconnects us from its 
influence. We use our non-verbal voices to communicate all sorts of 
messages from the time we are bom until we die or turn dumb. To- 
gether with the sense of touch, non-verbal sound is one of the most im- 
portant sources of information and contact with social and natural 
environments at the most formative stages of any human's develop- 
ment. It's vital to senso-motoric and symbolic leaming processes at the 
preverbal stage of development and central to the formation of any in- 
dividual's personality. Then we all have to experience the process by 
which we gradually learn that we are not the centre of others' constant 


36. For more on urgency cues, see 'Newscasting' (p.512,ff.). 
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and immediate attention: we have to get used to being just one human 
subject and social object among many others. We have to have some 
sort of working relationship with whatever society and culture we be- 
long to and we cannot live in the vain hope of returning to a state where 
we are the sonically dominant or foreground figures. We can never re- 
gain any lost paradise, whatever advertisers, spin doctors, religious fa- 
natics or drug-peddling pharmaceutical corporations might have us 
believe. 

Different cultures and subcultures develop different norms for what 
course the process from baby via child to adult should run. The ulti- 
mate goal —becoming a fully functioning adult— depends on what- 
ever the society in question at any given time sees as desirable on 
account of its material basis and cultural heritage. Assuming we have 
all been babies and if baby's power over the domestic soundscape in the 
early development of every human is a biological necessity that must 
be relinquished for that individual to survive among fellow humans in 
adulthood, then we ought to gain important insights into how any cul- 
ture works by studying pattems of socialisation that relate directly to 
non-verbal sound. 

Humans can emit an enormous variety of non-verbal sounds. We 
breathe, talk, cry, shout, yell, call, sob, sigh, laugh, giggle, burp, fart, 
cmnch, slurp, gulp, swallow, yawn, groan, moan, growl, cough, splut- 
ter, slobber, wheeze, sniffle, sneeze, kiss, hiss, snort, spit, scratch our 
heads, smack our lips, blow our noses, clear our throats, cough up 
phlegm, etc. Our hearts beat, tummies rumble and intestines gurgle. 
We make noise, however weak or strong, whenever we move our bod- 
ies — when we sit down or stand up, walk, run, stroll, tiptoe, limp, 
jump, hop, skip, drag our feet, stumble, fall, etc. We also shudder with 
fear, tremble with delight, or shiver with cold so that our teeth chatter. 
We make sound when we hit, kick, drag, push, cut, tap, pat, clap, ca- 
ress, chop, saw, hammer, grind, scrape, slap, splash, smash, etc. Some 
of these sounds are loud, others soft; some are heavy, others light; some 
are fast, others slow; some are high-pitched, others less so; some are 
long or ongoing and repetitive, others short and discrete and so on. All 
these humanly produced sounds are made within a context that is itself 
full of sound. In urban industrialised societies we have fridges, freez- 
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ers, computer drives, traffic, aeroplanes, mains hum, air conditioning 
and all sorts of other mechanical sounds. Elsewhere we may be able to 
hear wind in the trees, rain, sea swell, animals, birds, insects, running 
water, thunder, earthquakes, ice breaking, crisp or slushy snow under 
foot, waves breaking on the shore, etc. 

Some of these sounds we make ourselves, others we just hear in a wide 
variety of acoustic settings, including those inside our own heads and 
bodies. Which (combinations of) sounds are considered pleasant or un- 
pleasant, musical or unmusical, will largely depend on the culture we 
belong to and on what sort of motoric and sonic behaviour prove to be 
generally compatible with the needs of that community, be it a youth 
subculture in late capitalism, an aristocratic elite, or a nomadic people 
using neolithic technology. 

All of us have been babies who have had to learn that we cannot for 
ever remain at the centre of the world around us, acoustically or other- 
wise. We have to learn to cooperate, to negotiate social space for our- 
selves in relation to the community we belong to. Music and dance 
provide socially constructed sonic and kinetic frameworks for that 
learning process. We learn to sing, hum and whistle in accordance with 
the norms of what our culture regards as music, rather than just yelling, 
laughing, mumbling, or bashing objects at will. As we acquire the gift 
of language we leam to distinguish between humanly organised verbal 
and non-verbal sound. More importantly, we are repeatedly exposed, 
within the music culture to which we belong, to the simultaneous oc- 
currence of certain types of musical sound with certain types of action, 
attitude, behaviour, emotional state, environment, gesture, movement, 
personality, people, pictures, words, social functions, etc. From those 
recurrent patterns of interconnection we construct a vast array of cate- 
gories combining several of the constituent elements just mentioned 
into overriding and integral musogenic concepts. 

Many of us also go on to learn how to play an instrument as a way of 
making sound whose functions are clearly different not only to those of 
spoken language but also to those we make when chopping wood, 
hammering nails, ironing clothes, doing the washing up, flushing the 
toilet, taking a shower, walking upstairs, driving a car, eating food, op- 
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erating machinery, folding a newspaper, closing the door, etc. It would, 
from the perspectives just presented, be absurd to regard music as 
some sort pleasant but parasitic appendage to human life, as 'auditory 
cheesecake' as one writer put it . 37 

Cross-domain representation and synaesthesis 

There are other reasons for understanding music as an essential part of 
the survival kit for any human society, not as just cultural icing on the 
socio-economic cake. Some of these reasons can be summarised in the 
following simplified terms . 38 

Our capacity as humans to process signals from the world around us 
via different domains of representation (verbal, visual, motoric, emo- 
tional, etc.) seems to have been one of our species' great advantages in 
the evolutionary struggle, in that we can sort out abstractions of cause 
and effect by distinguishing between visual, verbal, sonic and motoric 
impulses. To put it simply, what we hear at a particular time (a sonic 
event) does not have to represent the same phenomenon as a move- 
ment or emotion we may perceive at that same time. 

Of course, such domain-specific signal processing in no way prevents 
humans from making connections between several simultaneous do- 
main-specific signals if they co-occur on a regular basis. For example, 
when a loving parent talks in a sing-song voice to a baby while holding 
and rocking it, the little one receives signals that are at the same time 
specific to the sonic, motoric and emotional domains of representation. 
As these comhinations of domain-specific signals are repeated, the infant 
learns to make connections between them so that another, overriding 
or 'embodying' type of representation comes into play. Such combina- 
tions of sonic, motoric and emotional signals are sometimes called 
proto-musical 39 They also relate to synaesthetic pattems of cognition. 

37. The 'parasitic' notion comes from D Sperber's Explaining Culture (Oxford, 1996), that 
of 'auditory cheesecake' from S Pinker's Hoiv the Mind Works (London, 1997). For 
critical discussion of these notions, see Cross (1999) and Ball (2011: 17-20, 48-49). 

38. In this section I am drawing mainly on Cross (1999) and S Brown (2000). 

39. Cross (1999), drawing on Karmiloff-Smith (1992); see also S Brown (2000). 
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Fig. 2-1. Music and levels of cross-domain representation 40 



The specific domains relating to (proto-) musical representation, shown 

in figure 2-1, partially overlap and need some explanation. 

1. The physical domain covers the ballistics, trajectory and kinetic rela- 
tionship of a body, or bodies, including one's own, to the type of 
space through which it travels or in which it is motionless. Fast or 
slow, jerky or smooth, regular or irregular movement, or no move- 
ment at all, in an open or closed space; movement which arrives or 
leaves within that space, towards or away from a point inside or 
outside it, movement which waits or passes over or under, up or 
down, to the left or right, to the back or front, to and fro or in one 
direction, suddenly or gradually: these aspects of movement and 
space, when performed by a human, are all part of the physicai 
domain of representation. It also includes the presentation of some 
aspects of heaviness or darkness and lightness, of density and spar- 
sity, as well as of multitude and singularity. 

2. The gross motoric domain of representation involves the movement 
of arms, legs, head, torso, lower body, etc., e.g. walking, running, 
jumping, dancing, pushing, pulling, thrusting, dragging, waving, 
rolling, hitting. 

3. Th efine motoric domain of representation involves the movement of 
fingers, eyes, lips, tongue, etc. Blinking, glittering, shimmering, rus- 
tling, babbling, clicking, tapping, fiddling, dripping, etc. all exem- 


40. Motoric (f) means fine motoric, motoric (g) gross motoric. 
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plify movement requiring fine motoric representation. 

4. The linguistic domain is mainly concerned with prosodic pattem- 
ing, with the 'musical' elements of speech, i.e. with intonation, tim- 
bre, accentuation, rhythm, dynamics, etc., including the sonic 
characteristics of vowels and consonants. 

5. The social domain involves the representation of pattems of human 
interaction, for example of individuals to a group or vice versa. As 
we'll see later, particular strategies for structuring musical parts or 
voices can correspond to particular socialisation patterns. 41 

6. The emotional domain is self-evident. It involves evaluating a situa- 
tion in response to different body states such as posture, muscular 
tension or relaxation, hormonal stimulation, adrenalin count, etc. It 
includes evaluation of experience whose verbal conceptualisation is 
often formulated in polarities like pleasing/painful, happy/sad, 
beautiful/ugly, love/hate, security/threat, etc. 42 

It should be clear that these six domains of representation are in no way 
mutually exclusive. For instance, it's impossible to imagine a gross mo- 
toric activity like dragging (domain 2) without considering bodily 
movement in space and aspects of heaviness (domain 1). Moreover, 
any aspect of the emotional domain needs to be qualified by aspects 
from other domains. For example, is the expression of pain sharp and 
sudden? Is it relentless, throbbing and ongoing, or is it stifled in the 
background? Does the pain come in gradual waves or as violent 
shocks? Does it make you quiver, shudder, jump, fall over, fall apart, 
yell, scream, groan or grumble? Or does it hit, stab, pierce or poison 
you? Or does it make you depressed and apathetic? Is the pain re- 
pressed and under control, or is it up front and violent? Perhaps it para- 
lyses or silences you altogether? Is it the pain of a solitary individual or 
does it more closely resemble a community of suffering? 

Proto-music's six domains of representation also overlap in terms of 
SYNAESTHESISA 3 For example, some onomatopoeic pairs, like babble and 
bubble or rumble and tumble, are normally, though not exclusively, asso- 


41. See 'Social anaphones' (p. 514) and Chapter 12, esp. p. 449, ff. 

42. For definitions, see under Emotion, mood and metaphor (p. 71, ff.). 

43. Synaesthesis and synaesthesia are explained in the next paragraph. 
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ciated with the sonic and visual/kinetic aspects respectively of the same 
basic type of movement, as, indeed, are rustle and glisten. Other soni- 
cally similar words like bustle, hustle and hassle not only lend them- 
selves to expression in visual or sonic terms: they also include aspects 
of social interaction and emotional evaluation. It's the combination of 
all these aspects that makes those concepts particularly musogenic. 

Before going any further in this explanation, I need to clarify that I'm 
using the noun SYNAESTHESIS, not synaesthesia, to denote any normal 
use of two or more modes of perception at the same time. While synaes- 
thesia is used as a clinical term denoting a neurological condition in- 
volving the disturbance of normal perception by the involuntary 
intrusion of impulses from more than one sensory mode, synaesthesis is 
no more than a transliteration of auvanrOyaig, aisthésis meaning 'percep- 
tion' and syn = 'with', 'accompanying', i.e. simultaneous perception in 
more than one sensory mode. 44 Synaesthesis is therefore not a patholog- 
ical condition but a normal and essential part of human cognition. The 
only terminological trouble here is that synaesthesis and synaesthesia 
both give rise to the adjective synaesthetic. To avoid further confusion, 
then, synaesthetic will here qualify any type of perception using more 
than one sensory mode at the same time. In more concrete terms, I will 
qualify, for example, the combined tactile, kinetic, visual and sonic as- 
pects of babble, bubble, bumble, rumble, crumble, tumble, rustle, bustle, hus- 
tle or hassle as SYNAESTHETIC because they constitute instances of 
normally functioning SYNAESTHESIS. 45 

To summarise the argument so far, music can, as defined on page 44, be 

44. For example: '[W]hile cross-sensory metaphors are sometimes described as "synaes- 
thetic", true [s/c] neurological synaesthesia is involuntary and occurs in slightly 
more than four percent of the population (1 in 23 persons) across its range of vari- 
ants/ (Den.wikipedia.org/wiki/Synesthesia [2006-12-02]). 

45. Interference from colour perception is an often cited symptom of synaesthesia (the 
disorder). Given the connotatively polysemic character of colour, it is doubtful that 
colours are operative in normal musogenic synaesthesis. Red can 'mean' danger or 
full-blooded life, stop at the traffic lights or charge like a bull at a red rag; green 
'means' go for un-green vehicles and can connote Ireland or Libya, envy or fresh- 
ness; death can be black or white, depending on your cultural membership; blue can 
be the blues or a bright summer sky; yellow can be cowardly or sunny, etc., etc. Col- 
our itself is not normally associable with elements of musical expression but its often 
contradictory individual connotations can. 
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understood as a specifically human type of activity which lets us mix 
elements from any of the six domains of representation into an integral 
whole. It's an activity allowing us to represent combinations of signals 
from its constituent domains in one s ymbolic package rather than in 
merely linguistic, social or somatic terms. As a meaningful system of 
non-verbal sound, music lets us engage in interpersonal activity on 
many levels simultaneously, either by making the music or by respond- 
ing to it individually or together with others. To express ourselves on 
all these levels at the same time, we don’t need to confront each other 
with verbal outbursts, bodily display or physical interaction: we can 
use music instead. In other words, music provides relatively risk-free ac- 
tion to members of the culture producing and using it because it pro- 
vides socio-culturally regulated forms of potentially risky interaction 
between humans. But music does more than that: it can also help avoid 
confusion. Avoid confusion? How can that be when music is so often 
thought of as 'polysemic'? I had better explain (see also p,167,ff.). 

Imagine, for example, the not uncommon state of mind characterised 
by a mixture of irritation or resentment and the feeling that is neverthe- 
less a nice day and good to be alive. Using the linguistic domain, you 
could communicate this single dynamic state of mind directly to a 
friend, partner, child, parent, or to the authorities, by expressing first 
your disapproval, then your generally positive mood. You could start 
by speaking with sharp timbre and choppy delivery, then switch to a 
smooth, mellifluous voice. Using the fine motoric domain, you could 
first frown, then smile; or tap your fingers nervously then flutter your 
eyelids encouragingly; or grit your teeth then relax your mouth. So- 
ciaüy, you could first avoid the people causing the irritation and then 
welcome them into your company. Using the physical and gross motoric 
domains of representation, you'd almost have to first beat up the indi- 
vidual[s] causing the irritation, then cuddle them. Emotionally, you'd 
probably want to first yell and stamp your feet, then sit down and relax; 
or perhaps you'd first tense your shoulders and clench your fists, then 
lean back, open your arms and show the palms of your hands. 

Although feeling irritation on a basically good day is hardly a symptom 
of emotional instability, expressing that dynamic using just one of mu- 
sic's constituent domains of representation, as described in the previ- 
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ous paragraph, might well come across as contradictory and confused. 
It might even cause offence, perhaps even provoke a diagnosis of manic 
depression. However, thanks to its character of cross-domain represen- 
tation, music is able to mediate that same sort of dynamic as a unified 
single experience in a socially negotiated and culturally specific sonic 
form. After all, we seem to readily accept that the single linguistic con- 
cept of LOVE involves feelings of vulnerable anxiety and the fear of loss 
in addition to the occasional, indescribably powerful bout of euphoria. 
Similarly, it's impossible for us mortals to entertain the notion of hu- 
man LIFE without considering death. 46 

These platitudes about love and life serve to illustrate the fact that 
while language occasionally lets us conceptualise dynamic states of be- 
ing as integral experiences, music almost always does so. Feeling an- 
GRY ON A GOOD DAY, or DESPERATELY TROUBLED IN THE MIDST OF CALM 
AND BEAUTY, or TOTALLY SICK OF THE WORLD AND FEELING IRREPRESSIBLY 
ALIVE BECAUSE OF THAT DISGUST— these are no more than inadequate 
verbal hints of just three of the innumerable kinds of mood categories 
music can create. 47 We should therefore not be surprised when re- 
spected critics describe the first movement of Mozart's 40th symphony 
(1788) in terms of both 'deepest sadness' and 'highest elation'. 48 Was 
Mozart confused when he wrote the music? Probably no more so than 
usual. Does the music make a confused or contradictory impression? 
Not to modern European ears: it's one of the most well-known, highly 
valued and widely covered pieces in the Viertnese classical repertoire. 
Were the critics confused when they wrote about sadness and elation in 

46. According to Swedish poet Kristina Lugn, life is the only possibility we have not to 
be dead ('[L]ivet ar den enda mójlighet vi har att inte vara dóda'). Thanks to Margit 
Kronberg (Mólndal) for this reference (phone call 2006-12-25). 

47. For TROUBLEDIN THE MIDST OF CALM AND BEAUTY, try the third movement of Bartók's 
fourth string quartet (1929). For SICK OF THE WORLD AND FEELING ALIVE BECAUSE OF THAT 
DISGUST, try Nirvana's 'Smells Like Teen Spirit' or 'Lithium' on CD Nevermind (1991). 
Check out also the selection of mood categories listed on pagel76. 

48. 'Von Wehmüthigsten bis zum Erhabenesten': Saint-Foix quoting an anonymous 
review of the symphony movement (G minor, K550) in an 1804 number of the pres- 
tigious Viennese periodical Allgemeine Masikzeitung. Among other review descrip- 
tions of the same piece are 'impassioned', 'worried' and 'moving'. For more on this 
subject, see Stockfelt (1988: 21-22). 
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the same breath about the same music? No: they, too, were just giving 
pallid verbal hints of what they felt the music to be expressing. 

By combining input from its constituent domains of representation, 
music forms integral categories of cognition that, from a logocentric 
viewpoint, seem contradictory or confused, even though those catego- 
ries may correspond more accurately with what we actually feel or im- 
agine on a daily basis: angry on a good day, troubled in beautiful 
surroundings, sad and elated, vulnerable and euphoric, etc. This holistic 
aspect of musical cognition may well be one reason for music's ability 
to move us so deeply, sometimes even to occupy our whole sensory be- 
ing. It may also be one reason for music's therapeutic usefulness. Fur- 
thermore, music helps cognitive flexibility, the ability to mix, switch 
and correlate across different domains of representation. Viewed from 
these perspectives, the development of distinctions between music and 
speech as two different modes of aural expression may well be, as 
Cross (1999) suggests, 'the most important thing we humans ever did'. 

A quick trip around the brain 

The cognitive neuroscience of music tells a similar story, albeit in a very 
different way, about the holistic, synaesthetic and cross-domain char- 
acteristics of music. 

'As soon as the primary auditory cortex receives a musical signal, our 
"primitive", subcortical brain kicks in at once: the cerebellum 's timing cir- 
cuits fire up to pick up the pidse and rhythm, and the thalamus takes "a 
quick look", apparently to check for danger signals that require any im- 
mediate action before more complex processing occurs. The thalamus 
then cortnects with the amygdala to produce an emotional response — 
which, if danger is detected, might be fear. Only after this primeval scan 
to warn of hazards does the detailed dissection of the sound signal be- 
gin.' (Ball, 2010: 244-245; author's quotes, my italics) 

That 'detailed dissection' starts when sound signals, sent from the co- 
chlea to the brain stem for initial pitch treatment, are forwarded as infor- 
mation to several different cerebral departments, as follows. 

'[Pjitch intervals and melody are processed in the lateral part of [...] He- 
schl's gyrus, within the temporal lobe, which has circuitry involved in 
pitch perception. [Pitch intervals and melody] are also handled by the 
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planum temporale, a domain that deals with [...] timbre and the spatial lo- 
cation ofsound sources, and by the anterior superior temporal gyrus, which 
deals with streams ofsound, including spoken sentences/ ( loc. cit.) 

These two citations, the second focusing on pitch and intervals, are just 
sample sketches of how which parts of the brain deal with which as- 
pects of music. Other aspects of pitch and tonality are missing from the 
samples, as are most aspects of metre, periodicity, long-term narrative, 
overall spatiality, compositional texture and patterns of expectation. To 
cut a long story short, music involves activity in the temporal, frontal 
and parietal lobes of both brain hemispheres, as well as in the amy- 
gdala, hippocampus and cerebellum. Even the occipital lobe is active 
because playing from sheet music or following a score aren't the only 
musical activities involving vision. If you're dancing to music and want 
to avoid bumping into other dancers (or the wall); or if you're reacting 
to film underscore, or watching musicians or the crowd at a live music 
event; or if you're just 'seeing things inside your head' as you listen to 
music, then your occipital lobe will also be in action. Put tersely, one of 
the most striking neurological features of musical experience is that 
neurons fire up all over the brain . 49 

It should at the same time be obvious that the brain is not some sort of 
computer hardwired to process the same sound signals in the same nat- 
urally predetermined way in each individual or group of individuals 
living anywhere in the world at any time in history. However, that is 
what a small but significant minority of students I've met over the 
years apparently believe. It's a belief that rests on two assumptions: [1] 
since experience of music affects body and emotions without seeming 
to involve much, if anything, by way of intellectual reasoning, it is intu- 
itive; [2] if the process is intuitive it is also instinctive and therefore nat- 
ural. The first assumption is not unreasonable but the second is 
fundamentally flawed because intuition and instinct aren't the same 
thing. INSTINCT is an 'innate, fixed pattern of behaviour in response to 
certain stimuli', which by definition ('fixed', 'innate') involves natural 
hardwiring, whereas INTUITION, defined as 'immediate apprehension 
by the mind', clearly does not ('apprehension', 'mind'). 50 In fact, many 

49. 'Neurons fire up all over the brain' is, I believe, a quote from Levitin (2006). 
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of the intuitive skills we possess, like casual everyday speech in our 
mother tongue, are culturally specific. When it comes to musical intui- 
tion, I'm certainly not the only individual never to have leamt the intu- 
itive skills involved in reaching the 'natural' state of trance experienced 
by those familiar with the sounds of shamanistic ritual or with the sing- 
ing of worshippers possessed by the Holy Spirit in extremist sects of 
evangelical Christianity. Nor can I sing in one metre, clap my hands in 
another and walk in a third like many Sub-Saharan Africans, whose in- 
tuitive ability to do so 'comes naturally', but no more nor less so than 
mine when I immediately and with no conscious effort recognise har- 
monic closure in a euroclassical V-I cadence. 51 The difference between 
those intuitive skills is a result of nurture, not nature. 

Of course, none of this means that there is no musical instinct in hu- 
mans any more than our inability to speak or understand most of the 
world's languages means that humans aren't hardwired for language. It 
simply means that what seems to come naturally to us in music — what 
we hear as pleasant or unpleasant, appropriate or inappropriate, either 
together or in sequence, and for which purposes— cannot be explained 
in terms of innate instinct, genetic make-up or any other sort of hard- 
wiring. 52 That should be patently obvious, not just from observable dif- 
ferences between 'what comes naturally' in one music culture and in 
another but also by paying attention to how the brain actually works, to 
how it lets us think, learn, adapt, discover and innovate. The brain is an 

50. Intuition derives from Latin intüéor/intüitus (~ consider, pay attention to), instinct 
from instigo/instinctum (= incite, stimulate, instigate). Note also the etymological sim- 
ilarity between intuition and tuition. 

51. 'V-I' is shorthand for 'perfect cadence', the last two chords in virtually any hymn 
tune, parlour song or euroclassical work written between 1730 and 1910. For Sub- 
Saharan cross rhythm, see pp. 457-463. 

52. Some will still insist that semitones are 'naturally dissonant' because their pitches 
are in the complex ratio of 25:24 and that the 'perfect' fifth, with its pitch ratio 3:2, is 
'naturally consonant'. For more on this issue, see pp. 47 ff., 179-182, 319; see also 
Simpson (2010) and Tagg (2011e). Part of the problem may be uncritical acceptance 
of the unidimensional quantification syndrome in contemporary capitalism. Its 
expression in popular culture can be seen on TV where a combination of humanist 
and natural-science approaches to crime solving (e.g. Maigret, Cracker, Wallander) has 
been replaced by dna profiling and an almost fetishistic focus on forensics as a sen- 
sationalist sort of 'sexy' science (e.g. CSI, Walking the Dead, Coid Case Files). These 
beliefs have even had adverse effects on the judiciary: see ■ The CSI Effect (2010). 
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amazingly complex and dynamically adaptive organism, not a crip- 
pling corporate or state bureaucracy. Plasticity is one of its defining fea- 
tures. We would have never survived, let alone evolved, as a species if 
the brain had been a glorified operating system running bio-behav- 
ioural software. 53 Instead, it enables us, whatever our genetic inherit- 
ance, to survive and flourish in the vast variety of changing situations 
in which we have to live and leam from birth to death. If anything is 
natural — and wonderful— about how the brain deals with music, it's 
the way it lets us all experience so many parts of our being at the same 
time, whatever our predispositions and circumstances. 

Emotion, mood and metaphor 

Before rounding off this chapter, two common assumptions about mu- 
sic need to be addressed: [1] music expresses moods and emotions; [2] 
music cannot be described in words. Neither assumption is wrong: it's 
just that it's misleading to reduce our understanding of music to those 
general assumptions alone. There's no room here to discuss these issues 
in any depth but I'll try to pinpoint some cmcial conceptual problems 
and, where possible, suggest ways of dealing with them. 

First let's confront the notion that music expresses the feelings of the 
artist. Tchaikovsky certainly did not think so. 

'Those who imagine that a creative artist can — through... his art— ex- 
press his feelings at the moment when he is moved, make the greatest 
mistake. Emotions, sad or joyful, can only be expressed retroactively .' 54 

I'd go further than Tchaikovsky because I don't think you even need to 
have felt the emotion previously to present it convincingly. After all, a 
good actor playing a dastardly Richard III or a psychotic Hitler does 
not himself need to have ever felt or behaved like those villains to elicit 
emotions of disgust or horror in his audience. Similarly, as Frith (2001: 
93-94) notes, the applause for Elton John's rendition of Candle In The 
Wind at Princess Diana's funeral was not 'for being sincere... (his busi- 
ness alone)... but for performing sincerity... [It was] a performance of 
grief in which we could all take part'. 

53. For information about working memory and the phonological loop, see pp. 272-273. 

54. CitedbyBall (2010: 259). 
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In order to convincingly communicate a sense of grief, loneliness, joy, 
contentment, or whatever other state of mind is required, the musician 
(composer, arranger, performer, etc.) must first be in some way aware 
of that state of mind. It has to have been observed, grasped, appropri- 
ated and shaped before it can be chanelled and presented in a culturally 
competent form that can be understood by an audience. If you ever had 
to rush to be on time for an engagement to sing or play at a funeral, and 
if one of the deceased's nearest and dearest thanks you afterwards for 
'the beautiful music' before you hurry off to another appointment, 
you'll know exactly what I mean. If you had expressed your own feel- 
ings through music at the funeral you would have shown total disre- 
spect for both the bereaved and deceased. If you can't come up with 
something suitably dignified and moving for a funeral, however you 
might be feeling yourself, you're simply not doing your job. 

Viewing musical competence in this prosaic way is useful because it 
makes the essential distinction between emotion and the representation of 
emotion. That doesn't mean the artist's composition or performance is 
fake. It's simply a presentation, based on a combination of memory, ret- 
rospection, 55 empathy, sensitivity, imagination and skill. That presenta- 
tion process also involves some distancing from the emotion or mood 
in question because it has to be identified and grasped conceptually 
— almost always in intuitively musical rather than in consciously ver- 
bal terms— before it can be packaged in a culturally viable form. 56 

Having made this cardinal distinction between emotion and the musi- 
cal representation of emotion, we are still not much wiser about differ- 
ences of meaning between 'woolly words' like emotion, affect, feeling and 
mood that are commonly used when talking about music and an indi- 
vidual's internal state of being. Let's try to unravel some of that 'wool'. 


55. As suggested by Tchaikovsky and Hindemith: see Ball (2010: 259). 

56. This distinction is similar to that between the Indian concepts bhüva (Tra') — an indi- 
viduaTs feeling, emotion, mood or state of becoming— and rasa (T*T) — the dominant 
emotional theme of a work of art. Rasa can be compared to states of mind or body 
perceived 'through a window'. The rasa is not 'the emotion' or 'the mood' but its per- 
ceived framework/'packaging'; see also ftnt. 74, p. 335. 
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Emotions are characterised by the involuntary physiological response of an 
individual to an object or situation relating both to that individual's 
physical state and to sensory input. This means there has to be observ- 
able response to such stimuli for emotion to exist. That is not so with 
AFFECT, which can exist and be felt by a subject without concomitant 
observable emotion. Affect can in that sense be seen as a larger set of 
phenomena in which emotion is a subset of primary importance. 57 

FEELINGS are strictly speaking neither emotions nor affects although all 
three words are often used synonymously. Feelings are the subjective 
experience of emotion or affect. For example, people in a state of uncon- 
trolled fury, paralysed panic or euphoric ecstasy are overwhelmingly 
occupied by living out that 'involuntary physiological response' (the 
emotion), but that does not altogether preclude self-awareness, how- 
ever fleeting it may be, which allows the emotion or affect to be regis- 
tered by the subject as a feeling. 

MOOD is usually thought of as an ongoing state of mind — positive or 
negative, static or dynamic. A mood is psychologically more likely to 
last for hours or even days compared to the mere seconds normally oc- 
cupied by the expression of an emotion. Perhaps this simple distinction 
can help us sort out notions of mood and emotion in relation to music. 
To test that hypothesis, let's retum to two of the musogenic but 'inade- 
quate verbal hints of musical meaning' suggested on page 68 —FEELING 
ANGRY ON AN OTHERWISE GOOD DAY and DESPERATELY TROUBLED IN THE 
MIDST OF CALM AND BEAUTY. It would not be unreasonable to identify 
mood with the general scene — the GOOD day, the calm and beauty— 
and emotion with the more explicit state ofmind —FEELING ANGRY and 
DESPERATELY TROUBLED. One problem with this distinction is that nei- 
ther GOOD DAY nor CALM AND BEAUTY are simply moods without affect 
or emotion because a GOOD DAY (rather than a bad one) involves some 
degree of elation rather than depression, while CALM AND BEAUTY 
(rather than stress and ugliness) implies a sense of contentment and 
wonder (rather than of frustration and indifference). Meanwhile, the 
OTHERWISE and the IN THE MIDST OF both imply that the listener provid- 

57. Affect /'aefekt/ is an important concept in musical scholarship. However, since it is a 
problematic concept (Meyer, 1956:13-22; Bartel, 1997: 29-89; Tagg, 2000a: 45-50), its 
discussion has to be omitted from this account in the interests of clarity and brevity. 
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ing the 'inadequate verbal hints of musical meaning' hears the music in 
both cases as each presenting a different type of emotion felt by the 
same subject. It's the same person feeling both angry and happy, just as 
the person feeling both troubled and the effects of great calm and 
beauty is also one and the same. This 'multi-affect, single-subject' con- 
ceptualisation would certainly fit the third of page 68's 'inadequate ver- 
bal hints' — SICK TO THE TEETH OF THE WORLD AND FEELING 
IRREPRESSIBLY ALIVE BECAUSE OF THAT DISGUST. 58 Does this mean that a 
musical mood is a combination of musically encoded emotions or af- 
fects? Or are emotions in music, like melody in comparison to speech, 
extended to last long enough to become a mood? Or is there a deeper 
problem preventing us from distinguishing between mood and emo- 
tion in music? 

The underlying difficulty is, however tautological it may sound, that 
words denote states of mind in logogenic, not musogenic, terms. A 
brief scan of mood categories for silent film or in library music cata- 
logues reveals this problem clearly. 59 Some musical mood labels denote 
emotions (JOY, SADNESS, etc.), but others use demographic, ethnic or ge- 
ographical categories (CHILDREN, Gypsy, RUSSIA, etc.), or generic loca- 
tions (SEA, WIDE OPEN SPACES, LABORATORY, 1960s, etc.), or types of 
activity, social function or ceremony (BATTLE, SPORT, FUNERAL, etc.), or 
generic movement (ACTION, TRANQUILLITY, FLYING, etc.), or narrative 
genre (CRIME, SCIENCE FICTION, etc.), or episodic function (INTRO, 
BRIDGE, ENDING, etc.), or musical style and genre or instrumentation 
(CLASSICAL, JAZZ, ELECTRONICA, PAN PIPES, etc.). 

‘Emotion words' 

The fact that EMOTION WORDS 60 present just one of several ways of label- 
ling musical 'moods' may partly be due to the audiovisual contexts in 
which silent film and library music are used, but that is certainly not 

58. Or, as renowned pianist Lang Lang remarked about Liszt's arrangement of Schu- 
mann's Wicimung, 'It works so well because you have the happiness and the sadness 
at the same time' (□'f í BBC4 documentary, 2013-01-11, c. 21:05 hrs.). 

59. See content pages of Rapée (1924); see also section on library music (pp. 223-227), 
particularly Table 6-2 on page 225. 

60. By emotion words is simply meant words —mostly nouns and adjectives but also 
adverbs— denoting emotion, e.g. joy, joyful, joyfully. 
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the whole story. The underlying problem with emotion words when 
talking about music is that they denote states ofmind in abstracto. They 
are not like music which culturally packages an emotion or affect into a 
performance, live or recorded, through the process just described (pp. 
71-72). Instead they do what words are particularly good at: as signifi- 
ers they lexically denote their signifieds. It's in this way that whatever 
emotion or affect a word denotes can be conceptually distinguished 
from all the gesturality, spatiality, tactility, temporality and kinetics 
that are part of the 'physiological response' that is by definition EMO- 
TION (p.73) and which is intrinsic to musical conceptualisation of that 
emotion or affect. 

Consider, for example, the emotion or affect behind the verbal label 
'joy'. Are we talking about: [a] the joy of a small boy excitedly bubbling 
over as he plays with a new toy; [b] a calm, confident sense of joy 
slowly welling up inside someone realising that the end of the tunnel 
may be in sight; [c] the joy of two young girls giggling as they share an 
exciting secret; [d] the joy of a large crowd, seen from above in a city 
square, celebrating liberation from war and oppression; [e] the joy of a 
parent tenderly cradling his/her new-bom baby? Those five 'joys' de- 
mand very different musics. Some of them will be fast, others slow; 
some loud, others soft; some gentle and delicate, others energetic and 
ebullient; some high-pitched, others pitched lower; some rhythmically 
regular, others irregular; some metric, others rhapsodic; some expan- 
sive, others moderated; some private, others public; some outdoors, 
others indoors in a confined space, etc. Whatever the single word 'joy' 
may mean, it cannot be musical because it gives no hint of the motoric, 
social, spatial or physical elements that music must by definition con- 
tain as a cross-domain, synaesthetic type of human communication which 
causes neurons to fire up all over the brain. But the logogenic-musogenic 
contradiction of representing affect can also go the other way. 

If 'joy' is too general and abstract as a musical mood descriptor, other 
emotion words can seem too precise. There are, for example, clear lexi- 
cal differences between the following five states of mind: [1] ENVY 
— discontentment or resentful longing aroused by another's better for- 
tune; [2] JEALOUSY — suspicion or resentment of rivalry in love or of an- 
other person's advantages; [3] SUSPICION — distrust or doubt of the 
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innocence or genuineness of someone or something; [4] GUILT — shame- 
ful awareness of having done wrong; [5] EMBARRASSMENT — awkward- 
ness or discomfort in social interaction. 61 The problem with these 
words is that, — unless we're talking about a fit of uncontrolled rage of 
envy or jealousy (in which case the rage itself rather than its causes 
would be musically important)—, the five verbally denoted states of 
mind are musogenically very similar. They all involve psychological 
discomfort linked to bodily postures of defensive containment. The dis- 
trust, disgrace or indignity involved to differing degrees in those five 
states of mind are much more likely to be physically expressed in terms 
of a motionless body, hunched shoulders, eyes down or to one side, a 
furrowed brow and sealed lips rather than in effusive gestures, upright 
body posture, full-on eye contact and expressive speech. Everyday lan- 
guage makes this link quite clear. We say we are paralysed (not liber- 
ated) by ENVY, consumed (not empowered) with JEALOUSY and burdened 
with (not relieved by) GUILT, while we hide or hang our heads in SHAME 
and cringe with EMBARRASSMENT — we literally shrink; we do not stand 
tall. 62 In short, the musogenic aspect of these five emotion words is in 
the commonality of 'involuntary physiological response' they all share. 
Precision of musical meaning is more likely to be determined by how 
much of which sort of paralysis, burden, hiding, hunching or cringing 
is involved, not in verbal distinctions between the causes of the unpleas- 
antness linked to the bodily postures just described. As with JOY, the 
problem with ENVY, JEALOUSY, SUSPICION, GUILT, SHAME and EMBAR- 
RASSMENT is down to the same old tautology: the verbal-lexical preci- 
sion of words is logogenic, not musogenic. But that's not all. 

Not only are emotion words, as we saw earlier, just one among several 
types of musical mood label; they are also quite uncommon in silent 
film and library music collections. 63 Those collections rarely use words 
clearly relating to the 'physiological response' aspect of affect —what 

61. Definitions based on meanings given in The Oxford Concise English Dictionary (1995). 

62. Embarrass derives from Italian inbarare meaning to bar in, to restrict movement. 
Defensive containment involves making yourself 'scarce', as small and as undetecta- 
ble a target as possible, using maximum invisibility, inaudibility and immobility. 
Stealth is another musogenic variant on the same theme of undetectability. It 
involves maximum invisibility and inaudibility but maximum mobility. 

63. See Selection of library music descriptive tags on page 225. 
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defines it as an emotion in terms of an individual's body posture and 
movement. There is, so to speak, very little by way of jumping for joy 
or cringing with embarrassment. None of this means that emotion 
words and, more importantly, verbal descriptions of body posture and 
movement are useless when trying to give some verbal indication of a 
musical mood. It simply means that conventions of musical mood la- 
belling used on an everyday basis in audiovisual production do not 
seem to give emotion-related words any pride of place. Apart from dis- 
tinctly musical and episodic labels like CLASSICAL, JAZZ, or PAN PIPES; 
INTRO, BRIDGE or ENDING, and those referring to narrative genres like 
DETECTIVE, DISASTER or DOCUMENTARY, the most common library music 
labelling categories, many of them overlapping, are those based on the 
following sorts of distinction: [1] demographic, ethnic, geographical or 
historical concepts like CHILDREN, Gypsy, Russia, OLDEN TIMES; [2] ge- 
neric locations like LABORATORY, SEA, OPEN SPACES; [3] types of activity, 
social function or ceremony like BATTLE, SPORT, FUNERAL; [4] generic 
movement like ACTION, TRANQUILLITY, FLYING. I'm not suggesting that 
these four labelling categories are more important than the verbal des- 
ignation of emotion, merely that they are more common in a well-estab- 
lished and practice-based convention of musical mood nomenclature. 

That observation, together with the problem of logogenic versus mu- 
sogenic precision, raises an obvious question: why have emotion words 
like HAPPY, SAD, TENSE and RELAXED so often been default description 
mode for my students when they try to answer the question 'what do 
you think the music is telling us here'? Do they think paramusical asso- 
ciations to music are childish? 64 Don't they know that grown-up pro- 
fessionals in audiovisual media production use the sorts of musical 
mood labels just mentioned? Do they believe in notions of 'absolute 
music', euroclassical or postmodernist, that are still propagated in 
many conventional institutions of cultural learning? 65 Or, given that 

64. Wittgenstein (1966/1938) suggested that words like beautiful and lovely are learnt 
in early childhood as interjections and used regressively by adults when they can't 
come up with anything more adequate to say about a work of art. 'The same goes for 
emotion words for roughly the same reasons'... 'A Wittgensteinian analysis would 
seem to suggest that this fear of childishness is not only itself childish, but also has 
its causal roots in early childhood' (T.P. Uschanov, email to the author, 2012-11-12). 
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language has words denoting emotion and that music seems to touch 
our emotions, do they think those emotion words give any real sense of 
'what the music is telling us', despite the obvious problem of logogenic 
versus musogenic meaning just discussed? 

I try to deal with some of these questions in the next chapter, but it 
should already be clear that prioritising emotion words at the expense 
of other types of vocahulary can seriously skew our understanding of 
what music can and cannot communicate. Not only will we be less able 
to grasp the prosodic, motoric and kinetic aspects of music's cross-domain 
representation that are intrinsic to the types of 'physiological response' 
defining an emotion; we also risk neglecting music's demonstrable abil- 
ity to present an infinite range of complex patterns relating to spatiality 
and tactility, as well as to historical, ethnic and social location. 

Metaphor 

If, as I've argued several times, music could be described in words, it 
would be unnecessary. But since no human society of which we have 
any knowledge has ever been without music in the sense defined on 
page 44, and since one of this book's main aims is to suggest ways of 
talking about music as if it meant more than just itself, we will have to 
find words indicating at least something of its perceived meanings, how- 
ever inadequate those indications may be. Given the restrictive prob- 
lems of 'emotion words' and of music's holistic combination of 
simultaneous modes of expression and perception in specific cultural 
contexts, it would be logical to talk about the meaning of musical sound 
in ways that recognise its intrinsic multimodality. This entails consider- 
ing the synaesthetic and metaphorical characterisation of music less in 
terms of dubious or fanciful subjectivity and more as a potentially valid 
mode of providing at least partial clues to its perceived meanings, par- 
ticularly if, as we shall see in Chapter 6, those clues trace lines of inter- 
subjective consistency. 

Metaphors have two poles: [1] a SOURCE which acts as a previously 
known semantic network or model for an analogy; [2] a TARGET on to 
which that network of meaning is mapped. 66 For example, the target of 

65. See also under Classical absolutism: 'music is music', pp. 89-115. 
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LOVE IS A BATTLEFIELD and LOVE IS A JEWEL is love but the sources 
mapped on to that same target are very different. Of course, neither 
statement is literally true but neither is metaphorically false since the 
connotative model of both BATTLEFIELD — victims, pain, destruction, 
etc.— and of JEWEL — sparkling, valuable, precious, etc.— can be 
mapped on to different aspects of love. 67 

A similar sort of mapping is used in suggestive titles given to pieces of 
library music like Across the Plains, Caresses by Candlelight, Century of 
Progress, Days of the Roman Empire, Fogbound, Green Heritage, Psychotic 
Transients, Reactor Test and The Sleepy Cossack . 68 Each piece can be un- 
derstood as metaphorological 'target' and its title as the linguistic 
'source' embodying the semantic field or network acting as a model for 
some essential aspect of how the music is perceived. Connotative re- 
sponses to music work similarly: they supply verbal-visual hints 
('VVAs') acting as source models whose meaning is mapped on to the 
music eliciting the response. 69 Verbal metaphors of musical meaning 
are by definition metonymic. They 'are not' the music and do no more 
than suggest part of its perceived meaning. Even more importantly, 
they are almost always culturally specific because different audiences 
belonging to different social groups in different traditions at different 
times in different places under different conditions cannot be expected 
to map the same verbal 'source' on to the same musical 'target'. How- 
ever, the fact that music is not a universal 'language' (p. 47, ff.) does not 
mean that it's any less universal a phenomenon than (verbal) language. 
Qn the contrary, to understand how any music can communicate any- 
thing apart from itself it's necessary to study individual occurrences of 
musical semiosis in specific cultural contexts. It's only on that basis that 
more general pattems of musical semiosis can be extrapolated, some of 
which may be applicable in a wider cultural context. 

In short, verbal metaphors of perceived musical meaning are a useful 
starting point for anyone wanting to understand 'how music's sounds 

66. See Forceville (2005) and Lakoff & Johnson (1979). 

67. It's also worth noting that these metaphors are irreversible. Love can be a jewel or a 
battlefield but neither a jewel nor a battlefield can be love. 

68. All these titles are from the Boosey & Hawkes library music collection. 

69. See under 'Reception tests', p. 200, ff. 
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can carry which types of meaning' (p. 4). Some readers may be uncom- 
fortable with the notion of words as approximate metaphors for music 
because words in our logocentric tradition of knowledge are favoured 
as reliable bearers of meaning in a way that music isn't. I would simply 
ask those readers to at least consult the following sections of this book 
before rejecting the cultural reality of words as metaphors of music: 
Polysemy and connotative precision (pp. 167-169), Intersubjectivity (pp. 
195-228) and Gestural interconversion (pp. 502-509). 

Summary of ten main points 

[1] Whether or not we humans are alone in having developed two sys- 
tems of sonic communication (language and music), we are probably 
the only species to distinguish so radically between them (p.54,ff.). 

[2] Music is a form of communication involving the emission and per- 
ception of non-verbal sounds structured or arranged by humans for 
humans. As such, music is a universal phenomenon in the sense that no 
human society has ever been without it, even though what we mean by 
the word 'music' may have no exact verbal equivalent in many lan- 
guages (p. 44, ff.). 

[3] Music is no more a universal 'language' than language itself. Being 
a universal phenomenon does not mean that the same sounds, musical or 
verbal, have the same meaning in all cultures. The fact that language 
and music don't trace the same cultural boundaries in no way means 
that any music or language can be understood by everyone on the 
planet (p. 47, ff.). 

[4] Music often involves a concerted simultaneity of sound events or 
movements. Unlike speech, writing, painting, etc., music is particularly 
suited to expressing collective messages of affective and corporeal 
identity, since individual participating voices or instruments must re- 
late to the underlying temporal, timbral or tonal basis of the particular 
music being performed (p. 45). 

[5] By combining input from several domains of representation, music 
forms integral categories of cognition that, from a verbal viewpoint, 
may seem contradictory or polysemic but which correspond more ac- 
curately and holistically with states of mind as they are actually felt 
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(verbal hints: ANGRY ON A GOOD DAY, SAD AND ELATED, VULNERABLE 
AND EUPHORIC, etc.). Music also helps synaesthesis and cognitive flexi- 
bility (p. 62, ff.). 

[6] Cognitive neuroscientists have demonstrated that musical experi- 
ence causes neurons to 'fire up all over the brain'. Such observations re- 
inforce notions of music as a particularly synaesthetic and holistic type 
of human expression (p. 68, ff.). 

[7] Emotion and affect are essential aspects of musical 'meaning' but 
preoccupation with individual subjectivity in Western discourse about 
music tends to divert attention from equally important issues like spa- 
tiality, movement, energy and tactility, as well as from aspects of eth- 
nic, historical and demographic connotation (p. 71, ff.). 

[8] If treated with care, verbal metaphors of perceived musical meaning 
can serve as a useful entry point into the discussion of 'how music's 
sounds can carry which types of meaning' (p. 78, ff.). 

[9] Music is, in different ways and to varying degrees, essential to any 
human in the socialisation process leading from egocentric baby to col- 
laborative adult (p. 58, ff). 

[10] Music is important in contemporary everyday life in terms of the 
amounts of time and money spent on it: about four hours and the price 
of a loaf of bread or of a litre of milk per person per day (p.35, ff). Or, to 
use the words of global and/or historical celebrities: 

'If you want to know if a nation is well governed,... the quality of its 
music will provide the answer.' 'Music produces a kind of pleasure 
which human nature cartnot do without.' (Conhicius) 70 

'Music is so naturally united with us that we cannot be free from it even 
if we so desired.' (Boéthius) 71 

'Give me control over he who shapes the music of a nation, and I care 
not who makes the laws.' (Napoléon) 71 

'Einstein figured out his problems and equations... by improvising on 
the violin.' (G J Withrow, personal friend of Einstein) 71 

70. Adapted from numerous online quotation sites. 

71. All three quotes are in O'Donnell (1999). The Boéthius source is Storr (1992). 
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Given these ten points and the discussion they summarise, the next 
question to ask is why music, if it is important in so many ways to hu- 
mans, seems to have so often ended up near the bottom of the academic 
heap. Although its status in Westem institutions of learning may not be 
as lowly as that occupied by other important aspects of human exist- 
ence like dance or domestic science, it's clearly not 'up there' with 
maths, the natural sciences and language. This anomaly is explained in 
the next chapter. 
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3 . The epistemic oil tanker 

1 F the stopping distance of an oil tanker is measured in nautical 
miles and its turning radius in kilometres, the inertia of a cultural 
legacy loaded with social, economic, technological and ideological 
ballast is better calculated in centuries than in years. This chapter iden- 
tifies one such metaphorical oil tanker with a view to charting a less 
hazardous course through the troubled waters for which the vessel was 
not designed. The oil tanker in question is a certain set of Westem no- 
tions about music, the troubled waters are those of the post-Edison era 
and the epistemological hazards are the anomalies relating to the un- 
suitability of that unwieldy vessel in those waters. Now, one of those 
hazards is the contradiction between music's humble academic status 
and its importance in everyday life. It's an antagonistic contradiction: 
either music just isn't as important as I've made out (in which case no 
contradiction exists) or else music's importance is underestimated and 
its character misunderstood. Assuming, on the basis of evidence given 
in Chapters 1 and 2, the second altemative to be more plausible, it will 
be necessary to examine the persistent belief system of which that con- 
tradiction is a symptom in order to clear the ground for the ideas pre- 
sented later in this book. That's why in this chapter I'll try to identify 
and demystify some widely held articles of faith about music, which in 
its tum entails considering connections between ideology and musical 
institutions, as well as between notions of music and knowledge. 

The basic anomaly 

Compared to the visual and verbal arts, music in Westem academe 
lives in a sort of conceptual and institutional isolation from the episte- 
mological mainstream. This relative isolation in academe stands in stark 
contrast to music's much greater integration into media production and 
perception processes. Every time you put on a DVD, play a computer 
game, or are subjected to consumerist propaganda on the TV, music is 
usually an integral part of what has been produced and of whatever it 
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is you experience on hearing and seeing that multi-media production. 
Assuming that music makes a contribution to that experience, why, 
you might well wonder, in our tradition of knowledge, do we seem to 
lack the conceptual tools that could help us understand basic questions 
of musical meaning? 

I've already questioned the notion of music as a 'universal language' 
(p.47, ff.) and suggested that music's humble status in the pecking or- 
der of sign systems in a largely logocentric and scopocentric tradition 
of knowledge may be due to its essentially alogogenic character. As 
should be clear from the previous paragraph, there is, unfortunately, 
more to the problem than that. 

Articles offaith 

Qne problem about understanding how music works as a sign system 
is that those who have written about such things have not always been 
transparent about their agenda. Another problem is that many sources 
we rely on for ideas about music date from before the advent of free 
public education and that verbal literacy was until then the preserve of 
an élite. These sources have a long historical legacy. They are also often 
normative, propounding, from particular standpoints in specific socio- 
historical situations, notions of musical right and wrong, good and bad, 
true and false, beautiful and ugly, elegant and vulgar, leamed and ig- 
norant, etc. Of course, the fact that literacy was until recently the pre- 
serve of privileged minorities in no way implies that societies with little 
or no division of labour have no musical norms, or that oral cultures 
have no notions of how their music should sound. It simply means that, 
in our largely scribal tradition of institutionalised and academically 
codified knowledge, we tend to rely heavily on written documents 
whose power agendas are rarely made explicit. 

Musical power agendas: a historical excursion 

Qne recurrent trait in documents about music from ancient 'high' cul- 
tures (Mesopotamia, Egypt, China, Greece, etc.), is its link to official re- 
ligious doctrine or to ostensibly indisputable physical phenomena. 1 In 
ancient Mesopotamia for example (3,000-600 BC), music theory was 
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connected to astrology and mathematics. The general idea was that if 
you knew the motions of the stars, if you believed in their sway over 
human destiny, then you understood the harmony of the universe. You 
could theoretically be at one with the universe by making music which 
abided by the rules of its harmony. Music of the court and of official re- 
ligion was held to conform to such rules; that of other classes and peo- 
ples did not. It was through such metaphysical links that an oppressive 
political system could be identified with a system of musical organisa- 
tion which was in its tum aligned with the immutable system of the 
universe. Like the deification of the worldly system's kings, metaphys- 
ical connections between the ruling classes, their music and the heav- 
enly spheres created the illusion that their unjust political system was 
as divine, eternal, unquestionable and unchangeable as the universe. 2 

Written records from ancient China are even more explicit. The tonal 
system of imperial music, based on observations about the relation of 
rising fifths to the perfect ratio 3:2, 3 was put into a cosmic perspective. 
According to documents from around 450 BC, '[sjince 3 is the numeral 
of Heaven and 2 that of the Earth, sounds in the ratio 3:2 harmonise as 
Heaven and Earth.' 4 The importance of official music in ancient China 
and its connection with irrefutable truths is also demonstrated by the 
establishment of a Music Bureau (íb Hí, Yuéfu.) under the Imperial Office 


1. See Tagg (2002: passitn); see also Ling (1983:14-69), Crossley-Holland (1959:13-135). 

2. One Mesopotamian (Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Chaldaean) notion was that 
the primary divisions of a stretched string, expressed as the mathematical ratios 1:1 
(unison), 2:1 (octave), 3:2 (fifth) and 4:3 (fourth) (see note 4), not only define octaves 
and tetrachords, but also relate to the four seasons. There is also reason to believe 
that Pythagoras (sixth century BC), after extensive studies in both Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, brought back knowledge of harmonics and scales to Greece, where he and 
his disciples developed their own theories of the harmony of the spheres, including 
the notion of ethos (modal character and affect) that was later, via Arabic treatises, 
to influence music theory in medieval Europe. See also Ling (1983:11-13); Crossley- 
Holland (1959:13-15). 

3. The rising perfect fifth is a tonal interval spanning four ascending steps (l[-2-3-4]-5) 
in the Westem major or minor scale, e.g. a-e skipping the intervening b-c-d, or b- 
ftt without the ctt-d-e inbetween, or c-g missing out d-e-f. For much more 
about fifths, see Tagg (2009: 98-101). 

4. Documents: the Yueji ( 3sÍE , 'Memorial of Music') and Liji ( 4LÍ2 'Record of Rites' 
(see also note 2), cited by Crossley-Holland (1959:42-46). 
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of Weights and Measures (141-87 BC). The Bureau's brief was to stand- 
ardise pitch, supervise music and build up musical archives. 5 More im- 
portantly, for over 2000 years of Chinese imperial history (221 BC - 
1911), one set of musical practices was identified by ruling-class ideo- 
logues as the 'right music': yayué ( üfíÉíh ) or 'elegant music', as it was 
called, refers both to court music of that long period and, more particu- 
larly, to court music associated with Confucian philosophy. 6 

The music of imperial Chinese courts, especially yayué ('elegant mu- 
sic'), was, as we just saw, related to the cosmic values of the numerals 2 
and 3 which, in their turn, were related to notions of heaven and earth, 
male and female, Yang (ffl, sun) and Yin (JS, shade), etc. Yayué was cer- 
tainly regulated by strict rules of performance, not only in terms of de- 
tailed stage positions for instrumentalists and dancers, but also with 
regard to tonal norms. Intricate division and subdivision of genres in 
terms of both musical style and audience type illustrate further aspects 
of complex codification, as do all the ancient texts setting out the his- 
tory, aesthetics and metaphysics of imperial music-making. These 
sources also imply that knowledge of such intricacies was important 
for those producing and consuming the 'elegant' music, whose history 
could be traced back to what was, even then, the distant past of an an- 
cient dynasty. 7 Moreover, imperial Chinese music could be reproduced 
quite consistently from one performance or generation to another, not 
only because of the many treatises codifying its aesthetics and practice, 
but also because certain types of notation were used. Although such 
notation, either as ideograms indicating pitch or as tablature for string 
instruments, was probably used less prescriptively than the sheet mu- 
sic followed by euroclassical musicians, it at least helped ensure that 
singers and musicians could make the music they composed or per- 
formed conform adequately to prescribed pattems. 

Similar hierarchies of music are found in written sources from other 
'high' cultures. For example, to qualify as classical (i.e. as belonging to 

5. Malm (1977:152), Crossley-Holland (1959:48). 

6. Pian (1995:250-251). 

7. Master Lu's Annals (239 BC) cited by Crossley-Holland (1959: 45-46). 
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the 'Great Tradition'), Indian performing art, be it from the North or 
South, must, as Powers (1995:72) points out, satisfy two main criteria. 

'Firstly it must establish a claim to be governed by authoritative theoret- 
ical doctrine; secondly, its practitioners must be able to authenticate a 
disciplined oral tradition of performance extending back over several 
generations.' 

The important concept here is doctrine (sastra), more specifically san- 
gita-süstra (musical doctrine). For Indian music to qualify as doctrinally 
correct, it must adhere to at least one canonical precept: melodic con- 
struction should be govemed by one of the tradition's rágasfi This rule 
is so important that the proper term for correct musical practices, 
sástriya-sangit ('doctrinal music'), is less frequently used than rágdar- 
sangit (music based on a rága). Indians also often use the English word 
classical when distinguishing rága traditions from popular music prac- 
tices. The Oxford Concise English Dictionary (1995) defines classical, qual- 
ifying the arts, as: 

'serious or conventional; following traditional principles and intended 
to be of permanent rather than ephemeral value... representing an ex- 
emplary standard; having a long-established worth.' 

Calling sástriya-sangit or rágdar-sangit 'classical music' is in other words 
quite appropriate because not only do buzzwords of higher and lasting 
value occur in the connotative spheres of both terms: sástriya-sangit and 
classical music also both allude to notions of tradition, doctrine, conven- 
tion and learning. Besides, sástriya-sangit's qualification as scientific or 
knowledgeable rhymes well with European-language equivalents of 
classical music, like musique savante, musica colta, música culta, música eru- 
dita, E-Musik, serious music and art music. 9 Unlike most types of 'popu- 
lar' and 'folk' music, the musical practices qualified by such epithets as 
classical are all associated with doctrinal texts codifying the philosophy, 
aesthetics, performance, interpretation, understanding and structural 
basis of the music in question. 


8. RSga can be understood as a melodic matrix for improvisation, with rules for 

ascending and descending patterns using a specific tonal vocabulary. The specifi- 
city of a raga is also determined by the relative importance of particular notes in 
that vocabulary, by appropriate motifs or phrases, as well as by paramusical links to 
season, time of day and moods, etc. 
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To cut a long story short, the division of music in Westem culture into 
categories of art or classical and folk or popular has numerous parallels 
and forerunners. It's even possible that elements of Mesopotamian the- 
ory passed via Greek and Arab scholars into the metamusical mindset 
of Europe's medieval clerics and their trichotomy of musics. 9 10 This tri- 
chotomy consisted of musica mundana (the music of the heavens, of 
spheres in the universe), musica humana (music providing equilibrium 
of soul and body and instilled by liturgical song) and musica instrumen- 
talis (the singing and the playing of instruments that were at the service 
of the devil as well as of God). As Ling (1983:97) explains: 

'[I]n the world of heavenly light, the harmonious and well-tuned music 
of etemity is heard. Its opposite is the unbearable noise and dissonant, 
discordant music of hell. Both heaven and hell exist on earth: the music 
of heaven is reflected in liturgical chant — it is organised, well-measured 
and based on science and reason. All other music is of the devil, being 
chaotic, ill-measured and uneducated.' 

Since musica mundana was an entirely metaphysical idea (the music of 
the spheres, of heaven, of God's perfect creation, etc.), the real world 
contained only two sorts of music according to the aesthetic and reli- 
gious precepts of the church fathers: (1) musica humana as the uplifting 
liturgical song of Mother Church and of God's representatives on earth 
and (2) musica instrumentalis as all other music, be it of the devil or of 
God. This basic dualism of musics changes character quite radically as 
part of the lengthy and complex process by which the value systems of 
feudal and ecclesiastical élites are supeseded by those of the ascendant 
bourgeoisie. These bourgeois music values are important to under- 
stand because they've been at the basis of much discourse about music 
in Westem institutions of education and research since the mid nine- 


9. Musique savante (French) literally means 'knowledgeable music' or music £or edu- 
cated people in the know. Musica colta (Italian) and música culta (Spanish) literally 
mean 'cultured', 'refined' music, i.e. music for educated and cultivated people. 
Música erudita (Portuguese) means of course 'erudite' or 'learned' music. E-Musik 
(German) is short for ernste Musik (ernst = 'serious'), i.e. for people who take their 
music seriously; it is generally opposed to U-Musik, short for Unterhaltungsmusik 
('entertainment music') but also similar to U-Bahn (underground railway/subway) 
and U-mensch (a Nazi word meaning subhuman). 

10. See footnote 2, p.85. 
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teenth century. They include notions of the musically Good, Beautiful 
and True that still hold sway in many of our musical institutions and 
still exert a strong influence on what sort of meanings, if any, those of 
us who see ourselves as educated think that music can carry. 

Classical absolutism: 'music is music' 

The notion of absolute music and of its superiority is a striking feature 
of institutional music aesthetics in the Westem world. Hegel (1815), for 
example, made the following distinction between the musical values of 
the initiated and those of the average punter. 

'[W]hat tlre layman ( Laie ) likes in music is the comprehensible expres- 
sion of emotions and ideas, something substantial, its content, for which 
reason he prefers accompanimental music ( Begleitmnsik ); the connois- 
seur ( Kenner ), on the other hand, who has access to the inner musical re- 
lation of tones and instruments, likes instrumental music for its artistic 
use of harmonies and of melodic intricacy as well as for its changing 
forms; he can be quite fulfilled by the music on its own/ 11 

The most famous absolute MUSIC aphorism was coined by Austrian 
music critic Eduard Hanslick who, in his treatise On Musicál Beauty 
(1854), wrote: ‘Music's complete content and total subject matter is nothing 
other than tonalforms in movement.' 12 Since then, similar views of music 
have ruled the roost in euroclassical circles to such an extent that some 
composers whose 'tonal forms in movement' clearly relate to 'other 
subject matter' have denied any such relation. Stravinsky (1882-1971), 
for example, once quipped that his music expressed nothing but itself, 
implying that stage works of his ( Petrushka, The Firebird, The Rite of 
Spring, etc.) were 'pure' music. 13 It may be true that Stravinsky, a bit 
like David Bowie, frequently recast his public persona but the very fact 

11. My translation of apassage from Hegel's Asthetik (1955, compiled from lecture notes 
c.1815), cited in Zoltai (1970:260). By Begleitmusik (begleiten = accompany) is meant 
music accompanying stage action, dance, paramusical narrative, etc. 'Sanctuary of 
the Higher Arts' (Asyle der hóheren Künste) is an epithet coined by Adolf Bernhard 
Marx (1795-1866) who, on Mendelssohn's recommendation, was appointed Director 
of Music at the University of Berlin in 1830. 

12. Tonend bewegte Formen sind einzig und allein Inhalt und Gegenstand der Musik', 
from Hanslick's Vom musikalisch Schónen. Ein Beitrag zur Revision der Asthetik der 
Tonkunst, Leipzig (1854). See also under 'Kinetic anaphones', p. 498. 
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that he saw fit, even just once, to do so from the standpoint of musical 
absolutism suggests that adopting that view may have advanced his ar- 
tistic credibility in influential circles. This is certainly what Mahler 
(1860-1911) once felt compelled to do: having already written pro- 
gramme notes to his first three symphonies, he is reported to have 
raised his glass at a soirée with Munich illuminati in 1900 and to have 
proclaimed 'death to all programme music!'. 14 

The pressure on composers to conform to the notion of absolute music 
throughout the twentieth century cannot be underestimated. For exam- 
ple, famous film composers like Korngold (1897-1957) and Rózsa (1907- 
1995) lived double lives, compelled to separate their MUSIC FOR MUSIC'S 
SAKE from their work for the movies. 15 Similarly, Morricone has on oc- 
casions expressed disappointment at the scant recognition he receives 
for his concert music, however widely acclaimed he may be as a musi- 
cal pioneer because o/his work for the cinema. 16 The point is: if the insti- 
tutional dominance of absolutist aesthetics can affect the lives of widely 
acclaimed figures like Mahler, Stravinsky, Komgold, Rózsa and Morri- 
cone, then such a view of music will have exerted at least as much in- 
fluence on lesser figures in musical academe. For example, Francés 
(1958), in his pioneering research about musical reception, received 

13. See Stravinsky & Craft (1959). The Firebird (1910) and The Rite ofSpring (1913) are 
ballet works. Petrushka (1911) was written for puppet theatre. All three works are 
explicitly associated with specific characters, scenes and moods. 

14. Floros (1987) cites Schliedermayr's report (Leipzig, n.d.: 13-14) that Mahler said 
‘Pereat jedes Programm!' after a performance of his second symphony at the Hugo- 
Wolf-Verein. Thanks to M Michelsen and J G Williamson for the references. 

15. Wolfgang Erich Korngold, Viennese composer and pupil of Mahler, wrote music for 
films like Captain Blood (1935) and The Adventures of Robin Hood (1938). Miklos Róz- 
sa, Hungarian pupil of Honegger, wrote music for Double Indemnity (1944), The Lost 
Weekend and Spellbound (1945), Quo Vadis? (1951) and Ben Hur (1959). Rózsa's autobi- 
ography (1982) is actually entitled Double Life. See also pp. 534-541. 

16. Morricone wrote scores for The Good, The Bad and the Ugly and The Battle ofAlgiers 
(1966), 1900 (1976), The Mission (1986), The Untouchables (1987) and hundreds of 
other films. In November 1996, while working on Lolita (1997), he told me that he 
was uncomfortable with the notion of his film music as the site of musical innova- 
tion, even though his work for the cinema has not only captured the imagination of a 
mass audience but also earned him the respect of avant-garde musicians like John 
Zorn. Sergio Miceli, Morricone's friend and biographer, told me in December 1999 
that he had several times heard the composer express the same opinion. 
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several indignant responses from his music student informants in 
which they expressed strong absolutist views of the following type: 

'No, no and no again. Music is music. I cannot conceive of it as a source 

of emotional or literary ramblings/ 17 

I still (2012) meet individuals unable to accept that music relates to an- 
ything but itself. It seems in fact that musical absolutism has exerted 
such a strong influence that it has, as we'll see later, even spilled over 
into some types of discourse about popular music. 18 Clearly, the notion 
of ABSOLUTE MUSIC conflicts with semiotic approaches to music analysis, 
but its palpable tenacity also suggests that it's an epistemic force to be 
reckoned with. If that is so, it would be foolish to simply write off the 
notion without first examining it in some detail, not least because, as al- 
ready noted, musical structures am in one sense be objectively related to 
only 'either: [a] their occurrence in similar guise in other music; or [b] 
their own context within the piece of music in which they (already) oc- 
cur' (p. 46). 'In one sense' is of course the issue here because the exclu- 
sively intrageneric stance of musical absolutism ignores everything else 
to which music can be related. In what comes next I'll try to explain the 
nature of and reasons for musical absolutism's epistemic lopsidedness. 

' Absolute ' and ‘non-absolute' 

Calling music absolute literally means that the music so qualified is nei- 
ther mixed up with, nor dependent on, nor conditioned by, nor other- 
wise related to anything else. The first problem with this absolute 
definition of absolute is that not even the most adamant musical absolut- 
ist would claim such 'absolute' music as a late Beethoven quartet to be 
100% independent of the musical tradition to which it belongs. Since 
the quartet cannot have existed in isolation from the musical traditions 
to which its composer and audiences belonged, any notion of ABSOLUTE 
MUSIC must be dependent on at least the existence of other absolute 
music for its own identity. Absolute is in this case relative, allowing the 
music in question to be absolute only in the sense of unrelated to any- 
thing else except other ('absolute') music. Now, apart from the fact that 

17. Francés (1958:288-9) 'Non, non et non. La musique est musique, je ne congois pas 
qu'elle puisse étre source de divagations sentimentales ou littéraires'. 

18. See 'Postmodernist absolutism and text denial', p. 101, ff. 
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the other absolute music would relate to more absolute music, either 
in a loop (circular argument) or, at some final point in an otherwise 
endless chain of 'absolute' references, to something other than abso- 
lute MUSIC, the slight qualification, just proposed, of 'absolute' as 
partly relative is problematic for two more substantial reasons. 

The first reason is that absolute MUSIC relies on the existence of NON- 
absolute MUSIC for its distinction as 'absolute'. Since non-absolute mu- 
SIC must, at least by inference, be related to other music and to phenom- 
ena that aren't intrinsically musical, ABSOLUTE MUSIC must also, even if 
indirectly, be related to other phenomena than music, thanks to its sine 
qua non relation to non-absolute music, and to that music's relation to 
things other than itself. Moreover, since those who distinguish one type 
of music from others by the qualifier 'absolute' in no way make up the 
entire population, they are just one of many sociocultural groups iden- 
tifiable by their specific musical values and opinions. 19 This means that 
the term absolute music is, like it or not, linked to the sociocultural po- 
sition, tastes, attitudes and behaviour of those that use it. It thereby 
identifies not only ABSOLUTE MUSIC in relation to other music but also its 
fans in relation to users of other music. Due to such inevitable socio- 
cultural connotation, ABSOLUTE MUSIC is a contradiction in terms. 

The second reason for refuting the notion of absolute music is its impli- 
cation that the music thus qualified transcends not only social connota- 
tions and uses but also pattems of synaesthesis. 20 If that sort of 
transcendence existed it would mean that demonstrable pattems of 
juxtaposition between music and pictures, between music and words, 
or between music and bodily movement (as in dance, film, opera, 
Lieder, pop songs, adverts, videos, computer games etc.) could never in- 
fluence the production or perception of absolute music and vice versa. 
Moreover, if absolute music were indeed absolute, it would need no el- 
ements of biologically or culturally acquired synaesthesis to exist, with 
the consequence that non-absolute music (opera overtures, ballet 
suites, TV themes, dance tunes, etc.) would be pointless in a 'music 

19. Without this fact of sociology, the US format radio system would fall apart (see any 
number of The Broadcasting Yearbook of America). 

20. See 'Cross-domain representation and synaesthesis', p. 62, ff. 
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only' situation (at a concert, on the radio, on your smartphone) where 
their visual, dramatic or choreographic accompaniment is normally ab- 
sent. Conversely, it would mean that ABSOLUTE MUSIC played in connec- 
tion with anything but itself or other ABSOLUTE MUSIC would also be 
useless because its 'autonomy' would preclude any synaesthetic per- 
ception. This would in tum imply, for example, that the Taviani broth- 
ers were deluded when they used snippets from the slow movement of 
Mozart's Clarinet Concerto in A (K622) as underscore to key scenes in Pa- 
dre Padrone (1977); it would also mean that Kubrick misunderstood the 
values of euroclassical music in 2001 (1968), The Shining (1980) and Eyes 
Wide Shut (1999), or that Widerberg, not to mention his cinema audi- 
ence, were musically incompetent when responding to the Elvira Madi- 
gan (1967) effect. 21 In other terms, absolute music contradicts music's 
inherent properties as a site of cross-domain representation (pp. 62-68). 

In short, if music called ABSOLUTE ever had social connotations, if it was 
ever written or performed in a historical context by certain musicians, 
if it was ever heard in particular contexts or used in particular ways by 
a particular audience, if it was ever related to any drama, words or 
dance, then it cannot be absolute. Absolute music can therefore only 
exist as an illogical concept or as an article offaith. If so, how can it have 
been so influential and why is it so resilient? A first clue to this enigma 
is provided in the next three quotes. 

'Passions must be powerful; the musician's feelings must be full-blown 
— no mind control, no witty remarks, no clever little ideas!' 22 

This sort of statement could have been made by a dedicated jazz musi- 
cian (see p. 408). In fact the words date from 1762 and are uttered by the 
rebellious main muso character in Diderot's play Rameau's Nephew. 

21. In 2001 (1968) Kubrick uses J. Strauss's Blue Danube waltz (1867), R. Strauss's Also 
spracli Zarathustra (1895) and Ligeti's Atmosphéres (1961). In The Shining (1980) he 
uses the third movement of Bartók's Musicfor Strings, Percussion and Celesta (1936). 
In Elvira Madigan (1967), Widerberg uses the second movement of Mozart's 21st 
Piano Concerto in C, K467 (1785), for the hazy, slow-motion summer-meadow love 
scene that became a popular template for romance in TV adverts (see pp. 167-169). 

22. 'II faut que les passions soient fortes; la tendresse du musicien doit étre extréme; 
point d'esprit, point d'épigrammes, point de ces jolies pensées!' From 'La querelle 
des bouffons' in Le neveu de Rameau (Diderot, 1762:119, lines 298-299, 304-305). 
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German romanticist Wilhelm Wackenroder had similar ideas to the 
musician parodied by Diderot in the previous quote. In 1792 Wacken- 
roder described the optimal music listening mode as follows. 

'[I]t consists in alert observations of the notes and their progression, in 
fully surrendering my spirit to the welling torrent of sensations and dis- 
regarding every disturbing thought and all irrelevant impressions'... 23 

In 1799, Wackenroder's collaborator Ludwig Tieck wrote: 

'[OJnce music is freed from having to depict "finite", distinct emotions, 
it becomes the expression of "infinite yeaming", and this indefinite 
quality is superior to the exactness of vocal music, rather than inferior, 
as was believed during the Enlightenment.' 24 

Powerful passion, fully surrendering the spirit, infinite yearning etc. on 
the one hand and, on the other, mind control, disturbing thought, irrel- 
evant impressions, distinct emotions and so on: the value dichotomy is 
clear in the three views of music just cited. Other important common 
denominators are that they all, like the Hegel passage that started this 
section (p. 89), come from the same period in European history and that 
they are all qualifiable as Romantic. 

'Absolute' subjectivity and 'arsehole art' 

The rise of instrumental music in eighteenth-century Europe can be un- 
derstood in the context of the Enlightenment, rationalism and the bour- 
geois revolution. The emancipatory values of these developments and 
the subjective experience of that emancipation found collective expres- 
sion not only in emotive slogans like liberté, égaiité, fraternité but also in 
a music that was itself thought of as liberated. Instead of having to 
make music under the constraints of feudal patronage and of the Ba- 
roque theories of affect associated with the ancien régime, 25 music could 
now, it was believed, be purely instrumental, free to express emotions 
without the encumbrance of words or stage action. 26 

23. Cited by Dahlhaus (1988:95). 

24. Ludwig Tieck Phantasien iiber die Kunst (1799), cited by Dahlhaus (1988:18). 

25. The Theory of Affects (a.k.a. Affektenlehre, Doctrine of the Affectations, etc.) is asso- 
ciated with the Baroque era and was particularly developed in Germany. Its basic 
gist is that composers and performers can, by using particular melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic devices, provoke particular emotional responses in their audience. 
For an extensive catalogue of Baroque affects, see Bartel (1997). 
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Of importance to this historical background is the fact that Romantic 
views of music were conflated with notions of 'personality' and 'free 
will' central to bourgeois subjectivity, both of which were treated as 
conceptual opposites to the external world of material objectivity. Indi- 
viduality, emotionality, feelings and subjectivity came to be imagined 
as opposite poles to the social, rational, factual and objective. Music 
played a central role in this history of ideas according to which the sub- 
ject's alienation from objective social processes was not so much re- 
flected as reinforced, even celebrated. Since the humanist liberation of 
the ego from feudalist metaphysical dogma went hand in hand with 
the bourgeois revolution against the absolutism of the ecclesiastical and 
monarchist hierarchy, it's hardly surprising to find contemporary no- 
tions of music unwilling to tie down musical expression by means of 
verbal denotation or any other type of reference to anything outside it- 
self. After all, as long as the musical ideals were emancipatory in rela- 
tion to an outmoded system of thought they could lend support to the 
development of revolutionary forms of music and society. But what 
happened when those musical ideals became the rule and their advo- 
cates the rulers? 

Perhaps the most significant change is that the radical instrumental 
music of late eighteenth-century Central Europe, initially dubbed 'Ro- 
mantic', acquires the label 'classical'. 27 This rebranding was established 
by the mid nineteenth century, along with the music's institutionalisa- 
tion in philharmonic societies, concert halls, conservatories, etc. 

Another striking symptom of the same process was the adoption of re- 
current buzzwords to signal aesthetic excellence: Art, Masterpiece, 
Genius, free, natural, complete, inspired, infinite, eternal, sublime, 
etc. 28 Raised to the status of classical, the once emancipatory qualities 
of the music were mystified and its Great Composers mummified into 
those little white alabaster busts that classical buffs used to keep on top 

26. This part of the account is based largely on Zoltai (1970:193 ff.). 

27. 'Classical' was not Tieck's, Wackenroder's or ETA Hoffmann's label. For Hoffmann 
(1776-1822), Haydn and Mozart were the first R omantic composers (Rosen, 1976:19). 
For more details about how classical became 'classical', see Ling (1984,1989: both 
passim); see also Stockfelt (1988:61-91). 
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of well-polished pianos. Although the dynamic independence that the 
canonised instrumental music once possessed had been dynamic and 
independent in relation to older forms of music that were considered 
fettered by certain types of extra-musical bonding, it was, as 'classical' 
music, stripped of that historicity. In its new state of sanctity it was con- 
served in conservatories that by 1900 had successfully eradicated any- 
thing that might upset the canon, including the improvisation 
techniques that had once been part of the tradition whose champions 
the same conservatories professed to be. 29 This institutionalisation 
process left the seemingly suprasocial absolute music deep frozen as 
sacrosanct notation: a century-and-a-half's worth of performers were 
subsequently conservatory trained to perpetuate it. At the same time, 
concerts included less and less new music. For example, the proportion 
of living to dead composers' music on the concert repertoire in France 
fell from 3:1 in the 1780s to 1:3 in the 1870s. 30 

Freedom of expression without verbal or theatrical constraint had been 
the revolutionary drive of the new instrumental music that was later 
canonised as 'classical'. Once canonised, it needed theories that would 
identify and codify those special qualities. And if the new music's 
emancipatory driving power had been its unfettered emotional expres- 
sion then that would be an obvious trait to conserve in conservatories 
and to expound upon in serious writings on music. One problem was 
that the new instrumental music had derived its perceived freedom of 
expression, its own internal musical rhetoric and drama, notfrom being 
devoid ofwords or dramatic action but from the fact that similar music had 
been repeatedly associated with particular words or stage action. When music 
went instrumental and crossed the street from the opera house or thea- 
tre into the concert hall, it simply carried with it those links to words 
and dramatic situations (Rosen, 1976:155). 31 

28. Apart from the Wackenroder, Tieck and Hegel quotes (page 93), please note [1] A B 
Marx's (see note 11, p.89) view of the sonata as 'form of free development' (Rosen, 
1990:83); [2] Hegel's notion of music as 'complete withdrawal into subjectivity', 
cited in Zoltai (1970:243) from Hegel (1955:806). 

29. Improvisation was an intrinsic part of the euroclassical tradition. Bach, Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven were famous not only as composers but also as improvisers. 

30. Ling (1989:173) citing Weber (1977). See also section on notation, p. 121, ff. 
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Still, even though the classical symphony could never have acquired its 
sense of dramatic narrative without a legacy of affects from the Ba- 
roque era, many experts still regard the European instrumental classics 
as absolute music. As Dahlhaus (1988:56) explains: 

'Early German romanticism dates back to the 1790s with Wackenroder's 
and Tieck's metaphysic of instrumental music, a metaphysic that laid 
the foundations of nineteenth-century music aesthetics and reigned vir- 
tually unchallenged even in the decades of fin-de-siécle modemism.' 32 

That metaphysic lived on through much of the twentieth century. Even 
Adomo's hit list of listening types 33 is clearly Hegelian and music is still 
sometimes taught as if it were at its best when divorced from words 
and the visual arts. 34 Polarising the issue for purposes of clarity, it could 
be said that keepers of the absolute music seal condemned music, if 
deemed bad, to the aesthetic purgatory of entertainment or primitive 
ritual; if deemed good, they raised it to the lofty realms of Art. It's no 
exaggeration to say that a large proportion of musicological scholar- 
ship since A B Marx 35 has been devoted to propagating an arsenal of 
terms and methods describing the complexities of European instru- 
mental music in the classical tradition at the expense of other musics. 
Among those 'inferior others' we find not only the music of peoples 
colonised or enslaved by the European capitalist classes ('primitive'), 
but also the 'light music' ( Trivialmusik ) of the nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean proletariat oppressed by the same ruling classes ('entertainment'). 
That deprecation of low-brow by high-brow is callous, to say the least, 

31. Rosen's historical account (1976:155) of the classical Viennese symphony stresses 
this point. ... '[T]he application of dramatic technique and structure to "absolute 
music" ... was the natural outcome of an age which saw the development of the 
symphonic concert as a public event. The symphony was forced to become a dra- 
matic performance, and it accordingly developed not only something like a plot, 
with a climax and a dénouement, but also a unity of tone, character and action it 
had only partially reached before.' 

32. For discussions, explanations and critiques of the 'Great Epistemic Divide' in Euro- 
pean thought, please see, for example, Bhaskar (1975,1979,1987), Connerton (1989), 
Lakoff & Johnson (1979:189-193). See also Tagg & Clarida (2003:27-29). 

33. See Adorno (1941:32-48; 1976:1-20), Middleton (1990:57-60). 

34. This process is described in detail by Zoltai (1970:177-261). 

35. Adolf Bernhard Marx (1795-1866): see note 11, p.89. 
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because the French Revolution of 1789 and the Code Napoléon of 1804 
would never have materialised without the support and sacrifice of the 
popular majority. Despite that support, the bourgeois revolution re- 
neged on the promise of liberty and equality for all as it betrayed the 
fourth estate (workers, peasants, etc.). You don't have to be a professor 
of political history to work out that deprivation directly affects people's 
relationship to music, as the following simple points demonstrate. 

• The less money you have, the less you can afford concert tickets, 
instruments, rehearsal and performance space, musical tuition, etc. 

• The less money you have, the more crowded your living conditions 
will be, the less room you will have for musical instruments, and 
the more likely you will disturb your neighbours when you make 
music, or be disturbed by them when they make music. 

• The less leisure time you have, the less likely you are able to try out 
other musics than those readily accessible to you and the less likely 
you are to opt for music requiring patient listening or years of train- 
ing to perform yourself. 

• The noisier your work and leisure environments, the less use you 
have for music inaudible in those environments, or for music 
demanding that you listen or perform in a concentrated fashion 
without disturbance or interruption. 

Bearing these points in mind, Wackenroder's 'right way' of relating to 
music (p.94) would be out of the question under the conditions that 
most people had to endure in industrial cities across nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe. Nor were the old musical ways of the countryside much 
of an altemative. Apart from the fact that music connected with the cy- 
cle of the seasons was not suited to life in an industrial town, most 
members of the new working class were refugees from semi-feudal re- 
pression in the countryside who had little reason to idealise their mral 
past in musical or any other terms. Instead, the old folk music was re- 
placed by street ballads, low-church hymns, music hall tunes, popular 
airs from opera and operetta, dance tunes, marches and so on. It was 
this musical fare that nineteenth-century music authorities branded as 
light, trivial, trite, crude, shallow, low-brow, commercial, ephemeral 
entertainment in contrast to the deep, serious, classical, high-brow, 
transcendental Art of lasting value which they prized. Major figures in 
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musicology were instrumental in propagating this view of high and 
low in music. For example, Hugo Riemann (1901: 313) dismissed popu- 
lar music as embodying 'the lowest musical instincts of the masses ad- 
dicted to arsehole art.' 36 Such overt contempt for the popular classes 
and their music may strike us as both vulgar and elitist but even those 
charitable burghers who sought to raise the musical standards of the 
masses unwittingly adopted, through their efforts to improve others 
less fortunate than themselves, a position of cultural superiority. So, the 
first probable reason for the staying power of absolutist aesthetics in 
Europe is that it worked for a long time as a reliable marker ofclass mem- 
bership. Even today, adverts for financial services are much more com- 
mon on classical format radio than on pop or country stations. 
However, the classical music = high class equation did not work only 
as a sociocultural indicator. 

Members of the new ruling classes faced a series of moral dilemmas, 
the most striking of which is probably that between the monetary profit 
imperative of the capitalist system and the charitable imperatives of 
Christianity. 'Sell all that thou hast and give unto the poor' rhymed 
badly with paying your employees as little as possible to produce as 
much as possible or with sending children to work down the mine. As 
a businessman in a 'free' market with 'free' competition, it might ease 
your conscience if you could draw clear dividing lines between your 
business and your religion, between work and leisure, public and pri- 
vate, personal and social, morals and money, etc. Any conceptual sys- 
tem rubber-stamping such polarities would offer welcome relief and 
help you sleep at night. Seen in this light, even the most outré state- 
ments of Romantic music metaphysics 37 have to be taken seriously be- 

36. '[D]en niedrigsten musikalischen Instinkten der Menge huldigende[n[ Afterkunst'. 
After literally means 'arsehole' in German (cf. the aft of a boat, what is 'behind' or at 
the 'back end'). A B Marx (see footnotes 11 p. 89, 28 p. 96,41 p. 102) used the word 
in the same way as Riemann. Thanks to Peter Wicke (Berlin) for these references 
and for help with German nuances of meaning. 

37. i.e. Wackenroder's 'utter submersion', Tieck's (and Schopenhauer's and Wagner's) 
'infinite yearning', Lamennais' 'infinite beauty', 'ideal model', 'eternal essence' 
rather than things as they are, Rousseau's ‘il n'y a rien de beau que ce qui n'est pas', 
Hegel's 'retreat into inner freedom... from content' (matter), etc. 
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cause the institutionalised concept of absolute music provided an 
ethical get-out clause: if listening to music in the 'right way' was a mat- 
ter of the emotions, of the music itself and nothing else, then good busi- 
ness ought to be a matter of making money, business itself and nothing 
else. Or, to put it another way, feeling compassion or any other 'irrele- 
vant' emotion while making money would be as inappropriate as 
thinking about money when listening to instrumental music in the 
'right' way (see p. 94). To put it in a nutshell, music is music (absolute mu- 
sic) can only exist in the same way as orders are orders or business is 
business. All three statements are of course tautological nonsense, oth- 
erwise there would be no music industry, no War Crimes Tribunal and 
no International Monetary Fund; but that isn't the point because the ef- 
fects of the practices characterised by such conceptual absolutism and 
by the ideological purposes it serves are still painfully real. The concep- 
tual dissociation of money from morality, military orders from ethics, 
and the world outside music from music, all illustrate the way in which 
capitalist ideology can isolate and alienate our subjectivity from in- 
volvement in social, economic and political processes. We are in other 
words back to the issue of dual consciousness raised at the start of the 
preface to this book. 

Refocusing on music is music, we need to mention one final reason for 
the staying power of musical absolutism. I'm referring here to the way 
in which members of the haute-bourgeoisie, already on top of society's 
monetary pyramid, could easily, by claiming the artistic high ground of 
musical taste transcending mundane material reality, convince them- 
selves that they were superior to the masses in more than merely mon- 
etary terms: they cultivated what established experts agreed was good 
taste in music, they adopted the 'right way' of listening to the 'right' 
music; lesser mortals did not. By theoretically locating their musical ex- 
perience outside the material world, the privileged classes were not 
only able to feel superior: they could also divert attention from the fact 
that it was they who exerted the real power, they who enjoyed the real 
material privileges, actually in the material world. 

In this historical context, the Romantic metaphysics of music and its no- 
tion of absolute music, both of which became comerstones in the capi- 
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talist state's musical establishment, can be seen as essential supplies in 
the conceptual survival kit of bourgeois subjectivity. It's for such rea- 
sons hardly surprising if academic institutions in a society still gov- 
erned by the same basic mechanisms of capital accumulation 38 have 
until recently propagated conceptual systems validating dissociation of 
the subjective, individual, intuitive, emotional and corporeal from the 
objective, collective, material, rational and intellectual. It's also histori- 
cally logical that this same dissociation should affect our understand- 
ing of music and dance, the most clearly affective and corporeal of 
symbolic systems, with particular severity. That dissociation lives on in 
our culture even outside the euroclassical sphere. 

Postmodernist absolutism and text denial 

Remember Rameau's fictitious nephew back in 1762 and his ideal of 
music making with no mind control ? Or Tieck and Wackenroder's dream 
of music freed from having to depict distinct emotions and their ideal lis- 
tener fully surrendering to the welling torrent of sensations, disregarding 
every disturbing thought ? 39 Now compare that with these three quotes. 

[1] 'The point is... [to] overthrow... the power structure in your own 
head. The enemy is the mind's tendency to systematise, to sew up expe- 
rience. [...] The goal [is[ in OBLIVION'. (Reynolds, 1987) 40 

[2] '[T]he power of pop lies not in its meaning but in its noise,... the 
non-signifying, extra-linguistic elements that defy "content analysis": 
the grain of the voice, the materiality of the sound, the biological effect 
of the rhythm, the fascination of the star's body'. (Reynolds, 1990) 40 

[3] 'Rock and roll is corporeal and "invasive"... [WJithout the mediation 
of meaning, tlre sheer volume and repetitive rhythms of rock and roll 
produce a real material pleasure for its fans.' (Grossberg, 1990: 113) 


38. See K Marx: Grundrisse (1973: 221-223). 

39. The full quotes start with Diderot's Le neveu de Rameau on page 93. 

40. Sources: [1] Reynolds (1987, his capitals), cited in Michelsen et al. (2000:262); [2] 
Reynolds (1990:10), cited by Michelsen et al. (2000:259-260). Here's a fourth quote. 
'Music excites the body to automatic movement, an exhilaration that defeats bore- 
dom and inspires insight... Music gives the body control over itself, granting per- 
sonal freedom and revealing sexual potential.' (Lull, 1992:29-30). 
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It's worth noting first that aversion to the idea of music mediating any- 
thing but itself isn't the only common denominator between anglo- 
phone pomorockology in the late twentieth century and the musical 
metaphysics of German romanticism in the late eighteenth because, as 
Table 3-1 (p.103) shows, both trace a similar path from radical alterna- 
tive to institutional norm with the following traits. [1] A canonic reper- 
toire is established (row 4 in Table 3-1). [2] Subjectivity and individual 
freedom are promoted as key notions (row 7). [3] A strong relationship 
with political power develops (rows 9-10). [4] The educational institu- 
tionalisation of each body of music takes place a generation or so after 
the apogee of the original musical development subjected to subse- 
quent canonisation (rows 1-2 in Table 3-1). 41 

Ossification (row 4 in Table 3-1) of the European classical repertoire 
causes few eyebrows to be raised: it's seen as the nature of the beast, so 
to speak. Less common knowledge is that similar tendencies developed 
in the anglophone world of pop and rock music: whereas album charts 
from the 1960s and 1970s included very few re-issues, back catalogue 
accounted for the majority of pop sales in 2000. 42 Such processes of rep- 
ertoire consolidation and conservation occur after an initial period of 
musical innovation associated with social change (row 8). These proc- 
esses also include the adoption and patronage by state or corporate 
power of music that was seen as at least inappropriate, sometimes even 
as a threat, in the recent past. 

41. For example, the city of Berlin saw its first high-ranking (classical) music academic 
a generation after Beethoven composed his fifth symphony and its first professor of 
popular music a generation after the Beatles' Sergeant Pepper album. A B Marx was 
appointed Musical Director of the city's university's in 1830 and Peter Wicke was 
appointed professor at the Humboldt University's Forschungszentrum populare Musik 
in the early 1990s. This does not mean that Wicke or A B Marx are the problem; the 
system represented by the established institutions, however, is. 

42. See pp. 95-96 for discussion of dead composers and their domination of the French 
concert-hall repertoire by 1870. See also listings in Joel Whitburn's Top LPs 1945- 
1972 (1973b). According to Karen Collins, who from 1997 to 1999 ran the music sec- 
tion of Future Shop (Canada's second largest record retailers) in Kitchener 
(Ontario), it was company policy to aim for 60% sales of back catalogue: 'That's 
where all the margin is' was the message circulated to staff in a corporate e-mail. 
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Table 3-1: Classical and popular music as institutionallsed flelds of study 



classical music studies 

popular music studies 

1. initial period 

1830s-1860s 

1970s-2000s 

2. institutions 
created 

conservatories, departments 
of music and musicology 

performing arts colleges, social 
science and media courses 

3. musical heritage 

instrumental 'classical' 

first jazz, then pop/rock 

4. ossification 
tendencies 

Music by dead composers 
gradually dominates 

1960s: few re-issues in charts; 

2000: 60% of sales back catalogue 

5. musical lingua 
franca 

Central European, 
mainly Germanic 

Anglo-American 

6. global hegemony 

European colonialism 

US imperialism 

7. liberties and atti- 
tude to pleasure 

liberation of the ego, emo- 
tionality, postponed gratifi- 
cation 

liberation of the id, corporeality, 
consumerism, immediate gratifi- 
cation 

8. hegemonic class 
movement 

rising capitalist merchant 
class against feudal aristoc- 
racy and abandoned fourth 
estate 

nouveau riche against old 
'cultured' capitalism and new 
lumpenproletariat 

9. examples of state 
appropriation and 
sanctioning in UK 

Hándel (mass appeal) 
becomes Handel, musical 
representative of UK state 
power 

Queen's jubilee: Brian May, Eric 
Clapton, Brian Wilson; Abba 
songs on symphony orchestra 
repertoire 

10. UK official 
honours bestowed 
(selection) 

Knighthoods: A. Sullivan, C.V. 
Stanford, C.H.H. Parry, E. 
Elgar, R. Vaughan Williams, 

A. Bliss, W. Walton, M. Tip- 
pett, P. Maxwell Davies, R. R. 
Bennett, J. Tavener 

Knighthoods: Cliff Richard, 

Andrew Lloyd Webber, George 
Martin, Paul McCartney, Bob Gel- 
dof, Tom Jones, Elton John, Mick 
Jagger. Dame: Vera Lynn, Shirley 
Bassey. OBE: Van Morrison; MBE: 
Ringo Starr, George Harrison 


Qne obvious UK example of state sanctioning (row 9) is the concert 
held in Buckingham Palace gardens in June 2002, to celebrate Queen 
Elizabeth II's fifty years on the throne. 43 A succession of ageing rock 
stars, including Eric Clapton, Brian Wilson, Ray Davies and Sir Paul 
McCartney, trooped on stage to perform a string of tunes from the late 
sixties and early seventies. 44 Sir is perhaps a particularly reliable indi- 
cator of the process because very few popular music knighthoods (bot- 


43. Shown on BBCl, 2002-06-02 Party at the Palace. 
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tom of Table 3-1) existed before Thatcher came to power in 1979, since 
when Brits have been presented with Sir Cliff Richard, Sir Paul McCa- 
rtney, Sir Elton John, Robert Geldof KBE, Sir George Martin, Sir An- 
drew Lloyd Webber, Sir Michael Jagger, Sir Tom Jones and Dame 
Shirley Bassey. 45 

ff the incorporation of previously oppositional music into established 
power structures had only been a matter of honorary titles, things 
would not be so bad. Unfortunately, the old epistemic pattems under- 
pinning the dual consciousness that prevents individuals from inte- 
grating subjective and objective aspects of (musical) life have been 
much more substantially boosted by the way in which (not by the fact 
that!) various forms of popular music have become academically insti- 
tutionalised on two fronts: knowledge in and knowledge about music 
(see p,115,ff.). In the first of these (the 'pop/rock conservatoire') reper- 
toire canons and national exams were established, first for jazz and 
later for rock performance, not just to legitimise those musics and those 
who rose socially with them (row 8 in Table 3-1), but also to meet the 
neo-managerial monster's insatiable appetite for illusory indicators of 
educational value. 46 These standardisation mechanisms have often 
made it hard for educators to find room on the curriculum for music 
still in dynamic interaction with extramural reality, while budget re- 

44. The stars and their songs (with reference to original recordings) were: Eric Clapton: 
Layla (Derek & the Dominoes, 1970); Brian Wilson God Only Knows and Good Vibra- 
tions (Beach Boys, 1966a,b); Ray Davies: Lola (Kinks, 1970); Sir Paul McCartney: 
Blackbird and Hey Jude (Beatles, 1968). Other ageing UK rock/pop stars at the event 
included Ozzy Osbourne, Stevie Winwood, Sir Tom Jones and Sir Cliff Richard. 

45. OBE = Officer of the Order of the British Empire, higher than MBE but lower than 
knighthood ('Sir'/'DameV'KBE'/'DBE') in the league table of UK royal honours. 
Popular music high honours pre-Thatcher: Harry Lauder (KBE), Vera Lynn (DBE), 
Gracie Fields (DBE). British euroclassical composers knighted since Thatcher came 
to power: Malcolm Arnold, Richard Rodney Bennett, Harrison Birtwistle, Elizabeth 
Maconchy, Peter Maxwell Davies, Andrzej Panufnik, John Tavener. Gavin Bryars, 
Brian Ferneyhough and Alexander Goehr have yet to make it. 

46. Assessment, accountability, enhancement, excellence, outcome, quality assurance, bench- 
marking, league tables and other Kafkaesque concepts reduce the complex qualitative 
realities of teaching, learning and research to the bureaucratic absurdity of one- 
dimensional schemes of quantification. It still hurts me just to write those words, let 
alone speak, read or hear them. For a critique of these destructive practices, please 
read Audititis, a rampant contagion at Dtagg.org/rants/aud¡t¡tis/audit¡t¡s.html#AUT. 
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strictions often cause problems in keeping up with the changes in me- 
dia technology that music technology graduates will have to confront 
in the outside world. 

However, more damaging to the development of analytical perspective 
presented in this book has been the inverted musical absolutism that was 
so fashionable, at least in the anglophone world around 1990 and 
which, like the old-style art-music absolutism discussed earlier, exhib- 
its avid aversion to making links between music as sound on the one 
hand and its meanings, uses and functions on the other. Inverted musi- 
cal absolutism has its own articles of faith as part of an irrational belief 
system and still rules the roost in a significant number of institutions 
supposedly devoted to studies of culture, including music. I'm refer- 
ring here to what, in the context of popular music studies, I call 
pomorockology and whose tendencies are exemplified in the three num- 
bered quotes on page 101. 

There's no room here to provide much detail about the rise and fall of 
'postmodemist' approaches to music and I take the liberty of referring 
readers elsewhere for a fuller account. 47 It is, however, important to un- 
derstand its basic problems, not least because it circulated widely in the 
non-muso humanities and social sciences before gaining any foothold 
in musicology. 

It was around 1980 that 'postmodernist' approaches to music seemed to 
take root among radical anglophone intellectuals who, through lack of 
anything else they could understand about music had, so to speak, 
nothing to read but Adorno. 48 The most striking traits in Adorno's writ- 
ings on popular music are: [1] ignorance of the music on which he 
passes judgement; [2] absence of musical-structural levels of concre- 
tion; [3] absence of empirical evidence (sociological, anthropological, or 
otherwise) to support his theorising. 49 More directly influential on rock 
criticism in particular was Adorno's protégé Herbert Marcuse who in 
the 1960s popularised the social-critical philosophy of the Frankfurt 
School among radical US students, including founding Rolling Stone 

47. See TLTT: 66-89 - 'Pomo-rockology, consumerism and the "liberation of the id'". 

48. See Graham Murdock's comments in TLTT: 81-82. 

49. For more on Adorno and popular music, see TLTT, pp. 41-43. 
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columnist Jon Landau and pioneer rock historian Carl Belz (1969). It 
was from these origins among upper middle-class students of philoso- 
phy, literature and sociology —not music— that a literary style of rock 
journalism developed which promoted subversion and spontaneity as 
key criteria of 'authenticity'. 50 To cut a long story short, while in the 
1960s and 1970s rock critics of this school concemed themselves with 
radicalism and alternative politics, using terms like THE SPIRITED UNDER- 
DOG, or BODY MUSIC THAT ENTERTAINS AND PROVOKES, the dÍSCOUrse 
shifted, as rock became part of the mass media establishment, in the di- 
rection of NOISE and oblivion, away from opposition and subversion. 
Characteristic was the insistence on, to use Reynolds' own words, 'mu- 
sic's non-signifying elements that defy "content analysis"'. 51 Like He- 
gel's connoisseur 'fulfilled by the music on its own' and Wackenroder's 
ideal listener 'disregarding every disturbing thought', pomorockology 
promoted a MUSIC IS MUSIC aesthetic in which refusal to consider music 
as a meaningful sign system became an article of faith. The origins of 
this problem lie partly in the history of Cultural Studies. 

Most Cultural Studies pioneers examined the verbal or visual media, 
i.e. the symbolic systems privileged in public education and those 
which were technically reproducible for teaching purposes at the time: 
'literally, the sort of thing you could photocopy', as Simon Frith once 
put it.52 Their concem with music, at least as we musos understand the 
word, seemed with few exceptions to be sporadic, unsystematic or mar- 
ginal. 53 Indeed, there was little point in photocopying musical notation 
if neither students nor teachers could decipher it. More importantly, 
there was, as several colleagues in cultural and communication studies 

50. Michelsen (1993:63) and TLTT:43. Michelsen et al. (2000) chart the course of Anglo- 
US rock criticism from journalism into the academy, registering recurrent themes in 
the development of the rockologist canon. For more details, see TLTT: 64-65). This 
literary tradition often seems to have a Leavisite agenda. It uses the magic argu- 
ment of 'authenticity' to confirm the musical tastes of the faithful and to bring con- 
verts into the fold. It's also characterised by remarkable scribal sleight of hand and 
sometimes by verbal virtuosity parading as intellectual or aesthetic authority. 

51. For details of quotes, see TLTT:65. The full Reynolds quote is no.2 on page 101. 

52. Phone conversation, 2002-06-17. 

53. Among the exceptions to this trend are of course Frith (1983,1996) and Laing (1969, 
1985). I'm only discussing general tendencies here, not the exceptions. 
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have pointed out, nothing much to read in English at that time about 
music except Adomo. 54 For example, when asked over the phone in 
2002 why he thought Cultural Studies scholars had engaged so little 
with music as text, Dave Laing replied: 55 

'[TJhere wasn't much out there by musicologists, except for loners like 
Wilfrid [Mellers]. But there's more to it. I think Adorno got in the way. 
He had high-art and left-wing cred that suited the way things were go- 
ing in sociology [and] Cultural Studies. [H]is 'On Popular Music' rein- 
forced... prejudices about tlre popular-classical split. We knew that pop 
music had different values (intensional versus extensional and so on) 
and musicology seemed mostly to be about notes on the page. Besides, 
[popular music] was so much about style and clothes and a way of life, 
not just about the music and definitely not about notes. So, I don't tlrink 
it even occurred to us to ask anyone in the Music Department [and] I 
don't think any of us were really aware of ethnomusicology eitlrer.' 

Laing's retrospective ties in with the justified questioning of musicol- 
ogy's usefulness, as expressed by the non-muso colleagues who in the 
1980s asked me for a musicological explanation of pop videos (p.3,ff.) 
and which first prompted me to think about writing this book. That 
said, conventional musicology's general inability to deal with relations 
between musical text and context wasn't the only problem because it 
takes two to tango and at least two to decide not to. Nor does it explain 
the paradox whereby pomo rock critics developed their own variant of 
the absolute MUSIC value aesthetics which characterised the conven- 
tional type of musicology whose legitimacy they criticised. 


54. See, £or example, interview with Graham Murdock in Tagg (ed. 1980: 66-72). 

55. 2002-07-01. Dave Laing's answer exists in a fuller version, complete with the ellipses 
I've removed here for reasons of clarity and space, in TLTT: 82. It's also worth quot- 
ing part of Peter Wicke's explanation of the reluctance of Cultural Studies scholars 
to deal with music as text. 'First I think it's because... they just didn't know how to 
describe sound in a precise way and didn't want to appear handicapped... Then I 
think there was a pseudo-politicisation when they tried to explain music in social 
terms... Going into the music means confronting other experiences, not just your 
own....They would have had to theorise their social position in relation to others, 
but they often just mystified their own cultural experience instead' (phone conver- 
sation with the author 2002-07-01). 
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The fact that music became — and largely remained— a 'troublesome 
appendage to Cultural Studies' is frustratingly clear to those of us who 
have worked as musicians. 56 Apart from the fact that the last to be hired 
and first to be fired as staff member at Birmingham University's famous 
CCCS was its only musicologist, 57 it has often been disheartening to 
register that the efforts we make as musicians to present sound x rather 
than y to produce effect z in contexts a, b o r c are usually passed over in 
silence by non-muso colleagues supposedly studying music. I've even 
felt like the inferior partner in an unequal marriage where I'm expected 
to enthuse about Baudrillard and 'embeddedness' while very few of 
my Cultural Studies colleagues bother to find out what pentatonicism 
or synth presets are all about, or to understand how structuring sounds 
in different ways relates to the sociocultural contexts in which they're 
produced and used. Still, however annoying such lack of reciprocity 
may be, griping about it will not improve matters. It's better to explain. 

Qne problem with Cultural Studies was that it had by the 1980s become 
the victim of its own success. Having started with a democratic agenda, 
including studies of cultural identities formed around various types of 
popular music (youth subcultures ), 58 the Birmingham school attracted 
acolytes like moths to a flame from a wide range of disciplines. The 
Centre consequently needed to maintain its identity by providing a 
common epistemological umbrella for all those new recruits from all 
those different disciplines. The ensuing theoretical superstructure that 
swelled to unmanageable proportions was largely based on what Mat- 
telart and Neveu (1996) call (in French) La 'French Theory '. It featured 
figures like Barthes, Baudrillard, Bourdieu, Derrida, Deleuze, Foucault, 
Kristeva, Lacan, Lyotard and (later) Zizek as heroes of the archetypal 
pomo bibliography. 59 Members of this disciplinarily heterogeneous 
bunch of scholars (linguists, literary critics, philosophers, social theo- 

56. The troublesome appendage epithet is Franco Fabbri's (email 1995-06-23). 

57. The musicologist was Dick Bradley; see Bradley (1992) and Tagg (ed. 1980: 73-79). 

58. e.g. Stanley Cohen's Folk Devils and Moral Panics (1972), Paul Willis (1974) on biker- 
boy culture, and, most influentially, Dick Hebdige on subculture (1979). 

59. By emphasising the ritual nature of pomo reference to such author[itie]s I'm in no 
way implying that their ideas are useless! There's just no room here to discuss their 
pros and cons. 'Battle of the bibliographies' is a phrase coined by Barsky (1997). 
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rists, but not a single muso) featured as mandatory authorities to which 
countless writers seemed obliged to refer in texts emanating from the 
postmodemist establishment. 60 This practice has had two deplorable 
side-effects: [1] those who don't comply with its imperatives can be os- 
tracised from the institutional community it helps define; 61 [2] theory 
sections of writings about any cultural phenomenon often swell to lu- 
dicrous proportions, leaving little or no room for empirical or struc- 
tural investigation, that is assuming that such practices are allowed at 
all in extremist pomo circles. Mattelart and Neveu (1996 §69) do not 
mince words about such meta-theoretical excesses. 

'Faced with a world whose complexity is no more than a convenient slo- 
gan, Cultural Studies took up the challenge by introducing an abusive 
inflation of meta-discourses rather than by investigating a theory of that 
complexity.' 62 

The fact that you are reading these words right now means that this 
book is also blighted by the problem. I cannot avoid the issue nor pre- 
tend that these obstacles to our understanding of music don't exist be- 
cause they are still widely accepted in circles where, at least in 
anglophone academe, the very people I'm writing for actually work 
and study. It's regrettable having to devote so much time to unravelling 
misconceptions in order to focus on what really needs to be written 
about, but I shall persevere. 63 

60. A good idea of the sort of litany I'm referring to can be seen on the Postmodernism 
Generator at Delsewhere.org/pomo/ [100927]. It just generated two papers: [1] Subcul- 
tural deconstruction and the preconceptual paradigm ofexpression (Derrida is in the first 
sentence); [2] The Broken Sky: Neocapitalist dematerialism in the ivorks ofjoyce, which 
begins like this. "'Truth is used in the service of sexist perceptions of sexual iden- 
tity," says Sontag. The subject is contextualised into a Lyotardist narrative that 
includes culture as a reality. Therefore, Marx's analysis of neocapitalist dematerial- 
ism implies that reality is created by the collective unconscious.' 

61. This is such a serious issue that I cannot give examples even in a footnote lest the 
pomo police in the institutions I'm thinking of take it out on individuals opposed to 
their authoritarian régime with all its anti-authoritarian slogans. 

62. The passage continues: 'It should be remembered that the label "theory" is only 
warranted by conceptual constructions which help solve problems and which 
renew our ability to understand objects...The conceptual sophistry [of Cultural 
Studies in the 1980s] conceals modes of thinking which are drenched in conformity 
and which are unable to tackle the new power relations that arise with the generali- 
sation of technical and productive systems.' 
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The second problem relating to Cultural Studies in the 1980s concerns 
the subject's new recruits. Unlike the baby-boomer generation, they 
had no first-hand experience of the postwar changes in popular culture 
that were musically manifested in the form of rock and pop music and 
which were related to radical changes in patterns of subjectivity. 64 
Raised with a TV in the home and with access to 24-hour pop radio 
channels, the new Cultural Studies generation entered an intellectual 
environment that differed markedly from what confronted baby- 
boomers when they had attended university twenty years earlier. The 
new scholars also lived in a very different political climate to that of the 
1960s as the Thatcher and Reagan regimes unleashed their virulent 
strain of capitalism on the population. Working-class values of commu- 
nity and resistance suffered severe setbacks from anti-union and anti- 
welfare policies, while left-wing intellectuals were in a quandary about 
how to react as their own security was threatened by government cru- 
sades against 'sociology' and by the imposition of monetarist manage- 
ment models on universities. The problem was compounded by the 
apparent inability of Cultural Studies to manage its own success inside 
an establishment to which it had been at least partially opposed and, 
perhaps more significantly, its loss of its social foothold outside aca- 
deme. 65 One symptom of this institutional malaise was that one of the 
subject's most influential theoretical models, that of subcultural opposi- 
tion, became something of a paradox once it was itself part of a success- 
ful enterprise: it became a sort of academic parallel to the more blatant 
anomaly of continuing to celebrate the subversive underdog when rock 
was already part of the big-business establishment. 

The most obvious change in Cultural Studies in the 1980s was probably 
the shift in emphasis on popular agency away from active participation 
in sites of opposition to the celebration of mass-culture consumers as 

63. The amount of footnote text on page 109 is indicative of two things: [1] I want to 
dedicate as little as possible of the main text to problems of pomo; [2] at the same 
time I have to convince those inhabiting pomo planet that they will need to confront 
other arguments and other authors before throwing my ideas out with the rubbish. 

64. The change from Blue Tango to Hound Dog, so to speak; see TLLT: 63-64. 

65. See Mattelart & Neveu (1996 §62) for this part of Cultural Studies' history. 
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agents in the 'construction of meaning'. Of course, information about 
audiences is vital to understanding the dynamic of any cultural ex- 
change but, as Mattelart and Neveu (1996: §§70, 76) explain, obsession 
with the notion of the audience's freedom to determine the meaning of 
mass-mediated messages easily obscures power relations existing be- 
tween members of the audience and the socio-economic order which 
imposes restrictions on the range of readings effectively open to nego- 
tiation. Such idealisation of 'alternative readings' constitutes little more 
than an academic variation on the old freedom of cffoice theme chanted 
at consumers by zealots of the 'free' market. 66 This change of focus co- 
incides with the replacement of a partially Keynesian economic policy 
by neo-liberalist monetarism. It also coincides with pomorockology's 
abandonment of the subversive underdog in favour of the sort of decon- 
textualised body celebrated in the quotes on page 101. 67 

The decontextualised body is perhaps the most insidious article of faith 
to come out of postmodemist Cultural Studies and rock criticism. Like 
the ideal of uninhibited 'full-blown feelings' and the establishment of 
an absolute MUSIC aesthetic around the time of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion, postmodernist bodyism also celebrated music in absolutist terms 
but with one significant difference: it believed in the liberation of the 
body rather than of the emotions (the id and the ego in row 7 of Table 3- 
1 p. 103) and it celebrated the immediacy and 'oneness' of musical ex- 
perience so that the sound of the music is seen as inseparable from the 
body responding to it. This notion is problematic because it implies that 
musical 'texts' don't exist, as the following anecdote illustrates. 

During a discussion I had in the mid 1990s with some popular music 
studies colleagues, two pomorockologists in a state of text denial held 
that the Percy Sledge hit When A Man Loves A Woman from 1966 was not 

66. See for example 'Cross-cultural readings of Dallas' (Liebes & Katz, 1993). 

67. This problem is central to any study of popular culture but cannot be discussed 
here. Mattelart & Neveu (1996 §35) suggest 'it would be worth asking if "populist" 
divarications identified at the end of the eighties may not have precedents in the 
generous use of the label "resistance" to cover a range of cultural traits and prac- 
tices which might just as well be understood as the resigned acceptance of domina- 
tion, as the admission of impotence behind the mask of derision or insolence.' 
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the same in 1987 after its use in a widely diffused jeans commercial, 
even though the music used in the advert, not to mention the song's re- 
issue following the popularity of the commercial, were both identical 
with the same original recording from 1966. The pomo case against this 
empirically demonstrable fact started quite convincingly: since the 
record-buying and TV-viewing public are the ultimate arbiters of pop's 
meanings and values, and since the context of the jeans commercial 
was different to that of the same recording's original release in 1966, 
different connotations and different values were perceived in relation 
to the song. I had no trouble with that. Then my pomo colleagues ar- 
gued that if the same music did not come across as the same thing to 
those using it in the new context, it could not be the same as before be- 
cause audiences are the arbiters of musical meaning. That, I thought, 
was a non-sequitur because, according to their line of reasoning, music 
was defined only as the response it receives and/or as the symbolic val- 
ues attributed to it in some context or other, not as and not even in rela- 
tion to the sonic text which elicited that response or to which those 
meanings were attributed in that context. The fact that commercial ex- 
ploitation of the original recording's connotations was dependent, 
twenty years later, on the TV audience's ability to hear the music, 
whether or not they recognised it from before, as a particular song with 
a particular sound and particular connotations rather than another 
song with another sound and other connotations did not seem to mat- 
ter; nor, apparently, did the fact that Atlantic (Sledge's record label) 
cashed in on the same song's renewed popularity, under new circum- 
stances and with new connotations, by issuing a simple re-release, i.e. 
without having to re-record a single track, without having to produce a 
new musical text. 68 

By marginalising or disregarding the musical TEXT, pomo-rockologists 

68. You might want to argue that gay was not the same tuord in 2011 as it was in 1910 
because its meaning had shifted so radically. However, although figurative confla- 
tion of signifier and signified may be common in everyday speech, it's a different 
matter if you want to explain the processes by which English-speaking sexual 
minorities appropriated mainstream vocabulary to signify their own identity in 
positive terms. You'd be hard pushed to do so convincingly if you could not distin- 
guish between the word gay ('text') and its various meanings in different contexts! 
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conflated specific sets of culturally organised sound with the activities 
and reactions they believed to occur in connection with those particular 
sounds under a particular set of circumstances, even if they presented 
neither evidence of those activities and reactions, nor details of the con- 
text they had in mind. Obviously, if no musical text exists there can be 
no relatively autonomous set of musical sounds which can exist in other 
contexts where those same sounds may or may not be invested with 
different meanings, give rise to different reactions, have different func- 
tions, etc. Indeed, it makes you wonder why pieces of music have 
names and why they're recorded if they're not understood as being at 
least in some way the same under whichever circumstances they're 
heard. Without the dialectic of text and context, all that remains is just 
one idealised and absolute context (pomo absolutism) or one idealised 
text (romanticist absolutism). Put in simple semiotic terms, whereas the 
old musical absolutism had potential signifiers but no signifieds, pomo 
absolutism had only potential signifieds but no signifiers. Whichever 
way you look at it, semiosis is out of the question. Such a standpoint is 
clearly of no use if you want to know how music communicates what 
to whom, but it must be a godsend to anyone with a canonic axe to 
grind: with semantics and pragmatics out of the picture, the coast is 
clear for propagating an authoritarian view of music, not so much be- 
cause socio-semiotic evidence is inadmissible as because it has been 
abolished. By mystifying text and disregarding context, Romantic mu- 
sic metaphysics could rank ways of responding to music on a scale of 
arbitrary aesthetic excellence compatible with bourgeois notions of 
subjectivity. By mystifying context and abolishing text, pomo-rockol- 
ogy did the same in reverse for the latter-day ideology of consumer- 
ism.69 


The gist of the argument is that pomo-rockology's socially decontextu- 
alised body in an idealised 'absolute context' is no better than conven- 
tional musicology's idealised, socially decontextualised emotions 

69. There is no room here to pursue the links between pomorockology and consumer- 
ism (bodyism's 'liberation of the id', sex fixation, immediate gratification, consum- 
erist regression, compulsions through dysfunctional object relations, etc.). For 
more, please see TLTT: 70-73, 76-77. See also next page. 
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expressed in an idealised 'absolute text'. Bodyism may in fact be worse 
in one sense, because while conventional musicology relies at least on 
syntax and diataxis, pomo-rockology speculates about pop/rock aes- 
thetics, viewing semantics with suspicion and throwing both syntax 
and pragmatics out the window. 70 Indeed, if, as seems to be the case in 
extreme pomorockology, there is no musical text, then there can be nei- 
ther pragmatics, nor syntax, nor even semantics because, so to speak, 
the music IS the body (or vice versa) in no specific social context; or 
rather (which amounts to the same thing), music IS the body in one im- 
plicit, idealised, absolute and 'seamless' context. If that is the case, we 
aren't so much dealing with a latter-day variant of Hanslick's absolutist 
claim that music is 'nothing other than tonal forms in movement' 71 (mu- 
sic is music), but with something even more metaphysical: the IS of po- 
morockologist aesthetics conflates music with the body instead of 
clarifying particular types of relationship between the two, while the 
body, devoid of social context, remains a culturally undefined entity. 

The problem should be clear enough. By conflating signifier with signi- 
fied, medium with message, message with response, response with text 
and text with context, pomorockology, like the finance capitalism un- 
der which it grew and flourished, created an inscrutable black box 
whose contents were hidden from view. All those constituent parts of 
semiosis were conceptually imprisoned, inaccessible, invisible, name- 
less. All we got to see was the box, the packaging. This reification of an 
abstraction which obscures the material and social dynamics of music 
seems to mirror larger contemporary processes of reification too faith- 
fully for it to be interpreted as a historical fluke, especially in view of 
other coincidences between, for instance, the celebration of rock inten- 
sionality and consumerism's dependence on immediate gratification, 
or between the abandonment of rock's subversive underdog and the dis- 
mantling of the welfare state. 72 Viewed from this perspective, it seems 
that pomo-rockology helped create the impression of an inscrutable 

70. Syntax, semantics and pragmatics are explained on page 158 and in the Glossary. See 
the start of Chapter 11 for explanations of syntax and diataxis. 

71. See page 89 for complete Hanslick quote. 

72. For more, please see TLTT: 70-73, 76-77. 
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monolith of power in which the political economy, its ideology, culture 
and pattems of subjectivity were fused into a seamless 'postmodem' 
whole. The point is that if one type of subjective experience of a musical 
text in a particular context is confused with the music as text, and if that 
experience is conflated with the specific cultural context in which it oc- 
curs, then there can be no negotiation of meaning between text and con- 
text. With the effective denial of such negotiation, individual and 
collective experiences of music are bound to be conceptualised as in- 
scmtable and monolithic. It's in this way that canonic corporeal obliv- 
ion can be understood as a consumerist variation on the old absolutist 
theme of music as utter submersion, infinite yearning or eternal es- 
sence. In short, it should be obvious by now that postmodernist abso- 
lutism will be of as of little use as its euroclassical counterpart in getting 
to grips with matters of musical meaning. 

Musical knowledges 

The staying power of absolute music, be it packaged as 'classical' or 
'postmodemist', is reflected in and reinforced by the institutional or- 
ganisation of musical knowledge. This symbiosis of institutional and 
value-aesthetic categories is fuelled by the intrinsically alogogenic and 
largely non-denotative nature of music. The problem can be under- 
stood in terms of five anomalies, one of which has already been men- 
tioned several times: music's lowly status in institutions of education 
and research versus its obvious importance in everyday reality. 

The second anomaly follows from the first. While, for example, critical 
reading and the ability to see below the surface of advertising and other 
forms of propaganda are considered essential to independent thought, 
and although such skills are widely taught in literary or Cultural Stud- 
ies, equivalent skills relevant to understanding musical messages are 
not. This book is as a step towards to filling that gap. 

Structural denotation 

The third anomaly is really another aspect of the second. It highlights 
disparity between the analytical metalanguage of music in the Western 
world and that of other symbolic systems. More specifically, it deals 
with peculiarities in the derivation pattems of terms denoting struc- 
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tural elements in music (structural denotors) when compared to equiv- 
alent denotative practices applied in linguistics or the visual arts. This 
third anomaly requires some clarification. 

It is possible at this stage, using a simplified version of terms explained 
in Chapters 5 and 7, to equate the notion of a 'meamngful musical 
structure or element' with Peirce's sign, i.e. that part of musical semiosis 
which represents whatever is encoded by a composer, performer, stu- 
dio engineer, DJ, etc. (the sign's object) and which leads to whatever is 
decoded by a listener (the sign's interpretant). For example, the final 
chord of the James Bond theme (Em A9 ), played on a Fender Stratocaster 
treated with slight tremolo and some reverb, is a structural element 
(s ign) encoding whatever its composer, arranger, guitarist and record- 
ing engineer intended ( object) and whatever it connotes to listeners ( in- 
terpretant), most likely the sort of excitement or action associated with 
crime, spies, danger, intrigue, etc. 73 The musical structure (s ign) is de- 
scribed here from a poietic standpoint because 'Em A9 ' ('E minor major 
nine') designates how the chord is constructed, 'Fender Stratocaster' the in- 
strument on which that chord is played and so on. The description isn't 
aesthesic because it isn't presented in terms of its interpretant: it isn't 
identified as a 'danger cue', 'spy sound', 'crime chord', 'detective 
chord' etc. 74 

POIETIC will qualify terms denoting a structural element of music from 
the viewpoint of its construction in that such a term derives primarily 
from the techniques and/or materials used to produce that element (e.g. 
con sordino, glissando, major minor-nine chord, analogue string pad, phasing, 
anhemitonic pentatonicism). Aesthesic, on the other hand, will qualify 
terms denoting structural elements primarily from the viewpoint of 
perception (e.g. allegro, legato, spy chord, Scotch snap, cavernous reverb). 75 

73. This chord (E minor major nine) contains the notes e b g dtt f #. The Fender Stra- 
tocaster is a type of electric guitar. The chord is also sounded on a vibraphone. 

74. Poíetic and aesthesic are terms borrowed from Molino via Nattiez (1976). I had previ- 
ously used the adjectives constructional and receptional to designate the same thing 
as poietic and aesthesic. Though etymologically more esoteric, Nattiez's adjectives 
have two advantages: [1] they are shorter; [2] they are often used in semiotic circles. 

75. The last two descriptors, 'spy chord' and 'cavernous reverb', actually mix both aes- 
thesic ('spy', 'cavernous') and poietic ('chord', 'reverb') modes of denotation. 
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In the analysis of visual art, it seems, at least from a layperson's point of 
view, that it's just as common for the identification of structural ele- 
ments to derive from notions of iconic representation or of cultural 
symbolism as from concepts of production materials and technique. 
For example, structural descriptors like gouache or broad strokes clearly 
derive from aspects of production technique and are therefore poietic, 
while the iconic representation of, say, a dog in a figurative work of art 
would be called dog, an aesthesic term, rather than be labelled with de- 
tails of how the visual s ign of that dog was produced. To put some meat 
on the theoretical bone, the dog in Van Eyck's famous Amolfini mar- 
riage portrait 76 could also be considered a sign on indexical as well as 
iconic grounds, if it were established that dog was consistently inter- 
preted in a similar way by a given population of viewers in a given so- 
cial and historical context: the dog might be understood as recurrent 
symbol of fidelity, in whichfaithfui dog would work as an aesthesic de- 
scriptor on both indexical and iconic grounds. 

In linguistics there also seems to be a mixture of poietic and aesthesic 
descriptors of structure. For example, the phonetic term voiced paiato-ai- 
veolar fricative is po'ietic in that it denotes the sound / 3 /, as in genre 
| 3 anr 0 ], Zizek t 3 i' 3 £k] or Zhivago [UK pron. 31 'vaigD 0 ], by referring to 
how it's produced or constructed, not how it's normally perceived or 
understood: it's an etic (as in 'phoneíic') rather than emic (as in 'phone- 
mic') term. One the other hand, terms hke finished and unfinished, used 
to qualify pitch contour in speech, are aesthesic rather than poietic: they 
refer to what is intended by the particular sound or to how it's inter- 
preted, not to technicalities of its construction. 

Given these perspectives, it should be clear that, compared to the study 
of visual arts and of spoken language, conventional music analysis in 
the West exhibits a predilection for poietic terminology, sometimes ex- 
cluding aesthesic categories from its vocabulary altogether. This termi- 
nological tendency may be fine for formally trained musicians but it's 
usually gobbledygook to the majority of people and prevents them 
from verbally denoting musical structures. 

76. The Marriage of Giovanni Arnolfini and Giovanna Cenami; 1434; oil on wood, 81.8 x 59.7 
cm; National Gallery, London. 
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Skills, competences, knowledges 

The fourth anomaly involves inconsistency in Westem thinking with 
regard to the status of aesthesic competence in language compared to 
other symbolic systems. Whereas the ability to understand both the 
written and spoken word (aesthesic skills) is generally held to be as im- 
portant as speaking and writing (poietic skills), aesthesic competence is 
not held in equal esteem when it comes to music and the visual arts. For 
example, teenagers able to make sense of multiple intertextual visual 
references in computer games aren't usually dubbed artistic, nor cred- 
ited with the audiovisual literacy they clearly own. Similarly, the wide- 
spread and empirically verifiable ability to distinguish between, say, 
two different types of detective story after hearing no more than two 
seconds of TV music does not apparently allow us to qualify the major- 
ity of the population as musical. Indeed, artistic usually seems to qual- 
ify solely poietic skills in the visual arts sphere and musicality seems to 
apply only to those who perform as vocalists, or who play an instru- 
ment, or can decipher musical notation. It's as if the musical compe- 
tence of the non-muso majority of the population did not count. The 
fifth and final anomaly, in fact a set of two times two dichotomies, of- 
fers some clues as to a possible remedy. 

Table 3-2 divides musical knowledge into two main categories: music as 
knowledge and knowledge about music. By the former is meant knowledge 
relating directly to musical discourse and that is both intrinsically mu- 
sical and culturally specific. This type of musical knowledge can be di- 
vided into two subcategories: poietic competence, i.e. the ability to com- 
pose, arrange or perform music, and aesthesic competence, i.e. the ability 
to recall, recognise and distinguish between musical sounds, as well as 
between their culturally specific connotations and social functions. 
Neither po’ietic nor aesthesic musical competence relies on any verbal 
denotation and are both more usually referred to as skills or compe- 
tences rather than as knowledge. 
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Table 3-2: Types of musical knowledge 


Type 

Explanation 

Seats of learning 

1. Music as knowledge (knowledge in music) 

la. Poietic 
competence 

creating, originating, producing, com- 
posing, arranging, performing, etc. 

conservatories, 
colleges of music 

lb. 

Aesthesic 

competence 

recalling, recognising, distinguishing 
musical sounds, as well as their cultur- 
ally specific connotations and social func- 
tions 

? 

2. Metamusical knowledge (knowledge about music) 

2a. 

Competence in 

musical 

metadiscourse 

'music theory', music analysis, identifica- 
tion and naming elements and patterns 
of musical structure 

departments of 
music(ology), acade- 
mies of music 

2b. 

Competence in 

contextual 

metadiscourse 

explaining how musical practices relate 
to culture and society, including 
approaches from semiotics, acoustics, 
business studies, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, Cultural Studies. 

social science 
departments, litera- 
ture and media stud- 
ies, 'popular music 
studies' 


The institutional underpinning of division between these four types of 
musical knowledge is strong in the West. In tertiary education, poietic 
competence (la) is usually taught in special colleges or conservatories, 
musical metadiscourse (2a) in departments of music or musicology as 
well as in conservatories or colleges, and contextual metadiscourse (2b) in 
practically any humanities or social science department, less so in mu- 
sic colleges and conventional music(ology) departments. 

Aesthesic competence (lb) is virtually impossible to place institutionally 
because the ability to distinguish, without resorting to words, between 
musical sounds, as well as between their culturally specific connota- 
tions and social functions is, with the exception of isolated occurrences 
in aural training and in some forms of 'musical appreciation', generally 
absent from institutions of learning. Aesthesic competence remains a 
largely vernacular and extracurricular affair. Indeed, there are no 
courses in when and when not to bring out your lighter at a rock con- 
cert, nor in when and when not to stage dive, not even in when and 
when not to applaud during a jazz performance or at a classical concert. 
And what about the ability to distinguish musically between degrees of 
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threat, between traits of personality, between social or historical set- 
tings, between states of mind, behavioural attitudes, types of love or of 
happiness, sadness, wonder, anger, pleasure, displeasure, etc.; or be- 
tween types of movement, of space, of location, of scene, of ethnicity 
and so on? Those sorts of musical competence are rarely acquired in the 
classroom: they are usually leamt in front of the TV or computer screen, 
or through interaction with peers and with other social groups. In fact, 
the epistemic problem with music, as it has in general been academi- 
cally categorised in the West, can be summarised in two main points. 

Firstly, knowledge relevant to music's production and stmctural deno- 
tation has been largely separated from that relating to its perception, 
uses and meanings. Established institutions of musical education and 
research have therefore tended to favour etic rather than emic and 
po’ietic rather than aesthesic perspectives. Such imbalance, in symbiosis 
with a long history of class-specifically powerful and metaphysical no- 
tions of 'good' music's absolute and transcendent qualities (pp.84-101), 
has led to frequent misconceptions about music as a symbolic system 
(e.g. pp.46-50, 89-90). This imbalance has also exacerbated ontological 
problems of music's alogogenicity and made the incorporation of musi- 
cal knowledge(s) into a verbally and scribally dominated tradition of 
learning an even more difficult task. 

Secondly, the virtual absence of aesthesic leaming (knowledge type lb) 
in official education has meant that, compared to analytical metalan- 
guage used with visual or verbal arts, relatively few viable aesthesic 
denotors of structure exist in musical scholarship. This paucity of user- 
oriented terminology has restricted musicology's ability to address the 
semantic and pragmatic aspects essential to musical semantics. If that 
were not the case, this book would be superfluous. In addition to these 
two overriding problems relevant to the development of a simple sem- 
iotic approach to music analysis (the real subject of this book), one final 
major issue of institutional legacy needs to be addressed: Western mu- 
sical notation. 
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Notation: ‘1 left my music in the car' 

Use and limitation 

Notational literacy is useful, even in the age of digital sound. Let's say 
you need to add extra backing vocals to a recording, that neither you 
nor the other musicians in your band are able to produce the sound 
you're looking for and that you contact some professional vocalists to 
resolve the problem. You could give those singers an audio file of the 
mix so far and indicate where in the track you want each of them to 
come in to sing roughly what at which sort of pitch using which kind of 
voice. This would be a time-consuming task involving your recording, 
for demonstration purposes only, something no-one in your band can 
sing anyhow. It would also involve either extra rehearsal with the vo- 
calists or the risk of them arriving in the studio and failing to sing what 
you actually had in mind. It's clearly much more efficient to send the 
vocalists their parts written out in advance. It's quicker for them and it's 
both quicker and less expensive for you because you won't waste stu- 
dio time and money on unnecessary retakes. 

This utilitarian aspect of notation is important for two reasons: [1] it 
highlights the absurdity of excluding notational skills from the training 
of professional musicians and it contradicts widely held notions about 
notation's irrelevance to the study of popular music; [2] it illustrates 
that the prime function of musical notation is to act as a set of particular 
instructions about musical performance rather than as a storage medium 
for musical sound. This last reason is of particular relevance to the dis- 
cussion of musical meanings. 

Many well-trained musicians can read a score and convert what's on 
the page into sounds inside their heads. This ability is no more magical 
than being able to imagine scenery when perusing a decent physical 
map. However, although no sign system is totally irreversible, the abil- 
ity to make sense of any such system presupposes great familiarity 
with its limitations, more specifically an intimate knowledge, usually 
non-verbalised, of what the system does not encode and of what needs 
to be supplied to interpret it usefully. For example, if the vocalists hired 
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for your recording session are professionals and if the notation you sent 
them is adequate, they should be able to deduce from experience what- 
ever else you want them to come up with in addition to the mere notes 
on the page. Just by looking at that notation, an experienced musician 
will understand what musical style it belongs to and, in the case of pro- 
fessional vocalists, will produce classical vibrato, gospel omamenta- 
tion, smooth crooning, rock yelling or whatever else you had taken for 
granted. In short, they will know to apply a whole range of expressive 
devices relevant to their craft and to the style in question, making deci- 
sions about timbre, diction, dialect, pronunciation, breathing, phrasing, 
vocal register and so on that are nowhere to be seen on the paper or in 
the email attachment you sent them. 

Westem musical notation is in other words a useful performance short- 
hand for certain types of music. It graphically encodes aspects of musi- 
cal structure that are hard to memorise, especially sequences of pitch in 
terms of melodic line, chordal spacing and harmonic progression. It can 
also encode these tonal aspects in temporal terms of rhythmic profile 
and periodic placement, but it does not convert the detailed articulation 
of these elements. Moreover, elements of timbre and aural staging 
hardly ever appear in notation and parameters of dynamics (volume), 
phrasing, and sound treatment are, if they appear at all on the page, 
limited to terse or imprecise written instructions like f cresc., leg., con 
sord., sotto voce, laisser vibrer, medium rockfeel, brisk, etc. 77 

Another important limitation of Western notation is that it was devel- 
oped to visualise some of the tonal and temporal parameters particular 
to a specific musical tradition. Just as the Roman alphabet was not con- 
ceived to deal with foreign phonemes like /0/, /5/ (th), /J/ or / 3 /(SH, zh), 
Westem music notation was not designed to accommodate African, 
Arab, Indian, Indonesian or even some European tonal practices. 78 
Moreover, since the establishment, in the early eighteenth century, of 
the ubiquitous bar line in Westem music notation, it has been virtually 

77. Parameters of musical expression are dealt with in Chapter 8 (p.263). 

78. See section 'Blue notes' in Tagg (1989) for just one example of European pitches 
incompatible with Western (art) music notation. 
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impossible to graphically encode the cross rhythms of music from parts 
of Sub-Saharan Africa or Latin America where the notion of a down- 
beat often makes little sense. Even the frequent downbeat anticipations 
in basically monometric jazz, blues, gospel, funk and rock styles, so fa- 
miliar to almost anyone living in the urbanised West, can only be clum- 
sily represented on paper. 79 In terse technical terms, the efficiency of 
our notation system is restricted to the graphic encoding of monometric 
music containing fixed pitches which conform to a division of the oc- 
tave into twelve equal intervals. 80 

Qnce aware of the restrictions just explained, it is of course possible to 
make good use of written music, not only as performance shorthand, as 
with the backing vocalists mentioned on page 121, but also, if you have 
that kind of training, as a viable way of putting details of tonal and 
rhythmic parameters on to paper, provided of course that the music in 
question lends itself to such transcription. Indeed, the analysis of music 
and its meanings would be easier if scholars held such a pragmatic 
view. The problem is that these simple truths still have to be explained 
to some students and colleagues who hold the scopocentric belief that 
the score is in some way the musical text or the MUSIC itself.si 

Now, given the hegemony of the written word in institutions of Euro- 
pean knowledge, it would in one sense be odd if, before the advent of 
sound recording, music on the page, rather than just fleetingly in the air 
or as the momentary firing of neurons in the brain cells of members of 
a musical community, had not acquired a privileged status. After all, 
notation, despite its obvious shortcomings, was for centuries music's 
only tangible medium of storage and distribution. The weight of this 
legacy should not be underestimated because it ties in with important 
historical developments in law, economy, technology and ideology. 
There's no room here to disentangle that nexus but it's essential to grasp 
something of notation's radical influence on music and on ideas about 
music in Western culture. 


79. See Tagg (2000a:42-44). 

80. See Chapter 9, pp.316, ff., 325, ff. for explanation of these terms. 

81. Thanks to Bruce Johnson (Sydney) for the term s copocentric and to Jean-Jacques Nat- 
tiez (Montréal) for graphocentric. 
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Law, economy, technology, subjectivity 

Well before the advent of music printing around 1500, 82 notation was 
already linked to the sort of subjectivity that later became central to 
bourgeois ideology. Of particular interest in this context is a passage in 
the entry on notation ( Notschrift ) from the 1956 edition of Musik in Ges- 
chichte und Gegenwart , 83 The article draws attention to the musical doo- 
dlings of an anonymous monk who should have been copying 
plainchant but whose own musical imagination seems to have spilled 
out on to the parchment. He was supposed to be using the technology 
of notation to perpetuate the immutable musica humana of Mother 
Church, not for recording ideas like 'what if f arrange the notes like this 
instead?' or 'what if I combine these two tunes?' or 'what if I change 
their rhythm to this?' Of course, the abbot overseeing the duplication of 
liturgical music has crossed out the offending monk's notes. Not only 
had this insubordinate brother made a unholy mess in a holy book; he 
had also, by committing his own musical thoughts to paper, challenged 
ecclesiastical authority and the supposed transcendence of God's music 
in its worldly form ( musica humana). 84 Preserving Mother Church's mu- 
sic for perpetuity was good; allowing the musical thoughts of a mere 
mortal to be stored for posterity was not. A millennium or so later, the 
democratic potential of music technologies like digital sequencing, re- 
cording and editing, not to mention internet file sharing, is sometimes 
ignored or demonised by other authorities, elitist or commercial, whose 
interests, like those of the medieval abbot, lie in preserving hierarchical 
legacies of social, economic and cultural privilege. 85 

At least two lessons can be learnt from this story of the wayward monk. 
Qne is that there is nothing conservative about musical notation as 
such, even though its long-standing symbiosis with conservatory train- 
ing and its conceptual opposition to graphically uncodified aspects of 
musical production (improvisation, etc.) can lead those who rarely 
make compositional use of the medium to believe that 'notes on the 

82. Woodcut music printing dates from 1473 (Eslingen, Germany), moveable type 
music printing from around 1500 (Petrucci, Venice). 

83. MGG is an authoritative German-language music encyclopaedia. 

84. Musica humana : see pp. 88-89. 

85. Thanks to Jan Ling (Goteborg) for the MGG reference. 
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page' constitute an intrinsically restrictive type of musical practice. The 
anonymous monk's doodlings and our studio vocalists' notational liter- 
acy (p. 121) both suggest the opposite. It's also worth remembering that, 
unlike European classical music, other traditions of 'leamed' music rely 
rarely, if at all, on any form of notation to ensure their doctrinally cor- 
rect reproduction over time. 86 

The second lesson is that the connection between notation and subjec- 
tivity has a long history whose development mns parallel with the 
emergence of notions of the individual discussed earlier. Of particular 
importance is the process by which, in the wake of legislation about au- 
thorial ownership in literary works, creative musicians, no longer sub- 
jected to the anonymity of feudal patronage, were able to put their 
printed compositions on the 'open market'. In late eighteenth-century 
London, for example, the market was a growing throng of bourgeois 
consumers wanting to cultivate musical habits befitting the status to 
which they aspired. As Barron (2006:123) remarks: 

'The capacity to earn a living by selling one's works in the market freed 
the artist of the burden of pleasing the patron; tlre only requirement 
now was to please the buying public.' 

Notation was a key factor in this development. As the judge, Lord 
Mansfield, 87 stated during a 1774 court action brought by Johann Chris- 
tian Bach against a London music publishing house: 

'Music is a science: it canbe written; and the mode of conveying the idea 
is by signs and marks [on the page].' 88 

Thanks to these marketable 'signs and marks', composers became the 
legal owners of the ideas the sheet music was seen to convey. Compos- 
ers became authors of not only a tangible commodity (sheet music) but 
also of financially quantifiable values derived from use of that com- 
modity: they became central figures and principal public actors in the 
production and exchange of musical goods and services. 

86. See section on India, pp. 86-87. For example, Rig Veda chants have been passed down 
orally, with great attention paid to detail, for the last 3000 years or so. 

87. William Murray, first Earl of Mansfield (1705-1793) was a recognised authority on 
mercantile law and strongly opposed notions of slavery's legality. 

88. Bach v Longman (1774: 624), cited by Barron (2006:118). 
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'As the buying public diversified its tastes, many [composers] cultivat- 
ed greater self-expression and individuality (it was a way of being no- 
ticed). Under the sway of patronage,... [the composer] was expected to 
be self-effacing... Craft counted more than uniqueness... The rise of a 
wider, more varied and anonymous [public] encouraged [composers] to 
carve out distinctive niches for themselves. They were freer to experi- 
ment, because less commonly working to peer expectation or commis- 
sion — instead producing in anticipation of demand, even to satisfy 
their own sense of Creative Truth and personal authority.' 89 

Rameau's nephew (p.93) would have been delighted at this tum of 
events, perhaps even more pleased by the magic attributed to the Artist 
by representatives of German romanticism, at least if the following 
characterisation of their notion of 'the text' is anything to go by. 

'The text, which results from an organic process comparable to Nature's 
creations and is invested with an aesthetic or originality, transcends the 
circumstantial materiality of the [score]... [I]t acquires an identity im- 
mediately referable to the subjectivity of its [composer].' 90 

Here we are back in the metaphysical musical world of Tieck, Wacken- 
roder and Hegel, except that this time we're armed with notation as le- 
gally valid proof of the composer's subjectivity and of the 'authenticity' 
of his Text/Wo rk/ Oeuvre. CJ1 In short, musical notation in Europe around 
1800 stands in the middle of a complex intersection between: 

• the establishment of music as a marketable commodity; 

• developments in the jurisprudence of intellectual property; 

• the emergence of composers from the anonymity of feudal patron- 
age and their appearance as public figures and principal actors in 
the exchange of musical goods and services; 

• Romantic notions of genius and subjectivity. 

89. Roy Porter: English Society in tlie Eighteenth Century (1990, London: Penguin; p.248), 
cited by Barron (2006:123). I've replaced 'artist' or 'writer' in the Porter quote with 
'[composer]' on each occasion. 

90. Roger Chartier: The Order ofBooks (1994, Cambridge: Polity Press, pp.36-37), cited 
by Barron (2006:123). Chartier is in fact characterising 'the literary ontology subse- 
quently advanced by such architects of German romanticism as Herder, Kant and 
Fichte'. Once again, I've changed 'book' to '[score]' and 'author' to '[composer]'. 

91. See The Musical Work. Reality or Invention (Talbot, 2000). 
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Add to these four points the problem of MUSIC IS MUSIC (absolute mu- 
SIC) and its institutionalisation (pp. 84-95), plus the fact that notation 
was the only viable form of musical storage and distribution for centu- 
ries in the West, and it should come as no surprise that many people in 
musical academe still adhere to the scopocentric belief that notation is 
The Music it encodes so incompletely. Indeed, this belief is so en- 
trenched in some muso circles that the word music still often denotes no 
more than 'signs and marks' on paper, as in statements like 'I left my 
music in the car'. The institutional magic of this equation should not be 
underestimated. For example, one research student told me his sym- 
phonic transcription of a Pink Floyd track was intended to 'give the 
music the status it deserves'; and I was once accused of trying to 'legit- 
imise trash' because I had included transcriptions in my analyses of the 
Kojak theme and Abba's Fernando. 

Another important reason for the longevity of the equation MUSIC = 
SHEET MUSIC is of course that notation was, for about a century and a 
half (roughly 1800-1950), the most lucrative mass mediumfor the musical 
home entertainment industry. In most bourgeois parlours, the piano was 
as focal a piece of furniture as the TV in latter-day living rooms. Before 
the mass production of electro-magnetic recordings in the late 1920s, or 
even as late as the 1950s and the advent of vinyl records, sheet music 
was, like an audio file, encoded 'content' in need of software and hard- 
ware to decode and reproduce. The parlour piano was only part of that 
hardware; the rest of the hardware and all the necessary software re- 
sided in the varying ability of sheet music consumers to decode notes 
on the page into appropriate motoric activity on the piano keys (or on 
other instruments, or by using the voice). The sheet music medium on 
which consumers relied in order to realise an aesthetic use value, hope- 
fully commensurate with the commodity's exchange value (its mone- 
tary price), demanded that they contribute actively to the production of the 
sounds from which any aesthetic use value might be derived. In this 
way, consumer preoccupation with po’ietic aspects of musical commu- 
nication was much greater than it was to become in the era of sound re- 
cording. Poietic consumer involvement in musical home entertainment 
was also greater than that required for deriving use value, aesthetic or 
otherwise, from a newspaper or novel, especially after the introduction 
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of compulsory education and its insistence on verbal literacy for all citi- 
zens: notational literacy was never considered such a necessity, even in 
the heyday of sheet music publishing. 

The fact that those who regularly use Westem notation today are al- 
most exclusively musicians, not the general listening public, reinforces 
the dichotomy between knowledges of music, especially that between 
vemacular aesthesic competence (e.g. aural recognition of a particular 
chord in terms of crime and its detection) and the professional ability to 
denote musical stmctures in po'ietic terms (e.g. 'minor major nine'). 
What composers, arrangers or transcribers put on to the page is, as 
we've repeatedly stated, usually intended as something to be per- 
formed by trained musicians who, in order to make sense of the 'signs 
and marks', have to supply from their own experience at least as much 
of what is not as of what is on the page. It goes without saying that it 
would today be economic suicide to produce sheet music en masse in 
the hope that Joe Public would derive any value from it. Despite this 
patent shift in principal commodity form during the twentieth century 
from sheet music to sound recording, musical scopocentrism is still go- 
ing strong, not only in the musical academy but also in legal practice. In 
November 2003, a California judge declined to award compensation to 
a jazz musician whose improvisation had been sampled on a Beastie 
Boys track. Judgement was passed on the grounds that the improvisa- 
tion was part of a work whose score the plaintiff had previously depos- 
ited for copyright purposes in written form but that the improvisation 
in question was not included in that copyrighted score. 92 

Qne final aspect of the dynamic between notation, subjectivity and the 
institutionalisation of musical knowledges deserves attention if any 
strategy for developing more democratically accessible types of dis- 
course about music is to be at all viable. This dynamic has to do with 
the composer's star status in the Western classical tradition after 1800. 

Back-tracking to the nineteenth-century bourgeois music market for 
the last time, composers became, as we have seen, the legal owners and 
recognised authors of ideas conveyed through the tangible commodity 


92. For more detail, see Newton v Diamond (2003). 
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of sheet music. In this way they also became —a bit like 'acts' signed by 
the late twentieth century's record labels— the most easily identifiable 
individuals involved in the production of music. For example, the big- 
gest names on popular sheet music covers were, in the heyday of nota- 
tion, those of the composer and lyricist, while the AS PERFORMED BY... 
data, which only starts to appear regularly in the inter-war years after 
the commercial breakthrough of electro-magnetic recording, was as- 
signed a much smaller font. Of course, in the classical field, piano re- 
ductions and pocket scores virtually never include details of notable 
recordings of the work in question. Indeed, although nineteenth-cen- 
tury artists like Jenny Lind or Niccoló Paganini were unquestionably 
treated like pop stars in their day, they never acquired the same high- 
art status of composers enshrined as Great Masters in Western musical 
academe's hall of fame. Romantic notions of the individual, of music as 
a refuge of the higher arts and of virtually watertight boundaries be- 
tween subjective and objective contributed to this canonisation proc- 
ess. 93 Among the continuing symptoms of this romanticised auteur- 
centrism is historical musicology's zeal for discovering musical Urtexts 
or for re-interpreting Beethoven's notebooks compared to its relative 
lack of interest in how such music was used and in what it meant to au- 
diences, either then or more recently. In short, musicological textbooks 
still tend to deal more with composers, their subjectivity, their inten- 
tions and their works, the latter overwhelmingly equated with the 
poietically focused medium of notation, than with the effects, uses and 
meanings of that music from the viewpoint of the usually much greater 
number of individuals who make up the music's audiences. 94 

93. Asyle der hoheren Kiinste: ftnt. 11 p. 89. Celebration of subjective-objective split: p. 95. 

94. One exception to this rule might be the minuscule fan base for certain types of 'con- 
temporary' euroclassical music. I've been to recitals of esoteric music where com- 
posers actually outnumber listeners. This strange milieu is linked to another 
symptom of auteurcentrism. I refer here to the often bizarre teaching of composi- 
tion in the academy where Romantic subjectivity seems to run riot, one of its sad- 
dest syndromes being the innovation angst affecting young composers who feel 
obliged to conform to the originality edicts of tiny totem groups —Darmstadt, anti- 
Darmstadt, post-Darmstadt, modernism, serialism, postserialism, postmodernism, 
stochasticism, minimalism, avant-garde sensualism, aleatorics, acousmatics, elec- 
tro-acoustics, etc. ad inf 
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The consequences of notation's long-standing central position in music 
education are, in the perspectives just presented, quite daunting. 
Thankfully, several major twentieth-century developments have high- 
lighted many aspects of the anomalies brought together in the discus- 
sion so far. These developments, discussed in the next chapter, have not 
only enabled a critique of conventional musicology: they also prefigure 
the sort of ideas presented in Chapters 6-14. 

Summary ofmain points 

[1] Music's relatively low status in the academic pecking order is due 
not only to its inherently alogogenic nature but also to its institutional 
isolation from the epistemological mainstream of European thought. 

[2] The relative isolation of music from other aspects of knowledge in 
our tradition of leaming is not only due to the latter's logocentric and 
scopocentric bias but also to a powerful nexus of historical, social, eco- 
nomic, technological and ideological factors. 

[3] Socio-musical power agendas are a severe obstacle to the under- 
standing of music as a meaningful sign system. Music's relative isola- 
tion in our tradition of knowledge is partly due to a long history of 
institutional mystification: notions of suprasocial transcendence have 
for thousands of years been a recurrent trait in learned writings about 
learned musics. The doctrinal ghost of one such notion of suprasocial- 
ity — absolute MUSIC ('music is music')— still haunts the corridors of 
musical academe in the West. 

[4] The strong link between absolute music and romanticist (bour- 
geois) notions of subjectivity reinforces a more general dissociation or 
alienation of individuals from social, economic and political processes. 
In so doing, the link between absolute music and bourgeois notions of 
individuality also obscures the objective character of shared subjectiv- 
ity among audiences, placing disproportionate emphasis on the indi- 
vidual composer or artist in the musical communication process. 

[5] Postmodernist absolutism is a latter-day variant on its euroclassical 
counterpart. It exhibits similar traits of: [i] change from radical altema- 
tive to established intellectual canon; [ii] repertoire ossification; [iii] 
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adoption and propagation by privileged classes; [iv] metaphysical and 
illogical discourse, often authoritarian, promoting the superiority of 
certain musical practices over others. 

[6] Postmodernist absolutism came out of literary-style rock journalism 
and Cultural Studies, not out of institutionalised music studies. While 
classical absolutism focused on musical texts at the expense of their 
context, postmodemist absolutism tended to deny the existence of a 
musical text altogether. In either case semiotic approaches to music are 
out of the question. 

[7] Overriding emphasis on the production of music, rather than on its 
uses and meanings, is so firmly entrenched in (euroclassical) Westem 
institutions of musical learning that terms denoting elements of musi- 
cal structure are mostly po'ietic, rarely aesthesic. Consequently, those 
without formal musical training are unable to refer in a doctrinally cor- 
rect fashion to such stmctural elements ( signs ). This lack of officially 
recognised aesthesic structural denotors makes the discussion of musi- 
cal meaning by those without formal training a very difficult task. 

[8] The longevity of notation as the only medium of musical storage and 
distribution before the advent of recorded sound, combined with its 
subsequent status as the most lucrative medium during the early part of 
the twentieth century, has compounded many of the difficulties men- 
tioned above. Unlike the written word, notation, conceived and used 
almost exclusively for the production of musical sound rather than for 
its perception, exacerbates the po'ietic imbalance of musical learning in 
the West. At the same time, notation's long-standing status as commod- 
ity form, combined with its historical association with European no- 
tions of subjectivity, especially during the Romantic era and in the 
wake of legislation mbber-stamping the composer as an authentic orig- 
inator and owner of marketable property, has further contributed to the 
poietic lopsidedness of thought about music in Western institutions. It 
has in the process also reinforced the metaphysical views of music and 
subjectivity mentioned in points 3 and 4. 
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Bridge 

The long and short of these eight points and of the discussion they sum- 
marise is that it should come as no surprise if intelligent people capable 
of embracing a socially informed semiotics of language or cinema are 
generally unable to do the same with music: the historical legacy of mu- 
sical leaming in the West has simply made that task extremely difficult. 
At the same time, although it is vital to understand the causes of this 
problem, it's also obvious that it must be solved. Musical realities after 
a century of mass-diffused sound clearly demand that the mental ma- 
chinery of the historical legacy be overhauled. 

Therefore, returning to the analogy that started this chapter, we are 
perhaps now slightly better placed to determine what cargo to salvage 
and what to discard along with the ballast of the oil tanker representing 
the historical legacy just reviewed. Although we may be able to neither 
manoeuvre the massive vessel satisfactorily nor bring it to a complete 
standstill, we can at least decrease its inertia and more easily predict its 
behaviour. If all else fails, we can abandon ship and row our lifeboats 
towards another point on the shoreline. Hopefully the tanker can be 
safely moored before it causes more damage so that we can use as 
much fuel as possible salvaged from its hold to run less cumbersome 
vessels providing a more efficient and ecologically friendly shipping 
service in the public interest. Several epistemological lifeboats have al- 
ready put out. They are the subject of the next chapter. 
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4 . Ethno, socio, semio 


T his chapter deals with the 'epistemological lifeboats' mentioned 
at the end of Chapter 3. They form an important part of the foun- 
dations on which the rest of this book rests. For reasons of brevity, I 
shall call these lifeboats ethno (as in eí/inomusicology), SOCIO (as in the 
socíology of music) and semio (as in the semioücs or semiology of music). 
These three qualifiers imply that studying music should, unlike con- 
ventional studies in the West which have no such qualifying prefixes, 
entail considering music as an integral part of human activity rather 
than as just 'music as sound' (absolute music). Put simply, ethno re- 
lates music, as defined on page 44, to peoples and their culture, SOCIO 
to the society producing and using the music in question, SEMIO to the 
dynamic relations between structure and perceived meaning in music. 

Ethno 

The earliest major challenge to institutionalised wisdom about music in 
the nineteenth-century West came from what is generally called either 
ethnomusicology or the anthropology of music. 

There are several plausible explanations for the rise, in Europe and 
North America around 1900, of these ethno approaches. Qne reason 
may be that alienated European and North American intellectuals 
sought alternative cultural values to those of the brutal monetary econ- 
omy they lived in. Another reason may have been concem for the fate 
of pre-industrial cultures threatened by urbanisation, a third the search 
for national musical identity. Whatever factors may have sparked inter- 
est in 'folk' and 'other' musics at the tum of the previous century, one 
thing is clear: ethnomusicology would not have flourished without the 
invention of recorded sound. 1 
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Now, although notation, not sound recording, was, during the first half 
of the twentieth century, the main musical storage medium in the West, 
acoustic recording, commercially available since around 1900, allowed 
collectors of non-notated music to store what they sought to document 
as it sounded rather than as scholars heard it or were able to transcribe it. 
Thanks to the new recording technology, standards of reliability in mu- 
sical documentation improved: collectors could no longer return from 
field trips with mere transcriptions of the music they wanted to study. 
Through repeated listening to a recording of an identical sequence of 
musical events, they could more easily grasp unfamiliar ways of struc- 
turing pitch, timbre and rhythm, taking note of all relevant parameters 
of expression, not just those suited to storage in the European system of 
notation. 

This early development in ethnomusicology is of importance to anyone 
studying music stored and/or distributed in aural rather than graphic 
form because focus on musical 'texts' shifts from notation to sound re- 
cording. With the early ethnomusicologists, audio recording became 
the primary medium for musical storage and acted as the basis for tran- 
scription. Put another way, the roles of notation and recording were re- 
versed. Euroclassical composers and arrangers produced notation that 
served as the primary medium on which live performance and any 
subsequent recording were based, whereas the notation of music in 
other traditions relied on sound recording of a primary live perform- 
ance for its existence as a text used for purposes of study rather than for 
(re)performance. Later, after the advent of moving coil microphones 
and electrical amplification in the 1920s, field recordings by collectors 
like Peer, Hammond and Lomax were to have an even greater impact: 

1. Construction o£ a national musical identity in the late 19th and early 20th century 
seems to have been particularly important in European countries outside the domi- 
nant Central European musical sphere, e.g. Hungary, the Balkans, Russia, Spain, 
Scandinavia, Ireland, Scotland and England. Edison invents the cylinder phono- 
graph in 1877; Berliner patents the first flat disc gramophone in 1888; recordings of 
Native American music start in 1889; Stumpf's trip to Siam dates from 1900, Bartók 
and Kodály's first collections from 1904, Hornbostel's first expedition from 1905, 
Sachs & Hornbostel's organology from 1914. 
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previously non-notated music traditions like hillbilly and the blues 
could now be stored, reproduced and distributed in quantities that 
would soon outstrip those of sheet music publishing. By the time of the 
Beatles' Sergeant Pepper (1967), of course, media primacy is in the re- 
cording, live performance becoming at best an attempt to re-enact the 
recording on stage, often an outright impossibility, while notation has 
little or no relevance. 2 Given this historical background, there are at 
least three reasons for stressing the importance of ethnomusicology's 
three great challenges to Western institutions of conventional musical 
learning. 

First : by using audio recording in their studies, early twentieth-century 
scholars, researchers, collectors and musicians made 'other' musics 
available for interested Westerners to hear, study and appreciate. 
Through subsequent work by scholars and collectors, more music from 
more cultures became available on phonogram, this development in- 
creasing the Western listener's chances of finding aesthetic values in a 
greater variety ofmusics and substantially reducing the viability of main- 
taining a single dominant aesthetic canon for music. 

Second: due to obvious differences in structure between Central Eu- 
rope's musical lingua franca and the 'other' musics studied by eth- 
nomusicologists, 'we Westemers' could never take the meanings and 
functions of 'their' music for granted in the same way as 'we' thought 
we could with our own.'We' needed explanations as to why 'their' mu- 
sic sounded so different from 'ours'. 'Their' music remained incomprehen- 
sible to us unless it was related to paramusical phenomena, that is, unless it 
could be conceptually linked to social or cultural activity and organisa- 
tion other than what we would call 'musical' — to religion, work, the 
economy, pattems of behaviour and subjectivity etc. If applying no- 
tions of the 'absolute' to familiar music in familiar surroundings is, as 
we already argued (p.91,ff.), a contradiction in terms, applying such 

2. The media primacy of recording in pop music can be traced back at least as far as 
Phil Spector in the early 1960s (Richard Williams, 1975). See Green (2001) for nota- 
tion's absence in popular music learning strategies. 
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notions to unfamiliar music in unfamiliar contexts would be even sil- 
lier. So, forced to put the sounds of unfamiliar music into the specific 
social context of 'foreign' culture in order to make any sense of them at 
all, we had to compare the sounds of our own music with those of peo- 
ple living in other cultures, and the context of their music with our own 
cultural tradition. Perhaps we would need to ask how 'our' music 
worked in 'their' context if 'their' music was incomprehensible to us 
without understanding it in 'their' context; and if we had to ask those 
sorts of question, maybe we would need to start thinking more seri- 
ously about how 'our' music worked in 'our' own context. Whatever 
the case, understanding anything of the unfamiliar music that eth- 
nomusicologists recorded meant thinking comparatively. It meant re- 
flecting on the givens of our own music, culture and society in order to 
understand 'theirs'; it entailed thinking in terms of cultural relativity. 
Under such circumstances, musical absolutism was out of the question. 

Third : as already suggested, attempts at transcribing other musics ac- 
tualised the limitations of our own system of notation and thereby the 
limitations of music encodable within that system. This process pro- 
vided insights into the relative importance of different parameters ofmusical 
expression in different music cultures and paved the way for a musicology 
of non-notated musics. Diversity of aesthetic norms for music became 
reality and musical ethnocentricity, including Eurocentric notions of 
musical 'superiority', 'absolute music' and 'etemal' or 'universal' val- 
ues could be challenged. This sense of the relativity ofaesthetic norms for 
music was of central importance in the latter formulation of aesthetic 
values for all forms of music outside the European classical canon. 

In short, ethnomusicology refuted the viability of maintaining just one 
aesthetic canon. It also drew attention to the importance of non-notata- 
ble parameters of expression and, of particular relevance to this book, it 
obliged any serious scholar of music to deal with questions offunction and 
meaning in a socio-cultural framework. 
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Socio 

The earliest text devoted explicitly to the sociology of music appeared 
in 1921. 3 That date coincides roughly with the invention of the moving 
coil microphone and with the first broadcasting boom. A few years 
later, patents were taken out on electro-magnetic recording and on op- 
tical sound. 4 These new sound-carrying technologies were essential to 
the development of radio, records and talking film. Mass diffusion of 
music via these new media highlighted differences in musical habits 
between social classes within the same nation state because people 
were now much more frequently exposed to what 'everyone else' 
— those 'others' again!— listened to. It's also essential to note that the 
same inter-war years saw momentous social and political upheavals, 
including the emergence of the Soviet Union, the increasing strength of 
working-class organisations, general strikes and such disastrous effects 
of capitalism as the Wall Street Crash, economic depression, rampant 
inflation and the rise of fascism. 

Realisation of this socio-economic-cultural conjuncture and concern 
about the future of individuals within this new and unstable type of 
mass society seem to be the main reasons behind the development, not 
least during the socio-political turmoil of the Weimar republic, of a so- 
ciology of music dealing with the everyday musical practices of the 
popular majority (those 'others' again!). Hence, for example, the estab- 
lishment in 1930 of the Berlin journal Musik und Gesellschaft, subtitled 
'Working Papers for the Social Care and Politics of Music'. Before dis- 
appearing after the Nazi Machtübername in 1933, Musik und Geselleschaft 
had contained articles about, for example, music and youth, amateur 
musicians, urban music consumers and about music in the workplace. 5 

3. Max Weber's Die rationellen und soziologischen Grundiagen der Musik. For a fuller 
account of this 'socio' section, please see Tagg & Clarida (2003:39-48). 

4. For example, (1924) BBC radio license sales rise to two million and Western Electric 

patent electro-magnetic recording; (1925) first commercial electro-mechanical 
recordings and standardisation of r.p.m. to 78; (1926) formation of NBC by RCA and 
first 'talking' film; (1927) 100 million record sales in the USA; (1928) Fox acquire 
rights on optical sound; (1931) 70% of BBC airtime is music. 
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There were, in short, good ethical and political reasons for intellectuals 
to take a serious look at interactions between music, culture, class, soci- 
ety and values. Out of these political, social and aesthetic concems 
about pre-war popular culture emerge two general trends which exert 
considerable indirect influence on the understanding of music in the 
West. One of these SOCIO trends was more empirical, the other more 
theoretical. 

The empirical trend in the sociology of music concentrated largely on 
documenting the musical tastes and habits of different population 
groups. It can in very general terms be understood as serving both ex- 
ploitative and democratic purposes. It's exploitative, for example, 
when the demographic data it produces is used by commercial media 
to sell socio-musically defined target groups to advertisers, while its 
democratic potential lies in the fact that similar demographic data can 
be used as arguments for the democratisation of public policy in the 
arts and education. Put simply, the democratic potential of empirical 
sociology not only contributed to a general broadening of the notion of 
culture, a conceptual comerstone in what became Cultural Studies; it 
also fuelled the opinion that publicly funded music institutions were 
undemocratic. Such critique helped pave the way for the serious study 
of musics of the popular majority, musics whose producers, mediators 
and users are so tangibly involved in the complex constmction and ne- 
gotiation of sounds, meanings, values and attitudes in our own society. 
Under such circumstances it would be absurd to study music as 'just 
music', illogical to determine any aspect of musical structuration with- 
out considering its function or meanings. 

5. The complete 1930-31 run of Musik und Gesellschaft is reprinted in one volume (Kol- 
land, 1978). The authors of two articles ('The Effects of Rhythm in the Fulfilment of 
Industrialised Factory Work', 'Musical Rhythms in Factory Work' and 'Musical 
Rhythm as a Means of Increasing the Productivity of Typists') ask if music can 
humanise an impersonal, mechanical working environment or if it just a tool for 
increasing production and for numbing the political will of the working class? For 
information about the connection between Musik und Gesellschaft and popular music 
studies, see Tagg (1998a). 'Mass observation' studies of popular culture were also 
conducted in the UK during the 1930s by scholars like Q. D. Leavis (thanks to Bruce 
Johnson for this information about Queenie Leavis, wife of Professor F. R. Leavis of 
Leavisite fame). 
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Several proponents of the 'more theoretical' SOCIO trend held very dif- 
ferent views about the music of the popular majority. The most well- 
known representative of this trend was Adomo, a figure so frequently 
referred to by other writers on popular culture that anyone seriously 
studying music in the mass media is almost ritualistically obliged to 
mention him. One reason for Adomo's academic notoriety is that, de- 
spite the Musik und Gesellschaft connection just mentioned, he is treated 
as if he were the first music scholar to deal with popular music. The 
chapter 'On Popular Music' from his Introduction to the Sociology ofMu- 
sic (1962) is Adorno's claim to academic fame in this respect. 

'On Popular Music' has always struck me as uninformed and elitist. 
Adorno seems to have very vague notions about the music, musicians 
and audience on whom he passes judgement. 6 He also presents a hier- 
archy of listening modes, according to which concentrated listening as 
you follow events in the score is good and having music on in the back- 
ground as you do the dishes is bad. 7 Moreover, Adorno's equation of a 
strong, regular beat and an easily singable tune with the manipulation 
of the masses expresses disdain for music's somatic properties, as well 
as for the working class which, according to the socialism he professed 
to embrace, would rid society of the capitalism he himself criticised. 
How can such a leamed man be so contradictory? According to Paul 
Beaud (1980), Adomo's deaf ear for popular music can be explained as 
follows: 

'His texts' [on popular music] 'date from his [US-[ American period 
when he was on the lookout for fascism everywhere. Anything resem- 
bling rhythm he equated with military music. This was the visceral re- 
action of the exiled, aristocratic Jew during the Hitler period.' 

This plausible explanation raises two other problems. Qne is that pop- 
ular music in the Third Reich was not dominated by military marches 
but by sentimental ballads (Wicke, 1985), a fact substantiating the view 
that Adomo was out of touch with the musical habits of the populace. 

6. For more on Adorno's problems with 'jazz' and popular music, see Gracyk 
(1996:149-174); see also Tagg & Clarida (2003:41). 

7. This view strongly resembles Wackenroder's metaphysic o£ 'immersion' (p. 94) 
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The other problem is that Adorno's aversion to music's somatic power 
is contradictory to the point of anti-intellectualist absurdity because it 
precludes the development of rational models capable of explaining 
music's relation to the body and emotions. Since, as we'll see next, 
Adorno exerted considerable indirect influence on 'alternative' studies 
of music in the second half of the twentieth century, and since no mean 
amounts of music in our contemporary media have such clear emo- 
tional or somatic functions, awareness of Adomo's shortcomings is es- 
sential. Ignorance of popular music, disdain for the musical habits of 
the popular classes, aversion to music's corporeal aspects and celebra- 
tion of its cerebral aspects are hardly the ideal premises on which to 
base a serious understanding of Abba or Adele, let alone of capoeira, 
cúmbia, death metal, fado, flamenco, funk, games audio, karaoke, line 
dancing, reggae, samba, valses musettes, and so on ad infinitum. 

So, why bother about Adorno at all? 'Because he has been so influen- 
tial' is the easy answer, but it's an answer that begs other questions. If 
Adorno was himself light years away from forming a viable approach 
to understanding music in the mass media, why is he so often referred 
to by scholars with that particular field of interest? That question raises 
serious epistemological issues which anyone trying to develop a musi- 
cology of mass-mediated music would be wise to consider. One expla- 
nation is that Adomo's influence on two areas of thought about music 
has been indirect and paradoxical. 

First, Adomo, a musicologist with some high-art composition creden- 
tials, introduced music academics to a vocabulary of social philosophy 
which, despite its obvious shortcomings, 8 made it just that little bit 
harder for those academics to bury their heads in wonted formalist 
sand. Second, and more importantly, Adomo was Herbert Marcuse's 
mentor and it was Marcuse who popularised the social-critical philoso- 
phy of the Frankfurt School among radical U.S. students in the sixties, 
not least among those who, wittingly or not, contributed to the formu- 

8. For example, what does Adorno actually mean by the following pejoratives: Reiz 
(stimulation), [Wirklichkeits-]Flucht (escape [from reality]), Ablenkung (distraction), 
Bekrciftigung (affirmation) and Nivellierung (standardisation or homogenisation), 
avant-garde, jazz and kitsch ? None of these terms are clearly defined or exemplified. 
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lation of the rock canon. 9 It's in this second way that Adomo indirectly 
contributed to the establishment of influential types of postwar Eng- 
lish-language discourse on music. In journalistic or academic guise, this 
discourse, which was also influenced by traditions of literary criticism 
and political theory, seems typically to concem itself with a certain set 
of social and cultural issues — youth, subculture, fashion, the business 
and the media, etc.— and with altemative aesthetic canons of 'authen- 
ticity' in popular music. This aspect of Adorno's indirect influence is 
paradoxical because the rock canon of authenticity, for example the 
'spirited underdog' and the 'body music that ... provokes', 10 contrasts 
starkly with Adorno's cerebral anti-somatic stance. 

Two other explanations will serve to complete the bizarre picture that 
is Adomo's position in the pantheon of authorities to which scholars of 
contemporary culture so often seem obliged to refer. Qne reason is sim- 
ple: that Adomo was much more widely translated into English than 
other comparable authorities. That prosaic reply begs the question 
'why Adorno and not others?' 

The general gist of the second explanation is that many aspects of 
Adorno's writing neatly align with pre-existing value systems and con- 
ventional categories of thought in the humanities. More precisely, 
Adorno is empiriphobic and undialectic on two fronts, for not only are 
the voices of music's creators and users absent in his writings; his work 
also involves very little concrete reference to music as 'text'. Adomo is 
on this second count at an advantage in institutions where conceptual 
boundaries between musical and other types of knowledge are kept 
tight because no discussion of musical stmcture means that scholars 
without musical training can be spared the embarrassment of not 
knowing what 'minor-major-nine' and other items of muso jargon actu- 
ally mean (see p.89). For scholars in other arts or in social science, the- 
orising around music (metacontextual discourse) is much less trouble 

9. Black Panther leader Angela Davis, Yippie party chairman Abbie Hoffman and 
founding Rolling Stone editor Jon Landau were all students of Marcuse at Brandeis 
University. Carl Belz, one of the first historians of rock, taught at Brandeis at the 
same time as Marcuse. The rock canon is discussed in Tagg & Clarida (2003:59-88). 
See also Michelsen et al. (2000: 63, ff.). 

10. These expressions derive from Robert Christgau and Jon Landau respectively. 
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than discourse involving reference to the sounds of music in the terms 
of those who produce them (metatextual discourse with its po'ietic de- 
scriptors). At the same time, Adorno's lack of ethnographic and socio- 
empirical concretion, combined with his evident unfamiliarity with the 
realities of popular culture, are symptomatic of the conservative sort of 
art criticism or literary theory whose value judgements seem to de- 
mand no empirical underpinning. As long as the language is erudite 
and as long as the implicit aesthetic values are taken for granted, disci- 
plinary boundaries can be maintained and there need be no disconcert- 
ing paradigm shifts. Add to all this the left-wing credibility inherent in 
Adorno's status as a critical intellectual Jew having fled from the Nazis 
to the English-speaking West, and his popularity as reference point for 
anglophone academics who see themselves politically left of centre 
should come as no surprise. 11 

In short, Adorno's value-laden theorising has thrown two major obsta- 
cles in the path of those who want to understand how music can carry 
meaning in contemporary urban society. 

[1] By omitting musical 'texts' from his discussions of music, Adomo 
reinforces disciplinary boundaries between studies of musical structu- 
ration and other important aspects of understanding music. 12 

[2] By excluding empirical concretion, by privileging unsubstantiated 
value judgements and by his apparent unawareness of his own igno- 
rance about the music of the popular majority, Adomo has reinforced 
scholastic tendencies in arts academe to confuse the elegant expression 
of aesthetic opinion with scholarship. 

11. Ernst Emsheimer, ethnomusicologist, born into another well-to-do Jewish family the 
same year and in the same part of Frankfurt as Adorno, fled east, not west, from 
Nazi Germany. Although his influence on popular music studies is more construc- 
tive than Adorno's, his contribution, through Jan Ling's work in Goteborg, remains 
largely unknown outside of ethnomusicology (see Tagg, 1998a). Another problem 
relates partly to the famous Adorno-Benjamin debate and to a two-edged pathos for 
education and self-betterment among the intellectual petit-bourgeoisie (my back- 
ground) and aspiring members of the working class. Such self-betterment often 
involved acquiring the cultural and intellectual trappings of the ruling classes rather 
than investigating the dialectics of popular culture, including its democratic poten- 
tial. I think Adorno's elitism reinforced such undialectical tendencies. 

12. See "Skills, competences, knowledges" (p. 118, ff.). 
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To summarise: Adomo's value lies in what his status as much quoted 
authority tells us about the tradition of knowledge that has kept him in 
that position. It's in spite o/him that the SOCIO challenge to the old abso- 
lutist aesthetics of music met with any success. That challenge came 
mainly from empirical studies of musical life in the industrialised West, 
studies enabling scholars to argue for the democratisation of institu- 
tions of musical leaming, as well as for the validity of studying musics 
of the popular majority. SOCIO was also, it should be added, a conven- 
ient multi-purpose label which for a very long time could be stuck on to 
studies that discussed music as an integral part of sociocultural activity 
or which examined musics outside both the European classical canon 
and the conventional hunting grounds of ethnomusicology. 13 

Qne final symptom of problems with both SOCIO trends in music stud- 
ies links back to the absence of musical 'texts' in most work about mu- 
sic in the mass media. Such studies are still overwhelmingly conducted 
by scholars with a background in the social sciences or cultural studies. 
It would be unreasonable to demand of those colleagues the expertise 
associated with the description of musical structures, more reasonable 
to expect musicologists to have devoted more effort to studying the 
vast repertoire of musics circulating on an everyday basis via the mass 
media. With the exception of ethnomusicologists, who until quite re- 
cently in general avoided that vast repertoire, very few music scholars 
examined relationships between that music and the social, economic 
and cultural configurations in which it plays a central part. As a result 
of this epistemological gap and thanks to the relative accessibility of the 
unsubstantiated theorising produced by Adomo, the denial of context 
associated with Romantic theories of absolute music could be replaced, 
just as idealistically, with explicit denial of the existence of musical 
texts. From the musician's perspective, such text denial is of course ab- 
surd. 14 How this problem affects the main point of this book may be 
easier to understand with the help of Table 4-1 (p. 144). 

13. In November 20071 discovered I had been labelled sociologue by two French musicol- 
ogists. 'Sociologist', eh? That should cause mirth among my social science friends! 

14. For a full discussion of the musical text denial problem, see 'Pomo-musicology, con- 
sumerism and the "liberation of the id'" and 'Music: a troublesome appendage to 
cultural studies' in Tagg & Clarida (2003:66-88). 
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Fig. 4-1. Typical topics for ethno and socio studies of music 
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Figure 4-1 suggests that SOCIO approaches deal mainly with social as- 
pects of Westem music outside the classical tradition, rarely with music 
in non-Westem cultures. Ethno studies, on the other hand, have tradi- 
tionally dealt with the musics of non-Western cultures and, as the thick 
double-ended arrow indicates, with the interaction between music as 
sound and the sociocultural field of which it is part. Figure 4-1 also sug- 
gests that conventional European music studies are mainly concemed 
with the production and description of euroclassical texts, less with the 
music's social aspects or with interaction between 'text' and 'context'. 
An ethnomusicology of 'other musics in Westem society' (the first two 
columns on the ETHNO line in Table 4-1) would therefore be extremely 
useful if we want to understand the meanings and functions of music 
in the contemporary mass media. Since such studies are still relatively 
rare, we may have to look elsewhere. 15 


15. One notable exception is Italian ethnomusicologist Serena Facci and her studies of 
mobile phone ringtones (2005) and of aerobics music (2009). Moreover, at the 2008 
conference of the Société frangaise de Vethnomusicologie, I found that younger scholars 
were paying a lot of attention to urban musics in 'exotic' places. Or maybe it's just 
that the 'noble savages' once hunted by ethnomusicologists are now an endangered 
species and need to be replaced by other anthropological 'others'. 
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The semiotics of music, in the broadest sense of the term, deals with re- 
lations between the sounds we call musical and what those sounds sig- 
nify to those producing and hearing the sounds in specific sociocultural 
contexts. Defined in this way, semio approaches to music ought logi- 
cally to throw some light on the interaction between any music as text, 
anywhere or at any time, and the socio-cultural field[s] in which the 
text is produced and used. Indeed, semio studies of music should ide- 
ally exhibit the profile shown figure 4-2. The trouble is that the majority 
of music studies displaying the SEMIO label deal only with certain types 
of music and/or only with certain aspects of meaning. This very broad 
generalisation needs some explanation since there is no single semiotic 
theory of music but rather, as Nattiez (1976:19) has suggested, a range 
of 'possible semiotic projects'. 

SEMIO approaches to studying music first appear with that label around 
1960 and initially draw quite heavily on linguistic theory of the time. 
These early studies were later criticised by semio-musicologists 16 who 
drew attention to problems caused by transferring concepts associated 
with the denotative aspects of language to the explanation of musical 
signification. Such laudable caution about grafting linguistic concepts 
of meaning on to music seems nevertheless to have resulted in a rever- 
sion to a largely congeneric view of music. 17 Indeed, the majority of ar- 
ticles in volumes of semio-musical scholarship published in the 1980s 
and 1990s show an overwhelming concem with theories of music's in- 
temal stmcturation. The same literature shows much less interest in 
music's interrelation with other modes of expression and pays scant at- 
tention to music's paratextual connections (semantics). Evidence link- 

16. For example Imberty (1976b), Lerdahl and Jackendoff (1977), Keiler (1978). 

17. Monelle (1992:28-29) provides a useful summary of the problem of metatheorising 
in music semiotics of the 1970s. 
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ing musical structure to musician intentions or listener responses and 
discussion of these aspects of semiosis to the technology, economy, so- 
ciety and ideology in which that semiosis takes place (pragmatics) is 
conspicuous by its absence. This observation is based on the perusal of 
88 articles published in three learned semio-musical volumes. 18 59 of 
those 88 articles (67%) discuss either overriding theoretical systems 
rather than direct evidence for the validity of those systems, or else they 
deal with syntax, usually in terms of narrative form (diataxis), rather 
than with semantics or pragmatics. In the remaining 33% (29 articles) a 
few semantic issues are addressed but only three articles (3.4%) discuss 
pragmatics, each of those three focusing on musicians, none on music's 
final arbiters of signification — its users. 18 Clearly, fixation on narrative 
form (diataxis) and a lack of attention to semantics and pragmatics will 
not be much use if we want to understand 'how music communicates 
what to whom' on an everyday basis in the modem world. Indeed, Eco 
(1990:256 ff.), emphasising the necessity of integrating syntax, seman- 
tics and pragmatics in any study of meaning, provides a very critical 
opinion of the semiotic tendencies just mentioned. 

'To say that pragmatics is one dimension of semiotic study does not 
mean depriving it [the semiotic study] of an object. Rather, it means tlrat 
the pragmatic approach concems the totality of the semiosis... Syntax 
and semantics, when found in splendid isolation become... "perverse" 
disciplines.' (Eco, 1990:259) 

Qne possible reason for the lack of semantics and pragmatics in so 
many music-semiotic texts may be the fact that the type of linguistics 
from which theoretical models were initially derived accorded semiotic 
primacy to the written word, to denotation and to the arbitrary or con- 
ventional sign. 19 Such notions of denotative primacy were understand- 

18. The three volumes are: [1] a music issue of Semiotica (vol. 66-1/3,1987); [2] Musical 
Semiotics in Growth (Tarasti, 1996) and [3] papers from the 5th International Congress 
on Musical Signification (Stefani et al., 1998). I assume that: (a) syntax denotes aspects 
of signification bearing on the temporal relationship of signifying elements within a 
given mode of communication and that diataxis (narrative form) is the long-term, 
episodic aspect of syntax (Chapter 11); (b) that semantics deals with the relation 
between such signs and what they stand for, and that (c) pragmatics focuses on cul- 
tural and social activity relating to the production and interpretation of meaning. 
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ably considered incompatible with the general nature of musical 
discourse. However, denotative primacy has been radically challenged 
by many linguists. Some of them argue that prosody and the social 
rules of speech (including also timbre, diction, volume, facial expres- 
sion and gesture) are as intrinsic to language as words, and that they 
should not be regarded as mere paralinguistic add-ons. 20 Other lin- 
guists refute denotation's primacy over connotation, and all underline 
the importance of studying language as social practice (pragmatics). 21 
Music semiotics has, it seems, been slow to assimilate such develop- 
ments in linguistics. How can such reluctance be explained if incompat- 
ibility with linguistic theory is so much less of an issue today than it 
was in the 1960s and 1970s? 

The syntax fixation of many musicologists rallying under the semio 
banner is regrettably difficult to understand in any other terms than 
those discussed in Chapter 3 — the hegemony of musical absolutism in 
Westem seats of musical learning. While ethnomusicologists had to re- 
late musical structure to social practice if they wanted to make any 
sense of 'foreign' sounds, and while the sociology of music dealt mostly 
with society and hardly ever with the (socially immanent) phenome- 
non of music as sound, most music semioticians were attached to insti- 
tutions of musical learning in which the absolutist view still ruled the 
roost. Their tendency to draw almost exclusively on euroclassical mu- 
sic for their supply of study objects provides circumstantial evidence 
for this explanation, 22 not because music in that repertoire relates to 
nothing outside itself (on the contrary, see p. 89-90), but because the no- 
tion of 'absolute' music has been applied with particular vigour to mu- 
sic in that tradition. Without exaggerating too grossly, it could be said 

19. Arbitrary or conventional sign: for explanation, see Chapter 5, pp. 163-166, including 
section Denotation and connotation. 

20. e.g. Atkinson (1984) on the body language of orating politicians, Hirsch (1989) on 
turn-taking in conversations, Bolinger (1989) on intonation and grammar. 

21. See Lakoff & Johnson (1979) on metaphor, Lakoff (1990) on the cultural and experi- 
ential basis of linguistic categories, etc. See also Harris (1981), Halliday (1985), Cruise 
(1988) and Kress (1993). 

22. That evidence is easily obtained by perusing major works of music semiotics (e.g. 
Monelle (1992), Nattiez (1976), Tarasti (1978)), not to mention the 88 learned articles 
(p. 145-146). 
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that the tradition of music semiotics we are referring to is not only 'per- 
verse' in the sense put forward by Eco, but also based on a flawed (ab- 
solutist) notion of a limited musical repertoire developed during a 
limited period of one continent's history by a minority of the popula- 
tion in a limited number of communication situations. 

The main problems with the majority of semio-musical writing in the 
late twentieth century West can be summarised in five simple points. 

1. It's hampered by its institutional affiliation with the 'absolute' aes- 
thetics of music. 

2. Its objects of study are usually drawn from the limited repertoire of 
the euroclassical canon. 

3. It exhibits a predilection for either syntax or general theorising, less 
interest for either semantics or pragmatics. 

4. It concentrates almost exclusively on works whose compositional 
techniques must be considered as marginal, i.e. as the exception to 
rather than as the rule of current musical practices, codes and uses. 

5. It uses notation as storage form on which to base analysis. 

The general neglect, by musicologists and semioticians, of Westem mu- 
sics outside the classical canon as a field of serious study is of course a 
matter of cultural politics, but it's also a matter of importance to the de- 
velopment of both musicology and semiotics. The reason is that music 
circulating in contemporary media cannot be analysed using only the 
traditional tools of musicology developed in relation to euroclassical 
music 23 because the former, unlike the latter, is: 

1. conceived for mass distribution to large and sometimes heterogene- 
ous groups of listeners; 

2. stored and distributed in mainly non-written form; 

3. subject, under capitalism, to the laws of 'free' enterprise according 
to which it should help sell as much as possible of the audiovisual 
product or commodity to as many as possible; 

4. conceived in a variety of styles, many of which are incompatible 
with the principles of euroclassical music. 

23. Music for the audiovisual media, whatever its style, is considered here as part of the 
'popular' in an axiomatic triangle consisting of 'art', 'folk' and 'popular' music. For 
definition of these terms, see Tagg (2000a:29-45). 
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According to the third point, the majority of music heard via the mass 
media should elicit some 'attraction at first listening' if the music is to 
stand a chance of making a sell or, in the case of music and the moving 
image, of catching audience attention and involvement more efficiently 
than competing product. It also means that music produced under such 
conditions will tend to require the use of readily recognisable codes as 
a basis for the production of (new or old) combinations of musical mes- 
sage. Failure to study this vast corpus of familiar and globally available 
music means failing to study what the music around us usually medi- 
ates as fl rule. It surely makes more sense to start by trying to under- 
stand what is mediated in our culture's mainstream media before 
positing general theories of signification based on discussion of subcul- 
tural, counter-cultural or other 'alternative' musical codes like avant- 
garde techno, speed metal, bebop, Boulez, Beethoven's late period or 
any other repertoire contradicting or complementing rather than be- 
longing to the dominant mainstream of musical practices in our soci- 
ety. Using exceptions to establish rules may be considered standard 
practice for scholars projecting an image of high-art or high-cred cool 
but it is not a viable intellectual strategy for constructing a semiotics of 
music in the everyday life of citizens in the Western world. 24 

The neglect of popular music as an area for semiotic analysis causes 
other basic problems of method. We have already touched on tenden- 
cies of graphocentrism which treat the score as reification of the 'work' 
or 'text' when in fact the notes represent little more than an incomplete 
shorthand of musical intentions. 25 Such confusion is less likely in the 
study of popular music because notation has for some time been super- 
seded as the primary mode of storage and dissemination to the extent 
that popular music texts (see p. 604) are usually either commodified in 
the form of sound recording carried on film, tape or disc, or stored dig- 

24. You might as well claim that general semiotic principles of the English language can 
be established by analysing Ebonics (was 'jive talk'), Cockney rhyming slang or the 
poetry of E.E. Cummings or John Donne. 

25. Notation as reification of the 'channel' between 'emitter' and 'receiver' (Eco, 1976: 
33) seems unsatisfactory even for music predating the era of sound recording. For 
more on the problems of musical notation, see pp. 119-130. 
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itally for access over the internet. Due to the importance of non-notata- 
ble parameters in popular music and to the nature of its storage and 
distribution as recorded sound, notation cannot function as a reliable 
representation of the musical texts circulating in the mass media. 

Moreover, it is probable that the professional habitat of music semioti- 
cians in institutions of conventional music studies which still focus on 
the euroclassical canon tends to encourage a return to the old absolutist 
aesthetics as the line of least intellectual resistance. Conventional musi- 
cology's pre-occupation with long-term thematic and harmonic narra- 
tive (diataxis) usually precludes discussion of the meaningful elements 
of 'now sound' (syncrisis) from which musical episodes or sections are 
constructed, and without which no narrative form can logically exist. 26 

This account of the semio phase has been quite discouraging. We seem 
to have ended up where we started (p. 133), still dogged by notions of 
musical absolutism. I find myself describing a subdiscipline that is 
semiotic by name rather than by nature. In fact, I'd argue that if the 
semiotics of music, at least as I've encountered it institutionally, were a 
commercial venture, it might well qualify for indictment under the 
Trades Description Act. 

There are, however, exceptions to the general trends of grand theory 
and syntax fixation just discussed. A few of these exceptions are explic- 
itly semio, while most of them are semiotic by nature if not by name. 
They have all informed, to varying degrees and in different ways, the 
type of approach presented later in this book and have all challenged, 
sometimes in the face of considerable opposition, the institutionalised 
conventions of absolute music. Qne work deserves special mention in 
this context: it is Francés' doctoral dissertation La perception de la mu- 
sicjue (1958), a thoroughly researched and pioneering semio-musical 
work that has influenced the ideas presented in this book but which is 

26. [i] Diataxis and SYNCRISIS: see Glossary and Chapters 11-12. [ii] The spectre of abso- 
lute music can even cast its shadow over empirically substantiated studies in which 
listener responses are restricted to adjectives of general affect and from which con- 
notations of concrete phenomena are excluded. For more on this problem, see [a] 
'Emotion words' (pp. 74-78), [b] 'Gestural interconversion and connotative preci- 
sion' (Tagg, 2005a) and p.502 ff. in this book. The same issue was addressed 43 years 
earlier by Robert Francés (1958:278ff)! 
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seldom mentioned by those who defer to Adorno or who rally under 
the semio-musical banner. For reasons of space we can do no more than 
merely list, in the next footnote (no. 27), some of the other 'semio excep- 
tions' relevant to the issues raised in this book. 27 

Bridge 

This chapter has dealt with twentieth-century challenges to the grapho- 
centrism and to the absolutist aesthetics of music in official institutions 
of education and research in the West. Although some of the tendencies 
described seem to have done little more than reformulate conventional 
conceptual differences between musical and other forms of knowledge 
(the SOCIO avoidance of music as sound, the semio syntax fixation, etc.), 
the three challenges — ethno in particular— have made it much easier 
to address questions of musical meaning in the everyday life of citizens 
in the Western world. At the same time, although an absolutist aesthet- 
ics of music may still be on the agenda of many leamed institutions, it 
can also be viewed as a historical parenthesis: it has after all only been 
'official policy' in Western institutions for little more than a century and 
a half. More importantly, everyday musical reality outside the acad- 
emy has been consistently 'unabsolute'. Musicians have continued to 
incite dancers to take to the floor and to gesticulate energetically or 
smooch amorously, while lonely listeners have regularly been moved 
to tears by sad songs and derived joy or confidence from others. More 
recently, movie-goers and TV viewers have been scared out of their 
seats, or they have distinguished between the good and bad guys, or re- 
acted to urgency cues preceding news broadcasts, or registered a new 
scene as peaceful or threatening, or understood that they are in Spain 

27. Those studies may not be explicitly 'semiotic' but they all deal convincingly with 
music's meanings. Those studies include, in alphabetical order: Asafyev (1976), 
Bernstein (1976), Bjbrnberg (1984), Blacking (1976), Boilés (1976), Brackett (1995), 
Cooke (1959), Davies (1994), Delalande (1993), Feld (1982), Francés (1958/1972), 
Imberty (1976a, b), Huckvale (1990), Jiránek (1998), Karbusicky (1986), Kramer (1990, 
2007), Van Leeuwen (1999), Ling (1978), Kivy (1989), Marconi (2001), Martínez 
(1997), Maróthy (1974, 1987), Mellers (1962, 1973), Middleton (1983, 1990), Nattiez 
(2000), Rósing (1977, 1978,1983), Stefani (1976,1982), Stilwell (1997), Tarastí (1978) 
and Walser (1993). Readers wanting to know more are referred to Marconi's Musica, 
espressione, emozione (2001) for a useful and extensive historical coverage of semiotic 
approaches to music. 
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rather than in Japan or Jamaica, etc., etc., all thanks to a second or two 
of music carrying the relevant message on each occasion. 

Even inside the academy, the notion of music as a symbolic system 
never really died. There were always champions of musical meaning, 
people like Herman Kretzschmar, who declared 'autonomous instru- 
mental music' to be a 'general danger to the public/ 28 or Deryck Cooke 
(1959), or, as just mentioned, Robert Francés. But there were also organ- 
ists. Organists? Yes, church organists have always had to do things like 
extemporise between the end of their initial voluntary and the arrival of 
the bride at a wedding service or the coffin at a funeral. Qn such occa- 
sions, organists have to create moods encouraging the congregation to 
adopt appropriate postures and attitudes. My own organ teacher, Ken 
Naylor, even encouraged me to word-paint hymns, as the following 
zoom-in on one microcosm of actual music-making demonstrates. 

Prowling beasts 

Number 165 in the old Methodist Hymn Book (1933) is 'Forty Days and 
Forty Nights', a popular hymn for Lent, referring to Jesus fasting in the 
wildemess and often sung to the tune Heinlein by M Herbst (1654-1681). 
The words of verse two are: 

Sunbeams scorching all the day, Chilly dewdrops nightly spread, 
Prowling beasts about Thy way, Stones Thy pillow, earth Thy bed. 

Following Ken Naylor's example I leamt to apply variations of timbre 
to each of the four lines just cited. For sunbeams SCORCHING I would, on 
the Great manual, push down all mixture tabs, fifteenths, etc., flick up 
all 16-foot and loud 8-foot tabs, and remove my feet from the pedals. 29 
These poietic actions translate into aesthesic terms as follows: I re- 
moved the dark, booming low notes and produced a sparkling, sharp, 
bright, high-pitched, edgy timbre: 'sunbeams scorching'. 30 

28. Kretzschmar, concert music critic in Leipzig in the 1910s, sees Hanslick's notions as 
'untenable' (see p.89). He also states: 'instrumental music uninterruptedly demands 
the ability to see ideas behind the signs and forms' [of the music] (quoted by Kneif, 
1975:65). Hoeckner (2002) provides substantial and thought-provoking documenta- 
tion of hermeneutics applied continually to the most 'absolute' and ineffable 
'moments' of nineteenth-century 'classical' music. 

29. Ken Naylor (see p. 9). It was a 3-manual pneumatic Willis organ with tabs, not stops. 
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For CHILLY DEWDROPS I moved from Great to Choir organ, making sure 
that 4- and 2-foot claribel flutes were in evidence. I would still desist 
from using the pedal board. This operation produced a smaller, much 
less sharp, more rounded, cooler, slightly airy but precise and delicate 
kind of timbre, still without the darkness of bass notes. 

For the prowling beasts I lifted my hands up to the full Swell organ 
with all its reed tabs selected, ensuring at the same time that my feet 
were playing all possible passing notes in the bass line assigned to the 
16-foot Posaune. Full reeds on the Swell is as close as a church organ 
gets to guitar distortion: it gives a rich, gravelly, 'dangerous' kind of 
sound. Together with the low-pitched, rough sounding Posaune —not 
unlike the fat bass timbre of an Oberheim synth— and the insertion of 
extra notes to produce a walking bass line, the 'prowling beasts' were, 
I thought, appropriately 'musicked'. 

For STONES and EARTH (line four) I retumed to the Great, this time with 
only 8-foot Diapason selected. I disabled the 16-foot Posaune and sup- 
pressed the tendency to go on playing passing notes with my feet. It 
created a medium-volume sound, quite large but devoid of brilliance, 
delicacy or rough edges — a loudish sort of flat, average, normal, 'grey', 
'matter-of-fact' sound: 'stones thy pillow, earth thy bed'. 30 

This personal anecdote documents a musical reality that flies in the face 
of ideas propounded by musical absolutists, partly because the sounds 
I produced actually communicated something to someone other than 
myself, making me aware of relationships between timbre and various 
aspects of touch, movement and space. As a musician I also leamt 
which harmonies made the old ladies in the local Methodist church 
more sentimental, which bass licks worked better with members of my 
university's Scottish Country Dance Society, which placement of which 
mike connected to which amp with which settings made me sound 
more like Jerry Lee Lewis, which pattems on a Hammond organ made 
people think our band resembled Deep Purple, which type of arpeggia- 
tion made the accordion sound more French, etc. It's this kind of expe- 
rience, which I share with countless other musicians, arrangers and 

30. 4))D togg.org/boo l o<trax/NonMuso/mp3s/ H c¡n l c i n.mp3 ; 
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composers, that motivated my attempts to critique the dry theme-spot- 
ting exercises of music analysis — the story so far in this book— and to 
develop ways of examining music as if it had uses beyond its mere self 
as just sound, i.e. as ifthe sounds actually meant something. The rest of this 
book takes that empirically proven po'ietic conviction for granted. 

Summary ofmain points 

[1] Ethnomusicology has been particularly important in developing 
ways of relating music as sonic 'text' to its meanings, uses and func- 
tions. It has also demonstrated the absurdity of propagating one single 
aesthetic canon for all music and, through its pioneering use of sound 
recording, drawn attention to the importance of non-notable parame- 
ters of musical expression. 

[2] Two types of sociology, neither of which concemed itself with mu- 
sical structuration, have made an indirect contribution to the develop- 
ment of analysis methods presented in this book. Through Adorno a 
tradition of critical theory became popular among students of litera- 
ture, communication studies and Cultural Studies, while, more impor- 
tantly, empirical, demographic sociology helped motivate the inclusion 
of popular music in academe, i.e. music evidently incompatible with 
notions of the 'absolute' and clearly demanding a different mind-set. 

[3] Despite its theoretically promising potential, the semiotics of music, 
with its disciplinary habitat in seats of conventional musical leaming 
whose corridors were still haunted by the ghost of absolute music at 
the tum of the millennium, focused largely on syntactical aspects of 
musical semiosis at the expense of semantics and pragmatics. Alterna- 
tive views of music as meaningful sign system (e.g. Kretzschmar, 
church organists) nevertheless persisted throughout the reign of musi- 
cal absolutism and have influenced the development of analytical 
method used in this book. 
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5. Meaning and communication 

S ORTING out notions of 'music' is what this book has mainly been 
about so far and the previous chapter ended with a promise to 
treat music as if it actually meant something beyond itself. In- 
deed we shall, but the promise cannot be kept without first bringing 
some order into the concepts of meaning and communication. 

Concepts of meaning 

Meaning, sign, semiotics 

Meaning, in the sense of one thing conveying, indicating or referring to 
something else, is a recurrent concept in this book. Signification, treated 
here as a virtual synonym to meaning, contains the morpheme s ign. 
Sign, in its turn, simply means a thing indicating or representing some- 
thing other than itself. It's in this sense that Charles Peirce, US philoso- 
pher and father of modem semiotics, ended up by using the word. 1 
Sign also turns up in expressions like sign system and sign type. 

Sign system denotes a set of conventions of meaning, like this kind of 
written English, or like impressionist painting, or like music for silent 
films in North America. Sign type designates the way in which a sign re- 
lates to what it signifies, for example, if it physically resembles what it 
means ( icon, p.161) or if the relation is arbitrary or conventional (p.163). 
Sign is also a translation of the Ancient Greek words serna (of|pa) and 
sémeíon (or]p£Lov) found at the root of words like semiotics, semiology, 
semiosis, semaphore and semantics. 

Semiotics, deriving from Peirce's semeiotic, means the systematic study 
of sign systems. Semiology, a term coined by Swiss linguist Ferdinand 
de Saussure, is generally used to mean the same thing as semiotics. 2 
There are some important differences, a few of which will be discussed 
shortly, between Peircean and Saussurean terminology. Saussure's 
most widely used concepts are probably the signifier, a translation of 

1. Peirce eventually replaced representamen, a term he had used earlier, with sign. 

2. In fact, Saussure defined semiology as the 'science which studies the life of signs 
within the framework of social life' (Le petit Robert: Paris, 1970). 
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the French word signifiant (~ sign) and the signified (signifié = what the 
sign stands for or represents). 

Unlike silicosis, semiosis is not a clinical condition but, like osmosis, a 
process. Semiosis is simply the process by which meaning is produced 
and understood. It includes the totality of, and the connections be- 
tween, three elements that Peirce called object, sign and interpretant, and 
which I'll explain next. As already suggested, it's simplest to think of 
the sign as a thing, with an identifiable physical existence, that repre- 
sents or stands for something other than itself. 

Semiosis: your aunt's dog and a steel guitar 

Let's say that the sign is a photo you once took of your aunt's dog. The 
photo clearly isn't your aunt's dog —it's a photo of it—, even though 
you might point to the photo and say 'that's my aunt's dog': the photo 
represents your aunt's dog. What you saw the moment you took the 
photo, that momentary visual perception, constitutes what Peirce calls 
the object , 3 while the photo representing that object is its sign. However, 
when you look at the photo long after you took it and see my aunt's 
DOG, your visual perception can never totally correspond with what 
you saw when you took the photo (its object). This later perception and 
interpretation of the sign, rather than your perception of the dog when 
you took the photo, is called its interpretant. Now this distinction be- 
tween object and interpretant might seem like academic nit-picking be- 
cause it's obvious that the photo looks like your aunt's dog. Still, that 
very obviousness can be a problem because differences between object 
and interpretant, as well as between interpretants, inevitably occur in 
relation to the same sign. Those differences cause meanings to be rene- 
gotiated, to change and to adapt to new needs, functions and situations. 
To understand that dynamic more easily, let's go back to your aunt's 
dog and put some more meat on the poor animal's conceptual bone. 


3. 'The object corresponds to an entity of an external world or a prototypical represent- 
ative of such an entity as perceived, remembered or reflected on by an individual 
agent. It is called external entity. This entity can be any kind of unit: a physical or 
imagined object, an emotion or sensory perception, an experience, an observed or 
imagined relation, a remembered event or situation, and so on.' (Priss, 2001:161-2). 
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Many years after taking the snapshot, you open your family album and 
look at that same old photo of your aunt's dog. Note first that it has now 
become 'that same oid photo'. Time has passed, you are different and 
circumstances have changed but the photo (the sign) remains the same. 
Maybe your beloved aunt has died in the meantime, or maybe you sub- 
sequently learnt things about her that put her in a bad light. Or perhaps 
you yourself now have a devoted dog, or perhaps you were badly bit- 
ten recently by one that looked like the dog in your photo. Any of these 
factors could easily affect the interpretant[s] you form when looking at 
the same photo at that later date. True, the prosaic MY AUNT'S DOG as- 
pect of the interpretant will still work after all those years, but it will 
likely give rise to an array of different final interpretants, ranging from 
wistful longing for bygone days, when you were a child and you 
played with your kind aunt's dog, to WHAT A MANGY MONGREL! or WHAT 
A MEAN OLD WOMAN! And just wait until you start showing your MY 
AUNT'S DOG photo to friends and family. When you do, they will, in 
their tum, form other final interpretants of the photo. The content of 
those interpretants will depend on things like how well your family or 
friends knew your aunt and her dog, on whether or not they like dogs, 
whether or not they like you, and on a whole host of other factors. 
Whatever the case may be, this my aunt's dog story illustrates the ne- 
cessity of distinguishing between object and interpretant, as well as be- 
tween interpretants, in relation to the sign. These distinctions are 
essential when it comes to understanding how musical signs work, 
how the same sounds can mean different things to different people in 
different contexts at different times. 

A complementary way of understanding semiosis is, as I just implied, 
to look at it in terms of a message and its communication. There are 
three main aspects to this process, too: [1] the thing or idea to be en- 
coded (similar to Peirce's object), [2] the concrete form of that code — the 
sign — and [3] the decoded version or interpretation of that code (simi- 
lar to Peirce's interpretant). Seen in this light of intention and interpreta- 
tion, the 'ideal' semiosis would theoretically produce total unity 
between the sign as semiotically intended and as interpreted. The word 
chair would, for example, represent a fully identical notion of chair in 
the minds of both speaker/writer (as an object) and listener/reader (as 
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an interpretant), while the photo of your aunt's dog would be perceived, 
by anyone at any time, in exactly the same way as you saw the dog 
when you took the photo. Since exact correspondence between in- 
tended and interpreted message is impossible (and we'll shortly see 
how, even in the case of chair ), semiosis is also sometimes used to refer 
to processes by which meanings of existing signs are modified and re- 
negotiated, as with your interpretants that changed over time in rela- 
tion to the same my aunt's dog photo. 

To put a musical slant on these observations about shifts in meaning 
over time, just think of the distinctive whining sound of the pedal steel 
guitar in Country & Westem music. This sound may have derived 
something from dobro and slide guitar techniques in the US south, but 
its most obvious sonic forerunner is the Hawaiian guitar, popular in the 
USA in the late 1920s and early 1930s, before electrically amplified mu- 
sical instruments were commonplace. To cut a long story short, from 
originally connoting things like Hawaii and SUNSHINE, those steel gui- 
tar glissandi (swooping, sliding sounds) were gradually incorporated 
into the C&W mainstream and ended up as style indicators of Country 
music without the Hawaiian connotations. 4 The advantage of looking 
at semiosis in such ways is that, by including intention as well as inter- 
pretation, the semiotic process is more open to understanding in terms 
of social and cultural interaction. 

Semantics 

Semantics, a term coined by French linguist Michel Bréal, is defined as 
'the study of the relationships between signs... and what they repre- 
sent'. 5 Semantics is just one aspect of semiotics (or semiology) and the 
word is often used in contradistinction to both [a] syntax (the formal re- 
lationships of one sign to another without necessarily considering their 
meaning) and [b] pragmatics (the use of a sign system in concrete situa- 
tions, especially in terms of cultural, ideological, economic and social 
activity). Now, as we noted earlier, to prevent semantics, the main fo- 

4. See also under 'Style indicator' and 'Genre synecdoche', pp. 524,ff v 523,ff. 

5. Definition from The New Collins English Dictionary (London, 1982). 

Bréal's sémantique originally (1897) meant studying change of meaning in language, 

i.e. a sort of expanded etymology or diachronic study of semiosis. 
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cus of this book, from becoming a 'perverse discipline' (Eco, 1990:259), 
it must be related to pragmatics. This imperative has at least two im- 
portant implications. 

Eco's imperative firstly implies that a synchronic semantics (examining 
signs at one given point in time in one given culture) isn't enough on its 
own: it needs a diachronic perspective that involves studying meaning 
as part of a dynamic sign system subject to change over time. The from 
Hawaii to Country process, described above, illustrates a diachronic 
line of semantic reasoning that can be called etymophony. If etymology 
studies the 'historically verifiable sources of the formation of a word 
and the development of its meanings', etymophony simply means stud- 
ying the origins of a non-verbal sonic structure and the development of 
its meanings and functions over time. 

The second implication of Eco's imperative is both synchronic and dia- 
chronic. It entails relating semantics ('relationships between signs and 
what they represent') to factors in the socio-cultural field in which the 
musical meanings under examination are generated and used. These 
meanings obviously both inform and are informed by value systems, 
identities, economic interests, ideologies and a whole host of other fac- 
tors that constitute the socio-cultural biosphere without which music 
and its meanings, as just one semiotic sub-system among others, cannot 
logically exist. We'll soon retum to one aspect of this essential part of 
musical semantics (see 'Codal interference', p. 182, ff.). 

Semiotics and semiology 

When denoting the study of sign systems, speakers of French and 
Spanish seem to prefer sémiologie/semiologia, while anglophones, Ital- 
ians and others tend to use semiotics/semiotica. This confusion may 
eventually be resolved like the VHS versus Betamax battle over video- 
cassette formats in the 1980s but it's impossible to predict which con- 
cept, if indeed either, will oust the other. In the meantime, semiotics 
rather than semiology will be used here for two reasons. [1] A book writ- 
ten in English ought logically to use English-language terms. [2] Two of 
Peirce's numerous trichotomies (s ign - object - interpretant and icon - in- 
dex - 'symbol') substantially inform the conceptual basis of what follows. 
Even so, in order to save space, Saussure's binary notion of signifier and 
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signified, where signifier is roughly equivalent to Peirce's sign and signi- 
fied means what the sign stands for (in terms of both object and interpre- 
tant), may occasionally be used as shorthand, not as a replacement, for 
Peirce's trichotomy object - sign - interpretant. Another terminological 
problem is that Peirce uses symbol to denote what Saussure calls sign 
and vice versa. To avoid this confusion when discussing semiosis, I 
shall try to avoid symbol altogether and stick to sign in the Peircean 
sense. That means Peirce's symbol / Saussure's sign needs another la- 
bel. Arbitrary sign is what I use to cover the concept (p. 163). 

Two Peircean trichotomies 

First, second, third 6 

Peirce closely examined and classified all types of signification. Radi- 
cally simplifying his overall system, you could say that the relationship 
between an audible sound and the human perception of that sound 
— as that sound alone without mediation— constitutes his notion of 
firstness: it's phenomenologically just one thing, so to speak, even 
though the sound and its perception are physically separate entities. It's 
just like the oneness of your aunt's dog as such and your perception of 
it (the object) when you took the photo. 

Secondness is easier to grasp semiotically because (surprise!) it has two 
poles. The musical sound as sign (one pole) includes, relates to and rep- 
resents its firstness (the other pole), just as the celebrated dog shot re- 
lates to your perception of the dog when you took the photo. For 
example, soft, slow, smoothly swaying music, as in a lullaby, isn't the 
same thing as soft, slow, smooth, swaying as such: it represents that 
movement in sound. There is a sign (the sound) and an object (the idea 
of movement and touch perceived as representable in sound). 7 
The three elements of thirdness are: [1] s ign (the sound of the lullaby); [2] 
object (explained under secondness) and [3] interpretantls] (interpreta- 

6. 'Merely to say that Peirce was extremely fond of... of triadic relations, would fail 
miserably to do justice to the overwhelming obtrusiveness in his philosophy of the 
number three.' (Peirce entry in the Stanforci Encyclopedia of Philosophy, July 2006; 
Bplato.stanford.edu/entries/peirce/ [2007-12-05]). 

7. See also the difference between emotion and representation ofemotion in Chapter 2, pp. 
71-72, including footnote 62. 
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tions of the lullaby, including recognising it as a lullaby rather than a 
call to prayer). Final interpretants might be: nostalgic feelings of comfort, 
images of an adoring parent singing a much loved infant to sleep, the 
smell of baby powder, evening light shining through a chink in the bed- 
room curtains, etc. 

Icon, index, arbitrary sign 

Peirce's next three trichotomies are like a ninefold Kyrie in that first- 
ness, secondness and thirdness each gives rise to its own three catego- 
ries of sign. Since I shall concentrate on musical semantics, oneness will 
be taken as read. Secondness and thirdness, however, are of direct rel- 
evance to the topic. Still, to avoid death by conceptual drowning in 
Peirce's trinities of 9, 27 and 81 categories, each with its own arcane la- 
bel, and so as to open up our musical semantics to sociocultural consid- 
erations through pragmatics, thirdness will be discussed in more 
accessible terms and use of Peirce's sign types will be restricted to those 
of secondness. Peirce's trichotomy of secondness distinguishes between 
icon, index (plural: indices) and arbitrary sign (what Peirce called symbol 
and Saussure called sign). 

Icon 

Icons are signs bearing physical resemblance to what they signify. 
Iconic resemblance can be striking, as in photos or figurative painting, 
but maps and certain types of diagram are also iconic because there is 
at least some structural resemblance, though less patent, between the 
signs and what those signs stand for. Even the representation of rising 
and falling pitch, of legato slurs (smooth) and staccato dots (choppy) in 
musical notation can to some extent be qualified as iconic. However, 
the visual representation of sonic events can only be considered a resem- 
blance if conventions of synaesthetic homology are in operation allow- 
ing us to equate certain signs encoded in one mode of perception (e.g. 
visually, as staccato dots on the page) with certain objects/interpretants 
existing in another (e.g. sonically, as intermittent, choppy, pointillistic, 
aurally pixelated, etc.). Since, as explained earlier (pp.62-68), synaes- 
thesis is intrinsic to music, we will have to refine the notion of icons in 
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music to cater for conventions of synaesthetic homology (see 'Ana- 
phones', p.487, ff.). Here, though, we need to get to the most obvious 
aspect of musical iconicity, i.e. to sounds as signs physically resembling 
the sounds they stand for. 

If a photo like MY AUNT'S DOG is an icon of the whatever it's supposed to 
represent, then a musical recording ought logically to be considered an 
icon of the music as it sounded when recorded. However reasonable 
that assumption may be for live recordings, there are good reasons for 
considering icons differently as a musical sign type. Qne reason is that 
the sound of a recording does not even reach semiotic oneness until the 
sounds are actually perceived by someone hearing it, even less reach 
the semantic stages of secondness and thirdness where sonic signs can 
relate to interpretants. It's at these stages that musical icons (sonic ana- 
phones, see p.487,ff.) come into play, such as a low-pitched drum roll 
sounding like the rumble of distant thunder, or an overdriven electric 
guitar sounding like a Harley Davidson, or two consecutive notes a 
third apart on the piano imitating the call of a cuckoo, etc. None of these 
SOUNDS like examples function solely as icons because distant thunder 
can mean danger, while a Harley might connote a pack of Hell's Angels 
and cuckoo notes on the piano might make you think of a spring morn- 
ing or of your junior school music teacher. 

Index 

Distant thunder meaning danger, smoke meaning fire, dark clouds 
meaning rain — these are all examples of semiosis using a causal index 
as sign. Indices are signs connected either by causality, or by spatial, 
temporal or cultural proximity, to what they stand for. This sign type is 
so important in music that virtually all musical sign types can be con- 
sidered as at least partially indexical. 8 Some types of indexical sign are 
more common than others in musical semiosis, for example a type of 
metonymy 9 called synecdoche [si'nekdoki]. In language, synecdoches 

8. For arguments about the intrinsic indexicality of all musical signs, see Karbusicky 
(1986). See also under 'Anaphone' (p.487,ff.) and 'Genre synecdoche' (p.524,ff.). 

9. Another type of metonymy uses phenomena connected in time or space to refer to 
each other, as in the case of Champagne signifying a certain type of wine because it's 
produced in a region of that name. 
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are part-for-whole expressions like the crown meaning the monarch and 
royal power in toto, not just a piece of bejewelled headgear; or 1 ¡ ke fifty 
head ofcattle meaning not just the animals' heads but fifty complete bo- 
vine beings. Synecdoches work similarly in music, for example, the 
overdriven guitar connoting, via the SOUNDS LIKE A Harley icon, an en- 
tire pack of Hell's Angels and not just the bike, or the cuckoo notes on 
the piano connoting the entirety of a spring morning rather than just 
the cuckoo that happened to be part of the soundscape at the time. An- 
other example would be (at least as non-French) seeing old Paris in 
your mind's eye on hearing specific figurations in waltz time played on 
a French accordion ( accordéon musette). That semiosis is typically synec- 
dochal because only one tiny set of all the musical sounds circulating in 
Paris before World War II has come to connote the totality of that time, 
that place, its culture, its popular classes, their habits and activities, all 
more likely in black and white, too, rather than in colour. 

Arbitrary sign 

An arbitrary sign (Peirce's symbol) is connected only by convention to 
what it represents. Examples of arbitrary signs in the English language 
are table, because, grass, semiotics, but, think, grateful, pullover and most 
other words and phrases. This sign type is called conventional or arbi- 
trary because it is supposed that nothing but convention prevents a 
word like theology from denoting a can-opener, whereas it's highly un- 
likely that an indexical sign like Champagne (the wine) will ever mean 
Polish vodka or lawn-mower, and impossible that smoke from a fire 
will mean the fire has gone out or that you have run out of sugar. In 
other words, a sign can be called arbitrary when its semiosis exhibits no 
readily discernible elements of structural similarity (icons), or of prox- 
imity or causality (indices), between sign and object/interpretant. 10 
Arbitrary signs are rare in music, except for things like instrumental 
versions of national anthems or instrumental passages from Eurovision 
Song Contest tunes. In these cases there is rarely any musical signifier, 

10. Arbitrary: not absolute; founded on (personal/collective) whim, convention, habit 
etc. Arbitrary signs cannot originate as such because without other initial types of 
semiosis (e.g. iconic, indexical) it would be impossible to develop the conventions on 
which arbitrary signs rely for their subsequent denotative qualities. 
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iconic or indexical, of a particular national identity, the main point of 
the music often being generic, apparently: to sound like a national an- 
them or like a Eurovision Song Contest entry. It is only paramusical ev- 
idence — the language in which the melodies are sung, or, in the case of 
a national anthem, which flags are flown behind the Olympic medal- 
lists' podium— that give uninitiated listeners a clue as to which nation 
the anthem or the Eurovision song represents. In other instances where 
musical signs are apparently stylised to the point of convention, some 
vestige of non-arbitrary semiosis, iconic or indexical, always remains. 
For instance, four French homs, in unison, playing broad, strong, con- 
sonant melodies in the upper middle register of the instrument, still 
sound heroic, even in space (as in Star Wars), despite the fact that the 
etymophony of that horn sound is shrouded in the historical mists of 
mral Europe, when homs were used in hunting or to clear the road for 
stagecoaches. 11 That specific indexical link in history with quick, 
strong, energetic male activity may be lost on modem listeners but it 
has passed into stylised convention. Other aspects of the original semi- 
osis remain, because those 'heroic' horn melodies move swiftly in 
broad, strong, sweeping and energetic gestures and because fast, 
broad, and strong are still supposed to be heroic characteristics. 

Denotation and connotation 

Denotation and connotation designate two different types of semiosis. By 
denotation is meant the lexical type of meaning associated with diction- 
ary definitions and with arbitrary signs. The word table, for instance, de- 
notes 'a flat horizontal slab or board supported by one or more legs'; it 
doesn't connote it. Similarly, theology doesn't connote the idea of study- 
ing religious beliefs: it denotes that idea. However, in the statement 
smoke meansfire, neither the phenomenon smoke nor the word smoke de- 
notes fire: it's the perception of smoke that connotes the presence of fire 
through causal indexicality. Despite the fact that smoke means fire ex- 
emplifies a more tangible type of semiosis than does theology 's link with 
the idea of studying religion, denotation is still often considered to be a 

11. Mail coaches were the fastest vehicles on the planet, delivering the mail post-haste. 

For more about action, heroism and horns, see Tagg (2000a: 185-210). 
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less vague type of semiosis than connotation. Eco (1990:6) challenges 
this assumption, branding the imagined solidity of denotative signifi- 
cation through arbitrary signs 'rigid designation', adding that language 
'always says something more than its inaccessible literal meaning'. If 
Eco's observation is true for language, it's even more relevant to music 
which, as just suggested, rarely uses arbitrary signs. Since music is 
highly connotative, it's worth examining the concept of indexical con- 
notation in more detail. I'll apply Eco's ideas to the semiosis involved in 
the statement 'smoke means fire'. 

I've shortened where there's smoke there's fire to smoke means fire. In 
so doing, I substituted an indexical observation of simultaneity (smoke 
at the same time as fire) with one of causality. I can do that because, un- 
less we're talking about stage smoke (liquid CO^), fire causes smoke. 
Now fit your smoke alarm as instructed (good) and go to sleep with a 
burning cigarette (bad). Your smoke alarm wakes you up. Its piercing 
sound is triggered by smoke caused by fire. You hear that loud, sharp 
sound (the s ign) and you know it means fire ( interpretant ) and other 
alarming things, like WAKE UP, GET OUT OF THE HOUSE and DON'T DIE (fi- 
nal interpretants). The alarm sound doesn't denote fire like the word fire, 
nor does it directly mean FIRE indexically like the smoke you may or 
may not see that is caused by fire you are even less likely to see. The 
connection between the smoke alarm sound and fire is one of connota- 
tion: the alarm connotes a particular sort of fire and everything you 
know goes with it, because the relationship between the alarm sound as 
signifier and the fire as signified, with all its connotations, presupposes 
previously established levels of signification. These distinctions are essen- 
tial in understanding how connotation, a central aspect of musical se- 
mantics, actually works. 

The 'previous levels' just mentioned are all indexical and causal, 
namely the relationships [1] between the alarm sound and smoke 
(smoke triggers the alarm), [2] between smoke and fire (fire causes 
smoke), [3] between fire and danger (babies have to learn that fire 
hurts). With these three previous levels of signification you are able to 
connote the specific threats of multiple bums, asphyxiation and possi- 
ble death with the sound of a smoke alarm. In Eco's terms (1976:55), 
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'connotation arises when a signification is conveyed by a previous sig- 
nification, which gives rise to a superelevation of codes'. The form of 
this 'connotative semiotics' is shown in Table 5-1. 12 


Table 5-1. Smoke alarm: connotation as 
superelevation of previous signification 


Signifier 

Signified 

Signifier 

Signified 

Danger! Get out! 

Signifier 

Signified 

fire 

alarm noise 

smoke 



According to Eco (1976:55), 'there is a connotative semiotics when there 
is a semiotics whose expression plane is another semiotics'. So, in the 
smoke alarm example, the interpretant (signified) of the three former 
significations combined —[1] THE ALARM SOUND IS CAUSED BY SMOKE, [2] 
SMOKE IS CAUSED BY FIRE and [3] THE GREAT PAIN OF SKIN BURNS IS CAUSED 
by fire — becomes the signifier of a fourth signified: don't die! get out! 
Thus the smoke signifies fire indexically, but the sound of the smoke 
alarm also connotes both danger and evacuation associated with fire 
thanks to the previous semiotic relationships. Eco continues his critique 
of denotative hegemony in conventional linguistics as follows. 

'The difference between denotation and connotation is not... the differ- 
ence between "univocal" and "vague" signification, or between "refer- 
ential" and "emotional" communication, and so on. What constitutes a 
connotation as such is the connotative code which establishes it; the 
characteristic of a connotative code is tlie fact that the further significa- 
tion conventionally relies on a primary one.' 

This critique of received wisdom about denotation and connotation 
segues into the next and equally problematic point — the widely held 
assumption that music is intrinsically polysemic. 


12. The original Eco model uses Hjelmslev's terms expression - content, not the Saussu- 
rean pair signifier - signified which is used here for reasons of brevity in comparison 
with Peirce's sign - object/interpretant. 
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Polysemy and connotative precision 

Polysemic —from Greek poly (noAú=many) and séma (crf][ua=sign) — 
means signifying many things at the same time, i.e. that the same sign 
is linked to many different objects and/or interpretants. Now, there is 
no doubt that music is polysemic from a logocentric viewpoint and I of- 
ten produce the lexically incongruent concepts AUSTRIA and SHAMPOO 
to illustrate the point. Austria is a middle-sized Central European na- 
tion famous for its capital city, Vienna, for mountains, Strauss waltzes, 
downhill skiing, Mozart and a host of other things that have nothing to 
do with viscose liquid that comes in small plastic bottles and that you 
apply to your scalp when washing your hair in the privacy of your own 
bathroom. Despite these patent differences, I claim that Austria and 
SHAMPOO belong to the same, well-defined semantic field. That sounds 
ridiculous, so I'd better explain. 

A one-minute extract from a romantic film theme ( The Dream of Ohven 
by Charles Williams) was played without visual accompaniment to 607 
listeners. Respondents were asked to jot down notes for a suitable film 
scene or anything else that came into their mind when hearing the 
piece. The most common responses were love, romance and either A 
COUPLE or A SINGLE WOMAN Seen STROLLING THROUGH THE GRASS OF A 
SUMMER meadow. Other common responses were waving CORN, roll- 
ing hills, the long flowing hair and dress of the woman they saw, the 
swell of the sea in a summer breeze, billowing sails, a FLOWING RIVER, 
OLDEN times, etc. Several respondents imagined scenes in either Eng- 
land, France or Austria. Now, the Austria envisaged by respondents 
was not the Dolomites in bad weather, nor skiing at Kitzbühel, nor eat- 
ing Sachertorte in a Konditorei, nor the airport or oil refinery at Schwe- 
chat. No, it was the Austria of The Sound of Music, in particular a 
WOMAN in a LONG DRESS STROLLING THROUGH GREEN MEADOWS. This clus- 
ter of responses describes the scene, shown as Figure 5-1 (p.168), in 
which Julie Andrews bursts into the film's title song ('The hills are alive 
with the sound of music'). Now, that scene features a fine open-land- 
scape panorama quite different to the confines of a shower cabin where 
shampoo is applied to the scalp. The question is obvious: how can 
shampoo be like strolling through the green grass of an open meadow? 






168 Tagg: Music's Meanings — 5. Meaning and communication 

Well, the shampoo that respondents mentioned was no more shampoo 
as such than the Austria they saw was lexically Austria. Respondents 
were in fact alluding to a Timotei shampoo advert featuring a young 
woman, with long, flowing hair and a long, flowing, old-style white 
cotton dress, moving in slow-motion through the long grass of a sum- 
mer meadow and watched longingly by a young man in the back- 
ground (Fig. 5-2a). This scene may well derive from the famous LOVEIN 
the LONG GRASS scene from Elvira Madigan (Fig. 5-2b). 

Fig. 5-1. Austria: Julie Andrews bursts into song in iíi The Sound of Music 

Still captured from DVD © 20th Century Fox, 1958, 1965, 1993 


Fig. 5-2. [a] Timotei 


Obvious similarities between these pictures suggest that respondents, 
some of whom said Austria and others shampoo, were not the least bit 
confused about what sort of scene, movements, gestures, activities, 
emotions or moods they got from hearing the music, even though there 
is no connection between dictionary definitions of Austria and shampoo. 
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It is therefore only from a logocentric viewpoint, that Austria and sham- 
POO, not to mention HILLS, HAIR, CORNFIELDS, SAILING SHIPS, DRESSES and 
manor HOUSES, all common responses to the same music, can be con- 
sidered contradictory, incongruous or polysemic. 

Observations similar to those just made about Austria and shampoo 
apply just as well to very different sets of musical sound, for instance to 
those associated with city streets at night, with concrete, rain, crime, de- 
linquency, flickering lights, urban loneliness, etc. This latter set of 
sounds and those of the Austria and shampoo piece cover mutually 
distinguishable fields of connotation, but the fact that each of the two 
sets of associations contains lexically disparate concepts does not mean 
that either of the two fields of connotation is in itself musicálly contra- 
dictory. On the contrary, play the music connoting either of those 
moods to anyone belonging to the culture in and for which the music 
was produced, and listeners will be in no doubt about which is which. 
Misconceptions of music as polysemic arise partly because academe 
demands that we present ideas about music, not in music, not even in 
terms of moving picture or of dance, but in words like these. These no- 
tions of music's supposed polysemy can be questioned in at least two 
other ways: [1] by considering different symbolic representations of the 
same physical reality; [2] by turning the tables on denotative language 
and by absurdly branding it as polysemic instead. 


Fig. 5-3. Castletown (Isle of Man): same geography, different representations 



Figure 5-3 shows three representations of the same location. Images A 
and B can't be polysemic just because the area's geological details (im- 
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age C) aren't included. Nor can image C be called vague because it 
doesn't show buildings, roads or surface terrain. The point is that a 
physical location can be visually represented in a variety of ways, each 
symbolising different aspects of the same reality from different per- 
spectives, using different rules of stylisation and abstraction, as well as 
different techniques for encoding different types of information for dif- 
ferent purposes. ff it's accepted that the same location can be visually 
symbolised in different ways for different purposes, how come music, 
whose basic nature and functions differ so obviously from those of lan- 
guage or from graphic forms of representation, is expected to live up to 
linguistic or visual rather than musical criteria of semiotic precision? 
The question is rhetorical. 

Since different individuals within the same culture tend repeatedly to 
respond to the same music in quite similar ways, music cannot reason- 
ably be considered polysemic. To underline the problem with logocen- 
tric thinking about musical meaning, you only need to apply 
musocentric arguments to language and ask, for example, what the 
sound of the spoken word table ['teibsl] really means. True, like bord, 
masa, mesa, póyta, cmoA, stól, stúl, tafel, Tisch, tavola, TpanéCi and other 
words denoting 'a flat horizontal slab or board supported by one or 
more legs', table is pretty monosemic, but it is, as ['tsibol], musically in- 
distinguishable from rhyming words like able, Babel, bagel, cable, cradle, 
Dave’ll, fable, gable, Hegel, label, ladle, Mabel, naval, navel or stable, each 
spoken with the same voice, intonation, timbre, inflexion, accentuation 
and speed of deliveryd 3 However, whereas no sane musicologist would 
dream of calling language polysemic just because all but the most ono- 
matopoeic of words are musically ambiguous, many otherwise intelli- 
gent people still think of music as polysemic, just because musical 
categories of signification don't coincide with verbal ones. This logo- 
centric fallacy, part of the epistemic inertia discussed in Chapter 3, can 
also be refuted with the help of two final examples relating to a very 
simple, tangible, concrete and ostensibly denotative noun: chair. 

13. Rhyming criteria here are: [1] must be two syllables; [2] first syllable must contain 
accentuated diphthong /ei/; [2] final syllable must be unstressed /al /; [3] consonant 
between /ei/ and /al/ must be plosive and voiced, i.e. /b/, /d/, /g/ or /v/. 
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[1] You can sit on one type of chair in the kitchen, in another in front of 
the TV; you can take the chair at a meeting, occupy another sort at a uni- 
versity and be sent to fry on a final one in a Texas prison. Chair has to do 
for the lot of them and only the noun's context or the addition of quali- 
fiers like kitchen, easy, research or electric will clarify which chair is rele- 
vant. Words, in other words, even nouns denoting concrete objects, can 
be context sensitive and polysemic. 

[2] The spoken word chair ['tje:®] is as musically polysemic as singing 
the Twilight Zone jingle is verbally polysemic. 14 Neither utterance car- 
ries clear meaning if judged according to the norms of semiosis appli- 
cable to the other sign system. A verbal statement is made less 
polysemic (not more so) by prosody, i.e. by the 'musical' elements of 
speech, just as the precision of musical meaning can become more fo- 
cused when heard along with words, actions or pictures. 

In short, precision of musical meaning can never be the same as preci- 
sion of verbal meaning. Music and language are not interchangeable 
sign systems: if they were, they would not exist separately. It's for this 
tautologous reason that connotations given in response to the AUSTRIA 
and shampoo and urban alienation pieces of music mentioned earlier 
must be understood as belonging to musogenic, not logogenic, categories 
ofmeaning. Connotations elicited by music are verbally accurate in rela- 
tion not to verbal but to musical discourse. Music is an alogogenic sign 
system whose semantic precision relies largely on connotation and on 
iconic or indexical signs. Mendelssohn put it this way: 

'The thoughts which are expressed to me by a piece of music which I 
love are not too indefinite to be put into words, but on the contrary too 
definite.' 15 


14. For explanation of the Twilight Zone theme's four-note jingle as popular indicator of 
SOMETHING WEIRD'S GOING ON, see Tagg & Clarida (2003:576). 

15. Mendelssohn, quoted by Cooke (1959: 6). Dave Thomas (of Pére Ubu), went further: 
'If a picture is worth a thousand words... a sound is worth a thousand pictures' 
(EAR Magazine, 13/10: 27 (Feb. 1989)); see also 'Levels of signification', p.l89,ff. 
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Concepts of communication 

So far this chapter has presented some background concepts essential 
to an understanding of musical meaning. Now, no semiosis can take 
place without communication, be it intimate and small-scale or broad- 
cast by satellite from a stadium venue. Even singing alone in the 
shower is impossible without having first leamt pattems of melodic 
construction that pass for song in the culture[s] you are familiar with 
because all communication relies on some aspect of social organisation. 
Indeed, as we saw in the section about MUSIC AS A universal language 
(p.47,ff.), musical competence, po'ietic or aesthesic, is to an overriding 
extent culturally specific. Even the simple word-painting tricks de- 
scribed at the end of Chapter 4 (sunbeams SCORCHING, chilly dew- 
drops, etc.) had to be learnt, as did the Austria and shampoo 
connotations provided by respondents hearing separate musical ex- 
tracts without verbal or visual accompaniment. 

Returning briefly to the word-painting tricks described at the end of 
Chapter 4 (p.l52,ff.), I assumed, as an organist trained in a particular 
tradition, that my timbral variations would communicate to the congre- 
gation the basics of the kinetic, tactile, emotional and culturally conno- 
tative effects I had leamt: sunbeams SCORCHING as sonically sparkling, 
sharp, bright, high-pitched and edgy; CHILLY DEWDROPS as rounder, 
cooler, slightly airy but precise and delicate, and so on. As 'co-author' 
of the music I was playing, I was simply acting in accordance with the 
assumption posited by Eco (1979b:7): 

'[T]o make his text communicative, the authorhas to assume that the en- 
semble of codes he relies upon is the same as that shared by his possible 
reader. The author has thus to foresee a model of the possible reader... 
supposedly able to deal interpretatively with the expressions in the 
same way as the author deals generatively with them.' 

Although I suspect that most members of the congregation would have 
heard my wordpainting more or less as I intended, it would have been 
rash to assume that every one of them registered exactly the same ef- 
fects in exactly the same way, because social, physiological, neurologi- 
cal and psychological factors, including the momentary state of mind of 
each individual, inevitably produce variations of response between 
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members of the same basic musical community. And it would be ab- 
surd to expect members of a very different musical culture, with very 
different conventions of structuring and understanding timbre, to reg- 
ister my timbral effects in the same way as the congregation in the 
school chapel where I played organ in the early 1960s. 

Here we enter the tricky territory of communication theory and (semi- 
otic) pragmatics in which musical semantics (the relation between mu- 
sical signs and what they mean) needs viewing within the framework 
of the relevant socio-cultural field. A short, explanatory disclaimer is 
called for here because this section of the chapter will not necessarily 
conform to the course content of B.A. programmes in communication 
studies. That said, what comes next is influenced partly by the Peircean 
tripartite semiotic models already presented, partly by Eco's (1976:32- 
47) reasoning about 'signification and communication' and by a more 
music-specific model presented by Bengtsson (1972). 16 Even so, I 
should, in the interests of transparency, make three admissions: [1] that 
the main source of ideas presented in this section consists of observa- 
tions and reflections made over sixty years of experience using, as 
transmitter or receiver, different kinds of music for different purposes, 
under different economic, social, physical and cultural circumstances; 
[2] that such experience has more often determined the theoretical 
models I adopt (perceptual learning) than vice versa (conceptual learn- 
ing); [3] that 38 years of running courses in the analysis of music 'as if it 
meant something' forced me to abandon some intriguing but educa- 
tionally less practicable conceptual universes (e.g. 18 of Peirce's 27 sign 
types, not to mention all the specialised poietic descriptors of musical 
structure). Instead I've prioritised concepts that gel more easily with 
students' perceptions of music and its meanings, even though those 
perceptions are sometimes, as I suggest elsewhere, 17 in need of prob- 
lematisation. With that academic proviso out in the open I feel less inhib- 
ited about presenting a basic communication model. 


16. For more on these sources, see Tagg (2000a: 67-74); see also Eco quote on p. 172. 

17. See, £or example, p. 69, ff; p.264, ff; p.319, ff. 
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Basic communication model 

Fig. 5-4. Musical communication model in a socio-cultural framework 



Figure 5-4 visualises basic elements of musical communication within a 
socio-cultural framework. The twisted arrows at the top and bottom of 
the diagram indicate that the model should be read as vertically circu- 
lar (cylindrical), so that the store ofsigns and the sociocultural norms are 
seen as part of the same constellation of culturally specific values and 
activities, i.e. as part of the same socio-cultural field. More precisely, 
the store ofsigns is really just one of the s ocio-cultural norms shown at the 
bottom of the model because it contains all the social conventions of 
what constitutes music in the relevant culture, as well as all the socially 
negotiated norms about which elements of music have which connota- 
tions and are suited to which purposes, etc. I apologise for this problem 
of graphic representation but we need to distinguish between two 
types of 'non-communication' ( incompetence and interference) and I was 
unable to graphically encode, all in one single diagram, that important 
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distinction while at the same time visualising the store ofsigns as a sub- 
set of sociocultural norms. In fact, the diagram should really be spherical 
and (at least) three-dimensional, because it's also horizontally circular, 
as suggested by the various arrows at the left and right edges. These ar- 
rows show that the uses to which we put the music we hear and the 
meanings we attribute to it, whether or not those uses and meanings 
are intended by those who made the music, influence the symbolic and 
behavioural conventions (the store ofsigns and the socio-cultural norms) 
which, in their turn, form the cultural starting point without which mu- 
sic's 'transmitters' cannot meaningfully produce work as composers, 
arrangers, musicians, singers, studio engineers, producers, DJs, etc. 

Since Figure 5-4 should really be spherical, you could theoretically 
trace any musical communication process starting at any point in the 
diagram. Indeed, many scholars have, without considering musical se- 
mantics, instructively examined interactions relating to music in the so- 
cio-cultural field, such as those between commercial and aesthetic use 
value, between pattems of ethnic, religious, sexual or social identity 
and their representation in the media, etc. In such cases, the communi- 
cation model would almost certainly, like the geographical representa- 
tions in Figure 5-3 (p. 169), look very different. Be that as it may, since 
the main focus of this book is semantic, it's logical to put the musical 
'message' process at the centre of the model. That process runs as fol- 
lows: the intended message, informed by specifics of transmitter sub- 
jectivity in objective relation to the socio-cultural field, passes from idea 
or intention, via its concretion in sonic form ('channel') to 'receivers' 
who respond to what they hear. Let's first zoom in on that central se- 
mantic line in the communication process. 

By transmitter is meant any individual or group of individuals produc- 
ing music — composer, arranger, musician, vocalist (including you 
singing in the shower), studio engineer, DJ, etc. By channel or coded mes- 
sage is meant the music as it sounds (an array of signs), while receivers 
are those hearing or using the music, be they simultaneously the mu- 
sic's transmitters or not. The intended message, similar but not identical 
to Peirce's object, is what transmitters hope to express — the right 
sounds at the right time in the right order creating the right 'feel', so to 
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speak. Since transmitters rarely use words to conceptualise intended 
messages —they do that in music—, I've provided a few verbal approx- 
imations hinting at a range of 'feels' that a musician working in the 
Westem media might have to consider producing (Table 5-2). 


Table 5-2: Ethnocentric selection of connotative spheres ('feels7moods') 


rock'n' roll kick-ass 

ethereal sublimity 

erotic tango 

rural loneliness 

urban loneliness 

muso jazz cleverness 

street-philosophising PI 

gospel ecstatic 

brave new machine world 

yuppie yoghurt lifestyle 

cheerful children 

sex, aerobics style 

headbanging thrash 

romantic sensuality 

bitter-sweet innocence 

noble suffering 

slavery, drudgery 

wide-screen Western 

Italian Western 

medieval meditation 

hippy meditation 

psychedelia 

evil East Asians 

nice East Asians 

savage Indians 

noble Native Americans 

slapstick comedy 

pomp and circumstance 

sixties sound 

acid house body immersion 

cybernetic dystopia 

death by frostbite 

twinkling happy Christmas 

football singalong 

music hall pub song 

Methodist hymn 

pastoral idyll 

the throbbing tropics 

inexorable violence 

horror 

mystery 

grace and sophistication 

Dracula's drooling 

depravity and 

scorching sun. 

organ 

decadence 

blistering heat 

wide and open 

smoky dive 

Arabic sound 

West African drums 

distant bagpipe 

Barry Manilow ballad 

Abba Aphex sound 

laid-back rock ballad 

seventies disco 

1930s German cabaret 

Aboriginals 

inconsolably unjust tragedy 

pagan ritual 

religious wonder 

Celtic mists 

lullaby 

the march of death 

existential Angst 


Even though musicians within the European and North American cul- 
tural sphere might never use any of the words in Table 5-2 to describe 
any musical idea, professionals among them would still be able to come 
up with sounds corresponding to most of the 'feels' in the list. Simi- 
larly, codally competent listeners from the same cultural background 
would be able to distinguish that music according to categories similar 
to those in Table 5-2, a list that could go on for ever or include a totally 
different selection of mood categories. The point here is just to give 
some examples, in the form of pallid verbal approximations in the very 
verbal medium that is this book, of what an intended musical message 
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might be, whether such intentions are verbalised or, as is more usual, 
just musically conceived. Of course, an intended musical message (or 
object), however inspired, doesn't drop magically out of the blue. As the 
arrows on the left edge of Figure 5-4 indicate, they are informed by con- 
ventions existing in the sociocultural field, including its store of sym- 
bols, which in their turn are informed by previous acts of semiosis 
involving transmitters, receivers and the sociocultural field. 

Thanks to Table 5-2, there is now a little meat on the bone of /ntention, 
which we'll follow from transmitter to receiver. Does the music actually 
sound as intended? If so, does it physically reach receivers? If it does, 
what happens when they hear it? Is the message interpreted or used as 
intended or in a different way? We'll start with the latter, taking as ex- 
amples the first 'feel' in Table 5-2. 18 

A typically 'adequate response' would probably come into play if, in 
the case of intended kick-ass, rock concert-goers reacted by gesticulat- 
ing enthusiastically, perhaps also joining in by yelling out the hook line 
of the chorus. Stage diving would be good at a speed metal gig and 
brandishing a cigarette lighter appropriate for a rock ballad. Such activ- 
ity would, however, not constitute 'adequate response' at a string quar- 
tet recital: listening in silence and without visible expression, not 
clapping between movements but giving the musicians a round of ap- 
plause after the performance would be more appropriate. If people sit 
in expressionless silence during the intended kick-ass rock or if they 
bop around loudly to the existential Angst or ethereal sublimity of a 
late Beethoven quartet, or if they hear something intended as delicate 
and tender in terms of sentimental tack, or something intended as inter- 
esting in terms of horror, then there has been a breakdown in musical 
communication. 19 In these cases, musicians have to ask themselves 

18. The selection in Table 5-2 is labelled 'ethnocentric' because 'West African drums', 
'East Asians', etc. are specified by ethnic qualifiers, while 'feels' applicable to many 
music cultures (e.g. 'violence', 'innocence') are assumed to be formulated in a West- 
em musical idiom. This ethnocentricity is regrettably necessary because musical 
connotative semiotics is to such a large extent culturally specific. Besides, many of 
the 'feels' listed here correspond to mood categories found in library music collec- 
tions produced in the West for use in the Western media (see p.223,ff.). For relation- 
ships between verbal connotation and 'levels of signification' see p. 189, ff. 
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what went wrong. It's not much use for composers to moan 'they just 
don't understand my work', because that erroneously implies that a 
breakdown in musical communication is solely due to malfunction at 
the reception end of the process. 

Of course, with live performance there can be difficulties at the actual 
venue. Is there disturbing background noise? Can't careful miking, 
mixing, equalising or speaker placement help? Did the violins have to 
work too hard to make their notes last in a dead acoustic space? If such 
problems aren't solved, some of the intended message won't even make 
it into the 'channel': it won't materialise as the signs, the sounds that 
you, the transmitter, want to put across so that your audience (the re- 
ceivers) can form their interpretants. However, — and more likely— 
maybe your performance or recording sounds fine to you but the mes- 
sage still doesn't seem to get across. Is it the wrong audience for your 
music or did you make the wrong music for them? Perhaps they laugh 
when they should cry, or gape apathetically instead of shouting and 
jumping? These problems of musical communication are attributable to 
what I call codal incompetence and codal interference. 

Now, incompetence and interference both sound quite negative but nei- 
ther term is intended in any pejorative sense. The two words are just 
shorthand for two types of breakdown in musical communication. Nei- 
ther the 'incompetence' nor the 'interference' imply any stupidity or 
malice on the part of transmitter or receiver. Each concept simply high- 
lights a particular set of mechanisms causing the varying degrees of 
difference that inevitably arise, in semiotic terms, between object and 
interpretant or, in terms of intentional communication, between in- 
tended and interpreted message. Codal incompetence and codal inter- 
ference are in fact essential to the renegotiation of music's possible 
meanings and to its survival as a sign system capable of adapting to dif- 
ferent functions for different individuals in different populations at dif- 
ferent times and in different places. 

19. My favourite example of interesting heard as HORROR was provided by Serena Facci 
(Rome) whose twelve-year-old pupils, on hearing Schonberg's Pierrot Lunaire, pre- 
tended to brandish large knives and to stab imaginary victims. 
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Codal incompetence 

For musical communication to work, transmitter and receiver need ac- 
cess to the same basic store of signs, by which I mean a common vocab- 
ulary of musical sounds and norms (see p. 172). If the two parties don't 
share a common store of signs, codal incompetence will arise, at either 
the transmitting or receiving end of the message, or at both ends. 

Imagine, as a Westemer, hearing a field recording of traditional music 
from a mral community in East Africa and thinking 'this sounds fes- 
tive'. Then you discover on line that the song isn't at all festive, at least 
not if the notes written by a reputed ethnomusicologist are anything to 
go by. She describes the singing as 'strident', explaining that the track 
you're hearing features stylised hyena calls and that packs of hyenas 
regularly ravage the villagers' cattle. Whoops! Codal incompetence is 
at work here at several levels. Firstly, you heard no hyenas in the music 
whereas, reportedly, those making or dancing to the music did so at the 
time of the recording. Secondly, you may not even know what a real 
hyena sounds like, let alone what cultural conventions determine 
which aspects of hyena calls are stylised in which way into which types 
of song. Furthermore, you are unlikely to know how hyenas are re- 
garded in the music's original cultural context. Did you hear a threat to 
the livelihood of your community or did those hyena laughs make you 
want to laugh, too? Clearly, STRIDENT, rather than FESTIVE, would be an 
appropriate attitude for the villagers to adopt if, as you leam from 
reading more about the community and their music, qualities like cour- 
age, organisation and determination are needed to effectively combat 
packs of ravaging hyenas. Mistaking strident for festive may be less 
inaccurate than hearing the music as mournful or gentle but codal in- 
competence on your part as listener is in evidence because you didn't 
hear the music in the same way as would a member of the community 
producing and using those sounds. None of this means that your FES- 
tive and no hyenas response is 'wrong'. Codal incompetence at the re- 
ceiving end just means 'inadequate response' in terms of the music's 
original cultural setting, functions and intentions. Besides, codal incompe- 
tence is in no way a trait exclusive to musical reception, as the next ex- 
ample suggests. 
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In the early 1990s someone in Liverpool informally asked me to come 
up with theme tune ideas for a series of local TV programmes. I under- 
stood the series was to include a fair amount of populist nostalgia for 
the 'good old days' when 'ordinary people' were supposed to have en- 
joyed themselves in 'simple honest ways'. Having just returned to the 
UK after living in Sweden for many years, I had learnt to associate that 
kind of nostalgia with Swedish gammaldans, 20 a cheery type of old-time, 
proletarian FUN-AND-GAMES DANCE MUSIC featuring the accordion. Now, 
if, on that basis, I'd mixed some gammaldans into a signature tune to 
promote some populist nostalgia for the 'good old days', I would have 
exhibited gross codal incompetence because Liverpool listeners would 
not have known what to make of those sounds and of their specifically 
Swedish connotations. So, perhaps my local theme tune would be less 
codally incompetent if I tried to emulate the sound of the older popular 
artists from Merseyside, maybe a Searchers pastiche to take viewers 
back to the city's beat era in the early 1960s. The problem with that idea 
was that it too was likely to fall on deaf ears because younger Liver- 
pudlians might not even recognise a Searchers sound, let alone be fa- 
miliar with its connotations. In this latter case, however, there would 
also have been some codal incompetence from the receiving end, since 
the young audience would be unable to interpret musical signs that 
would be quite meaningful to older Liverpudlians. Thankfully, none 
these ideas saw the light of day because the TV project never passed the 
stage of loose chat in a pub. 

Codal incompetence can also occur at more basic levels of musical 
structuration. For example, if you listen to recordings of Bulgarian 
women singing traditional harvest songs,4)) you'll hear a lot of semi- 
tone clashes similar to those often used to help create tension, horror or 
discomfort in Western film music. The Bulgarian women's semitone 
dyads and clusters may sound harsh and discordant to us Westerners 
the first time we hear them: that sound will at best come across exciting 
or exotic. But to the Bulgarian harvest singers themselves, pictured 
smiling and laughing in Figure 5-5, there's nothing bizarre or exotic 


20. Gammaldans: short for gammaldansmusik, meaning old-time dance music. 
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about their own music, nothing horrific about their semitones. 21 It 
would in fact be codally incompetent, from the receiving end, to apply 
the semiotic conventions of semitones in Hollywood film music to the 
sound of Bulgarian women singing traditional harvest songs. 

Fig. 5-5. Women singing harvest songs in Madzhare (Shopsko, Bulgaria) 
(Musik frán Bulgarien, 1965). 



It would also be codally incompetent, from the transmitting end, to use 
the semitones of traditional Bulgarian harvest songs to celebrate the 


21. According to Claire Levy (musicology professor, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences), 

' [T]he women... are really having fun even though this way of singing has no oblig- 
atory expressive reference to a particular mood... [T]his way of singing, character- 
ised by semitone dyads and clusters, is rather a style indicator associated with 
particular musical vocabulary. It is typical for Shopsko (the region... where the 
mountain village of Madzhare is located). In any case, this style is not considered 
"dissonant" by those who belong to the [local] culture... For them it sounds... "nat- 
ural", beautiful'... As for the words sung in local dialect, Levy heard 'Kpañ ropniia 
MAaA epreH xoah' (a young bachelor walking along the forest edge), 'cBeTM xaTO 
aCHO C/riiHue' (shining like a clear sun), 'cbctm Ka ro mcch Meceit' (shining like the full 
moon) and adds: 'this recording can be regarded as a document of how women com- 
municate between themselves and have fun (e.g. by teasing single young men) at 
harvest time'. She also notes that people from Shopsko are famous for their sense of 
humour (email to author 2011-12-21). For entire song and more, see Síl Tagg (2011e). 
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Christmas break at an office party in Milan or Milwaukee, that is unless 
a disproportionate number of 'world music' fans are among the party- 
goers. In that case Bulgarian semitones might work as group identity 
marker of sociocultural difference. With these 'ethno' fans and their 
radical recontextualisation of the Bulgarian women's vocal techniques, 
we would be dealing not so much with codal incompetence as with co- 
dal interference. 

Codal interference 

Codal incompetence arises, as we just saw, when transmitter and re- 
ceiver do not share the same store of musical signs, when the same mu- 
sical sound, as s ign, stands for different things at the transmitting and 
receiving ends of the communication process. Codal interference, on the 
other hand, arises when transmitter and receiver do share the same ba- 
sic vocabulary of musical signs but differ in terms of sociocultural norms. 
Codal interference means that the intended sounds get across and are ba- 
sically understood but that 'adequate response' is obstructed by factors 
relating to the receiver's world view, set of social or moral values, so- 
cialisation strategies, etc. It can also result from visual, verbal, social or 
ideological recontextualisation of the music. 

For purposes of illustration let's go back to kick-ass rock from the 
1980s. Those that hated the sounds of heavy metal and decried the mu- 
sic's lyrics and lifestyle did not necessarily fail to understand the mu- 
sic's message as you or I did with the East African hyenas (p. 179). No, 
metal haters were codally competent enough to register that the music 
was loud and powerful, that its lead singers tended to yell, that it made 
its listeners head bang, extend their arms in huge V-signs and so on. In- 
deed, heavy metal protagonists (soloists) had to be loudmouthed and 
loud-gestured because the backing they set themselves to be heard 
above, just like the society they and their audience inhabited, would 
otherwise have drowned them. They would, so to speak, have other- 
wise disappeared inaudibly and invisibly into an amorphous mass of 
sound and society. 22 

Metal haters, just like its fans, knew that nice guys and good girls, with 
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a well-mannered, reserved and demure behavioural strategy for social 
success, were incompatible with an aesthetic demanding a studied type 
of vulgarity, lavish amounts of ego projection and high volume to make 
the music work. Codal interference would obviously arise if you had 
invested time and energy into cultivating a nice-guy or good-girl iden- 
tity and little or none into nourishing the self-celebratory and exhibi- 
tionist parts of your being. Metal aesthetics would be intolerable to 
you, not so much because the music seemed to spit on the nice guys 
and good girls as because you'd worked hard at repressing that anar- 
chistic loudmouth and garish slob inside you which, if let loose, might 
ruin your efforts to please those in authority and to acquire social 
power and approval. You will have understood the music only too well 
but your sociocultural norms and motivations would have been antag- 
onistically opposed to the expression of cathartic disgust, desperation 
or self-celebration that the music could have given you if you'd wanted. 

Codal interference can work in the opposite direction if you think of 
metal, hardcore, techno, gangsta or industrial fans incapable of deriv- 
ing any enjoyment from a classical string quartet. The subtle means of 
expression associated with classical chamber music can easily become 
a taboo area of affective and gestural activity for those who experience 
alienation at school, those whose peer group enthusiasm and social 
restlessness gets them thrown out of class, those who hate having to 
buckle under, leam the recorder or sing in the school choir, or who just 
resent all the goody-goody pupils and teachers who seem to love clas- 
sical music so much. It's no wonder if individuals feeling such aliena- 
tion do not embrace music involving, among other expressive features, 
qualities like delicacy, control and containment. Still, just like the good 
guys and girls who repress the heavy-metal exhibitionist parts of them- 
selves, alienated metal and rap fans who hate classical string quartets 
also miss out on essential aspects of music's semiotic richness. 23 


22. For further discussion of rock subjectivity see pp. 436-444. 

23. See also Lawrence Kramer's Why Classical Music Still Matters (2007). 
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If psycho-social fear or resentment of certain music, and of what it is 
heard to represent, interfere with the communication of intended mu- 
sical messages, deep identification with a certain music can do the same 
in reverse. In 1973, for example, the Strawbs, a politically conservative 
English band, released a tune called Union Man in which they parodied 
a trade union member in the lyrics and a proletarian pub or music-hall 
singalong 'feel' in the music: they intended to ridicule political views, 
people and music they did not like.4))Unfortunately for the Strawbs the 
British left loved Union Man and adopted it as their own anthem on 
picket lines in 1984-5. Codal interference arose in this instance because 
of diametrically opposed political views and divergence of cultural 
identity between transmitter and receiver. It's also clear that codal inter- 
ference is in this instance related to codal incompetence because The 
Strawbs had radically misunderstood the British record-buying pub- 
lic's store of signs. 

Sometimes the words of a song can interfere with your perception of it 
as music. For example, if you had sung the well-known Welsh hymn 
tune Civm Rhondda with its original words 'Guide me, O thou great Je- 
hovah!' for twenty years in the local Methodist chapel and then, for the 
first time, heard lager louts sing it with lewd lyrics as you walked past 
the pub one night, it's doubtful whether you would ever sing or feel the 
tune in the same way ever again. 24 Similarly, visual narrative can also 
interfere with musical message, as so often happens with the use in TV 
ads of music you know from before. You only need think of the start of 
Richard Strauss's Also sprach Zarathustra in ads for fabric softeners, of- 
fice machinery and mobile phones, or of Dvorák's New World Symphony 
for sliced bread, or of Muddy Waters' Mannish Boy for jeans worn by 
young white US males. 25 

24. For more about Cwm Rhondcia see ftnt. 56, p. 453. The hymn is also sung at intema- 
tional rugby matches by supporters of the Welsh team. 

25. The ads are: (1) Copiatrici Gevafax on RAI (Italy, 1983) and Silan fabric softener 
(Dutch TV, 1980s); (2) Hovis bread on ITV (UK), late 1980s; (3) Levi 501 jeans, (MTV 
Europe, 1988). Kubrik started the audiovisual popularisation of Also sprach Zarathus- 
tra, using it three times in 2001 (1968) to underscore aspects of overwhelming impor- 
tance relating to the universe and human existence. For more about this ubiquitous 
audiovisual trope of grandeur, see p.269. 
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Codal interference can work in two ways with the TV ads just men- 
tioned. First, if you knew the music before seeing the ad, the connota- 
tions of those previous hearingjs] will be challenged, interfered with, 
just as the lager-lout words interfered with your previously established 
understanding of the Methodist hymn tune. Of course, the advertising 
idea is that positive values attached by target-group listeners like your- 
self to the borrowed music will magically migrate to the product being 
advertised. However, if you know the music well, or if it means a lot to 
you, it's more likely that its commercial use will seem like abuse and 
put you off the product advertised. In cases like this, advertising zeal to 
sell by associating product with assumed musical values can have the 
opposite effect, while, conversely, your prior knowledge of the music 
interferes with an 'adequate response' to the intended sales pitch. Sec- 
ondly, if, on the other hand, you didn't know the music before seeing 
the advert and then heard the music at a concert or on the radio, you 
would probably think of the advert you saw earlier. In this case, the 
music's paramusical accompaniment (visual, verbal) in the ad won't 
necessarily interfere with your perception of the music because you 
never heard it before without visuals or voiceover. It will, however, cer- 
tainly conflict with types of semiosis relevant to hearing the same mu- 
sic without such accompaniment, or in a different paramusical context, 
because you just can't get the previously established paramusical con- 
notations of the ad out of your head. Codal interference is certainly in- 
tentional in the advertising examples just given, the whole idea being 
that consumers associate the music, previously intended for, and used 
under, other circumstances, with the product being marketed. It's a 
form of connotative hijacking. 26 

Sometimes these intentional codal interferences, including connotative 
hijacking, serve their purpose, as do the adverts just mentioned, or Joe 
Hill's parodies of Salvation Army hymns to union lyrics, or the Sousa 
march which became the Monty Python theme tune. 27 Still, sometimes 
intended interference doesn't work, as we just saw with the Strawbs' 
Part Of The Union (p. 184), and sometimes it only half works, as in the 
next and final example, drawn once again from personal experience. 


26. See, £or example, the CD 25 Commercial Classics (1994). 
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Representing immigrants 

In 1981, Swedish Radio asked me to provide theme music for a pro- 
gramme series for and about immigrants. The programme's title, Jag vill 
leva, jag vill do i Norden, 28 is the last line of the Swedish national an- 
them's first verse and provided a useful starting point. Since Sweden 
was the host nation into whose established majority culture immi- 
grants had to assimilate, I decided to start with a full-blown, grandiose, 
official-sounding version of the national anthem's last line. My budget 
couldn't pay for a symphony orchestra or a decent brass band, so I set- 
tled for recording the line myself on full organ in a local church. In fact, 
that may have been a better solution because end-of-year school cere- 
monies in Sweden are often held in churches and are quite a nationalis- 
tic affair. OK, the OFFICIAL NATIONAL CEREMONY organ sound took care 
of the powerful host-nation side of the story but the series was not sup- 
posed to be a nationalist PR stunt, so I also needed to reflect something 
of the conflicts and problems of immigrant life. 

(Incidentally, when describing my intentions here, I am retrospectively 
verbalising mainly musical concepts and 'feels' that constituted the ob- 
ject of the recording which became its signs. It was really only when co- 
dal interference affected the relationship between my object and the 
producer's final interpretants that I had to start rationalising, in verbal 
terms, what I had done musically.) 

I put the first aspect of immigrant problems into music by replacing the 
grand final chord of the national anthem with an unresolved sonority. 
I quickly faded that WORRY chord to a much lower volume that could be 
held throughout the rest of the signature to allow solo 'immigrant in- 
struments' to play the same melodic phrase (the last line of the Swedish 

27. The theme tune for Monty Python's Flying Circus: see TLTT:397-430. Joe Hill, (b. 
Joseph E Haggstrom, 1879), Swedish immigrant to USA and labour union activist in 
San Pedro (California), was framed for murder by capitalist bosses and wrongfully 
executed (Salt Lake City, 1915). His best known Salvation Army parodies are proba- 
bly: [1] Tlie Preacher and the Slave, with its hook line 'you'll get pie in the sky when 
you die', based on The Sweet Bye and Bye (music: Joseph P Webster); and [2] Tramp, 
based on Jesus Loves the Little Children and on a popular US Civil War tune (music: 
George F Root). For further details, see Songs ofthe Workers (1973) and Stróm (1981). 

28. = 'I want to live and die in the North', i.e. in a Nordic land. 
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national anthem) at different points in different keys and at different 
pitches. The first 'out-of-key individual immigrant' to play the national 
anthem was a dirty-sounding electric guitar which I included for two 
reasons: [1] I was not the only rock-playing anglophone immigrant in 
the country; [2] rock music was in 1981 itself fast becoming an integral 
part of the host nation's mainstream culture. After the rock guitar I 
added accordion (Swedish and immigrant again) in another different 
key and then mandolin as a generic 'ethnic folk lute' to suggest Swe- 
den's numerous Greek ( bouzouki ), Turkish (saz), Eastern European ( bala- 
laika/cimbalon etc.) and Andean (charango) immigrants (instruments). 
The last 'out-of-key ethnic instrument' representation was soprano re- 
corder as 'generic folk flute' —perhaps an Andean quena or a West 
Asian ney/nai/gagri. The final flute note was left loud, high, piercing, 
alone and long enough, with extra reverb, so it could be easily cross- 
faded into the programme speaker's introductory words. 29 
Those twenty-odd seconds of theme music were not without humour 
but I also wanted them to sound a little bit disconcerting. Why? Well, as 
an immigrant in a majority host culture, you try to fit in and to 'sing 
from the same hymn sheet' as the majority, but you often get the feeling 
that you'll always be somehow out of step, out of tune and out of place 
because, like it or not, you think, feel, act, look or sound different to the 
host-nation majority. Since it was part of that experience that needed to 
be in those twenty seconds of music, I thought it would be good to jux- 
tapose musical soundbytes that didn't normally belong together in the 
same piece: I was in other words intentionally using codal interference. 
Hence the official-sounding festive pomp of the organ plus the worry 
chord, plus each timbrally distinct instrument representing a different 
culture. All those elements were supposed to interfere, like immi- 
grants, with the first and most powerful statement on the organ. 29 
The recording engineer and I made numerous versions of the record- 
ing. Apart from the full mix, there was one without the organ, another 
without the distorted guitar, a third with neither organ nor guitar, and 
so on. The only mix the producer liked was the dubbed mandolin solo. 

29. Compare the original version 4))Qtagg.org/bookxtrax/NonMuso/mp3s/ 
JagVillLevaD2.mp3 with the broadcast version (4))Q) JagVillLevaD7.mp3. 
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She even made me dump the flute because it was 'too shrill'. I tried to 
explain why I'd gone to the trouble of recording the organ track but nei- 
ther organ nor guitar were acceptable, I understood, because 'they 
don't sound like immigrants'. 'But' I objected, 'you can't put over what 
it feels like to be an immigrant if there's no host culture/ To cut a long 
story short, the only concession granted by the producer was that, after 
much insistence from my side, the unresolved worry chord could be 
held under the dubbed mandolin parts. It's that version which was fi- 
nally used as programme signature. I had to content myself with the 
fact that there was at least a slight musical hint that being an immigrant 
and or hosting immigrants might not be entirely unproblematic. 30 

My interpretation of the producer's selection of just one element and 
her rejection of all the others is not that it was a matter of 'personal 
taste'. She seemed to me to be saying that flutes can be cute or exotic, 
not strident, in the same way that host nations appreciate grateful and 
deferential immigrants who are never angry, alienated or frustrated. 
She also seemed to be saying that immigrants could not be English- 
speaking and not electric (so much for yours truly and hundreds of Vi- 
etnam draft dodgers in Sweden at the time). It was as if, in her mind, we 
should all conform to the host-nation immigrant stereotype that as- 
sumes we all come from far-off and backward rural areas where we all 
play pleasantly unfamiliar music on pleasantly unfamiliar acoustic in- 
struments. The strangest thing was, however, that the signature theme 
should not allude to the overriding power of the host nation as a central 
issue affecting the lives of immigrants. 

This little signature theme story illustrates codal interference on a 
grand scale. The producer knew as well as I did the values, attitudes 
and feelings encoded in the 'channel'. However, although we probably 
both had access to a very similar store of signs, our sociocultural norms 
and expectations were in definite conflict. She did not think my musical 
view of being an immigrant was suitable and, as an immigrant, I 
thought hers was both unrealistic and unsympathetic. 


30. See footnote 29, p. 187. 
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Of course, the producer had the final word and, who knows, she may 
have been right. Maybe she saw me as a codally incompetent transmit- 
ter, as an unreliable or unprofessional young composer who 'didn't 
come up with the goods'. Perhaps I was supposed to produce some- 
thing happier and more catchy, something that would just acoustically 
identify the programme and put potential listeners in a NO PROBLEMS 
frame of mind. However, since the only information I was given about 
the programme dealt with its content, I assumed that I was to focus on 
that. If, on the other hand, my job was to provide an innocuous musical 
identifier and to prevent listeners from switching channels, I should 
have been told so, or was I expected to read that between the lines? 
Whatever the case may be, it's very possible that another communica- 
tion problem caused the codal interference just described. That prob- 
lem relates to the task of formulating an adequate brief, i.e. the 
instructions given to a musician or composer by someone who is usu- 
ally not. Those difficulties are, in their turn, one reason for writing this 
book. The fact that muso and non-muso discourse about music differ so 
radically, for all the reasons given in Chapters 2-4, calls for the develop- 
ment of models and of a terminology allowing musos and non-musos 
to better understand each other. 


'Somatic' and 'connotative' 

Throughout this book, connotative verbal expressions are used to des- 
ignate interpretants linked to musical sounds. Those expressions turn 
up repeatedly in Chapter 6 as respondent VVAs (=verbal-visual associ- 
ations), but there have been plenty in this chapter, too. Apart from all 
the 'moods' listed in Table 5-2 (p. 176), we had to explain the Austria/ 
SHAMPOO idea as part of a semantic field that also includes pleasant as- 
pects of femininity, romance, open countryside, rounded shapes, and 
soft materials, as well as movements qualifiable as smooth, flowing and 
wavy but containing elements of rustling or tingling. 31 On several occa- 

31. See sections 'Waves and romance' and 'Gestural common denominators' in TLTT, 
pp. 231-267, especially 'Lullabies, children and love' (pp. 249-251); see also under 
'Gestural interconversion' in this book (p.502 ££.). 
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sions I warned that these connotative verbal expressions are but pallid 
verbal approximations of musical meaning. 32 I've also suggested that 
they can sometimes act as culturally specific, metonymic labels or ver- 
bal metaphors of music. For example, an adequate aesthesic label like 
'spy chord' (p. 116) does not mean that the chord signifies spy: it simply 
functions as a cognitive reference point allowing us to name a particular 
set of musical interpretants in relation to a particular set of musical 
signs. 33 So what's the problem? 

The problem is that, despite the repeated caveats just mentioned, many 
people still object to any use of verbal connotation in the discussion of 
musical meaning because, they argue, such connotations falsify the in- 
trinsically alogogenic character of music. Sometimes they argue their 
point by using the adjectives primary and secondary to qualify levels 
of SIGNIFICATION, such ordinal categorisation leading to the assumption 
that being 'on top of the pile' (hierarchically primary) or 'first in line' 
(sequentially primary) implies greater importance or superior value. 
Now, Middleton, who introduced the terms 'primary' and 'secondary 
signification' (1990: 220-227), in no way views the difference between 
the two categories in that way. While his valid distinction is that be- 
tween how 'meaning might be produced at the introversive or "pri- 
mary" level of signification' and how 'the associative sphere of musical 
meaning, the level of connotation and extramusical reference' ('second- 
ary'), he strongly wams against the temptation to reduce the former to 
the sort of bodyist essentialism criticised in Chapter 3. 34 

[Tj'the fields of gesture and connotation (primary and secondary mean- 
ing as I've called them elsewhere) are actually correlated, through tlre 
action of what some semiologists have termed a 'semantic gesture': a 
unifying, generating principle traversing semiotic levels (somatic; refer- 
ential) and tied to deep cultural functions'. (Middleton, 2000:116) 


32. 'Pallid’: see pp.68,176, 346, 346; see also pp. 7-8. 

33. As Fabbri (1999:4) explains, a 'prototype, also called cognitive reference point, is a 
subcategory or category member that has a special cognitive status — that o£ being a 
"best example" (Lakoff, 1987: 41).' 
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The common denominators of gesturality contained in the Austria/ 
SHAMPOO trope (rounded, soft, smooth, flowing, wavy, etc.) and dis- 
cussed under 'Gestural interconversion' (pp. 502-509) demonstrate 
such 'unifying, generating principles' which very clearly 'traverse so- 
matic and referential levels' of mediation (summer meadows as well as 
undulation, so to speak) and are 'tied to deep cultural functions' (e.g. 
romantic and parental love). 35 The point is that if we abstain, for what- 
ever reason, from using connotative verbal expression to designate mu- 
sical interpretants, we'll never understand the social, cultural and 
corporeal nature of the 'unifying semantic gesture' because we will 
have failed to verbally identify its constituent parts. It will moreover be 
impossible to democratise the denotation of musical signs because aes- 
thesic designation of musical structure relies by definition on their per- 
ception and interpretation. If, as Middleton ( loc. cit.) suggests and as 
argued here, the somatic and connotative aspects of musical meaning 
are, despite differences, neither contradictory nor mutually exclusive 
then there is no problem with using connotative verbal expressions to 
designate musical signs and their interpretants. This does not mean 
that connotative aspects of musical mediation are more important than 
somatic perception any more than the reverse is true: it simply means 
that if humans are more than mere animal automata, then their use of 
music will make little sense if somatic response is considered 'primary', 
just as it would be absurd to privilege the patently obvious power of 
music to move souls as well as bodies. 


34. Here's a fuller version of Middleton's warning (1990: 227). '[HJowever attractive the 
possibility of a universal rhythmic behavioural core, working at an unconscious 
level, such gestures are culturally mediated: socially acquired, conventionalised in 
form, given meaning in the context of specific cultural practices. This cultural specif- 
icity makes comparative interpretation of rhythmic styles dangerous. For instance, 
to talk [about] twentieth-century popular music of African-American extraction 

—by comparison with, say, European 'art' music, or its pre-twentieth-century bour- 
geois popular derivatives— as more 'instinctive', more 'rhythmic', more 'body-ori- 
entated', misses the point... Pop isn't 'sexier' than Beethoven, and drawing-room 
ballads aren't more 'spiritual' than Aretha Franklin... To insist otherwise is almost 
inevitably to end in racist propositions about the superior 'natural' qualities of black 
music.' In this book, the ideological agenda of bodyist value aesthetics is discussed 
under 'Popular "postmodemist" absolutism' (p. 101 ff.). 

35. For more detail, see TLTT: 249-268 and 217 ff. The culturally regulated musical dif- 
ference between romantic and parental love is explained in TLTT, pp. 249-252. 
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Summary 

Chapters 1-4 were supposed to demystify notions of music and to ex- 
plain why the epistemic divisions between music and other forms of 
knowledge are so entrenched in the West. In this chapter the focus was 
on basic concepts of meaning and communication. The main argu- 
ments can be summarised in the following seven points. 

[1] Peirce's distinction between object and interpretant in relation to the 
sign allows for a dynamic view of musical semiosis. Even though it 
saves time in semantics if you use Saussure's signifier - signified, 
Peirce's triad object - SIGN - interpretant is more compatible with 
thinking about music in terms of symbolic interaction between humans. 
It's from this perspective that the object can be understood as concep- 
tion or intended message at the transmitting end of a simple transmitter 
- channel - receiver communication model, and the interpretant as (sur- 
prise!) its interpretation at the receiving end. 

[2] Since music works to such an overwhelming extent as a culturally 
specific sign system, its ability to carry meaning relies on the existence 
of a shared store of signs common to transmitters and receivers in the 
relevant cultural context. Although object («intended message) and in- 
terpretant (=listener response) can never be identical, musical commu- 
nication usually works, otherwise there would be no call for music on 
ceremonial occasions, nor in TV ads, computer games or anywhere else 
for that matter. However, there will be communication failure if the 
music includes signs unfamiliar to its audience, or if interpretation of 
signs from the common store varies radically between transmitter 
(composer, musician, etc.) and receiver (audience). 

[3] Musical communication failure can occur for logistic reasons of 
acoustics, technology, etc., but their most common causes are codal in- 
competence or codal interference. Codal incompetence arises if transmit- 
ter and receiver do not share the same store of signs (including their 
meanings); it can occur at both the transmitting and receiving ends of 
the communication process. Codal interference arises when transmitter 
and receiver do share the same store of signs and their meanings but do 
not translate those same meanings into the same final interpretants. Dif- 
ferences in sociocultural values often cause codal interference. 
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[4] Codal incompetence and codal interference (intentional or not) are 
prerequisites for shifts in musical meaning. Signs from one culturally 
specific store (or vocabulary) can be appropriated into another where 
they acquire a different meaning or function. 

[5] Among Peirce's numerous trinities of sign types, one is of particular 
use to musical semantics: icon - index - arbitrary sign. Arbitrary signs are 
rare in music, whereas icons are not uncommon and indices are virtu- 
ally omnipresent. 

[6] Connotation isn't less concrete or less efficient than denotation and 
music is definitely not more polysemic than language. Music is a con- 
notative, alogogenic sign system. Verbal descriptions of musical mean- 
ing must therefore be treated as very approximate verbal connotations 
of musically precise messages. 

[7] Since connotation relies on the existence of previously established 
meaning[s], and since indices are signs connected by either causality or 
proximity to what they signify, musical semiosis tends to be both con- 
notative and indexical. In the next two chapters l’l 1 try to explain how 
that sort of semiosis can be substantiated and understood. 36 


36. And a simple typology of musical signs is presented in Chapter 13. 
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6. Intersubjectivity 


M LOGOGENIC has been used several times in this book to qual- 
/ I ify the noun music. It basically means that music is unverbalis- 
-B- able and that's because its semiotic precision, linked to 
gestural, tactile, corporeal, emotional and prosodic forms of communi- 
cation, relies mainly on iconic, indexical and connotative types of sem- 
iosis. It certainly doesn't need the denotative sort of signs used in this 
sentence! Talking and writing about music 'as if it meant something 
other than itself' is in other words very difficult, at least in the tradition 
of learning with which I'm familiar. 1 Chapters 6 and 7 confront that 
problem head on. Their basic rationale is as follows. 

Given music's obvious traits of social organisation and cultural specifi- 
city, it ought to be possible, using words and other sign types, to form 
some idea of the links between the sounds of music and something 
other than themselves, even if trying to put those sounds directly into 
words is a pointless undertaking. If that rationale makes any sense at 
all, we ought logically to be able to suggest how anyone capable of 
reading these words can investigate musical meaning and discuss such 
meaning in viable terms. That is at least the aim of Chapters 6 and 7. 

As suggested earlier (p.174 ff.), musical communication works best 
when those at the emitting and receiving ends of the process share sim- 
ilar sociocultural norms and the same basic store of signs. Since those 
norms and that store of signs are both part of the sociocultural field in 
which musical semiosis takes place, it makes obvious sense to look at 
that semiosis in socially verifiable terms. That's where intersubjectivity 
(see next paragraph) comes in. This chapter deals with shared subjec- 
tivity at the receiving end of the communication process, while Chapter 
7 considers the question of interobjective references or hypertexts. Both 
these fields of investigation can provide valuable information about 
musical meaning. 


1. See, for example, pp. 115,120 and 171. For music's alogogeneity, see p. 62,ff. 
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Intersubjectivity arises when at least two individuals experience the 
same thing in a similar way. The same (or a similar) experience is in 
other words shared between ( inter) two or more human subjects. Now, 
musical experiences are often regarded as highly personal and subjec- 
tive, but it's just as easy to understand the fact that without intersubjec- 
tivity there would be no communities of musical taste, no format radio, 
no music industry and no other objective social phenomena demon- 
strably related to different musical configurations. Indeed, music for 
film, TV, games, advertising, dancing, weddings, funerals, sports 
events and so on would all be pointless if all individuals in a given au- 
dience understood and reacted to the same musical sounds in radically 
different ways. This simple truth implies that anyone looking for evi- 
dence of musical meaning might do well to look for pattems of inter- 
subjectivity relevant to the music under analysis. That means turning in 
the first instance to the final arbiters of musical meaning, to those who 
hear the music in question, who use it and react to it, in order to verify 
the existence or non-existence of shared interpretants. 2 3 

Aesthesic focus 

It's often tempting, especially for musos, to investigate matters of musi- 
cal meaning at the transmitting end of the communication process, i.e. 
by studying poiesis rather than aesthesis. Now, issues of authorial in- 
tent can indeed be important in terms of insights about processes of 
musical production — why musicians choose to make sound x rather 
than sound y in relation to phenomenon z, so to speak— but that is not 
the focus of attention in this book for the following six reasons. 

[1] It's often difficult to contact the artist, composer or musician behind 
the music you're analysing. Some are inaccessible —they may be pro- 
tected by media industry guard dogs— while others may quite simply 
be dead.3 

[2] If you do manage to contact your 'transmitters' they won't necessar- 
ily want to talk about what they meant to mediate through their music. 

2. For explanation of interpretant, see page 156, ff. 

3. See 'A note on the acquisition of source material' (Tagg, 2000a: 22-24) for details of 
an instructive account of such problems. 
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Many will say they intended nothing in particular or tell you the music 
speaks for itself. Others will talk about their music in po'ietic terms and 
leave you none the wiser about what they meant by it all. 4 

[3] When 'transmitters' verbalise comprehensibly about their music in 
interviews or in writing, they have to consider their image and credibil- 
ity in particular sociocultural circumstances because what they say or 
write can determine what, if any, their next gig might be. You need to 
know more about what they really mean by their music than how they 
currently see it in relation to their public persona. 5 

[4] Information from just one individual (composer, arranger, pro- 
ducer, artist, etc.) can by definition never be intersubjective. Greater re- 
liability of intersubjective information is gained by consulting a greater 
number of individuals. Therefore, unless you're studying esoteric mu- 
sical situations where 'transmitters' outnumber 'receivers', 6 it makes 
more sense to investigate pattems of intersubjectivity about music's 
meanings among its listeners (aesthesis), less so to focus on the produc- 
tion pole (poiesis) of the communication process. 

[5] Focusing on the poietic pole can certainly be useful in providing 
technical tips to budding composers and musicians; but the risk with 
that focus is, as we saw in Chapter 3, that it privileges poietic at the ex- 
pense of aesthesic competence. 7 This neglect of aesthesis does little to 
promote the democratic sort of musicology alluded to in the NON-MUSO 
part of this book's title, a musicology which, as we'll see, seeks to use 
aesthesic competence to help constmct a vocabulary of descriptors for 
aspects of musical structuration (e.g. vocal timbre) that conventional 
poietic terminology does not cover satisfactorily. 

[6] Although 'transmitters' and 'receivers' both obviously consist of in- 
dividuals, the former are much more likely to be identified as such (the 

4. The musician's 'guild mentality': see Tagg (1982:41; 2000a:123); see footnote 6. 

5. See comments on Mahler, Stravinsky, Bowie, Korngold and Morricone, pp. 89-90. 

6. See footnote 94, p. 129. 'Muso music' has to my knowledge yet to be researched as a 
muso-structural and social phenomenon. 

7. See p.H5,ff., esp. under 'Skills, competences, knowledges' (p.ll8,ff.). 'Aesthesic 
competence remains a largely vemacular and extracurricular affair.' (p.119). 
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named composer or artist, the 'star') than the latter who usually remain 
nameless, viewed en masse in terms of an 'audience', 'the public', 'the 
fans', etc. It may be understandable if, from this perspective, conven- 
tional studies of music favour focus on readily identifiable musical in- 
dividuals at the expense of the faceless masses; but one consequence of 
such institutionalised auteurcentrism is that, by privileging authorial 
intent and skill, it marginalises and disqualifies the demonstrable mu- 
sical competence of individuals comprising the music's audience. 8 Au- 
thorship is conflated with authority, so to speak: more importance is 
attributed to intended meaning than to its perception, the sign's object 
(in Peirce's sense) taking pride of place over its interpretants. However, 
as we saw with the Strawbs' song Part OfThe Union (p.l84,ff. 4 ))) and 
with the title theme I recorded for Swedish radio (p.l86,ff.), assigning 
semiotic privilege to the poietic pole can be fatal because, whatever au- 
thorial intention may have been, listeners are the final arbiters of musi- 
cal meaning. It is they, not me, not The Strawbs, nor any other 
'transmitter', who form its final interpretants, they who use the music 
in particular sociocultural contexts, they who negotiate and adapt the 
music's meanings after it has left authorial hands. Besides, there are 
many more of them than of me or of The Strawbs. Put tersely, the final 
proof of the semiomusical pudding is in its eating. 

None of this means to say that discussion of authorial intention is irrel- 
evant to the discussion of musical semiosis. However, the six reasons 
just presented suggest that it would be inadvisable to prioritise poiesis 
in the investigation of musical meaning in everyday life, more prudent 
and productive to tum primarily to its final arbiters so that the exist- 
ence or non-existence of shared interpretants can be studied on the ba- 
sis of some sort of empirical evidence. Shared interpretants, if they 
exist, can be observed at two general levels, one more ethnographic, the 
other more connotative, more explicitly semiotic. 


8. See also under 'Law, economy, technology, subjectivity' (p. 124,ff.), especially about 
'romanticised auteurcentrism' (p.129). Aesthesic competence is profusely docu- 
mented in the responses to Ten Little Title Tunes (Tagg & Clarida, 2003:769-794). 
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Ethnographic intersubjectivity 

Behavioural and demographic intersubjectivity can be observed ethno- 
graphically and involves such factors as: 9 

• listening mode, e.g. whether the music under analysis is played in 
the background or if it's more the focus of audience attention; 

• listening venue, e.g. if the music is heard in a car, at home, in public 
spaces, in clubs or bars, or at a place of worship, through speakers 
or headphones, live or prerecorded; 

• listener activity, e.g. whether the music incites the audience to sing 
or dance, stroll or march, to rise up or sit down, to break into tears 
or out laughing, to wake up or go to sleep, etc. 

• cultural location ('scene'), including demographic, historical, geo- 
graphical, ethnic, linguistic and sartorial information; e.g. if the 
music is/was made and/or heard/used by middle-class Swedes in 
their thirties around 1975, by young male gang members in South 
L. A. in the 1980s, by elderly Kosovo Albanians in the 1990s, by exile 
Tamils in Toronto, by goths, punks, lager louts or bank executives 
wearing baggy jeans, national costume, pin-striped suits, flip-flops, 
denim or clubwear, etc. 10 

Observations of the sort just listed can provide useful information 
about certain aspects of musical meaning. If we think of musical struc- 
ture in terms of signs and of responses observed on hearing that music 
in terms of interpretants, it follows that a particular piece or extract of 
music giving rise to observable similarities of reasonably consistent au- 
dience response in the form of particular types of activity, emotion or 
connotation implies that the music in question in some sense signifies 
the complex of physical, social, cultural and emotional response with 
which it's associated or which it appears to elicit. The only problem is 
that some of the points listed above, especially those included under lis- 

9. See also 'Parameters of paramusical expression' (p. 268), ff. 

10. The Swedish 'scene' is that envisaged in my analysis of Abba's Fernancto (Tagg, 
2000b), the Parisian one that of the French accordion and valses musettes (pp. 163, 
526, 547). The baggy jeans and South L.A. are more likely to be indicative of gangsta 
rap, denim and studded belts of various types of rock, clubwear with rave culture, 
etc. I've no idea what music would be associated with elderly Kosovo Albanians 
(maybe the giftelia) nor with the listening habits of Tamil Torontonians. See also 
under 'Parameters of paramusical expression' (p. 268 ff.) 
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tening mode and demographic location, will vary considerably in terms of 
semiosis depending on cultural context, especially in relation to which 
audience is identified at the receiving end of the musical communication 
process. Different audiences in different cultural circumstances give 
rise to different patterns of shared subjectivity in relation to the same 
music. Since one single set of intersubjectively shared responses can 
never be applied to all audiences at all times in all situations, 11 it is vital, 
when using pattems of intersubjectivity observed at the receiving end 
of the communication process as a basis for discussing questions of mu- 
sical meaning, to be clear about which audience you are referring to in 
which historical and cultural circumstances. Such demographic preci- 
sion is also essential when it comes to the main source of user informa- 
tion discussed in this chapter: connotative intersubjectivity. 

Reception tests 

Connotative intersubjectivity involves indirect observations about 
shared responses to music. Such observations are often made through 
the mediation of words describing what listeners see, feel, imagine or 
otherwise associate to when hearing a particular piece or extract of mu- 
sic. In the interests of brevity I'll call 'a particular piece or extract of mu- 
sic' the musical analysis object —AO for short (Glossary, p. 582)— and I'll 
refer to 'the verbal expression of what listeners see, feel, imagine or oth- 
erwise associate to' as verbal-visual associations —WAs for short. 12 

VVAs in response to a particular AO can of course be gathered by 
studying writings about the AO in reviews, inlay or sleeve notes, blogs, 
etc; 13 but it can often be productive to ask listeners directly for their re- 
sponse to music, either in conversation or by means of a reception test. 
The immediacy and informality of one-to-one conversations more 
closely resemble everyday listening situations but their transcription 
and semiotic collocation, in addition to the task of actually conducting 

11. See the refutation of 'universal' music in Chapter 2 (p.47,ff.) and the discussion of 
codal incompetence and interference in Chapter 5 (pp. 179-189). 

12. Visual-verbal mediation of musical message poses an obvious methodological 
problem. That problem is discussed under §7, p.219,ff. 

13. The connotative verbal descriptions of music found in library music productions 
are particularly useful in the semiotic analysis of music (see pp. 223-227). 
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those conversations, can be very time consuming. Reception tests also 
demand, as we shall see, their fair share of semiotic collocation work 
but they have the distinct advantage of needing no transcription and 
can be run on many respondents at the same time. Such tests, it should 
be added, aren't tests in the usual sense of the word: they in no way test 
the skill of listeners to provide 'right answers' in the form of previously 
determined VVAs in response to the AO. The only thing they do test are 
hypotheses about what an AO might 'mean' and listener responses to 
that test are supposed to help verify or falsify those hypotheses. 

Reception tests can be conducted live in a classroom situation or posted 
on the internet. One advantage with live reception tests is that you have 
a captive audience whose responses you can collect on the spot. A dis- 
tinct disadvantage is that classrooms are supposed to be sites of ra- 
tional discourse rather than of the holistic, lateral and synaesthetic 
types of cognition associated with music, as discussed in Chapter 2. 
There are at least two ways of minimising that cognitive contradiction. 
You can: [1] present very short music examples that give little or no 
time for rational reflexion or intellectual reasoning and, if you're testing 
more than one example, leave little or no time for deductive thinking 
between each example; [2] more importantly, you can give respondents 
clear instructions underlining that you're looking for immediate re- 
sponses to music, not for verbally well-reasoned argumentation or high 
standards of writing. 14 

Internet reception tests also have pros and cons. One obvious drawback 
is that some individuals may listen more times or more attentively 
through better sound equipment and spend longer formulating their 
response than others. Such variation of listening attitude and situation 
can generate data that may be irrelevant to what you want to test. They 
can produce extraneous variations in response that are less likely to 
arise in the uniform classroom situation and that may introduce varia- 
bles that aren't part of the exercise. 14 This risk can be reduced if re- 
spondents are given clear instructions about how they are supposed to 
listen to the music example[s] in question. 


14. See page 207 for an example of reception test instructions. 
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The advantages of internet testing are: [1] you avoid problems of illegi- 
ble handwriting because subjects enter their responses via a computer 
keyboard; [2] you can cut and paste responses into whatever document 
you need to produce when writing up the results; [3] the test environ- 
ment will probably resemble that of everyday listening more closely 
than does the classroom situation. 15 

At least four main issues need to be addressed before you actually test 
any music on any respondents under any circumstances. 

• Which music's meanings do you want to test? 

• Who do you want to test those meanings on? 

• What sort of listening attitude should respondents ideally adopt? 

• In what form do you want the responses? 

Those four questions give rise to several other important considera- 
tions of which there's room here to mention just a few. Firstly, you'll 
need to decide if you want to test responses for several pieces or just 
one, or if you want to concentrate on one or two short extracts high- 
lighting particular points of musical structure and meaning inside one 
and the same piece. Here it's worth remembering that the more pieces 
or extracts you include in a battery of test examples, the more listener 
responses are likely to be influenced by what they just heard. For exam- 
ple, a suspense-chord stab preceded by a thrash metal riff may not 
sound as threatening as after a wistful ballad. Similarly, the longer the 
example or extract you play to your listeners, the more likely it is to in- 
volve some sort of narrative, i.e. to 'go elsewhere' or to move through 
more than just one relatively coherent musogenic semantic field. That 
can cause problems if you're testing hypotheses of signification relating 
to one such single set of musical structures or to just one musogenic se- 
mantic field; but if you're interested in VVAs elicited by musical narra- 
tive a longer test example will be necessary to discover how much your 
respondents hear processes roughly verbalisable in concepts like about 
TO, THEN, SUDDENLY, GRADUALLY, CHANGES TO..., ALL THE TIME, ONCE 
AGAIN, JUST BEFORE..., AFTER WHICH. .., etC. 16 

15. See page 207 for an example of reception test instructions. See Chapter 11 (p. 383, 
ff.) for discussion of diataxis (narrative form). 
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Secondly, if you want to test hypotheses of musical signification with- 
out respondents being influenced by verbal or visual message, you 
need to consider, in the case of a song, concentrating on instrumental 
passages or choosing a song with lyrics in a language that respondents 
don't understand. In the case of music and the moving image it's often 
worth selecting relevant instrumental extracts from the soundtrack al- 
bum or, failing that, playing extracts from the full soundtrack that con- 
tain as little dialogue and as few sound effects as possible. On the other 
hand, you might actually want to focus on vocal production or on the 
effects of music in conjunction with images. In those cases you'll prob- 
ably have to construct your own test examples, juxtaposing two or 
more different vocalisations of the same lyrics, or, in the case of pic- 
tures, either two or more different musics to the same images or differ- 
ent visual sequences to the same music. Of course, if you wanted to test 
the effects of lyrics on musical message you would have to construct ex- 
amples with different lyrics to the same music or different music to the 
same lyrics. Such cross-testing can be very useful but it poses one prob- 
lem of methodd 7 The difficulty is that if respondents hear in succession 
identical music with different verbal or visual accompaniment, or dif- 
ferent musics accompanying the same words or visuals, or the same vo- 
cal statement treated in different ways at the mixing desk, listener 
attention will automatically be focused on those differences. Since that 
kind of focus rarely occurs under the sort of everyday listening condi- 
tions which you might ideally want to replicate in a test situation, you 

16. This category of response, Episodic Time Position (VVAs relating to time within the 
imagined narrative), is numbered 03 in the VVA taxonomy overview presented 
below (p.209,ff.), based in its turn on the taxonomy in TLTT (745-768). The semiosis 
of episodic time is discussed at the start of our analysis of the theme from A Streetcar 
Named Desire (TLTT: 551-562). 

17. Lacasse (2000:153-166) treated the same recorded vocal statement in eight different 
ways: [1] reverb, [2] distortion, [3] flanging, [5] echo, [6] 'telephone' filter, [7] slap 
echo and [8] harmoniser, all in addition to [0] normal (untreated). Lacasse notes 
(p.161) 'that distortion was considered... malevolent, with little potency,... quite 
unnatural, with no specific connotation regarding time, very unstable, quite far 
[away], a little profane and neither sad nor happy/... '[N]ormal voice was perceived 
as... quite benevolent, indifferently potent, very natural/... quite stable, quite close, 
with no religious connotation, neither happy nor sad/ 
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could try playing some of the examples to one group of listeners and 
the others to different but demographically similar respondents. Of 
course, that procedure involves more work and raises other problems, 
for example the task of verifying to what extent the different respond- 
ent groups are in fact culturally and demographically similar. 

Thirdly, the second of the four main questions posed at the start of this 
subsection (p.202) asked what sort of audience you have in mind for 
your reception test. You might, for example, want to concentrate on 
fans, devotees or experts of a particular type of music; or maybe you'd 
prefer to use as wide and heterogeneous a population as possible. In 
the first instance it's a good idea to also test your AO[s] on a control 
group of 'non-experts' to find out what VVAs are specific to fans and 
which are shared by a wider community. 18 In either case, it's essential to 
gather standard demographic and other culturally relevant data from 
each respondent. 19 

The fourth question —in whatform do you want the responses? — is basi- 
cally an issue of multiple choice versus unguided association. Multiple 
choice answers are much easier to deal with because they present no 
problems of legibility and because they convert conveniently into sta- 
tistics. However, multiple choice tests will be methodologically flawed 
if you can't convincingly explain which processes led you to exclude 
every thinkable response possibility and to include only the very few 
altematives you allow respondents to select from. 

Unguided association 

There are several important advantages in using unguided association. 
The first point is that although the relative immediacy of response in- 
volved in noting a few words on a blank screen or sheet of paper does 

18. See 'supplementary associations' in Collins (2002:245; 355-358) for explanation of 
how both fans of industrial and those less familiar with the genre envisage the same 
sort of dystopian scenario to the same music but how some non-fans report images 
of fascism while such connotations are totally absent in the fans' responses. 

19. Age, gender, place of residence are usually mandatory. Ethnicity, education, degree 
of familiarity with the music in question, etc. can also be useful, if not essential. It all 
depends on what you really want to find out with your reception test. 
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not satisfactorily simulate everyday music listening situations, it does 
so much less inadequately than having to read a prepared tex t, put fig- 
ures into boxes or tick altematives on a neatly prepared test form. 
Moreover, the multiple in 'multiple choice' is really a misnomer in that 
such tests restrict listener response options much more severely than 
does a blank sheet or computer screen answer box preceded by a few 
basic instructions. 20 In fact it's reasonable to interpret each freely in- 
duced response as culturally more significant than multiple choice an- 
swers because each response is actively created by the listener with 
music as main stimulus without the restrictions of a limited number of 
ready-made altematives. In addition to these advantages, it should be 
remembered that one main aim of the sort of musical reception test dis- 
cussed here is to find out how people relate music to other phenomena 
than just music. Like it or not, using multiple choice testing implies a 
large degree of certainty as to what alternatives ought and ought not to 
be included in cortnection with each AO. Since very few scholars, if any, 
can lay claim to such certainty when it comes to musical meanings, 
multiple choice testing cannot be considered the wisest option. 

Another problem with multiple-choice methods of gathering musical 
reception data is that they have tended to favour adjectives describing 
general moods or emotions and to avoid reporting other types of lis- 
tener response. 21 This kind of affective adjectival bias has meant that 
extremely common types of VVA like people (e.g. villain, princess, 
TEENAGERS, LOVERS, JAMES BONü), objects (e.g. CAR, CRINOLINE, CIGA- 
RETTES, SHAMPOO, NEON LIGHTS), SettÍngS (e.g. SEA, FIELDS, CHURCH, STREET, 
SUBURB, PARIS, DISTANT GALAXY; MEDIEVAL, 1950S, DISTANT FUTURE; ARISTO- 
CRATIC, working CLASS) are usually absent from such studies. Of 
course, affective adjectives like sad, happy, pleasant, unpleasant, ro- 
mantic, calm, threateninG are all perfectly viable co-descriptors of 
musical experience and must also be taken into account but they 

20. To become truly multiple in studies of musical connotation, multiple choice forms 
would have to be voluminous, requiring respondents to read through a plethora of 
altematives before each piece. An example of 'basic instructions' is on page 207. 

21. See 'General Affective Attributes', §1 in the Taxonomy of VVAs (p.209,ff.). See pp. 
71-78 and Tagg (1987b: 284-5) for problems with 'emotion words', and §7 (p.219) for 
theoretical issues about verbalising the visual. 
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should never be the exclusive, nor necessarily the primary, focus of re- 
ception tests. If they are, response data can become skewed and mis- 
leadingly vague, for not only will physical, historical and social 
connotation be absent: so will music's obvious capacity to communicate 
notions of space, gesture and movement . 22 

To concretise the issue just raised, imagine two sets of response to a 
sound recording of a Hammer horror film pastiche of J. S. Bach's popu- 
lar Toccata and Fugue in D minor (1705). Qne listener responds majestic, 
ecclesiastical and ominous while the other writes Count Dracula drooling 
over the organ in his damp and degenerate castle before hitting the night air in 
search ofyoung blood . 23 The first response certainly contains appropriate 
adjectives but the second is more musogenic, for not only does it imply 
all three adjectives in the first response (Count and castle are majestic, 
the organ is ecclesiastical and the remaining concepts are ominous 
enough); it also connotes gestural, tactile and kinetic detail missing in 
the first response: DROOLING, DAMP, DEGENERATE, HITTING, NIGHT AIR, 
SEARCHing, young blood. In short, the general affectivity expressed by 
adjectives selected from multiple choice altematives, themselves by 
definition a restricted selection of all available affective adjectives, may 
seem fine from a verbal semantic viewpoint, but they are musogeni- 
cally inadequate (see pp. 74-78). Therefore, if you want to avoid the pit- 
fall of affective adjectival restriction, why not tell your respondents, 
before they hear anything, something along the following lines? 

22. The empirical intersubjective data collected in reception tests for the semiotic dis- 
cussion of Ten Title Tunes (Tagg & Clarida, 2003) consisted of a total of 8,552 VVAs 
collected of which 1,700 (20%) were classed as GENERAL AFFECTIVE. People, BEINGS 
AND PROPS accounted for 2082 (24%), SCENES 1,928 (23%), Movement SPACE AND 
time 1,230 (14%) and Media immanent associations 1,053 (12%) (others 7%). 

23. The Bach piece has become an unmistakable horror trope. It was used in films like 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde (1931), Black Cat (1934), The Raven (1935), The Ghosts ofBerkeley 
Square (1947), 20,000 Leagues under the Sea (1954), The Unearthly (1957), The Phantom 
ofthe Opera (1962), Roüerball (1975), Eaten Alive (1980), Gremlins 2 (1990) and The Pest 
(1997). It also featured in TV episodes like 'Attack of the Cybermen' (Dr Wlro, 1985), 
'Day of the Devil' (Morse, 1993), 'Haunted House' (The Ren and Stitnpy Show, 1994), 
'Monster Movie' (Supernatural, 2008), 'Vampire Weekend' (Castle, 2009), and 
'Spooked' (The Office, 2011), not to mention a semi-techno version for 9^ Castlevania 
(1986). Although many YouTube postings of the piece mention Dracula, I did not 
discover a single reference to its use in any Dracula film [120701]. 
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'During the next m minutes you'll hear n short musical extracts. I'll say 
the number of each one just before you hear it. Please note that number 
in the left margin of the page and then write down whatever you think 
could be happening on an imaginary film or TV screen along with each 
extract you hear. There won'tbe much time to think, nor to write, so you 
don't need to formulate complete sentences or bother about spelling or 
grammar; just jot down the impressions that come into your head for 
each piece of music. It might be a mood, or people you see in your 
mind's eye, what they're doing, what's happening (if anything), where 
and when it's happening, what it feels like and so on.' 24 

These were the basic reception test instructions given to the 607 re- 
spondents whose VVAs provided the empirical intersubjective data 
used in the project Ten Little Title Tunes (TLTT). 25 The aim of that test 
was to discover what kind of connotations well-known musical struc- 
tures in relatively unknown pieces of film and TV music would elicit 
from a wide range of listeners. 

Obviously, reception test instructions will diverge from those just cited 
depending on which music is being tested on which respondents for 
which purposes, but one thing is clear: unguided association responses 
will probably need to be written up and that means putting them into 
some sort of classificatory system. Indeed, although the kinds of recep- 
tion test discussed in this chapter all involve some sort of methodolog- 
ical problem, 26 they will be neither unreliable nor pointless as long as 
their aims, parameters and limitations are made clear. In fact, treated 
carefully and transparently, reception tests, even on just a single extract 
of music heard by a mere handful of people, can provide useful empir- 
ical information about degrees of intersubjectivity in response to the 
test piece or extract. Of course, the viability of a reception test using un- 
guided association depends on how the responses it produces are inter- 
preted, collated and presented. 

24. If respondents also tell you if they think the music belongs to a particular style, or if 
it reminds them of other music, or of music by a particular band or composer, or if 
the vocals remind them of a particular singer, etc. you will increase the amount of 
IOCM you can use to make your semiotic analysis more convincing (see p.238,ff.) 

25. See TLTT (Ten Little Title Tunes) p. 118 for a full version of these instructions. See 
pp.17-19 for a short description of the project and the book. 

26. For discussion of problems with unguided reception tests, see p. 215, ff. 
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Classifying test responses 

I've already described how, when trying to make semiotic sense of our 
respondents' associations to the music we made them hear, Bob Clarida 
and I came to the conclusion that the two linguistically disparate VVAs 
Austria and shampoo had to be understood as musogenically similar 
when taken as responses to one and the same short extract of music. 27 
Of course, in order to argue that point we had to know 'how much' 
Austria rather than, say, Brazil or Japan and 'how much' shampoo 
rather than, say, GUNS or cigarettes our respondents imagined on hear- 
ing the reception test piece in question. That in tum meant devising 
ways of thinking about responses in categories like general moods and 
emotions, possible protagonists and background figures, animals, ob- 
jects, scenes (geographical, ethnic, social, architectural, historical, etc.), 
action, movement, speed, stasis, spatiality, singularity, multiplicity, nar- 
rative, causality, and so on, while at the same time considering re- 
sponses mentioning other pieces of music or other types of symbolic 
representation like drama, film or TV, including names of musicians, 
composers, actors, artists and directors. We eventually came up with a 
response grid, which we constmcted on an ongoing basis to house the 
responses we received, so that we could report, for example, how much 
of which sort of humans, animals or insects (if any) were imagined do- 
ing what (if anything) in which way with what effect in which sort of 
setting and atmosphere at which time of day or night and at what time 
in history, in which type of weather, at what speed and with which type 
of movement, calmly or with agitation, or with humour, gently or 
threateningly, happily or sadly, robotically or gracefully, quietly and 
peacefully or noisily and frenetically, etc., etc. A short version of that re- 
sponse grid, with the overriding single-digit categories (1, 2, etc.) di- 
vided into double-digit subcategories (11,12, etc.) and again into three- 
digit subtypes (111, 112, etc.), but without the original four-digit sub- 
subtypes (1111, 1112, etc.), occupies the next few pages. 28 It's included 
here as an illustration of how unguided associations to music can be 
grouped into semantic categories. It's followed by explanations of its 
most important issues of theory and method. 

27. See The Dream of Olwen in Tagg & Clarida (2003: 155-276) and, in this book, 
'Polysemy and connotative precision' (p.167, £f.). See also Tagg (2005a). 
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TABLE 6-1: VVA TAXONOMY — OVERVIEW 29 
0. Statistics and relative time position 

00. Test statistics 

001-003: blanks, recognitions, illegible responses 

02. Synoptic time position 

021. START: curtain comes up, introduction, main theme, opening, overture 
022. MlDDLE: scene, episode (part of prod.), entr'acte, break (in action) 

023. END: final scene, showdown, epilogue 

03. Episodic time position 

031. FUTURE: about to..., will soon...; imminent, ...is expected, [s.g.] will hap- 
pen [now]; leading to..., [will have] consequences; [will] eventually 
032. PRESENT: at this moment, has just started, after a while, turns into, changes 
mood, we switch to, we follow, now [x happens], during, meanwhile 
033. PAST: goal reached, journey over, finally, has [done x\, after a long tirne (in 
past), once again, used to [do x], what we did 

1. General attribntive affects 

10. Cidtnrally ambivalent 

101. RELATIVE DYNAMISM: excited; emotions, stimulating; complicated 

102. RELATIVE STASIS: usual, familiar, neutral; no danger, no problems; simple 

103. REFLEXION, SENTIMENTALITY, LYRICISM: bitter-sweet; nostalgic; introvert 

104. DETERMINATION: deliberate, confident, resolute 

105. ABANDON: uncontrolled, ecstatic, passionate, no holds barred, extravert 

106. BALANCE, CONTROL: reserved, cool and collected, serious 

107. HUMOUR: comical, funny, jokes, irony 

108. CULTURAL DOMINANCE: important, prestigious, grandiose, sophisticated 

109. CULTURAL EMERGENCE: dare-devil, rebellious, cheeky, cool (hip) 


28. This is a short version: just 6 of the original 24 page of appendix 4 in the final tables, 
online at Dtagg.org/bookxtrax/titles/10TitTables.pdf (pp.745-768). The full rationale of 
the taxonomy is in Tagg & Clarida (2003:121-152), downloadable from tagg.org/ 
mmmsp/publications.html [100614]. There is also a user-friendly introduction online to 
discretising unguided association responses into VVAs and for classifying them 
into a hierarchical grid at Dtagg.org/teaching/analys/WATaxonomyResource.html 
[100614]. 

29. Taxonomy is used here in the sense of 'a scheme of classification' (Oxforci Concise 
English Dictionary, 1995) arranged hierarchically. Taxonomies are constructed on 
'supertype-subtype relationships... [T]he subtype... has the same properties... as 
the supertype plus one or more additional properties. For example, CAR' (category 
2652 in our VVA taxonomy) 'is a subtype of VEHICLE' (category 265: any car is a 
vehicle, but not every vehicle is a car). The words listed for each three-digit subtype 
merely exemplify or summarise the types of VVA included in that category. For 
example, ROMANCE (cat. 1112) is considered as a subtype of LOVE (111) because not 
all love is romantic. At a higher level of abstraction LOVE (111) is considered as 
something POSITIVE (11) but love is not the only positive human experience. See §3, 
below (p.217), for explanation of four-digit categories not shown in the Table 6-1. 
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11. Culturally positive 

110. GENERAL: pleasant, all is well, good feeling, nice atmosphere 

111. LOVE, KINDNESS: friendly; romantic; seductive; gentle; kind; well-meaning 

112. TRANQUILLITY, SERENITY: peaceful, quiet, still, harmonious, relaxed 

113. JOY, FESTIVITY : happy, carefree, amusing, celebratory 

114. BEAUTY, ATTRACTION: good-looking, elegant, nice proportions 

115. LlGHTNESS, OPENNESS, FRESHNESS: clear, fair, frank, fresh, young, pure, 
clean, free, luminous, transparent 

116. Strength, PRIDE, SUCCESS: brave, heroic, victorious, honourable 

117. WlSDOM, TRUST: reliable, experienced 

118. ORDER: correct, tidy, well organised, efficient 

12. Culturally negative 

121. GENERIC: bad, nasty, unpleasant, suffering, pain disaster 

122. ENMITY, AGGRESSION, IMPLACABILITY : hate, rage, hostile, cruel, violent, de- 
structive, vengeful, merciless 

122. DlSTURBANCE, DANGER: unrest, adversity, setbacks, worried, troubled, 
threat, ominous, fateful, tense, scary, nerve-wracking 

123. Sadness, BOREDOM: disappointed, depressed, tragic, sorrow, melancholy, 
abandoned (alone), deserted, bored, alienated, monotonous, listless 

124. UGLINESS, REPULSION: disgusting, revolting, crude, creepy, gross 

125. DARKNESS, ENCUMBRANCE, CLANDESTINITY, MIASMA: gloomy, hidden, 
stealth, heavy, confined, ill, decadent, dirty, rotting, dead, drugged, drunk 

126. WEAKNESS, FEAR, FAILURE: hesitant, defeated, cowardly, miserly 

127. MADNESS, FUTILITY, SUSPICION: absurd, stupid, useless, jealous, guilty 

128. DlSORDER: messy, chaotic, confused, tangled, incomprehensible 

129. ASOCIALITY: crime, delinquency, greed, robbery, prostitution, corruption 

14. Culturally neutral 

141. ASPERITY: rough, tough, sharp, jagged, hard, steep, bitter, sour, dry 

142. MOLLITY: smooth, mild, soothing, rounded, curved, soft, wet, sweet 

143. HEAT: glowing, boiling, hot, warm, lukewarm 

144. COLD: cool, freezing, icy 

145. LARGENESS: big, huge, great, broad, wide, tall, high, long 

146. SMALLNESS: little, tiny, minuscule, narrow, short 

147. DENSITY: compact, crowded, full, deep 

148 SPARSITY: diluted, spread out, dissipated, empty, shallow 

149. COLOUR: colourful, pastel shades, white, black, blue, green, yellow, etc. 

2. Beings, props, gatherings 

20. General 

201. Generic GENDER: male, female (no person specified) 

21. One human 

210. ElTHER GENDER: a figure, a person, a child, best friend (unspec.) 

211. SlNGLE MALE: boy, man, [old] man, cowboy, cop, spy, soldier, hero, gang- 
ster, villain; + named males (e.g. Hitler, Bing Crosby, Bond, Dr Who) 

212. SlNGLE FEMALE: girl, woman, heroine, princess, witch; Julie Andrews, Mar- 
ilyn Monroe, Mother Theresa, Lisbeth Salander, Queen Elizabeth I 

22. Tivo humans 

220. ElTHER GENDER: two people, me and you 
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221. TWO MALES: two men, two buddies, Laurel & Hardy, Starsky & Hutch 

222. Male AND FEMALE: couple, lovers, Romeo & Juliet 

223. Two FEMALES: best friends (fem.), Thelma & Louise 

23. Several humans 

230. ElTHER GENDER: some people, [in] company, children, group of people 

231. MALES: sons, cowboys, 'suits', tough guys, goodies, baddies, football team 

232. FEMALES: girls, ladies, women, ladettes, ballerinas, prostitutes, nurses 

24. Many humans 

240. ElTHER GENDER: crowd, many children 

241. MANYMALES 242. MANY FEMALES 

26. Props, objects, couture 

261. HUMAN BODY: hair, eyes, nose, mouth, arms, legs, hands, feet 

262. CLOTHES: dressed up, skirt, uniform, jacket, coat, dress 

263. FURNISHINGS etc. window, curtain, chair, fire, bath, swimming pool 

264. COMESTIBLES, PROPS: food, drink, eggs, chewing gum, sugar, beer, ciga- 
rettes, drugs, balloons (ludic), smoke (cigs.), briefcase, plastic bag 

265. VEHICLES: boat, car, bike, train, aeroplane, helicopter, space ship 

266. APPLIANCES: machine, fan, rope, gun, chain saw, cigarette lighter 

267. Stones, METAL: gold, iron, jewels, treasure, bricks, concrete 

268. PAPER: book, newspaper, banknote 

269. MORTAL REMAINS: carcass, corpse, skull, bones 

27. Social activity 

270. GENERAL: society, culture, night life 

271. RlTUAL: wedding, funeral, initiation rite, confirmation (rite) 

272. FESTIVE: party, picnic, gala, festival, birthday, public holiday 

273. PRESENTATIONAL: performance, parade, display, spectacle, circus 

274. SPORT: Olympic Games, World Cup, football, horse racing, swimming 

275. MlLITARY: army, battle, war, navy, air force 

276. RECREATIONAL: entertainment, holidays, excursion, on leave 

277. ECONOMIC: business, bank, sale, marketing 

278. EDUCATIONAL: school, college, academy 

279. RELIGIOUS: prayer, liturgy, Salvation Army 

28. Domesticated animals 

281-284. PETS (dog, cat). LlVESTOCK (cattle, sheep). HORSES. BlRDS (parrot) 

29. Wild animals 

291-294. PREDATORY (tiger). FLOCK (buffalo). BlRDS (swallows, wild geese) 

3. Location, scene, setting 

30. General or indoors/outdoors 

300. Generic SETTING: at home (geog.), abroad, heaven, hell, local area 

301. Generic OUTDOORS: in the open air, outside 

302. INDOORS: at home (dom.), at work; disco, club, bar 

304. SUBTERRANEAN: under ground, tunnel, cave 

305. Generic BUILDINGS: house, palace, (railway) station 

31. Rural 

310. GENERAL: countryside, pastoral, rural, bucolic 

311. CAMPESTRAL: fields, meadows, cornfields 
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312. EDIFICIAL: farm, manor, (country) cottage, castle (rural setting) 

313. UNDULANT: hills, valleys, slopes, 

314. SYLVAN: woods, forests, trees 

315. HORTICULTURAL: garden, lawn, flowers, fruit trees, spa, cemetery 

316. FLUVIAL, LACUSTRINE: rivers, lakes, brooks, creeks, (rural) canals 

32. Panoramic 

320. GENERAL: big country, broad expanses, vistas, open space, horizon 

322. FLAT: plain, fen, steppe, prairie, moor, savanna 

323. BARREN: wild country, desert, polar regions 

324. TROPICAL: jungle, paím trees 

33. Aqueous, aerial 

330. GENERIC: water (unspecified) 

331. PELAGIC: sea, ocean, open water 

332. LlTTORAL: bay, inlet, beach, shore, island, archipelago, jetty 
334 AERIAL: air, clouds, sky 

335. COSMIC: (outer) space, stars, planets, galaxy, universe 

34. Miscellaneous outdoors 

341. NATURAL: leaves, cliffs, den (animals), clouds of dust/sand 

342. ARTEFACTUAL: road, track, path, bridge, railway, highway 

35. Urban 

350. GENERIC: town, city 

351. THOROUGHFARES: street, square, market place, 5th Avenue, Picadilly 

352. NEIGHBOURHOODS: slum, downtown, red light district, suburb 

353. EDIFICIAL etc.: factory, skyscraper, supermarket, airport, fun fair 

354. TRAFFIC: (lots of) cars, traffic jam, rush hour 

355. MlSCELLANEOUS: street lights, neon signs, (outdoor) adverts, asphalt, kerb 

36. Social location 

361. Upper class: aristocracy, rich, [haut] bourgeois, royalty 

361. Middle class 

362. Lower class: working class, unemployed, poor, 'the little guy' 

37. Geographical location 

371-379. NORTHERN EUROPE, SOUTHERN EUROPE, NORTH AFRICA AND MlDDLE 
East, Subsaharan Africa, South Asia, East Asia, Australasia, Ocean- 
ia, North America, Central America, South America etc. 

38. Historical location 

380. Generic PAST: bygone days, olden times, in the past, once upon a time 

381. DlSTANT PAST: prehistoric, ancient tirnes 

382-386. MlDDLE-DISTANT PAST: medieval, Baroque, 19th century, etc. 

387. RECENT PAST (relative to time and aim of reception test) 

388. TODAY: modern, contemporary, up-to-date (relative to tirne of test) 

389. FUTURE: tomorrow's world, times to come, near/distant future 

39. Weather, season, time ofday 

391. WEATHER: sun, rain, fog, haze, mist, wind 

392. SEASON: spring, summer, autumn, winter 

393. TlME OF DAY: night, day, morning, evening, sunrise, sunset, dawn 
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5. Explicit space-time relations, movements, actions and interactions 

50. Generic movement 

51. Essive relations 

511. INESSIVE: in, among, in the middle of 

512. SUPERESSIVE: above, overhead, on high, high up, on top of 

513. SUBESSIVE: underjneath] 514. RETROESSIVE: behind 

515. PRE-ESSIVE: in front of, facing, on the other side [of], opposite 

516. ClRCUMESSIVE: around (static), surrounding (static) 

517. CONESSIVE: present (loc.), [is/are] there, alongside 

518. NON-ESSIVE: absent, not there, missing 

52. Velocity and simultaneity 

521. Low SPEED: slow, gradually, all the time, for a long time 

522. HlGH SPEED: fast, quick, suddenly, momentary, short time 

523. SlMULTANEITY: at the same time, together, synchronised, in phase 

524. ASYCHRONICITY: out of time, out of step, out of sync, separate, divided 

53. Non-specified movement, specific relative direction 

531. ADVENTIVE: approach, arrive, enter, return [to here] 

532. EXITIVE: leave, go away, part, [say] goodbye, walk out, escape 

533. TRANSITIONAL: pass, past [the window], [move] across [the field], [move] 
over [the meadow], forwards, along, between (mvt.), through 

534. ASCENDING: [a]rise, go up, open up/out, reveal, upwards, frorn below 

535. DESCENDING: go down, close up/in/down, downwards, from above 
546. ClRCULAR: [going ajround, circling, enveloping 

54. Oscillatory and repetitious movement 

541. CURVILINEAR: roll, undulate, wave, sway, whirl, spin, round and round 

542. TREMULOUS: tremble, wobble, quiver, glitter, flicker, flutter, rustle, babble 

543. PULSATING: throb, flash, jerk, pump, again and again 

55. Prolapsual and volitative movement (directional) 

551. FLOWING (of liquids): flow, stream, run, pour 

552. FLOATING, SLIDING (direction): float, sail, slip, slide 

553. VOLITATIVE (direction): fly, gíide, swoop 

56. Specific movement, unspecified direction 

561. CONSTANT: shine, gleam, glare 

562. Eruptive, TUMESCENT, TORRENTIAL: explode, gush, surge, burst 

563. PEDESTRIAN: walk, run, wander, trot, march, footsteps 

564. VEHICULAR: travel, journey, ride, cruise, cycling, riding, driving 

565. LUDIC: play, perform, dance, swim, skate, hop, skip, jump 

57. Stationary acts 

570. WAIT, HANG AROUND 571. QuiESCENT: rest, sleep, relax 

573. SEDENTARY: sit 574. UPRIGHT: standing, on [his] feet 

58. Suspension 

580. INACTIVITY: motionless, do nothing 581. AQUATIC: float (no direction) 
582. AERIAL: hover (no direction) 583. OTHER: hanging, dangling 

59. Interaction 

591. APPRECIATIVE, AFFECTIONATE, RESPECTFUL: T love you', marry, embrace, 
kiss, caress, smile, laugh, celebrate, salute, console 
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592. Conflictive, COERCIVE, CONTUSIVE: beat, hit, break, pierce, crash, shatter, 
smash, fight, struggle, bully, force, wound, shoot, kill, conquer 

593. COGITATIVE, INTENTIONAL: think, ponder, plan, try to, dream, decide, dis- 
cuss, experience, feel, recognise, remember, understand, misunderstand 

594. TRANSFERENTIAL: push, pull, bring, take, drag, drive, carry, fetch, chase, 
accompany, follow, fill, empty, disseminate, spread, collect, retrieve 

596. Symbolic COMMUNICATION: show, gesticulate, look, see, hear, listen, talk, 
whisper, shout, groan, sigh, cry, sing, read 

597. CULINARY: eat, drink, cook, fry, boil (tr.) 

8. Media immanence 

81. Musical 

811. GENRES AND STYLES: classical, opera, jazz, punk, techno 

812. INSTRUMENTS: strings, brass band, orchestra, covers band, flute, trumpet, 
Fender Stratocaster, kick drum, piano, Hammond organ, church organ 

813. MUSICIANS: bass player, lead singer, Beethoven, Zappa, Britney Spears 

814. MUSICAL STRUCTURE: singable tune, [nice] rhythms, dissonant, verse, cho- 
rus, bridge [section], minor key, diminished seventh 

815. MUSICAL WORKS: Apache (Shadows), Boléro (Ravel), Liberty Bell (Sousa), 
Moonlight Sonata (Beethoven), God Save The Queen (Sex Pistols) 

816. DANCE: ballet, samba, shake, waltz; Pan's People (cf. 232) 

82. Extra- and paramusical 

821. ClNEMA: feature film, movies, black and white film, cinemascope, silent 
film, Hitchcock, Disney, MGM; The Girl with the Dragon Tattoo, The Godfa- 
ther, The Sound ofMusic, Taxi Driver, The World ofApu. 

822. TELEVISION: TV series, [TV] documentary, news programme, soap opera, 
nature programme; Bonanza, Emmerdale Farm, Maigret, Wallander. 

823. VlDEOS, ADVERTS, GAMES: music video, [shampoo] advert, Mario Kart Wii 

824. RADIO: Melodiradion (Sweden), Radio 4 (BBC); DJ (radio) 

825. VERBAL MEDIA: books, poems, novels, newspapers, plays; Henning Man- 
kell, Val McDermid, William Shakespeare 

826. OTHER MEDIA: sculpture, painting; The Garden ofEarthly Delights (Bosch), 
Kandinsky's Composition X 

83. Target groups 

831-839: for the whole family, for children, young audience 

84. Non-music genres 

841-849: film noir, Western, science fiction 

85. Production techniques 

851-859: panning shots, cut-ins, slow motion 

87. Production origin 

871-879: as category 37, e.g. Czech [TV series], Hollywood [blockbuster], Bolly- 
wood [musical], Hong Kong [martial arts movie], Japanimation, Manga 
[movie], spaghetti [Western] 

88. Production vintage 

881-889: prewar [film]; 1980s [game show] 
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9. Evaluative and judgemental 

91. Positive evaluation 

911-919: enjoyable, good [tune], well produced 

92. Negative evaluation 

921-929: bloody awful, brainless, third rate, contrived, trash, kitsch, slushy, 
cloying, syrupy, schmaltz, speculative, badly produced 

VVA taxonomy issues and explanations 

The obvious advantage of a taxonomy like the one just shown is that 
you can group, say, the VVA love under kindness and romance (cate- 
gory 111) rather than with its alphabetical neighbours LOUSY (category 
92), LOUT (129) and LÓWENBRÁU (264). 30 The taxonomy is, however, not 
without problems. 

[1] Demographic inadecjuacy and cultural specificity . The taxonomy pre- 
sented above, based on 8,552 VVAs collected in the early 1980s from 
over 600 individuals (mainly Swedes and Latin Americans) responding 
to ten different film and TV title tunes, cannot represent in any seman- 
tically exhaustive way the totality of those respondents' imagination on 
hearing those pieces. That's because what we present in such a list is the 
result of no more (nor less) than our interpretation and classification — 
in their tum based on criteria described below (§7 pp. 219-221) — of ver- 
bal-visual responses that in themselves inadequately express what the 
music 'means' to each respondent. Of course, that is the nature of the 
beast because, as already stated several times, trying to put music di- 
rectly into words is a pointless undertaking. Still, that is mercifully not 
the object of this kind of reception test whose VVAs need to be consid- 
ered metaphorically and musogenically, not just in terms of literal ver- 
bal denotation. 31 However, the most substantial problem with our 
taxonomy is its cultural specificity: 8,552 VVAs from 561 Scandinavians 
and 46 Latin Americans hearing ten short pieces of stereotypical title 
music in the 1980s represents an absolutely infinitesimal part of all the 
VVAs imaginable in response to any music heard by any population at 
any time in any place. For this reason our taxonomy should be under- 

30. LOUSY might also, depending on context, be housed in category 120 (generally neg- 
ative) or 125 (with PUTRID or rotten) and LÓwenbráu in category 3716 (Germany). 

31. See 'Polysemy and connotative precision' (p.167, ff.), §5 (p. 218), and the section on 
metaphor at the end of Chapter 2, pp. 78-80. 
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stood as just one example of VVA classification among a virtually infi- 
nite number of possible variants. It's in no way intended as a universally 
applicable or scientifically watertight taxonomy. 

Here it's worth noting that aesthesically based structural denotors also 
run into problems of cultural difference. For example, while it's quite 
common in English to call a reverb 'wet' if its secondary signals create 
a constant and fairly loud 'wash' (long decay time), the same expres- 
sion translated into Italian — un eco umido or un eco bagnato— 'means 
nothing', Franco Fabbri told me once in answer to the question 'How 
would you translate wet echo into Italian?'. To explain what I meant by 
'wet' I had to make a ' schplAaaaaaaaffd' sound lasting about three sec- 
onds, while using outstretched arms and cupped hands to symbolise a 
very large space. 'I see', replied Franco, ‘un eco della Madonna', whose 
literal translation back into English,'an echo of Our Lady', would make 
as little sense to English-speaking studio engineers as un eco bagnato 
would to their Italian colleagues. 32 

[2] Returning to VVA classification of the music's cultural specificity, two 
other problems need to be addressed. Firstly, historical location catego- 
ries 387 and 388 (recent history and today/modern), updated from 
the 1980s to fit today's historical perspective, are in constant need of ad- 
justment. Obviously, the 1970s were, at the time of the actual reception 
tests, recent and the 1980s up-to-date, today and modern, while to- 
day, as I rewrite this passage in September 2012, will be history by the 
time you read it. Secondly, the national cultures of our respondents and 
the mainly English-language origins of the music they were subjected 
to are reflected in what may seem like ethnocentric categories of geo- 
graphical location. These responses necessitated a fine-tuning of Eu- 
rope (categories 371-374, 871-874) while little or no distinctions needed 
to be made under Asia (375, 875) or Africa (376, 876) because we re- 
ceived virtually no responses including reference to anywhere Asian or 
African. Clearly, this aspect of the taxonomy has to change according to 
demographic, musical, cultural and historical factors relevant to each 
reception test situation. 


32. I think this conversation may have taken place in Reggio Emilia in September 1983. 
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[3] Taxonomic fíne-tuning . The original taxonomy has four, not just three, 
levels of categorisation and most VVAs from the reception tests on 
which it is based are arranged accordingly. 33 ROMANCE, for example, 
sorts under category 1112 together with romantic love but not with 
just love on its own (1111), i.e. neither with love that might just as well 
be brotherly, parental or patriotic, nor with TENDER and GENTLE (1117). 
That's simply because romance isn't always tender and because confus- 
ing parental with romantic love would be incestuous: you just don't feel 
the same sort of love towards your lover, your child and your nation 
and that means different music for all three types of love. 34 Still, despite 
such important types and subtypes of love, of music and of human be- 
haviour, those related concepts belong to the same main three-digit cat- 
egory 111 (LOVE AND KINDNESS) which is distinct from other positive 
three-digit categories like Joy and festivity or Lightness and openness 
(115 and 115 respectively, also positive but not necessarily love) and, 
much more radically at the opposite end of the affective spectrum, from 
121 (Enmity and aggression) or 125 (Darkness, encumbrance, clan- 
destinity and miasma). The four-digit categories are excluded from the 
taxonomy shown above not because they are unimportant but for rea- 
sons of space and clarity. In other words, the particular type of taxo- 
nomic fine-tuning just illustrated down to the four-digit level in our 
classificatory grid may well be irrelevant to reception tests whose aim 
and scope differ from those of the list occupying pages 209-215. Even 
so, the 1-, 2- and 3-digit levels may still be of some use for many recep- 
tion test situations. 

[4] Polysemic WAs . As already explained, responses in the form of un- 
guided associations need to be discretised into individual concepts so 
that, for example, love in an original response like The femme fatale 
whispers T love you' while sipping her cocktail and romance in Film noir 

33. The original 4-digit taxonomy is appendix 4 in the list of tables online at tagg.org/ 
bookxtrax/titles/lOTitTables.pdf (pp.745-768) and the full rationale of the taxonomy is 
described in Tagg & Clarida (2003:121-152). An updated and simplified version of 
the 4-digit taxonomy is online at tagg.org/teaching/analys/WATaxNew.html [100614]. 

34. For more about differences between rocking your baby (literal) and rocking and roll- 
ing with your baby (=lover), between romantic love music and tender lullabies, see 
Tagg & Clarida (2003: 249-252). 
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romance from the 1950s can both be considered indicative of similar 
love and romance connotations in response to the same music. That 
sort of classification is relatively unproblematic but some concepts, not 
least proper names, are not so simple thanks to the wealth of further con- 
notations they carry. James BOND is a classic example of that problem. 

The VVA James Bond can be correctly classified as a single named male 
person, real or fictional (category 21IX), and, indeed, the presence or 
absence of a male individual is an appropriate item of musogenic infor- 
mation to register. However, that single male name also connotes or im- 
plies spy (category 2116), thriller (841T), tough (1091), hard (1412), 
ADVENTURE/ACTION (1015), EXCESSIVE BRAVERY (1092), SEX (1055, not ro- 
mantic love), women (232), most of whom are probably 'ooh-la-la' 
(1145), not to mention villains (2319), murder (5928), crime (1290), etc., 
etc. Depending on the number of respondents you're dealing with, 
there are two ways of dealing with this issue of verbally connotative 
polysemy. If you have many respondents, you'll almost certainly find 
that the music eliciting the Bond VVA from one person gives rise to 
VVAs from other respondents in the other BoND-related categories just 
listed or that the single Bond respondent has him/herself included 
VVAs in one or more of those categories. 35 Otherwise, if you only have 
a few respondents you can consider including cross-references to Bond 
as a single named male (cat. 21IX) from whichever of the other catego- 
ries you consider relevant. 36 

[5] Verbal context . Unguided associations demand that VVA classifica- 
tion take verbal context into consideration. For example, abandon 
means both leave in the lurch (e.g. 'an abandoned child', cat. 1236) and 
letting yourselfgo in the sense of 'no holds barred' (cat. 105). Those two 
emotional states suggest very different music, as do over (as in Over the 
Rainbow), over ( riding over the prairie ), over (the party's over) and over (a 
dark cloud over the city ). 37 In such cases it's not just a matter of interpret- 

35. Here are three of the Bond responses from our tests: [1] James Bond, underworld; [2] 
James Bond swims through tunnel with sharks after him; [3] James Bond, hard detective 
story, tough young people; [4] J dmes Bond, cars, women, bars, neon signs. 

36. e.g. categories 1015,1091,1092,1145,1290,1412, 2116,2319, 232, 5928, 841T (see 
basic taxonomy, p. 209, ff.). 
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ing VVAs according to the verbal context of the response in question: 
it's also necessary to think, as in the case of all those overs, musogeni- 
cally in terms of kinetic, spatial, gestural and tactile difference. After all, 
the response words were elicited by music and not vice versa. Put sim- 
ply, the musogenic difference between a dark cloud over the prairie and 
riding over the prairie is quite significant. 

[6] Distanced WAs . At least two types of 'distanced' response demand 
special consideration: [i] those in quotes, for example, ‘nice', 'heroic', 
'love', 'freedom' and [ii] negative or diminutive VVAs, for example not 
military, or not too much violence, or slightly scary. Those who offer these 
sorts of response clearly think that the music in question is supposed to 
connote something specific (a nice, happy or scary feeling, notions of 
freedom, heroic deeds or of misery and so on); but the same respond- 
ents just as clearly question the credibility of that supposed connota- 
tion. ff these types of response, however distanced or critical, identify 
specific connotative categories (nice, happy, SCARY, etc.) it is appropri- 
ate to register that recognition because the respondents in question did 
so. At the same time, respondent distancing from that recognition 
needs also to be registered. That's why it can be useful to include a spe- 
cial 'distanced VVA' subtype under the relevant main category, for ex- 
ample 110- for 'nice’ under 110 (Positive in general), 121- for not too 
much violence under 121 (Emnity, etc.). That classification device lets 
you account for both recognition and critical distance when discussing 
the effects of the music you're analysing. 

[7] Visual bias . The VVAs at the base of the taxonomy on pages 209-215 
are exactly that — verbal-visual associations— and the visual character 
of many responses to our reception test pieces is exactly what we had 
encouraged our respondents to come up with. 38 Now, it would be per- 
fectly reasonable to object that our interest in the visual misrepresents mu- 

37. It's also a matter of linguistic common sense. Over in over the top, for example, is a 
single concept, unless the response is something like Over the top ofthe mountain. 
Over the top in the sense of excess would, depending on interpretation of context, 
probably sort under category 105 (abandon, unbridled), or 108 (incl. pompous), or 
92 (negative evaluation). 

38. See test instructions on page 207. 
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sical perception which under normal circumstances seems to cause few, 
if indeed any, images to appear in listeners' minds. From this valid 
standpoint it is logical to argue that tactile, gestural, sonic, spatial and 
kinetic, not visual, connotations should have been the focus of our 
study. I wish that had been possible. The trouble with this laudable line 
of reasoning is that it is impracticable because it assumes non-visual 
modes of cognition to have an equal status to that of vision in our sco- 
pocentric tradition of knowledge. 39 The problem is that words descrip- 
tive of touch, of gesture, of sound, of para- or extramusical space and 
movement are so much less common than those denoting what we see. 
As Johnson (2003 §5) notes: 

'English is very strong in visual modes. Read a page of English and try 
to delete all visual metaphors. Even harder: replace them with aural 
ones. It becomes instructively frustrating to discover how rnany terms 
we take for granted in discussing ways of knowing, for which we have 
only visually oriented vocabulary'. 

Space and movement are more often than not popularly verbalised, 
concretised and, yes, visualised in terms of beings, objects and places 
that are, however tautological it may sound, visible, either in reality or 
in the mind's eye rather than in the mind's ear or at the mind's finger- 
tips. The sad conclusion here is that if we want to understand music's 
meanings through the ears and minds of its final arbiters of significa- 
tion (the whole point of the reception tests discussed here) we must, at 
least in our scopocentric tradition of knowledge, rely to a large extent on 
verbalisation of the visual as an unavoidable symbolic intermediaryA 0 Of 
course, those verbalisations can in themselves never be much more 
than metaphorical hints of whatever the music really seems to be ex- 
pressing. Or, to use two visual metaphors, we shall at best 'see through 
a glass darkly' or be 'the one-eyed man in the land of the blind'. 41 But 
that doesn't mean the responses discretised and classified in our VVA 
taxonomy let us 'see' nothing at all. The coininon denominator of the 

39. For explanation of scopocentric, see Glossary and footnote 40. 

40. I am grateful to Bruce Johnson for the word scopocentric. 

41. The 'glass darkly' quote is from 1 Corinthians 13:12 and the 'one-eyed man' refer- 
ence is from Erasmus (Adages iii. iv.): 'in regione caecorum rex est luscus'. 
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Austria of Julie Andrews in The Sound ofMusic and of the shampoo in 
the Timotei commercial (pp. 167-169) certainly suggests otherwise, as 
does the fact that our respondents unequivocally agreed in considera- 
ble detail about what the different test pieces connoted. For example: 
[1] no CHILDREN (category 2301) were imagined in connection with the 
test battery's only romantic love (cat. 1112) tune; [2] armed forces 
(275) and a total absence of reflective thought (103) were exclusive as 
combined characteristics for the only march; and [3] NERVOUS TENSION 
(1223), sweat (2619) and no rural scenario (31-32) constituted a combi- 
nation of VVAs exclusive to another of the ten tunes. 42 

[8] Generic annexing . One problem imposed by the necessity of visual 
imaging as an intermediary mode of perception is that respondents 
sometimes come up with VVAs whose semiotic link to the music 
they're hearing may seem inexplicable. For example, the second of the 
Ten Little Title Tunes (TLTT) was a Western theme eliciting several Clint 
Eastwood and Italian Western responses even though the test piece 
contained very little resembling Morricone's iconic sounds for the 'dol- 
lar' movies. 43 In such instances the process of generic annexing works 
something like this: [1] 'this is obviously a Western theme'; [2] 'the 
Westems I remember best were Italian and starred Clint Eastwood'. 
Those VVAs derived in other words much less from interobjective sim- 
ilarity between the test piece and Morricone's music for the Sergio 
Leone Westerns, much more on the visual annexing of narrative tropes 
typical for the Western as a much broader genre. The same goes for the 
few respondents who mentioned IndianS: nothing in the test piece re- 
sembled all those familiar Fiollywood cues of 'Injun' savagery in pro- 
ductions like Stagecoach (Steiner & Hageman 1939), Valley of the Sun 
(Sawtell 1942) or How the West Was Won (Broughton 1976). Those listen- 
ers simply annexed Indians as an automatic ingredient of visual narra- 

42. For more examples of such agreement, see 'Exclusive scores' and 'Zero scores' in 
the 'Special Profile Statistics' section at the start of the analysis of each tune in Tagg 
& Clarida (2003). For further details, see Appendix 5 (op. cit., pp. 769-794). 

43. No 'dirty twanging' of the Jew's harp, no lone whistling, no male chorus grunting, 
no 'strange bird' ocarinas or pan pipes, no raucous yelling, no groaning harmonica, 
etc. By the 'dollar movies' I mean Morricone (1964, 1965, 1966,1968,1971). 
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tive in relation to music that clearly spelt Western as a narrative film 
genre but which gave no sonic hint of any Indians. 44 

As long as you're aware that the visual, non-musogenic extension of an 
overall narrative genre suggested by the music can occur in reception 
test situations there need be no major problem. That's mainly because 
generic annexing is the exception rather than the rule in responses to 
test pieces and because it is usually more than adequately counterbal- 
anced by a majority of patently musogenic VVAs. 

[9] Taxonomic cnteria . A quick glance through pages 209-215 might give 
the impression that the taxonomy was based on subjective intuition. 
That objection is partly valid because Bob Clarida and I did from time 
to time ask each other what sort of music a previously unclassified VVA 
demanded so that we could compare the music we imagined suitable 
for that VVA with what we knew to be typical for a particular subcate- 
gory or subtype already included in our taxonomy. 45 If such a category 
already existed we could classify the new VVA accordingly or, if un- 
classifiable in the grid as it existed at that point in time, we could create 
a new subtype for it and often, as it tumed out, welcome others into its 
company. That procedure was, however, secondary and normally used 
only if our overriding classification criteria proved inadequate. Those 
overriding criteria derived from two sources: Polish musicologist Zofia 
Lissa's list of film music's functions and the descriptive tags and titles 
given to pieces in library music collections. Both are worth considering 
here because they represent widespread everyday practices in the ver- 
bal characterisation of musical meaning. 

Lissa and library music 

Authors treating the subject of music and the moving image in any 
depth usually propose some kind of system organising the different 
ways in which music relates to the images, sounds, dialogue and narra- 
tive it accompanies. 46 Such classifications of film music's functions are 

44. The musical portrayal o£ Native Americans in these film is, I think, quite racist. That 
certainly rhymes with the voiceover in the trailer to Valley ofthe Sun which explicitly 
mentions 'Indian' 'disregard for human life' as part of the excitement. 

45. Bob Clarida and I both have experience as musicians, composers and arrangers. 
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clearly relevant to anyone writing about music 'as if it meant something 
other than itself' and have influenced the construction of our VVA tax- 
onomy (p. 209 ff.). I've always found Zofia Lissa's systematisation of 
film music functions particularly useful — it is explained in Chapter 14, 
(p. 546 ff.) — because she constructs, discusses and exemplifies her clas- 
sification through musicological argumentation that allows for verbali- 
sation of a musical understanding of musical functions. For example, 
referring back to our classification grid, Lissa's function number 1 (un- 
derlining movement) is closely related to our category 5, her function 3 
(location) to our categories 30-37 and her function 4 (representing time) to 
our categories 02, 03, 38 and 39. However, although influential at this 
general level in the development of our VVA taxonomy, film music 
function classifications, including Lissa's, were of less use when it came 
to the finer distinctions of musically constructed semantic fields at the 
three- and four-digit levels. Here we had to turn to our own musical ex- 
perience and, more importantly, to library music characterisations of 
musical message . 

Library music is also known as production music and, as those names im- 
ply, denotes a collection of recordings of almost exclusively instrumen- 
tal music, each of which can be taken out of that collection (the 'library') 
for use as jingles, title themes, underscore etc., typically in TV and radio 
programming, in adverts and in low-budget films. Library music dif- 
fers from music specifically commissioned for particular audiovisual 
productions — the usual procedure with film music— in that it is cre- 
ated and recorded in advance, in isolation from and without prior 
knowledge of any particular production in which it might later be 
used. 47 Since library music is rarely conceived for use in a particular 
media production it cannot guarantee the uniquely customised 'feel' or 

46. Accompany is used here in the sense of co-occur, i.e. possibly but not necessarily in a 
subordinate 'accompanying' role. Among authors including classifications of film 
music's functions in their work are Eisler (1947), Manvell et al. (1975), Prendergast 
(1977), Schmidt (1982), Julien (1987: 28-41), Gorbman (1987), Karlin & Wright (1990) 
and Chion (1995). 

47. For example, in 2006 my PRS statement declared that one of my library music 
tracks had been used by Lithuanian TV but gave no clue as to which part of the 
recording had been used for which purpose. I doubt I shall ever know. 
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exact synchronisation which a good working relationship between the 
composer and the film director or TV producer can create. Library mu- 
sic is in this sense a contradictory phenomenon: it has to be specific by 
providing particular moods, scenarios and dramatic functions, but it is 
at the same time generic because those particular moods and functions 
must have the potential to be used at any suitable point in any media 
production. Since the specific musical demands of specific situations in 
specific media productions can be most satisfactorily met through di- 
rect contact beween director/producer and composer, library music 
companies have to compensate for their disadvantage in this respect by 
being as specific as possible about the character of each track in its rep- 
ertoire. These verbal specifications appear on vinyl sleeves, in CD in- 
lays or in the catalogues, indexes and databases issued by the larger 
library music companies. Table 6-2 (p.225) presents, in alphabetical or- 
der, a wide but by no means exhaustive selection of descriptive tags 
culled from various library music collections. 48 

The categories listed in Table 6-2 are, from the standpoint of verbal tax- 
onomy, pretty disparate. They refer to: [1] musical genres, instruments 
or structural traits (e.g. jazz, pop, soul, classical, strings, guitar, per- 
cussion); [2] states of mind (happy, sad, sentimental, solitude, love, 
stress, etc.); [3] synoptic or episodic functions (openings, links, bridges, 
titles) ; narrative genres (adventure, thriller, detective, Western); [4] 
historical periods (medieval, contemporary); [5] generic scenarios (sea, 
nature, rural, water, foreign); [6] named locations, regions or cul- 
tures (African, Celtic, Oriental); [7] animals (birds); [8] social func- 
tions, rituals and activity (SPORT, FUNERAL, SCIENCE, INDUSTRY); [9] speed 
and movement (fast, slow); [10] affective descriptions of people, loca- 
tions, actions and environments (BIG, CLUMSY, DAINTY, GLAMOROUS, IM- 
PRESSIVE, EERY, INTIMATE, URGENT) and SO On. 49 

48. Sources: Boosey and Haivkes Recorded Musicfor Film, Radio and Television (London), 
Bruton Music (London), CAM (Rome), KPM Music Record Library (London), Éditions 
Montparnasse (Paris), Selected Sounds Recorded Music Library (Hamburg), The Major 
Mood Music Library (New York) and Reliable Source Music (London). Also used: 
Rapée's Motion Picture Moodsfor Pianists and Organists (1924). For more about library 
music production, see Tagg (1980). 
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Table 6-2: Selection of library music descriptive tags 


action 

adventure 

African 

amusement 

ancient 

animal 

archaic 

Asian 

atmospheric 

austere 

ballad 

bands 

battle 

big 

birds 

bridges 

bright 

bucolic 

Celtic 

children 

classical 

closes (ends) 

clumsy 

comedy 

contemporary 

corporate 

dances 

danger 

dark 

detective 

disaster 

drama(tic) 

dreaming 

ecological 

eerie 

electronic 

endings 

enterprising 

ethereal 

exotic 

fashion 

fast 

festival 

folklore 

foreign 

funeral 

futuristic 

glamour 

grandiose 

Gregorian 

grotesque 

gruesome 

guitarjsj 

happiness 

heavy industry 

horror 

humour 

hurry 

impressive 

industrial 

industry 

intimate 

introspective 

jazz 

jingles 

joyfulness 

laboratory 

Latin-American 

light industry 

links 

love 

luxurious 

majestic 

marches 

medieval 

melancholy 

melodic 

melodrama 

military 

monotony 

musette 

mystery 

national 

nature 

neutral 

night club 

nostalgia 

obsessive 

olden times 

open air 

openings 

organ 

Oriental 

panoramic 

parody 

passion 

pastoral 

pathétique 

percussion 

period 

playful 

pop 

prestigious 

purity 

relaxing 

religious 

rhythmical 

ritual 

rock 

romance 

royal 

rural 

sad 

scenic 

science 

science fiction 

sea 

sentimenal. 

serious 

17th century 

slow 

solitude 

solo instrum. 

soul 

S. American 

space 

spectacular 

sport 

storm 

stress 

strings 

suspense 

swing 

symphonic 

synthesiser 

tails (ends) 

tender 

tense/tension 

themes 

thriller 

titles 

traditional 

tragic 

transitions 

travel 

underwater 

urgent 

violent 

vocal 

water 

wedding 

Western 





Table 6-2 and the comments preceding it deal with verbal clues about 
music conceived to facilitate the musical production of audiovisual 
presentations by individuals, most of whom, like the majority of our re- 
spondents, lack formal musical training. The main difference between 
our respondents and the average user of library music is that the 
former are at the receiving end, the latter at the transmitting end of the 

49. It should be remembered that library music collections are produced as an audio- 
visual resource offering producers quick access to music to fulfil an almost infinite 
range of different functions. Library music catalogue editors tend to flag newly 
commissioned pieces in as many categories as possible in the hopes of gaining more 
airplay and of increasing sale of their product. 
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musical communication process. In other words, respondents have to 
come up with words descriptive of music rather than with music al- 
ready hinted at in words. The importance of this dialectic is that in both 
cases the words referring to music are not so much structurally descriptive 
ofmusic (po'ietic) as functionally or synaesthetically grounded (aesthesic) in 
the established everyday practices of musical perception in an audio- 
visual mass-media context. 50 This semio-musical reality makes the de- 
scriptive terms used by library music catalogue editors a logical 
starting point in the establishment of a taxonomy of visual-verbal asso- 
ciations (VVAs) to music. Of course, the taxonomically disparate nature 
of the sorts of concept listed in Table 6-2 needed arranging more sys- 
tematically for the purposes of response classification but they do con- 
stitute the raw materials of our taxonomy. 

With library music we are back to the start of this chapter and to the 
idea that 'VVAs in response to a particular AO can be gathered by 
studying writings about the AO in reviews, album inlay notes, blogs 
and so on' (p.200). That 'so on' is important because it includes the 
working vocabulary of library music company staff describing individ- 
ual recordings in their collections so that potential users will have at 
least some idea as to whether the music so described will communicate 
whatever it is they want their audience to experience. And yet this 
working tradition of everyday music semiotics in practice, which in- 
cludes choosing a suitable title for each piece, this tradition of using 
words on a daily basis in media production to characterise musical 
messages, seems to be either unknown or of little interest to scholars of 
music semiotics, at least to the extent that I'm unaware of any reception 
research into whether the characterisations offered by library music 
company staff actually tally with what respondents imagine or feel on 
hearing the music in question. If that is so we'll be unable to make use 
of library music's working repertoire of aesthesic musical descriptors 
when discussing the meaning of other music. But there is a way out of 
the epistemic impasse just described. 


50. See section 'Structural denotation', p,115,ff. in Chapter 3. 
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If we could establish verifiable links of structural similarity between 
our musical analysis object (AO) and certain pieces of library music, 
then we could test the hypothesis that some of the structurally similar 
library music's verbal characterisations might also apply to our AO, i.e. 
that similar musical signs relate to similar musical interpretants. We 
could also look for structural similarity between our AO and other 
pieces of music, perhaps a song with lyrics, or a particular type of 
dance, or music for particular types of scene in theatre, film, TV or 
games productions. We could then test hypotheses about semiotic links 
between our AO and those lyrics, dances and scenes. These procedures 
are the main subject of the next chapter. 51 


Summary ofmain points 

[1] Intersubjectivity arises when at least two individuals experience the 
same thing in a similar way. Intersubjectivity is important when trying 
to understand how music is received, used and interpreted. 

[2] There are at least six good reasons why focus has to be on the aes- 
thesic pole when applying intersubjective approaches to understand- 
ing music and what it communicates. 

[3] Ethnographic observations can be useful in intersubjective studies 
of music but the most common and direct way of finding out what sort 
of intersubjectivity exists in relation to a piece of music is to carry out 
some kind of reception test. 

[4] Many different factors determine how a reception test will be con- 
ducted. How many respondents? Using interviews, handwriting on 
paper or online questionnaires? These choices are influenced by factors 
like methodological and demographic focus in terms of audience type, 
social scene, style-specific issues, etc. 

[5] Unguided responses are more reliable and informative than results 
gathered through multiple choice tests. 

51. See Huron (2006) for more about intersubjectivity in relation to music. 
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[6] Full answers from each respondent have to be discretised into indi- 
vidual VVAs (verbal-visual associations) and sorted into categories so 
that it becomes clear how much of what respondents associated to 
when hearing each piece in the test. 

[7] A four-tier taxonomy is presented as starting point for VVA catego- 
risation work. Special care needs to be taken with polysemic VVAs, dis- 
tanced VVAs, and questions of cultural specificity. 

[8] Systematisations of film music functions and, in particular, library 
music categories and descriptions provide interesting models for 
grouping VVAs into useful categories. Library music is also an excel- 
lent source when tracking down IOCM (see Chapter 7). 
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7. Interobjectivity 


Intro 

IN Chapter 6 we started trying to unpack the 
black box of musical meaning (Figure 7-1). Ethno- 
graphic observation, reception tests and a taxon- 
omy of VVAs led to the establishment of shared 
subjectivity of response, as evidence of 'other 
things than just music' that demonstrate the exist- 
ence of semantic fields linked to musical structure 
in an analysis object (AO). Those 'other things' are 
called paramusical fields of connotation, or PMFCs 
for short. The links are not extra- but paramusical 
because they exist aíongside or in connection with 
the music, as an intrinsic part of musical semiosis 
in a real cultural context, not as external append- 
ages to the musicd The VVAs in Chapter 6 — all 
verbalised in terms of movement, location, mood, 
feeling and people, all those library music titles 
and descriptions etc.— are intrinsically paramusical. They are essential 
to the establishment of PMFCs, i.e. of particular semantic fields con- 
nected to particular sets of musical sound in particular cultural con- 
texts. Now, the PMFCs in Chapter 6 derived mainly from intersübjective 
observations of response in relation to particular structural configura- 
tions in particular pieces of music. This chapter focuses on an interobjec- 
tive approach to musical semiosis (Figure 7-2, p.238). 

Interobjectivity clearly has something to do with relationships between 
objects. It presupposes that objects consist of structural elements, and 
that one object can be more or less like another depending on the ele- 


: ¡g. 7-1. 'Black box': 
escape route 1 
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intersubjectivity, 
ethnographic 
observation, 
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1. naqá (para) = beside, alongside, issuing from, etc; extra (Latin) = outside. 
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ments, if any, they share in common. Now, if any of music's structural 
elements are, as we've argued, capable of carrying meaning we'll need 
first to have some idea of what is meant by three concepts: [1] a musical 
object ; [2] a musical s tructure; [3] 'a musical structure that carries mean- 
ing' or museme. With those working definitions behind us we'll be able 
to focus more clearly on interobjective procedures. 

Basic terminology 

Object and structure 

In the expression 'analysis object' (AO), object is not used in the Peircean 
sense (p. 156). Here it just means an identifiable piece ofmusic in audible 
form, the object of analysis. 2 It can be a pop song, a classical symphony 
movement, a jingle, a film music cue, a TV theme etc., and it usually has 
a name or title of some sort. When used in this sense, a musical object, if 
stored as recorded sound, will typically occupy one CD track or consti- 
tute a single audio file. Therefore, the interobjective procedures ex- 
plained later in this chapter involve the establishment of sonic 
relationships between an analysis object (AO) and at least one other mu- 
sical object (piece, song, movement, track, etc.). The recurring proposi- 
tion in interobjective analysis is that something in musical object A (the 
AO) sounds like something in musical object B (or C or D... or Z). 

Now, that SOMETHING THAT SOUNDS LIKE... could be almost anything. It 
might be a turn of melodic phrase, a riff, a sonority, a rhythmic pattem, 
a harmonic sequence or type of chord, a particular use of particular in- 
struments, of vocal timbre, of acoustic space, any of which could be 
presented at a particular speed in a particular register at a particular 
level of intensity and so on. Any such 'something', can be poietically 
identified as a particular configuration of different parameters ofmusical 
expression of the sort just mentioned (rhythm, pitch, timbre, etc.). It will 
also usually be a combination of several such 'somethings'. It could be 
a particular harmonic sequence played by particular instruments using 
a particular rhythmic pattern, or a particular melodic turn of phrase de- 
livered with a particular vocal timbre at a particular pitch and volume 
in a particular type of acoustic space towards the front, back, left, right 


2. Piece of music is defined on page 272. 
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or centre of the mix. Most of these 'somethings' will be short enough to 
fit into the extended present but they can also be processual, compris- 
ing the order and manner in which different sections (episodes) in the 
AO are presented, varied, extended, shortened or repeated. 3 

Whatever the exact structural characteristics of the possible types of 
'something' may be, I just used poietic rather than aesthesic terms to ex- 
emplify those constituent aspects of a musical object, i.e. I used terms 
derived from the process of constructing the sounds rather from how 
they're perceived as communicating anything else than themselves. 4 
The 'somethings' of the previous paragraph are in that sense qualifiable 
as structural because any one them can be conceptualised as a musical 
structure regardless of semiotic potential. Just like these words typed 
into my computer, written to disk and useless until they are read or 
heard, musical ideas also have a semiotically dormant mode of exist- 
ence, whether stored as an audio recording, or as a score, or in the brain 
cells of individuals constituting a musical community: they are also 
useless until they are reproduced and heard inside the head or out 
loud. 5 In other words, a musical structure, as a poietically determinable 
entity and set of sounds in physical form, always has the potential to 
become a sign in Peirce's primary trinity of semiosis. 6 In that case its sta- 
tus as sign presupposes that the structural entity materialises an initial 
idea or intention, and, more importantly, that it's linked to an interpre- 
tant. If such a structure is not considered semiotically it remains just that 
— a mere structure— but if it's considered along with intended or per- 
ceived meaning it also becomes a sign, a structural item of musical signi- 
fication. A structural item with semiotic properties in music will be called a 
MUSEME. If only things were that simple... 

3. See Glossary and pp. 272-273 for explanation of the extended present. Parameters of 
musical expression are discussed in Chapters 8-12. 

4. For explanation of po'ietic and aesthesic, see Glossary and p,115,ff. 

5. This dormant state can be compared to a parked car. To be of any use as a vehicle, it 
has to be designed, its parts produced and assembled. You have to know how to 
drive it, but unless you’re a mechanic, you won't think of the car in the same way as 
those who made it. Parked motionless it still exists and can be thought of as a phys- 
ical object as well as of in terms of its potential uses. 

6. Peirce's primary trinity: 'object', sign, interpretant (pp. 156-158). Please note that I'm 
not using object here in the Peircean sense. 
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Museme 

The term museme was coined by Charles Seeger (1960:76). 7 
[It is a] 'unit of three components — three tone beats — [which] can con- 
stitute two progressions and meet the requirements for a complete, in- 
dependent unit of music-logical form or mood in both direction and 
extension.... It can be regarded as... a musical morpheme or museme/ 
The last part of this statement is clear enough: if a morpheme is the 
smallest linguistic unit that has meaning in and of itself then a museme 
is the smallest unit embodying meaning in music. 8 If that is so, Seeger's 
explanation of the term is problematic for several reasons. 

Tone, as in 'tone beat', is the first problem with Seeger's definition of 
museme. If tone means a note of discernible fundamental pitch, then a 
musical structure consisting of three notes without discemible funda- 
mental pitch, as in a drum pattem, would have no 'music-logical form 
or mood' and would carry no meaning. Since that conclusion is both 
false and an insult to drummers let's assume that Seeger meant 'three 
notes', using note in the midi sense of the word, i.e. a single, discrete 
sound of finite duration in a piece of music, whether or not the sound is 
tonal. 9 At least that definition caters for the connotative distinction 
most Westem listeners are capable of making between, say, a sym- 
phonic timpani roll and a FUNKY DRUMMER loop. It would also let us use 
the term museme to 'horizontally' identify meaningful units of rhyth- 
mic and melodic stmcturation, i.e. in terms of at least three consecutive 
notes and to think about such unlayered musemes as constituent ele- 
ments in single-strand units of musical meaning —museme strings—, as 
evidenced in musical motifs, phrases, ostinato pattems or riffs, etc. 10 So 
far, so good. The trouble is that musical meaning is not solely depend- 
ent on note sequences (the diachronic, 'horizontal' aspect). It is, as we'll 

7. Seeger (1886-1979), US composer/musicologist, and father of Pete and Peggy, took 
pioneering steps to bridge the gap between musicology and other disciplines. 

8. See Glossary for explanations of morpheme and phoneme. 

9. See pp. 273-276 and Glossary for explanation of note, pitch, tone and tonal. 

10. Seeger's AT LEAST THREE NOTES rule, questioned on page 235, is perhaps better 
understood as an AT LEAST TWO CHANGES rule because: [1] the change from musical 
silence to note at the start of a piece or after a pause is also ( quelle surprise!) a musical 
change; [2] the final note of a single-strand museme is often elided into the first note 
of the subsequent single-strand museme (Tagg, 1982:54-58). 
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see, at least as much a matter of simultaneous layering (the synchronic, 
'vertical' aspect) of notes. 11 

This is neither the time nor place to discuss the epistemological back- 
ground to Seeger's pioneering ideas about musical meaning, except to 
say that its problems may derive partly from the type of linguistic the- 
ory circulating in his day, partly from conventional musicology's fixa- 
tion with narrative form (diataxis) and its apparent reluctance to deal 
with semantics or pragmatics. 12 Many linguists have since Seeger's day 
argued that prosodic aspects of speech — timbre, diction, intonation, 
volume, facial expression, gesture, etc. — are semiotically at least as im- 
portant as the words they accompany. 13 If such layering of sonic struc- 
turation is important to the mediation of meaning in speech, it's 
absolutely essential and intrinsic to music because notes cannot exist 
without the sound carrying them, be that sound and its note[s] imag- 
ined inside your head or heard out loud. To put it in simple terms from 
the musician's standpoint, the sound you put with the notes —how you 
play or sing them— is semiotically at least as important as the notes 
you put with your sound. Neither can exist as music without the other 
and, when it comes to musical signs, the how (notes or sound) is inevi- 
tably an intrinsic and inseparable part of the what (sound or notes). 
These ideas may become clearer with a bit of concretisation. 

The two statements DON'T WORRY ABOUT ME said nonchalantly and 
don't WORRY ABOUT me spoken with bitter resentment 14 quite clearly 
send no more the same message than do the first line of your national 
anthem played by a professional symphony orchestra accompanying a 

11. For further discussion of museme, see Tagg (1982:45,ff v 2000a:106,ff., 2005b: 1037-9). 
For explanations of note, see footnote 9, p. 273, and Tagg (2009:17,ff.). 

12. See pp. 145-148 under 'Semio' in Chapter 4; see also Chapter 11 (p. 383, ff.). 

13. Like other scholars of his time who sought to explain how music relates to other 
symbolic systems (e.g. Nettl (1958), Bright (1963)), Seeger referred to linguistic mod- 
els that still accorded semiotic primacy to the written word, to denotation and to the 
arbitrary sign. Such attempts to align meaningful elements in music with those of 
language were subsequently criticised by musicologists (e.g. Nattiez (1975,1987), 
Imberty (1976a, b), Lerdahl & Jackendoff (1977) and Keiler (1978)). Among repre- 
sentatives of more recent linguistic theory are Bolinger (1989), Cruse (1988), Eco 
(1990) and Kress (1993). 

14. See p. 345 ff. for more on prosodic meanings of 'Don't worry about me'. 
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large chorus of trained voices and the same passage sung out of tune, 
with the wrong words, by someone with a foreign accent accompanied 
by two drunks mistreating a concertina and a battered old acoustic gui- 
tar. Of course, the difference between the first three sung notes of one 
national anthem and another is semiotically significant, however they 
are performed, because that difference allows listeners to musically dis- 
tinguish one nation from the other during, say, TV coverage of the Ol- 
ympics. That said, the way those notes are sounded is at least as 
important, for while the symphony orchestra version of your national 
anthem may well be heard in terms of national pride and dignity, the 
foreign drunks are more likely to come across as disrespectful, as per- 
forming a musical equivalent to buming the flag. That cardinal differ- 
ence between pride and ridicule is just as much a matter of musical 
structure (volume, timbre, instrumentation, intonation, accentuation, 
phrasing, etc.) as the notes (pitch and rhythm profile) telling us which 
nation's patriotism is being extolled or dragged through a dung heap. 
All such stmctures and their connotations are in other words deter- 
mined by different use of music's various parameters of expression as 
well as, of course, by culturally specific conventions of musical percep- 
tion and interpretation. 

Now, assuming, at least for the time being, that museme means a mini- 
mal unit ofmusical meaning, it could be argued that the first notes in the 
tune of the Star Spangled Banner and of the MarseiIIaise each constitute a 
museme if neither of them can, as a sequence of notes producing a par- 
ticular profile of rhythm and pitch, be broken down into smaller units 
that carry any meaning in themselves. 15 But it would also imply that 
the OFFICIAL SYMPHONY and RAUCOUS DRUNKS renderings of those two 
national anthems mean the same thing. That would be absurd because 

15. For example, the first three notes of the tune in the chorus of Granada (Lara, 1932) 
are identical to those at the start of the Marseillaise (three sprightly notes, all on the 
fifth). Both have a stirring ABOUT TO GET UP AND GO/ALLONS, ENFANTS! character fol- 
lowed by a rising melodic line. If this particular set of three notes can occur with the 
same sort of effect in at least two different pieces of music conceived within the 
same general musical idiom (The Marseillaise and Granada), and if it cannot be bro- 
ken down into smaller meaningful units, i.e. if the link between the musical struc- 
ture and its interpretant is consistent and repeatable inside the same broad musical- 
cultural tradition, then it's clearly qualifiable as a minimal unit of musical meaning. 
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both versions of the two national anthems clearly contain other struc- 
tural elements that semiotically link not to FRANCE or THE USA but to in- 
terpretants which can be referred to in terms like patriotic pride and 
national ridicule respectively, regardless of which nation is the object 
of eulogy or derision. Moreover, both those types of 'other' musical 
sign can be broken down into smaller meaningful units, for example 
what the symphony orchestra's string section plays on its own, or the 
sound of the drunk's concertina without the raspy foreign vocals. And 
even those smaller but musically meaningful units may in their tum be 
reducible to yet smaller meaningful entities until the point where only 
one meaningful note is left, like the single-note museme stmck on tubu- 
lar bell at 0:04 in the title music for Monty Python's Flying Circus. 16 
If a museme can consist of as little as one single note, Seeger's three- 
note criterion for qualification as a museme doesn't work. Indeed, a 
one-note museme cari exist because its semiotic charge relies just as 
much on its syncritic ('vertical') form —by the way it's struck on which 
instrument at which volume over which chord played by which other 
instrument[s] in which register in which tonal idiom and so on— as on 
its immediate 'horizontal' context (by its relation to whatever precedes 
and follows it). 17 This means that explanations of musical semiosis 
need to consider several individually meaningful layers that sound si- 
multaneously but which do not necessarily occupy the same duration 
as each other. These composite layers of simultaneously sounding 
musemes are called museme stacks and constitute 'now-sound form' or 
SYNCRISIS (Chapter 12). They're particularly useful when forming hy- 
potheses about which structural elements in an AO may be linked to 
which sort of interpretants. 

Retuming to the initial melodic motif of your national anthem as sym- 
phonic grandeur (version A) and national insult (version B), Table 7-1 
(p.236) identifies the first museme (la) as the first part of its first me- 
lodic line (e.g. the 'Allons, enfants' part of ‘Allons, enfants de la 
patrie' in the Marseillaise, and just the 'Oh, say' bit of 'Oh, say, can you 
hear?' at the start of The Star Spangled Banner). 18 As suggested above, 

16. See TLTT: 413-414 for further discussion of that single-note museme. 

17. See the note parameters of midi code in footnote 9, p.232. 
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the most obvious interpretant for museme 1 in both versions is the offi- 
cial identity of the nation in question. Museme 2, on the other hand, is 
actually a museme stack (or syncrisis) consisting of three constituent 
musemes for version A (2a-2c) and five for version B (2a-2e), some of 
which can in their tum also be understood as subsidiary museme 
stacks broken down into yet more constituent musematic entities. That 
sort of musematic hierarchy is illustrated by museme 2 in the B section 
of Table 7-1 and can be explained as follows. 


Table 7-1: National anthem musemes: symphony orchestra and foreign drunks 


miiseme 

museme sign designation 

feasible interpretants 

A. Symphony orchestra and chorus 

la 

first part of first melodic line 

my national identity 

2a 

professional symphony 
orchestra in classical vein. 

official, organised, 'classical', quality, 
polished, dignified, impressive, etc. 

2b 

professional chorus 

as 2a + large collective, synchronised 
individuals, common goal 

2c 

big concert hall with 
long reverb time 

large official venue, space for lots of 
people and a big sound 


Total = The nation, its values and institutions are big, strong. 

1+2 

HONOURABLE, ETC. I MAY BE SMALL BUT I AM PROUD TO BE ONE OF ITS 
CITIZENS. United we stand. I BELONG. Together we are just great. 

B. Foreign drunk singing in a puh 

la 

first part of first melodic line 

my national identity 

2a 

single foreign vocalist 

not one of 'us', alien, inappropriate; 



just one person 

2b 

raspy voice 

unpolished, crude, unsophisticated 

2c 

(stack) 

[2cl[ out-of-tune guitar 
[2c2[ simple irregular strum 
[2c3[ simplified chords 

unpolished, unofficial, careless, messy, 
disrespectful; popular portable sound for 
parties or camp fires 

2d 

concertina (diatonic) 

simple, portable, old-time, proletarian 

2e 

background noise: glasses, 
chatter, raucous laughter 

disrespectful, inappropriate 


Total = Either The nation, its citizens, its values and institutions 


1+2 ARE BEING VILELY RIDICULED AND DEMEANED; Or THE BLOATED POMP AND 

ARROGANCE OF THOSE RUNNING MY COUNTRY IS BEING RIGHTLY DEBUNKED. 


18. Museme lb would have been the 'de la patrie' and '[say,] can you hear?' parts of the 
first melodic line in the MarseiUaise and the US national anthem respectively. The 
'SAY' note in The Star Spangled Banner is elided and part of both musemes la and lb. 
For an explanation of elision in museme strings, see Tagg (2000a: 107). 
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The single foreign vocalist (museme 2a) does not represent the same 
thing as his raspy voice (2b) because a raspy foreign voice, a raspy na- 
tive voice, a well-trained native voice and a well-trained foreign voice 
all sound different and embody four different interpretants. Nor do ei- 
ther museme 2a or 2b mean the same thing as the out-of-tune guitar 
strummed irregularly with simplified chords (2c) which, in its turn 
does not have the same effect on its own as the concertina without the 
guitar (2d). The total effect of these constituent musemes would also be 
slightly but significantly different without the background noise of 
museme 2e. Moreover, museme 2c (guitar) contains three subsidiary 
structural elements, each of which contributes to its overall meaning: it 
isn't properly tuned (2cl); it's strummed simply and irregularly (2c2); 
and the chords played on it are much more rudimentary than in an of- 
ficial version of the same piece (2c3). Alter or remove any of those three 
structural elements and both the overall structure and probable inter- 
pretants of museme 2c change too. Finally, add museme 1 to the equa- 
tion and you have quite a complex museme stack capable of 
generating, inside a mere second or so, the two radically different sets 
of interpretants (PMFCs) shown at the bottom of each section in Table 
7-1. To quote Mendelssohn again: 

'The thoughts which are expressed to me by a piece of music... are not 

too indefinite to be put into words, but on the contrary too definite.' 19 

Although this discussion of the term museme will have hopefully pro- 
vided a few insights into how musical signs may be constructed, iden- 
tified and deconstructed, I've given the term no conclusive definition, 
simply because I can't. It would after all be foolhardy to try and distil 
the theoretical essence of museme without providing much more exten- 
sive evidence of how the construction (poiesis) and reception (aesthe- 
sis) of individual musical structures are demonstrably and 
systematically linked to things other than themselves within the same 
broad music culture. Initial steps in the investigation of those links 

19. Felix Mendelssohn (1809-47), quoted by Cooke (1959: 6). I've intentionally mis- 

quoted Mendelssohn this time because the words 'which I love' have been replaced 
by an ellipsis ('...'). The words appear correctly on page 171. 
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were suggested in Chapter 6 —'Intersubjectivity'. Still, we are now, af- 
ter discussing the terms object, structure and museme, in a better position 
to expand analytical method into the realm of interobjectivity as we seek 
to identify and interpret structural elements that carry musical mean- 
ing, be they musemes, museme stacks or museme strings. 


Interobjective comparison 


Fig. 7-2. The alogogenic 'black box': two escape routes 



intersubjectivity, 
ethnographic 
observatíon, 
WAs, etc. 

_i_ 

PIVIFC 

Panamusical 
Fields of 
Connotation 


observable links to 
lyrics, dance, moods 
images, action, people, 
places, uses, etc. 

i 

PMFC 

Panamusical 
Fields of 
Connotation 


If procedures establishing shared similarity of response to music between 
several human subjects are called intersübjective (vertical arrow on the 
left in Figure 7-2), then those establishing shared similarity of structure 
between two or more musical objects can be called interobjective. Inter- 
objective procedure is intertextual. It first entails finding structural ele- 
ments in other music that sound like structural elements in the AO. That 
process of establishing musical intertextuality is called interobjective 
comparison. The 'other music' containing structural resemblance to the 
AO is called interobjective comparison material or IOCM for short. That 
type of SOUNDS-LIKE link is represented in Figure 7-2 by the horizontal 
arrow ('structural similarity') between the AO and the IOCM. 

Now, it may seem odd to suggest that referring to other music can help 
us escape from the black box of MUSIC IS MUSIC: it's like advocating re- 
gression into musical absolutism and to the notion that music refers 
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only to itself. That's why it's essential to understand that interobjective 
comparison is only the/irsf of two steps in a procedure relating the AO 
to the PMFCs appearing bottom right in Figure 7-2. Interobjective com- 
parison simply exploits the non-antagonistic contradiction between 
music's intra- and extrageneric characteristics, combining the potential 
of both. Considering first the intrageneric aspect, it's worth recalling 
part of the second tenet in Chapter 2's definition section. 

'[Mjusical structures often seem to be objectively related to either: [a] 
their occurrence in similar guise in other music; or [b] their own context 
within the piece of music in which they (already) occur.' 

As shown in Figure 7-2, interobjective comparison exploits this intrage- 
neric side of the contradiction as a first step (horizontal arrow AO- 
IOCM) in opening up a second store of paramusical information (verti- 
cal arrow between IOCM and PMFC to the right in the diagram). A fic- 
tional example may help concretise this line of thinking. 

Let's say your AO is a short extract of film music containing sounds 
reminiscent of a library music piece called Mysteries of the Lake. Since 
that piece sounds, in part or whole, like your AO, you can assume it 
shares sonic structural traits in common with your AO. If that is so, the 
library music piece qualifies as potential interobjective comparison mate- 
rial — IOCM— linked to the AO by the 'structural similarity' arrow in 
Figure 7-2. At the same time, the library music piece's suggestive title, 
Mysteries ofthe Lake, is an obvious hint at a paramusical field of conno- 
tation (PMFC) belonging to that piece of IOCM (step 2, vertical arrow 
on right in Figure 7-2). Noting also that library music company staff 
characterise the same piece as eerie and icy (also step 2), it's possible to 
summarise the piece's PMFCs so far as mystery, lake, eerie, icy. The 
point of this simple two-step process is that if, as in this fictional in- 
stance, the concepts mystery, lake, eerie and icy are linked to music 
sounding like something in your AO, then it's conceivable that those 
paramusical concepts may also apply to the AO, in short that your ex- 
tract of film music may be linked to a PMFC embodying notions of mys- 
tery, lake, eerie and icy. That is at least by no means unreasonable as a 
hypothesis. The only trouble is that one swallow doesn't make a sum- 
mer, or, less poetically, that one single piece of IOCM and its connota- 
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tions do not prove that the relevant sounds in the original AO actually 
connote whatever mystery, lake, eerie and icy together create by way 
of a PMFC. 

There are several ways of verifying or falsifying individual occurrences 
of paramusical connotation deduced through interobjective compari- 
son. One way is to use the sort of reception tests discussed in Chapter 6 
to check if the VVAs they produce (the vertical arrow of intersubjectiv- 
ity in Figure 7-2) show any consistency with those deduced using 
IOCM. Put simply, do the two sets of PMFC at the bottom of the dia- 
gram match up? If, for instance, staying with the MYSTERY LAKE exam- 
ple, reception test respondents associate to not just mystery, lake, eerie 
and ICY but also to things like SWIRLING MIST, DARK FOREST and MEDIEVAL 
MYTH, all well and good; but if responses include significant amounts 
of, say, SUNSHINE, AIRPORTS, FASHION SHOWS, HAPPINESS and COWBOYS 
you'll need to think again. 20 But there are other ways of testing initial 
hypotheses of paramusical connotation. 

The more instances of interobjective similarity you find, the better your 
chances will be of finding PMFCs relevant to your AO and of examin- 
ing degrees of consistency between the PMFCs to all those different 
pieces of IOCM. For example, still using the fictional mystery lake AO, 
the more IOCM you find connected to PMFCs like mystery, lake, eerie, 
ICY, SWIRLING MIST, DARK FOREST and MEDIEVAL MYTH, the more plausible 
your initial hypothesis will be. On the other hand, perhaps LAKE only 
occurs in conjunction with your initial piece of IOCM and with none of 
the others whose PMFCs veer more towards, say, mist, myth, medieval, 
Lord of the Rings or Harry Potter. If so, you might have to tweak 
your initial hypothesis, that is unless your respondents mention, or you 
find IOCM linked to, particular medieval myth elements like Merlin, 
King Arthur or Excalibur, in which case lake (as in 'the lady of the 
lake') would still be significant. Of course, in the unlikely event of other 
IOCM being connected to PMFCs verbalisable in terms like sunshine, 
airports, fashion SHOWS, happiness and COWBOYS, you'd either have to 
abandon the initial hypothesis or to check how much those HAPPY SUN- 
SHINE airport pieces of IOCM actually resemble your AO in musical- 


20. See also 'Reverse engineering 1' and '2' (p.249, p.251). 
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structural terms. 21 You might also need to ask if the HAPPY SUNSHINE 
airport pieces are conceived in the same broad set of musical idioms as 
the film music cue whose 'message' you're trying to explain in words. 

The collection of IOCM necessary for the sort of procedure just 
sketched can seem like a daunting task, especially if you aren't a musi- 
cologist or practising musician. There are three practical ways, ex- 
plained next, of overcoming this difficulty: Ask A MUSICIAN (with 
caveat), Digital recommenders and Reverse engineering. 

Collecting IOCM 
1. Ask a musician 

Qne of the distinct advantages of interobjective comparison is that it 
treats music as music. Putting not too fine a point on it, you could say 
that it uses (other) music as a sort of direct metalanguage for music. The 
only trouble is that (verbal) language trumps all other sign systems in 
our tradition of knowledge and that IOCM can only be used as a first 
step in the semiotic analysis of music. That said, the direct structural in- 
tertexhiality of interobjective comparison can, as we shall see, produce 
valid insights about the meaning of an AO. Musicians (instrumental- 
ists, composers, singers, studio engineers, etc.) are very useful when it 
comes to tracking down IOCM because of their audio-muscular memory. 

Fig. /S. Numerical keypads One way of conceptualising muscular mem- 

ory (without the audio) is to imagine you're at 
a cash machine and to tap your PIN code on 
the nearest flat surface. You probably have a 
spatial-kinetic-tactile memory of your code 
reinforced each time you withdraw cash and 
you would, if your PIN includes other num- 
bers than 4, 5, 6 and 0, be confused if num- 
bers 1-9 were arranged as shown on the left (A) of Figure 7-3 because 
muscular memory of your pin is based on layout B. You may even re- 
member the gestural pattem of the phone numbers you most often call 
and I bet, if you're not French and you're confronted with a French 


A. Computer B. Cash machine 
number pad or phone 

jjá jjj 
□ □□ □□□ 
□iQ □□□ 


21. You might also, as we'll shortly see, have to check if the happy SUNNY airport 
pieces of IOCM are conceived in the same broad musical idiom as your AO. 
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computer keyboard, that you'll curse every time you need to type A, M, 
Q, W or Z because your hands and fingers are used to making patterns 
on a qwerty, not azerty, keyboard. And what is more annoying than a 
new dvd player or tv whose remote control buttons are placed differ- 
ently to those on your old remote so that the setup menu appears when 
your fingers press where the mute button used to be or the tv changes 
channel instead of turning down the volume? In these cases you simply 
recall and unconsciously repeat hand and finger movements that are 
reinforced by the rewards they regularly produce — money from the 
cash machine, phone contact with your nearest and dearest, your own 
words on the computer monitor, TV adverts with no sound, etc. 

It's very similar with musicians and their physical relation to the 
sounds they've leamt to produce. To illustrate this point in teaching sit- 
uations I often ask keyboard players in the class to 'give me an octave' 
on the nearest available flat surface. Regardless of hand size, they infal- 
libly present a hand shape spanning just over 16 cm between the points 
at which thumb and small finger touch the flat surface. 22 The audio as- 
pect of muscular memory is even clearer in the case of cover band mu- 
sicians who start work on a song they don't know by playing along 
with a recording of the original version (direct audio-gestural mimick- 
ing of the relevant parts). Another example of the phenomenon is when 
musicians trying to transcribe what they hear use gestural patterns pe- 
culiar to their instrument to check that they're hearing the music cor- 
rectly. Even if they produce no audible sound, they hope that their 
gestures will correspond to what they hear in their head. 23 

Air guitar provides another illustration of audio-muscular memory at 
work in music. As the Virtual Air Guitar project website puts it, 'you 
don't really need to know anything about guitar solos, except for how 
rock guitarists perform on stage'. The project team, like conventional 
air guitarists, have observed and mimicked particular gestural pattems 

22. The octave span of most piano keyboards is 164-165 mm. 

23. As a student attending aural training sessions at Cambridge in the 1960s I noticed a 
cellist sliding her hand up and down the neck of her imaginary instrument and a 
horn player pursing his lips in different ways to find the right notes to put down on 
paper. As a keyboard player, I found myself doodling with hands and fingers to 
make the shapes and patterns I thought might produce the sounds I was hearing. 
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in conjunction with particular rock guitar sounds; but they have then 
reversed the process so that particular gestures trigger particular sorts 
of sound without the performer having to play any instrument at all. 24 

These examples of audio-muscular memory, not to mention the prac- 
tice of speech shadowing and its implications for music making, 25 illus- 
trate that hearing musical structures is intimately linked with gesture 
producing those sounds and that this connection almost never involves 
verbal reasoning for it to work. Exploiting this phenomenon makes the 
collection of IOCM more direct and more efficient. 

Let's say you've identified a snippet of music in your AO whose conno- 
tations you want to investigate. All you need do is to ask musicians if 
they've ever before played (or sung, or composed, etc. 26 ) anything like 
that snippet and, if so, in what other piece of music it occurs. The musi- 
cians you ask will usually be able to recall and create or imagine a ges- 
ture that produces something resembling the musical structure in 
question. If they are able to isolate and identify that structure, they may 
even be able to imagine it in other pieces of music, perhaps a bit higher 
or lower, or a bit faster or slower, with a different 'before' or 'after', 
maybe in a different key or on a different instrument, or, if sung, with 
different words, etc., etc. In any case, that's how I work to find my own 
IOCM and if I'm unable to come up with anything because I'm unfamil- 
iar with repertoire relevant to the snippet or sound in question, I'll not 
hesitate to contact those who know it better and to ask them instead. 
For example, I've never been a brass player and I needed to test my gut 
feeling that the horn whoops in the theme for the 1970s TV series Kojak 
were heroic. That's why I asked a friend who played French horn in the 
local symphony orchestra to tell me if, and if so where, he'd played 
such whoops before. He immediately came up with licks from Richard 
Strauss's Ein Heldenleben and the Haupttema des Mannes from Don Juan, 
as well as with the main Star Wars theme — all highly heroic. 27 

24. See Dairguitar.tml.hut.fi/ for more. 

25. Speech shadowing: repeating speech immediately (c. 200 ms) after hearing it (aver- 
age delay duration of a speech syllable); see Wikipedia quoting Marslen-Wilson 
(1973) 'Linguistic structure and speech shadowing at very short latencies' in Nature, 
(5417): 522-3; see also WORKING MEMORY and PHONOLOGICAL LOOP (pp. 272-273). 

26. You could add 'or conducted, or recorded' to the list because both conductors and 
recording engineers use particular gestures to produce particular musical effects. 
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The great advantage of interobjective comparison is that it bypasses the 
frustrating exercise of trying to describe music in words. It arrives at its 
approximate verbal hints of musical meaning (the PMFCs lower right 
in Figure 7-2, p.238) interobjectively, i.e. primarily through demonstra- 
ble musical-structural connection. The second step linking the IOCM to 
its verbally denotable PMFCs is merely a matter of registering previ- 
ously established connections between particular musical structures 
and particular words (e.g. titles, lyrics), or particular types of people, 
action, space, energy, location, mood, movement and so on (PMFCs on 
right in Figure 7-2). Such patterns are of course culturally specific and 
warrant an important caveat. 

Caveat 

Since the notion of music as a 'universal language' is so dubious (pp.47- 
50), SOUNDS like connections of the sort just described should as a rule 
be made using only IOCM that is part of the same broad music culture 
as that of the AO. Just as, say, the morpheme [wi :] can, depending on 
various cultural factors, be understood as ive, oui, wee, Wii or iveee!, the 
same melodic figure or instrumental sound or textural sonority is un- 
likely to have the same connotative charge in, for instance, bebop jazz, 
rap, Italian opera and Balinese gamelan music. 28 Therefore, if the 
sound, whose connotations you guess to be, say, 'weird', is from a re- 
cent computer game, then the eerie, icy Mysteries OF the Lake library 
music piece could well be relevant; but if the AO is a piece of traditional 
court music from Cambodia it would almost certainly not. 29 

27. Thanks to Malcolm Page (Tagg, 2000a: 186-200). Heldenleben = Hero's Life; Haupttema 
des Mannes = main male theme. 

28. For more on this issue, see Tagg (2000a: 112-114). See also under Codal incompetence 
in this book (pp. 179-182), especially about 'dissonance' in film music and Bulgarian 
harvest songs. Even the simple pronoun we can on its own carry a range of mean- 
ings, for example: [1] 'we'll arrive on Tuesday' (normal); [2] 'in Chapter 6 we saw...' 
(author's imagined collusion with readers); [3] 'how are we this morning?' (medical 
staff patronising a patient); [4] 'we are not amused' (Queen Victoria's royal wé), etc. 
As for [wi: ]: [1] oui is French for yes; [2] wee is Scottish English for small; [3] the verb 
to ivee is often used in English motherese instead of piss or pee (urinate); [4] Wii is 
Nintendo's gaming console; [5] weeel is a childlike interjection of giddy delight. 

29. Try, for example, 'Roeung Tipp Sangvar' (Sam-Ang Sam, 1999). 
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The sort of cultural incompatibility just alluded to can occur when a 
musician you've asked to provide IOCM, having first managed to re- 
produce the musical structure whose connotative charge you're inves- 
tigating, then places that structure in a musical context irrelevant to the 
broad music culture to which your AO and its listeners belong. For ex- 
ample, I remember hearing something resembling the hook line of an 
Abba song in an orchestral work by Bartók. Although the hand shape 
and movement required to produce (po’iesis) both the Abba and the Bar- 
tók snippets are quite similar they just don't sound the same. This aes- 
thesic impression (not sounding the same) is due partly to differences 
between the tonal, orchestral and rhythmic contexts of the AO (Abba) 
and the potential IOCM (Bartók), partly to the fact that Abba and Bar- 
tók audiences tend more often than not to inhabit different sociocul- 
tural spaces. Although this meant I had to discard the Bartók reference 
in my discussion of the Abba hook line, it did seem right to use IOCM 
from the classical and Romantic periods in the euroclassical tradition, 
as well as twentieth-century popular song from Europe, North Amer- 
ica and Latin America because: [1] the AO itself belonged to the same 
broad musical culture as those repertoires; [2] those musical idioms 
were not unfamiliar to Abba listeners in Sweden in the mid 1970s. 30 

This issue of locating IOCM in relevant musical contexts is, as we'll see 
later, a matter of precision about parameters of musical expression 
—the same tune played first on cathedral organ, then on kazoo will not 
sound the same and does not produce the same effect, so to speak. This 
means that the same structure with a different 'before' and 'after', in a 
different metre, with different instrumentation, etc., etc. cannot be ex- 

30. I'm referring to the tritone motif in Abba's Femando (1975; Tagg, 2000b: 50, ff.) and 
the tritone figure in the last movement of Bartók's Concerto for Orchestra (1943). 
Among the pieces of IOCM culturally relevant to the Abba motif were Swedish Rhap- 
sody (Alfvén, 1903), O sole mio (Capua, 1898), an aria from Bach's Matthew Passion 
(1727), You've Lost That Lovin' Feelin’ (Righteous Brothers, 1964), and Quizás Quizás 
Quizás (Farrés, 1947). All those pieces are from a broad range of repertoires familiar 
enough to Abba listeners in the late twentieth century. I should add that many indi- 
viduals, including myself, inhabit both the Abba and Bartók spheres but that we are 
in this respect more likely the exception than the rule. 
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pected to sound the same, let alone produce the same effect. As the 
Abba-Bartók incident suggests, a po'ietically determined musical ele- 
ment in one piece, isolated and repeated with slight variations in the 
hopes of discovering IOCM, is by definition decontextualised: it as- 
sumes the quasi-autonomous status of poietic structure in a dormant 
state and nothing else. 31 That is clearly unsatisfactory if the aim of sem- 
iotic music analysis is, however tautological it may sound, to explain 
musical semiosis because that in its tum demands the existence of a 
musematic link between s ign (the sonically concrete encoded part of the 
process) and musical or paramusical interpretant (whatever is decoded 
from the sign). This implies that a meaningful musical stmcture — a 
museme, a museme stack or museme string— should ideally be deno- 
table in aesthesic as well as poletic terms. The trouble is, as we saw in 
Chapter 3, 32 that structural descriptors are, in Westem institutions of 
musical learning, overwhelmingly poletic, aesthesic descriptors much 
rarer and more vemacular. It's for this reason essential, especially if us- 
ing musicians to track down IOCM, to be aware of the poletic risks in- 
volved in the process, even though instances of musically or culturally 
incompatible references are thankfully rare. But there are other solu- 
tions to the problems of identifying musical signs in your AO and of 
collecting pieces of IOCM that contain such signs. 

Recommender systems 

Digital music recommender systems like iTunes, Last.fm and Pandora 
have been under development since 2000 and can be a useful starting 
point when hunting for IOCM, as long as their limitations are under- 
stood. These systems are currently designed to make money in various 
ways by using music you already listen to as a basis for suggesting sim- 
ilar music they might be able to sell you. iTunes, for example, takes rat- 
ings from your playlists and compares those with ratings given by 
other iTunes users. By identifying and cross-referencing your tastes in 

31. For explanation and discussion of poietic and aesthesic, see Chapter 3 under 'Struc- 
tural denotation' (pp. 115-120), 

32. See discussion of 'minor major nine chord' v. 'spy chord' (p. 116) and of Van Eyck's 
Arnolfini marriage portrait (p.117). 
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this way, iTunes tries to predict what else you might like to hear or buy. 
Last.fin works in a similar way. However, instead of using ratings, the 
software installed by Last.fm on your computer logs every piece of mu- 
sic you listen to and builds up a detailed profile of your preferences. 
Your song log data is sent to Last.fm's central database and cross-refer- 
enced with log data from other users listening to similar sorts of music. 
It's on that basis that the system tells you what else you 'might enjoy'. 

Unlike iTunes and Last.fm, the Pandora system determines its recom- 
mendations on the basis of musical-structural traits in the music you lis- 
ten to, as long as the music has already been analysed by a member of 
Pandora's team of musician-scrutineers. 33 Since the Pandora system re- 
lies on interobjective comparison (on similarities of musical structure 
observed by musicians) rather than on metamusical information (rat- 
ings, playlist logs, etc.), it's hardly surprising that it currently receives 
so many positive online reviews as a reliable 'SOUNDS LIKE' recom- 
mender system. However, whatever the relative merits of these sys- 
tems, it should be remembered that their function is not to identify and 
compare individual items of musical structure within a piece of music 
but to identify the characteristics of an entire piece with a view to sell- 
ing you more pieces of music exhibiting similar characteristics. That 
said, these systems, particularly Pandora, ought to be able to provide 
you with enough titles of enough music in relevant styles that you can 
then test for structural similarities using your own ears. 34 


33. The analysis of one song/piece/track takes between 20 and 30 minutes and involves 
locating which of between 150 and 500 structural traits apply to the piece and to 
what extent (on a scale of 0-5) (see Qhelp.pandora.com/ [2010-10-16]). This analysis sys- 
tem seems, judging from information available on line (e.g. Qen.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
List_of_Music_Genome_ Project_attributes [2010-10-16]), to be quite exhaustive for rock, 
pop, jazz, rap, Country and other English-language types of popular music, less so 
for others. Pandora will probably become less US-Anglocentric and other music- 
structure-based systems will doubtless provide more sophisticated tools of analysis 
in the near future: see MacDorman et al. (2007), Meyers (2007), Williamson (2007). 

34. Pandora is for reasons of copyright legislation currently (October 2010) only availa- 
ble to US residents. Nor are tune recognition apps like Shazam currently connected 
to any public SOUNDS like type of IOCM database (see end of footnote 33). 
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The more the merrier 

Before continuing with other possible procedures of interobjective 
comparison, it's worth emphasising the following four points. 

1. The more informants you ask to provide IOCM, the more pieces of 
relevant IOCM you are likely to find. 

2. The more pieces of relevant IOCM you find, the greater your 
chances will be of finding PMFCs relevant to your AO. 

3. The more your IOCM structurally resembles your AO, the more 
reliable your argumentation will be about connections between the 
AO and the PMFCs linked to the IOCM. 

4. The greater consistency there is between PMFCs linked to your 
IOCM, the clearer will be your presentation of musical meaning. 

These four points are only guidelines. You just can't expect every music 
analysis to involve a statistically reliable sample of informants, nor an 
exhaustive bank of accurate IOCM for every relevant musical structure, 
nor an unequivocal set of PMFCs for every piece of IOCM relating to 
every musical structure in your AO. But there are a few simple steps 
that can be taken to improve analytical reliability: one is explained in 
the next paragraph, two more under Reverse engineering 1 and 2 
(pp.249-253) and another in the section on Commutation (p.253,ff.). 

If a reception test is part of your analysis (Chapter 6), you can always 
ask your respondents to provide not only the sort of connotations al- 
luded to in the instructions on page 207: you can also ask them to jot 
down the name of any other music, artist, composer, style or genre the 
test piece reminds them of. That extra information may increase the 
size of your IOCM and, consequently, the number of PMFCs associated 
with it. As mentioned earlier, a cross-check between the two sets of 
PMFC at the bottom of Figure 7-2 (p.238) can help verify or falsify your 
hypotheses about the musical meaning of your test piece (AO). 

You can also switch the direction of the arrows in Figure 7-2. That gives 
two more useful ways of testing hypotheses about the meaning of 
sounds in your AO. Both procedures constitute a sort of reverse engi- 
neering by which you theoretically reconstruct sounds in your AO on 
the basis of PMFCs you think may be related to it. The first of these two 
procedures even lets you collect IOCM relevant to your AO without 
having to 'ask a musician'. 
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Reverse engineering 1: from IOCM to AO 

If you're having trouble collecting IOCM for an AO you think commu- 
nicates a certain mood or gives rise to certain connotations, you can 
start with that mood or with those connotations as hypotheses and try 
finding pieces of other music with titles, lyrics, on-screen action, moods 
and so on, that correspond to your hypotheses. For example, if your 
AO is a pop song whose lyrics recurrently include the words teen and 
angel, you can start by entering those words in the YouTube search box. 
Among countless versions of the actual song Teen Angel and innumera- 
ble episodes of the homonymous TV series, you'll also find recordings 
of songs like Teenager in Love, Angel Baby, Tell Laura I Love Her, and Devil 
Or Angel, some of which may well contain passages sounding like 
something in your AO with all its teens and angels. If that exercise 
fails to turn up anything of relevance, you can search the web for song 
lyrics containing teen and angel. If you find any (you will! 35 ), you can 
then go to, say, iTunes or YouTube and search by name for the relevant 
songs whose titles you just found. If any of the songs sound musically 
like your AO, you can count them as IOCM. 

You can of course also use the sorts of search just explained if your AO 
reminds you of music by another artist or composer. Listening to short 
extracts from their music will soon tell you how viable any SOUNDS LIKE 
hunch might be. You can then check if any of the music your searches 
produce is linked to particular lyrics, moods, situations or audiences. If 
a particular extract from the music of another artist or composer bears 
structural resemblance to something in your AO (remembering the cul- 
tural caveat, of course), then those 'particular lyrics, moods, situations 
or audiences' become PMFCs of potential relevance to the discussion of 
meaning in your AO. 

Hunting for IOCM does not necessarily entail online work. You can 
also scour your own or your friends' music collections. In my own anal- 
ysis work I often formulate hypotheses about musical meaning as key- 
words which I then shamelessly use to look for likely titles of CD and 
LP tracks of film music and pop songs, or, if appropriate, of classical 

35. A search for |song lyrics teen teenager angel[ produced 1,200,000 hits [100902]. 
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Lieder, of Baroque arias, Romantic programme music and so on. I also 
search for the same keywords in the filename and title metadata of me- 
dia files on my computer. If those searches produce results (they usu- 
ally do) I then check, either aurally or in the score (if I have it), whether 
there's anything in any of the pieces I manage to locate that sounds like 
anything in my AO. If there is, I note the location of the relevant musi- 
cal structure within each of those pieces, along with the name of the 
piece and, if any, the piece's publishing details. I then add the piece to 
my bank of IOCM. 

But what if you're having difficulties finding IOCM for an AO with no 
obvious verbal, visual or dramatic connections of its own? Perhaps it 
doesn't even have a descriptive title. No problem, as long as you have a 
viable hypothesis about its PMFCs. 

Let's say that our fictitious mystery lake AO has no title, that it's just 
listed as a numbered cue on a limited edition CD for film music buffs. 
As long as I have a hypothesis about its mood (it's the mysterious lake) 
I'm not lost. In fact, having googled the search string I +"library music" 
+mystery lake I I was able, in a couple of minutes and going no further 
than the first few of the 16,500 hits supposedly answering to my search 
string, to hear sample demos from three library music pieces corre- 
sponding well with sonic particularities in the AO. 36 The IOCM I was 
able to locate so quickly consisted of two atmospheric synthesiser 
tracks called Secrets and Unseen, and a symphonic piece entitled Ap- 
proaching Unknoum. This third piece was described by library music 
Staff as 'CAUTIOUS, INTENSE, SURREAL... MOVING, OMINOUS, EMOTIONAL, 
SOARING... ATMOSPHERIC, HAUNTING... MYSTERIOUS, SUSPENSEFUL, APPRE- 

hensive. .. eerie', [giving] 'a sense of the unknown, approaching trou- 

36. The search string I +"library music" +mystery lake I means that the exact word pair 
library music and the single word mystery must both appear in the search results and 
that those also including the word lake should be presented before those that don't. 
Secrets and Unseen are by Stephan Sechi, from the album Drones Vol. 2 - Mysterious in 
the Royalty Free Music Library (Radical A. Publishing) Droyaltyfreemusiclibrary.com/ 
cds/view/id/106. Approaching Unknown is in the mystery section on the Stock Music site 
and is by Steve E. Williams Qstockmusicsite.com/stockmusic/summary/play.cfm/ 
soundjid.367165 [both sites 2010-08-26]. I should maybe have delved further in the 
Google listing and investigated, say, music for Disney's Mystery Lake (Prod. 8201- 
049) or for Super Mario at the 'mysterious lake'. I did not! 
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ble, mystery' [and containing] 'hypnotic flute, celeste, piano and harp 
ostinato'. No actual lake, admittedly, but I still thought the descrip- 
tions sounded about right, as indeed did the actual demo recording an- 
swering to those descriptions. 

The point of these brief sorties into cyberspace is to show how simple it 
can be to find and hear music whose lyrics, title or descriptions tally 
with your hypothesis about what particular structural traits in your AO 
may be connoting. If something in the music of the piece[s] you dis- 
cover through this sort of reverse engineering sounds like something in 
your AO, all well and good: your hypothesis is substantiated, at least in 
part. If not, your hypothesis might be faulty, or your IOCM might be 
conceived in a different musical idiom to that of your AO. 

Whether you've 'asked a musician', used digital recommender systems 
or applied the sort of reverse engineering just described to hunt down 
pieces of IOCM and their PMFCs for your analysis, your findings can 
be cross-checked with results from the reception test you may have 
conducted (see Chapter 6). They can also be cross-checked using an- 
other sort of reverse engineering. 

Reverse engineering 2: recomposition 

Another control mechanism for checking the validity of the PMFCs 
you've collected intersubjectively or interobjectively, or that you're 
simply putting forward as a hypothesis, is to provide musicians with a 
summary of your PMFCs and ask the them to come up with ideas for 
music they think would fit those fields of connotation. Of course, the 
musicians should not know the identity of your AO. The reverse arrow 
in this recomposition procedure goes from either of the two PMFC 
boxes in Figure 7-2 (p.238) up to the AO because you're asking musi- 
cians to reconstruct the AO on the basis of its supposed connotations. 
The obvious point here is that if your musicians suggest structural 
traits similar to those of the AO, your PMFCs will have greater validity 
than if their suggestions don't sound like it. There is, however, one ma- 
jor problem with this procedure. If your musicians can't verbalise their 
suggestions in terms you understand, if you're unable to decipher jar- 
gon like 'a saw-tooth cluster at 110 dB with maximum distortion at 3k' 
(ouch!), and if you can't persuade them to play or record their sugges- 
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tions, then this type of reverse engineering won't work. However, if 
you don't stumble on this sort of problem, 'composing back' towards 
the AO from a set of PMFCs can be a very useful and convincing tool of 
semiotic analysis. 

For example, during a postgraduate musicology seminar in Góteborg 
(Sweden) in the early 1980s, a psychologist from Lund told participants 
what a patient had said when listening to a particular piece of music 
under hypnosis. The instructions to the patient had been to say what 
the music made him/her see, like in a daydream. The seminar knew 
neither the identity of nor anything else about the piece of music that 
evoked the hypnotised patient's associations which were recounted 
roughly as follows by the visiting psychologist. 

'Alone, out in the countryside on a gently sloping field or meadow near 
some trees at the top of the rise where there was a view of a lake and the 
forest on the other side'. 

Using this statement as a starting point, seminar participants were 
asked to make a rough sketch of the sort of music they thought might 
have evoked such associations. The seminar's collective sketch sugges- 
tion, which took about thirty minutes to produce, consisted of very 
quiet high notes sustained in the violins and a very quiet low note sus- 
tained in the cellos and basses. These two ongoing, extremely calm 
pitch polarities were in consonant relation to each other. A rather unde- 
cided, quiet but slightly uneasy melodic figure appeared now and 
again in the middle between the two pitch polarities. A solo woodwind 
instrument (either flute, oboe or clarinet) played smoothly, in a 'folk' 
vein, a wistful but not unpleasant tune that wandered quietly, slowly 
and a bit aimlessly over the rest of the barely audible static sounds. 

The seminar's quick sketch proved to correspond on many counts with 
the original musical stimulus —the 'last post' section at c. 4:20 in the 
slow movement from Vaughan Williams' Pastoral Symphony (1922). 
This brief experiment suggests that people with some musical training 
are able to conceive generalities of musical structure linked to given 
paramusical spheres of association, not merely to perceive them. The 
recomposition exercise also suggested that the seminar participants 
and the patient from Lund made very similar connections, albeit in op- 
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posite directions, between specific musical structures and a specific 
paramusical field of connotation. The patient's connotations and the 
seminar participants' musical ideas reinforced each other. 

Whichever methods of IOCM collection and PMFC verification you 
use, one thing is certain: the more precisely you indicate which musical- 
structural element[s] in the AO sound like which structural element[s] 
in the IOCM the more convincing your analysis will be. Besides, a mu- 
sical structure can't be treated as a sign (museme) if it isn't also identi- 
fied as a structure. This structural imperative is usually enough to 
make non-musos nervous, unnecessarily so, as I'll explainunder 'Struc- 
tural designation' (p.256,ff.). First, though, I'll present the last of the 
procedures ('Commutation') allowing you to check the validity of con- 
clusions you may have drawn about which structural elements in your 
AO relate to which PMFCs. 

Commutation 

In linguistics, commutation means substituting one element among sev- 
eral in a group with something else to check if the meaning of the whole 
group of elements changes. For example, replacing the U sound /a/ in 
southem UK English [lAk] ( luck ) with the oo sound /u/ in [luk] ( look) 
changes the meaning of the word, but making the same change from 
[bAs] to [bus] doesn't because [bAs] (southern) and [bus] (northem UK 
English) are accepted regional variants of the same word meaning the 
same thing: bus? 7 Commutation is useful in the analysis of musical 
meaning for determining which structural elements are semiotically 
more or less operative than others. 

Returning once more to the 'official' and 'drunk' versions of your na- 
tional anthem, it's clear from the discussion of their musemes and fea- 
sible interpretants (Table 7-1, p. 229) that some structural elements 
make for more radical differences of attitude towards your nation and 
its flag than do others. For example, replacing the raucous foreign voice 
with kazoo or exchanging the concertina for a ukelele would probably 
not make as much difference to the drunk version as would replacing 


37. Northern English luck [luk] and look [lu:k] sound like look and Luke to Londoners. 
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the raucous foreign singer with an equally foreign classical baritone or 
the concertina player with a proficient pianist on a well-tuned concert 
grand. Similarly, it would change the character of the official version 
quite noticeably if even one member of the choir or orchestra were to 
perform their part out of time or tune, while considerably less differ- 
ence of attitude toward your nation and its flag would result from a 
complete change of personnel from professional symphony orchestra 
to a proficient and well-rehearsed military band. 

This sort of commutation is also called hypothetical substitution and 
more often than not it stays at the what if? stage. But the substitution 
can sometimes make you think of other music that sounds similar to 
the new variant you just imagined or created. That new IOCM may or 
may not be similar to that of your AO. If the new IOCM is different and if 
the PMFCs linked to it doii'l align with those of your analysis object, then 
the structural element subjected to commutation in your AO can be con- 
sidered operative in producing the pmfcs you found to be linked with 
your AO because changing that structural element to something else led 
to different music (the 'new' iocm) and to different pmfcs. Conversely, if 
your commutation leads to the same sort of iocm and pmfcs as those of 
your AO you'll know that the element you replaced with something else 
was not so important in producing the PMFCs in question. An episode 
from an analysis class clearly illustrates this principle. 

At a pop music analysis session devoted to finding IOCM for a 1990s 
electro-dance track I was sure I was hearing a chord shuttle resembling 
that under the hook lines of well-known pop tunes like My Sioeet Lord, 
He's So Fine and Oh Happy Day.3% But when I started playing along with 
the track I discovered it was pitched in an unusual key and that I had to 
force my hands and fingers into unfamiliar shapes. Luckily my stu- 
dents didn't notice how much effort I had to put into making it sound 
like one of the most familiar chord shuttles in the pop repertoire. The 

38. My Sweet Lord (Harrison, 1971), He's So Fine (Chiffons, 1963), Oh Happy Day (Edwin 

Hawkins Singers, 1969). For more on the 'happy-techno' track, see © Source (1997). 

Chord shuttle means changing repeatedly to and fro between two chords. 
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point is that I'd had to do something that was poietically, from my 
point of view as a keyboard player, quite different: it was hard to make 
the music sound like 'the same thing'. The conclusion my students and 
I drew from that episode was that significant changes from the musi- 
cian's poietic standpoint don't necessarily lead to changes of musical 
message because the fact that I'd had to struggle at the piano made not 
a blind bit of semiotic difference. Further discussion ensued and, asked 
what structural features would have made a difference to the musical 
message, the students mentioned different rhythmic and accentual pat- 
terning, a distinctly slower or faster tempo, playing the chords at a no- 
ticeably different pitch, or on an detuned piano or some other 
instrument. We all agreed that making simple changes to rhythm, 
tempo, articulation and instrumentation definitely made a difference 
while transposing the music up or down a semitone made virtually no 
difference at all. By the end of the lesson we had leamt that what musi- 
cians produce usually does make a difference to the message but that 
the degree of semiotic difference at the receiving end doesn't necessar- 
ily correspond to the degree of structural difference perceived by musi- 
cians at the transmitting end. 

The last example of commutation procedure comes from the fictitious 
mystery lake piece. Let's say we've identified sounds in it that we think 
may somehow connote water, that none of the IOCM we found has any- 
thing aqueous among its PMFCs, and that the IOCM contains none of the 
structural elements we've identified as potentially watery in the AO. We 
can first imagine the AO without the sounds we think may be watery 
(i.e. take them out and replace them with nothing). If our AO with that 
omission sounds more like all the IOCM whose PMFCs did not include 
water, then our hypothesis about the watery sounds in the AO may 
have some mileage. But it's less likely to be a question of whether the 
structural element is itself included or omitted as a whole because its 
'wateriness' could depend on any number or combination of factors 
— on volume/intensity, register, timbre, articulation, phrasing, tempo, 
metre, periodicity, tonal vocabulary, acoustic staging, etc. In fact it's in 
conjunction with those parameters of musical expression that commuta- 
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tion is most useful because we can test, at least hypothetically, how dif- 
ferent the music would sound if the values of any (combination of) 
those parameters were to be changed. In short, you have to ask WHAT IF 
structural element x is played faster, slower, higher, lower, smoother, 
choppier, using different notes, in waltz time, with a bossa nova 
groove, by strings or brass, with lots of reverb or dry, with the tune 
more up front or further back, without the bass line, etc., etc.? 

Structural designation 

The structural imperative in interobjective comparison, I wrote a few 
pages ago, is usually enough to make non-musos quite nervous. In- 
deed, how, you may well ask, can someone with little or no formal mu- 
sical training, someone who can't tell a diminished seventh from a hole 
in the wall, be expected to accurately identify musical structures, espe- 
cially given the predilection in conventional music studies for po’ietic 
descriptors of structure? 39 Well, that objection may once have had some 
validity but it has in my view, at least since the mid-1990s, become 
more of an excuse for not confronting music as sound in the study of rnu- 
sic. In fact I think there is today very little apart from epistemic sloth 
and institutional inertia that prevents non-musos from accurately iden- 
tifying musical structures. I state that opinion categorically because 
there are at least two complementary ways of confronting the issue of 
structural designation, neither of which involves any muso skill or jar- 
gon: timecode placement and paramusical synchrony. 

Unequivocal timecode placement 

CD tracks, films on dvd, audio files, video files, etc. all include time- 
code as part of the digital recording. That timecode is either displayed 
or displayable on stand-alone CD and DVD players; it's also present in 
media playback software for computers, tablets and smartphones. As 
long as the piece is digitally recorded or rerecorded, the real time 
elapsed since the start of the piece you're analysing is continually up- 
dated and shown as it is played. This means that you can hit the pause 


39. See under 'Structural denotation', p,115,£f. 
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button when you hear any musical event of interest and note the timing 
at that point. Stand-alone players (CD, DVD, MiniDisc) and normal play- 
back software on computers and smartphones let you pinpoint events 
to the nearest second, standard audiovisual recording and editing ap- 
plications to the nearest fraction of a second. 40 Currently (2012) the best 
solution is to make sure you have your ao as a sound file on the com- 
puter and to open it using audio editing software. That way you can see 
points of relative quiet and loudness, changes in sound wave shape, 
etc. that make it easier to find your way around the piece, as shown in 
the top part of Figure 7-4 on page 258. 

The top line of Figure 7-4 is a screen capture of the whole of the original 
1962 version of the James Bond Theme as displayed by the audio record- 
ing and editing software I use.4)) 44 Using the line tool in an image edit- 
ing application, I've marked up the start points of the tune's sections as 
I hear them. I can label them with vemacular terms like tioangy guitar 
tune and spy chord because I can designate the sound I'm referring to by 
indicating the exact point, to the nearest second, in the tune's timecode 
where that sound first occurs, for example the tzvangy guitar at 0:07 (for 
the entrance of 007 himself), the danger stabs at 1:33' and the final spy 
chord at 1:40. 42 Those structural designations are all accurate and une- 
quivocal. No reader with access to the same recording can be in any 
doubt about the sounds I'm referring to. 43 

40. Resolution is in milliseconds for audio software, in frames per second for video. 

41. Steinberg WaveLab Studio. For software credits, see inside front cover. The screen 
dump is converted to greyscale and made less black to save on printing costs. It's 
also reduced so it fits on the page. If you don't own or can't afford audio editing 
software, don't worry: the music department at your school, college, university or 
local library may well have a site license for that sort of application. 

42. I'm not suggesting that the timing 0:07 is intentional for the entrance of 007! For 
more about the famous SPY, CRIME, DANGER or DETECTIVE CHORD, see p,116,ff. 

43. The duration of the James Bond Theme at YouTube/iTunes is 1:48, not 1:45 as in Figure 
7-4 ('my' version). This discrepancy is due to the fact that the audio file on which 
'my' version is based is an analogue-to-digital transfer of an LP track and that I 
trimmed its initial and final silences to 0.6” and 1” respectively, whereas the iTunes 
file starts with 1.3" and ends with almost 3" of silence. This means that timings in 
Figure 7-4 are 0.7" (~1") earlier than in the iTunes file. 



Fig. 7-4. Screen capture of James Bond Theme (Norman, 1962) in audio editing software display 
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ín, Monty - Dr No (James Bond Theme) 
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The four small screen shots in Figure 7-4 show displays at four points 
in the same mp 3 file of the James Bond Theme, this time using a freely and 
widely available media player. 44 Please note that the total duration of 
the piece is 1:45 and that the screen shots have been taken at (a) 0:07, 
when, appropriately, the 007 tune is first heard; (b) 0:33, when the intro 
retums, not long before the brass first enters with its angular 'danger' 
tune at 0:40; (c) 1:17, a point unmarked in the top line of Figure 7-4; (d) 
1:39 for the famous final spy chord. The timing 1:17 (c) marks the start 
of the last retum of the intro, except that its up-and-down pattem only 
occurs once before the twangy guitar kicks in for the last time. 45 

Simple media playback software is usually enough for simple analysis 
tasks but it has several drawbacks. [1] The pause button can be slow to 
react and you may find yourself noting timings that are a second too 
late. [2] Time resolution isn't perfect and it can be difficult to start play- 
ing the music from exact points inside the recording. [3] You cannot ex- 
tract individual mini-files or construct loops of particular sounds or 
passages you need to listen to repeatedly, or which you need to draw to 
the attention of those providing you with PMFCs or IOCM without 
them hearing what comes just before or after. [4] You cannot display 
enough of your AO on screen at one time to use as visual basis for a 
graphic score or for discussion of overall form and narrative process. 46 

By creating an overview of your AO with precise timings of important 
events and its division into sections (see top of figure 7-4, p.258, and the 
table of musematic occurrence for Abba's Fernando, p.387), you can also 
start referring to musical stmctures relatively, for example the danger 
loopsjust before thefinal chord, or the lastfive notes ofthe twangy guitar tune 
just before it repeats. It is, however, best when in doubt to provide an ac- 
curate timing so as to avoid any confusion about which sound you're 
referring to. 

44. VLC Media Player, see software credits inside front cover. 

45. It's unmarked in the top line of Figure 7-4 to avoid cluttering, as is the event at 1:13, 
the point at which dramatic brass stabs first punctuate the music's otherwise 
unstoppable flow. Observations like this are important because halving the dura- 
tion of passages presenting different material one after the other doubles the rate of 
change and can create an impression of stress and urgency. 

46. Feedback sessions and graphic score, see Chapter 14 (pp. 562-564, 568-572). 
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Paramusical synchrony 

Paramusical synchrony sounds much fancier than what it actually 
means, but it's also much shorter than its explanation which, however 
brief, runs as follows. If, unlike the solely audio version of the James 
Bond Theme, your AO features lyrics, moving images, stage action or 
dance, its musical structures can also be designated by referring to 
paramusical events occurring simultaneously with or in close proxim- 
ity to those structures. Three fictitious examples will suffice to illustrate 
this simple technique: [1] the singer's contented growl on the last ‘oh, baby!' 
in verse 1 (at 0:31 in a pop song); [2] the distant screeching soundjust before 
she pours poison into his whiskey (at 1:02:15 in a feature film on dvd); [3] 
the drum pattern that synchronises with the quick zoom-in on to the lead vo- 
calist's lips (at 2:20 in a music video). It's usually advisable to supple- 
ment this type of structural indication with timecode designation to 
ensure that whoever reads your analysis can find the relevant musical 
structure in the recording without wasting time waiting for the mo- 
ment to arrive. 

Summary ofmain points 

[1] Structural elements in music canbe considered as either: [i] dormant 
structures regardless of semiotic potential; [ii] structural elements that 
can be shown to carry some sort of meaning — musematic structures. 

[2] A museme is a minimal unit of musical meaning but it's often more 
useful to consider meaningful musical units in terms of museme stacks, 
museme strings, or as syncrisis (Chapter 12). 

[3] In addition to the intersubjective procedures described in Chapter 6, 
a musical analysis object (AO: an identifiable and usually nameable 
piece of music) can be subjected to interobjective investigation. 

[4] Interobjective comparison material (IOCM) is music other than the AO 
that sounds like (bears structural resemblance to) the AO. 

[5] The collection of IOCM is the first of two steps in the procedure of in- 
terobjective comparison. The second step involves relating the IOCM to 
its own paramusical fields of connotation (PMFCs). 
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[6] pmfcs related to the IOCM can be posited as pmfcs relating to the AO. 

[7] IOCM can be collected by exploiting the audio-muscular memory of 
musicians. This method is direct and reliable since it is intrinsically mu- 
sical, avoiding the mediation of words and using other music as a sort 
of initial metalanguage for the music under analysis. 

[8] IOCM can also be gathered by searching for music whose title, lyrics, 
accompanying images, connotations, including hypotheses you may 
have yourself, are relevant to the AO. Online searches usually result in 
quick access to relevant pieces of IOCM ('Reverse engineering l'). 

[9] Conclusions about musical meaning drawn from interobjective pro- 
cedures can, if applicable, be cross-checked for viability with reception 
test results (see Chapter 6). They can also be verified/falsified using the 
techniques of recomposition ('Reverse engineering 2') and commuta- 
tion (hypothetical substitution). 

[10] Accurate structural designation is essential in interobjective analy- 
sis. Digital timecode placement and paramusical synchrony are two 
simple ways in which anyone can unequivocally denote musical struc- 
tures without having to use any muso jargon. 
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8. Terms, time & space 

Aboat Chapters 8-12 

'Digital timecode placement and paramusical synchrony are two simple 
ways in which anyone can unequivocally denote musical structures 
without having to use any muso jargon.' 

If that, the last sentence in Chapter 7, is true, why, you may well ask, are 
the next five chapters all about musical structure? One reason is that 
understanding basic structural phenomena like tempo, timbre and to- 
nality provides additional insights into what might be hidden in the 
black box of musical semiosis. Another is that it's impossible to entirely 
avoid poietic terms when referring to musical signs. I've already used 
many such words without any sort of explanation. Page 255, for exam- 
ple, included the following sentence. 

'The "wateriness" [of the music] could depend on any number... of fac- 
tors — on loudness, register, timbre, articulation, phrasing, tempo, metre, pe- 
riodicity, tonal vocabulary, aural staging, etc.' 

Those 'factors', in italics, are categories of structuration I call parame- 
ters OF musical expression. They are sets of properties constituting the 
vast variety of sounds we hear as musical. Just think of the following 
six sorts of musical change: [1] of instrumentation from electronic dub 
mix to string quartet; [2] of volume from loud to soft; [3] of pitch from 
high to low; [4] of tempo from fast to slow; [5] of tonal vocabulary from 
major to minor; [6] of timbre from smooth to rough. Such changes are 
likely to produce different effects on the listener and need to be named. 
The problem is that those parameters (and many more) are already 
subjects of entire books: I just can't deal with them all in detail. It's also 
why, despite valiant efforts to be brief, they occupy the next five chap- 
ters. 

The aim of Chapters 8-12 is twofold. Qne is to complement intersubjec- 
tive and interobjective procedures by providing a perspective based on 
categories of musical structuration: was that 'watery effect' caused by 
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timbre or phrasing, tempo or volume, surface rate or pitch, or by a com- 
bination of all of those, or by none? The other main aim of these chap- 
ters is to provide a conceptual basis for identifying the sonic properties 
operative in creating musical meaning. Two concrete examples of mis- 
taken structural identity should clarify the point. 

Asked to explain why they think a film music cue sounds romantic, stu- 
dents often say things like 'it's the strings'. That's certainly true if string 
instruments are involved but it's also quite misleading because another 
trope of music for strings suggests the opposite. I'm referring to the 
'screeching, stabbing sound-motion of extraordinary viciousness' in 
Herrmann's music for the shower scene in Hitchcock's Psycho (1960). 1 
To distinguish between romantic and psychopathic strings, you have 
to consider parameters like attack (smooth and soft, not sharp and 
hard), melodic and rhythmic profile (continuous, regular, gradually varied 
and overarching, not detached, jerky, sudden and repetitive), phrase 
length (long, not short), timbre (round, smooth and full, not harsh, 
rough and piercing) and harmony (consonant, not dissonant). In short, 
the effect of romance or horror isn't down to the instruments as such 
but to how they are used to play what. 

Another common case of mistaken connotative identity is caused by 
the popular equations MAJOR = HAPPY and MINOR = SAD. Even if this du- 
alism of tonal vocabulary has some validity in the euroclassical reper- 
toire, it's inapplicable to any lively minor-mode chalga, cueca, hornpipe, 
jenka, jig, klezmer, lambada, malagueña, polska, reel, syrtos, tarantella or ver- 
bunkos. If you believe in the minor mode's intrinsic morosity, try acting 
depressed as you sing along to merry minor tunes like Kalinka, Hava 
Nagila or God Rest You Merry Gentlemen. 2 Or else try joyous abandon 
while hearing mournful major-key pieces like Handel's Largo . 3 No, in- 
dicators of happy or sad are less likely to be a matter of tonality (p. 325 
ff.), more likely due to particular usage of parameters like tempo, sur- 
face rate, loudness, phrase length, melodic pitch range and contour, ac- 
companimental register and rhythmic configuration. 

As already mentioned, there's no room here to go into much detail 

1. Psycho is scored entirely for string orchestra (see authoritative entry for Psycho in 
Wikipedia [110822]). The 'viciousness' citation is from Palmer (1990: 277). For discus- 
sion of music for the shower scene in Psycho, see p.511,ff. 
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about the sort of parameters of musical expression just listed. I will at 
best be able to give a rough idea of some of the essential 'nuts and bolts' 
involved in making and reacting to music. Readers requiring more de- 
tail must regrettably look elsewhere. 2 3 4 Another caveat is that I have to 
pay more attention to concepts that conventional music theory treats ei- 
ther confusingly or cursorily (if at all). These priorities are necessary be- 
cause many institutions of musical learning in the West still 
conceptualise parameters of expression hierarchically, as either pri- 
mary — 'syntax-based discrete relational categories (pitch, duration)' — 
or secondary — 'tempo, dynamics, timbre'. Such conceptual hierarchies 
are inapplicable to most of the music we hear on a daily basis. 5 

After a brief discussion of concepts essential to the rest of the book, this 
chapter is devoted to parameters of time, speed, space and movement 
(duration, phrase, episode, tempo, beat, metre, groove, aural staging 
etc.). Chapter 9 deals with issues of timbre and tonality, including sec- 
tions on effects units, loudness, tuning, octave, interval, mode, melody, 
chords, harmony, etc. Chapter 10 is devoted entirely to vocal persona, 
and Chapters 11-12 to the aggregated 'macro' parameters of narrative 
form or DIATAXIS (extensional) and of SYNCRISIS (intensional form). 

Still, before taking on all those structural issues, it's wise to first clarify 
a few fundamental and recurrent concepts like GENRE, STYLE, PARAMUSI- 
CAL FACTORS, the EXTENDED PRESENT, NOTE, PITCH, TONE and TIMBRE. 


2. Examples of 'the merry minor': REEL: Bothy Band (1976); SLIP JIG: Dubliners (1971); 

hornpipe: What Shall We Do With The Drunken Sailor? tarantella: see Tarantella in 
Reference appendix; MALAGUEÑA: Sabicas (n.d.); CUECA: Trukeros (2007); VERBUNK: 
Romafest Gypsy Ensemble (2009); POLSKA: Polska i g-moll (Sahlstróm, 1969; Lindgren 
& Ósterholm, 2008); JENKA: Lehtinen (1963); CHALGA: Elvira (2000); SYRTOS: Tsour- 
dolakis (2010); KLEZMER: Zohar (2007); LAMBADA: Kaoma (1989). For merry minor 
euroclassical pieces try Weelkes (1615), 'Bereite dich Zion' in Bach (1734), or the 
ever-popular B minor Badinerie (=jest/joke) from BWV 1067 (Bach, 1730). For more on 
minor/major, see TLTT: 308-330. 

3. Handel's Largo (1738) is very popular at funerals. Four other examples: [1] The Silver 
Sivan Gibbons (1612): 'Farewell, all joys'; [2] Drop, Drop Slow Tears (Gibbons); [3] 'He 
was despised' from The Messiah (Handel, 1741); [5] 'Che faró senza Euridice' from 
Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck, 1744): 'No hope... in this world' etc. 

4. For fuller treatment of note, pitcli, tone, tonality, timbre, tuning, octave, interval, mode, 

scale, pentatonic, heptatonic, melody, accompaniment, antiphony, melisma, polyphony, har- 
mony, chord, triad, tertial, quartal, voice leading, circle offifths, shuttle, loop, turnaround, 
vamp, drone, heterophony, homophony and counterpoint, see (Tagg, 2009:17-240). 
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Basic concepts (1) 

Genre and style 

According to Fabbri (1999:8-9; 2008:121-136), musical genres evolve as 
named categories to define similarities and recurrences —'rules'— that 
members of a given community find useful in identifying a given set of 
musical and music-related practices. Such rules, writes Fabbri, 

'can be explicit, as in an aesthetic manifesto or a marketing campaign,' 
[but they are just as likely to be] 'implicit or never declared'... 'Rules 
that define a genre can relate to any of the codes involved in a musical 
event — including rules of behaviour,... proxemic and kinesic codes, 
business practices, etc.' 

I interpret Fabbri to mean that particular types of language (lyrics, par- 
alinguistics, metadiscourse, etc.), gesture, location, clothing, personal 
appearance, social attitudes and values, as well as modes of congrega- 
tion, interaction, presentation and distribution, are all sets of rules that, 
together with musical-structural rules, build a larger set of rules identi- 
fying a particular GENRE. The fact that music, as a cross-domain sym- 
bolic system, is central to genre identity should come as no surprise. 
After all, the business rationale of format radio assumes musical taste 

5. The quotes are from course notes in musical stylistics at Ohio State University (Hol- 
land n.d.) and refer to the work of famed musicologist Leonard B Meyer (1989). Hall 
(1992: 209) explains the issue as follows. 'Basic to Meyer's argument are the differ- 
ences between primary and secondary parameters... The primary parameters—mel- 
ody, rhythm, harmony— are syntactic because they can define closure... The 
secondary parameters—tempo, dynamics, texture, timbre—are statistical rather than 
syntactic because they change only in quantity and therefore cannot create closure... 
A central theme [of Meyer (1989)] is that secondary parameters... gain increasing 
dominance over primary parameters and syntactic processes through the nineteenth 
century and into the twentieth. This trend leads... to the increasing structural impor- 
tance of statistical plans as opposed to syntactic scripts, and to the overwhelming 
statistical climaxes by which "unrealised implications... [and] unresolved ten- 
sions... are absorbed and 'absolved'" (p. 268).' Since Meyer himself seems well 
aware of the incongruity (the 'increasing dominance' of secondary 'over primary 
parameters', etc.), it is not his historical observations that are the problem but the 
actual terms 'primary' and 'secondary'. If what seemed once to be primary and sec- 
ondary can, in the light of musical evidence, no longer be usefully conceptualised in 
such clearly hierarchical terms, more accurate, non-hierarchical concepts become a 
necessity. We should really be talking about 'scribal' and 'non-scribal', or 'notatable' 

(transcriptible in French) and 'non-notatable' ( non-transcriptible ) parameters. 
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to be a key indicator of demographic factors (age, income, ethnicity, ed- 
ucation, etc.) defining a target audience. 6 Each subset of genre rules re- 
inforces the others and music is at the centre because, as Fabbri adds, 
'[k]nowing what kind of music you're listening to, or talking about, or 
actually making, will act as a compass', helping you 'choose the proper 
codes and tools' for the genre as a whole. 

Fabbri (1999: 8-9) defines style as: 

'a recurring arrangement of features in musical events which is typical 
for an individual (composer, performer), a group of musicians, a genre, 
a place, a period of time.'...'As a codified ivay ofmaking music, which may 
(or must) conform to specific social hmctions, STYLE is related to GENRE, 
and is sometimes used as its synonym... However, STYLE implies an em- 
phasis on the musical code, while GENRE covers all kinds ofcode relevant to 
a musical event.' 7 

Style can in other words be seen as a set of musical-structural rules or 
norms, genre as a larger set ofcultural codes that also include musical rules. 
This does not mean that styles are mere subsets of genre. For example, 
Morricone's musical style —his personal idiolect— is unmistakable 
whichever genre he's working in: sounds typical of his concert pieces 
turn up in his film scores, some of his film themes closely resemble his 
work with popular song, and his unique style of orchestration can be 
heard in all three genres. 8 

6. Target groups are then sold to advertisers. 'Concerned by the Nazi and Stalinist use 
of radio and movies for state propaganda in the 1930s,... scholars turned to look at 
the impact of the mass media on society'. [They studied] media industries, their pro- 
gram content, and effects on their audiences... [Wjhat began in the 1930s as a concern 
with totalitarian political propaganda became, by the 1950s, the intellectual foun- 
tainhead of "motivation research" — the prime tool of Madison Avenue.' (Denisoff 
and Peterson, 1972: 4-5) See also Karshner (1971) and Rothenbuhler (1987). 

7. The original citation ends:'... style implies an emphasis on the musical code, while 
genre relates to all kinds of codes that are referred to in a musical event, so the two 
terms clearly cover different semantic fields.' The italics and emphasis are mine. 

8. For example, the start of 'Virtual Reality' from Disclosure (Morricone, 1994b) resem- 
bles brass passages in Cantata per VEuropa (1966). The three-note hook of Morricone's 
pop song Se telefonando (1966) is identical to, and receives the same harmonic treat- 
ment as, the 'Falls' theme from The Mission (1986). Morricone's style of orchestration 
(incl. solo viola, wordless solo female vocals, harpsichord, ethereal strings, etc.) is 
also unmistakable in the arrangements he did, in the early 1960s for RCA (Italia), of 
tunes like Tu ca nun chiagne, Non lascerai, Piove and Fascination (Morricone, 1994a). 
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Fabbri's distinction between genre and style is useful for two reasons. 
Firstly, it allows for differentiation between two sorts of STYLE FLAG (pp. 
523 ff.): [a] musical structures that establish a 'home style' (style indi- 
CATORS) and [b] those using elements of another style to refer to a genre 
other than that pertinent to the home style of the music under analysis 
(GENRE synecdoches). The second reason is that, seeing how music and 
musical rules are central to the fusion of other aspects of genre into a 
recognisable (albeit fuzzy) sociocultural whole, it's important to con- 
sider those other aspects of genre, too. And that's why the next few 
pages deal with paramusical matters. 

Parameters of paramusical expression 

Since music is not a universal language (pp. 47-50) it's essential to con- 
sider cultural parameters defining the act of musical communication. 
Obviously, what members of different populations intend by and inter- 
pret from the music they make and hear will vary considerably; and, as 
we saw earlier (pp. 178-182), the same musical structure doesn't neces- 
sarily mean the same thing to all individuals included in the same basic 
demographic. That's one reason why, under Ethnographic intersubjectiv- 
ity (p.l99,ff.), listening mode, venue, activity and scene were put for- 
ward as important initial points in a semiotic approach to music 
analysis. Those general considerations refer back to the communication 
model (pp. 172-178) and can be summarised as follows. 

General aspects of paramusical communication 

1. Who, culturally and demographically, are the music's transmitter[s[ 
and receiver[s[? Do they belong to the same population? What sort 
of relationship exists between transmitter[s[ and receiver[s[ of the 
music in general and at the particular occasion of musical commu- 
nication you're studying? 

2. What motivates receiver[s[ to use the music and what motivates 
transmitter[s[ to create and transmit the music? 

3. What interference (p. 182,ff.) is the intended message subjected to in 
its passage in the channel? Do transmitter[s[ and receiver[s[ share 
the same store of symbols and the same sociocultural norms/moti- 
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vations? What bits of the music do[es] the receiver[s] hear, use and 
respond to? What sort of response is observable? 

4. What aspects of attitude or behaviour at the transmitting and 
receiving ends affect the musical 'message'? 

5. What is the intended and actual situation of musical communica- 
tion for the music both as a piece and as part of a genre, e.g. dance, 
home, work, ritual, concert, meeting, film? Where, physically and 
socially, is the music produced and where is it heard and used? 

These issues of genre rather than style affect what music is actually 
made and heard: they influence which parameters of musical expres- 
sion are operative. Even if cultural context isn't the main focus of your 
study they must be addressed in order to avoid the 'perverse disci- 
pline' of semiotics without pragmatics. 9 

Simultaneous paramusical forms of cultural expression 

As briefly illustrated by clinking glasses, lively chatter and raucous 
laughter in the comparison between the OFFICIAL and FOREIGN DRUNK 
versions of your national anthem (pp. 229-237), musical meanings 
aren't only affected by the overriding sociocultural and acoustic cir- 
cumstances under which the music is created and heard: they are also 
influenced by paramusical expression. Obviously, hearing a rendition 
of your national anthem along with clinking glasses and raucous 
laughter does not have the same effect as hearing it without. Nor does 
the same opening to Richard Strauss's Also sprach Zarathustra (1896) 
mean the same thing in TV commercials for Foxy Bingo or Silan fabric 
conditioner as it did in films like Clueless (1995), My Favourite Martian 
(1999) or Zoolander (2001). It certainly meant something quite different 
in the film that initiated this musical trope of audiovisual gran- 
deur—Kubrick's 2001 (1968)—, not to mention its origins in a philo- 
sophical fantasy novel by Nietzsche. 10 

9. 'Perverse discipline': see pp.146,148, 159 and Eco (1990:259). 

10. For more on Also sprach Zarathustra as audiovisual trope, see Leech (1999); see also 
Songs and Music On TV Ads i Commercials (Brodie, 2010), Songs in TV Commercials 
2009 at Osplendad.com/ads/songs/2009 and Also Sprach Zarathustra: dun... dun... dun... 
duh-dun ! at Otvtropes.org/pmwiki/pmwiki.php/Main/AlsoSprachZarathustra [both 101127]. 
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Checklist of paramusical types of expression 

Paramusical forms of expression connected to a musical analysis object 
are summarised in the eight points listed next. The relative absence or 
presence and properties of the points enumerated are not only able to 
affect the meaning of the music with which they co-occur: they can also 
be used in the process of establishing paramusical fields of connotation 
related to your analysis object. 

1. Paramusical sound, e.g. church bells, background chatter, rattling 
crockery, applause, engine hum, birdsong, sound effects. 

2. Oral language, incl. dialect, accent, idiom, vocabulary used in dia- 
logue, commentary, voice-over or lyrics. 

3. Paralinguistics, e.g. vocal type, timbre and intonation of people 
talking; type and speed of conversation or dialogue. 

4. Written language, e.g. programme or liner notes, advertising mate- 
rial, title credits, subtitles, written devices on stage or screen, 
expression marks and other scribal performance instructions. 

5. Graphics, typeface/font, design, layout, etc: neither this nor OllS 

nor t/iü nor tljíS means the same as THIS, or this. 

6. Visuals, e.g. photos, moving picture, type of action, narrative genre, 
mise en scéne, scene, props, lighting, camera angle and distance, 
POV, editing rhythm and techniques, superimpositions, fades, 
zooms, pans, gestures, facial expressions, clothing. 

7. Movement, e.g. dance, walk, run, drive, fall, lie, sit, stand, jump, 
rise, dive, swerve, sway, slide, glide, hit, stroke, kick, stumble, for- 
wards, backwards, sideways, up, down, approach, leave, fast, slow, 
sudden, gradual. 

8. Location, venue and audience (when, where, and who for), e.g. 
18th-century French aristocrats in a chateau, aliens on the starship 
Enterprise, euroclassical concert hall audience, rock fans at a sta- 
dium concert, 1970s disco clubbers, football match crowd, etc. Sar- 
torial, gestural and other group-behavioural codes are an important 
ingredient of paramusical connotation. 
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Parameters of musical expression 

Parameters of musical expression can be thought of in four main inter- 
related and overlapping categories: [1] Time, speed and space (this chap- 
ter); [2] Timbre and loudness (first part of Chapter 9); [3] Tone and tonality 
(second part of Chapter 9); [4] Totaiity (the parameter 'aggregates', 
Chapters 11-12). Chapter 10 is entirely devoted to ways of designating 
different types of vocal expression. Please remember that very few con- 
cepts denoting parameters of musical expression fit neatly into any one 
of the first three categories and that category 4 includes several by def- 
inition. For example, nothing in categories 2 (timbre and dynamics) or 
3 (tone and tonality) can exist without the parameters of time and space 
(category 1); nor can elements of temporal organisation like rhythm 
and metre exist without timbral, dynamic or tonal patterning, nor can 
tone or timbre be understood without considering pitch and loudness. 

None of this taxonomic untidiness will surprise those familiar with 
cross-domain representation, synaesthesis or music and the brain 
(pp. 62-71). After all, no sound can exist without the movement of an 
object or mass of some kind (incl. air and water) interacting with an- 
other (hitting, stroking, scraping, shaking, ruffling, blowing, stirring, 
etc.), nor can such sound-producing friction occur without energy ena- 
bling the movement which, in its tum, presupposes space in which the 
movement takes place. Even synthesised sound needs energy (electri- 
cal) to generate wave forms of sufficient amplitude to power move- 
ment in speaker and headphone membranes. Since all this sound- 
producing energy and movement occupies both space and time, pa- 
rameters of expression primarily relating to time and space are pre- 
sented first. However, it's virtually impossible to discuss any aspect of 
musical stmcture without using four very common concepts whose 
meanings are often unclear. That's why NOTE, PITCH, TIMBRE and TONE 
each needs its working definition. 11 A piece of music and the extended 
present are two other essential terms requiring at least some sort of 
clarification. We'll start with the latter. 

11. For fuller explanation of NOTE, PITCH, timbre and TONE, see Tagg (2009:17-22). 
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Basic concepts (2) 

Piece of music 

A piece of music is usually delimited, both before and after, by some- 
thing that isn't heard as music (e.g. silence, talking, background sound). 
A piece of music can also start or end when immediately preceded or 
followed by other music that is clearly recognised to have a different 
identity. If a piece of music exists as recorded sound, it will typically oc- 
cupy one CD track or constitute a single audio file. 12 

Extended present 

The extended present, also misleadingly called the specious present, 13, is 
a key concept oftime in music. It can be understood as lasting roughly as 
long as it takes a human being to breathe in and out, or the duration of 
a long exhalation, or of a few heartbeats, or of enunciating a phrase or 
short sentence, i.e. the duration of a musical phrase, or of a short pat- 
tem of gestures or dance steps. Such immediate, present-time activities 
usually last, depending on tempo plus degree of exertion, for between 
around one and eight seconds of external, 'objective' time. 

The extended present is also a concept implied in the distinction be- 
tween the intensional and extensional aesthetics of music (Chester, 1970). 
According to this polarity, a classical sonata form movement (see p.409 
ff.) is more likely to derive interest from the presentation of ideas over 
a duration of several minutes ( extensional diataxis), while a pop song or 
film music cue is more likely to do so in batches of 'now sound' in the 
extended present ( intensional syncrisis). The 3.6 seconds of guitar riff ac- 
companied by bass and drumkit in Satisfaction (Rolling Stones, 1965) is 
a textbook example of rock intensionality in the extended present. 14 

There's no clear boundary between the extended present and the pass- 
ing of time along a unidimensional axis from infinite past to infinite fu- 
ture through a point of supposedly no duration (the present). If you 

12. See also page 230 for definition of 'analysis object' (AO). 

13. Specious means 'superficially plausible but actually wrong' (Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary, 1995). The extended present is not specious: it's a biological reality (see p. 273). 

14. None of this means that sonata form movements never exhibit timbral or metric 
interest or that pop recordings never contain a sense of narrative. It's simply a ques- 
tion of degree and of general tendency. 
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have ever stared transfixed at a sunset over the sea, or drowned with 
delight in the eyes of your beloved, you'll know that NOW can extend 
for many seconds. Time seems to stand still. 1 5 But it's also worth know- 
ing that the extended present has an objective existence inside the human 
brain. For example, ending the spoken sentence you just started relies 
on the short-term storage of information in a different part of the brain 
—the working memory — to that used for medium- and long-term stor- 
age. 16 The phonological loop is a key component in working memory. It 
can hold about two seconds of sound and, like a loop-based tape echo 
unit, involves two stages: short-term storage with rapidly decaying au- 
ditory memory traces and an 'articulatory rehearsal component' that 
can revive those traces. Each phonological loop is like an ongoing mini- 
chunk of information that can be recalled and strung together with up 
to three others in immediate succession (four in all) to produce a larger 
chunk of 'now sound' covering a maximum of around eight seconds. 
This distinction is not unlike that between a computer's RAM and its 
hard drive. It also means that setting the duration of the extended 
present to 'between one and eight seconds', an estimation I've based 
solely on timing a large number of musemes and musical phrases, can- 
not be qualified as specious or dismissed as fanciful speculation. 

Note 

In musical contexts NOTE means four different things: [1] a single, dis- 
crete sound inside a piece of music; [2] such a sound with discernible 
fundamental pitch (p.277); [3] the duration, relative to the music's un- 
derlying pulse (p.288), of any note (e.g. 'quarter note'); [4] the graphic 
representation of a note, according to any of the above definitions, in 
musical notation. Note will be used here in thefirst sense, i.e. to mean 
any single, finite, discrete minimal sonic event in a piece ofmusic, irrespec- 
tive of the event's duration, pitch, timbre or graphic representation. 17 

15. Also known as the specious present, the phenomenon is discussed in more detail by 
Levithin (2006), Poidevin (2009) and Wellek (1963). 

16. This section draws on Baddeley (1992, 2000), Cowan (2001), and Gobet & Clarkson 
(2004); see also M Young (1988: 85-86, 277) and Tagg (1984: 6). 

17. This first definition of note is that used in midi sequencing. 
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Pitch 

Pitch is that aspect of a sound determined by the rate of vibrations pro- 
ducing it. Pitch is scientifically measured in units of sound wave fre- 
quency called cycles per second or Hertz (Hz). 27.5 Hz is, for instance, 
the pitch of the lowest note on a piano ('bottom a'), 4,186 Hz its highest 
('top c '). 18 Pitch is simply the degree ofperceived ‘highness' or 'lowness' of 
a sound. 

High pitch is in general associated with light in both the 'not dark' and 
'not heavy' senses of the word. Perhaps that's because gusts of wind 
scatter leaves, plastic bags and other small, light objects, blowing them 
up into the air towards the sky, the clouds and the sun. Heavy objects 
are more difficult to move, more likely to stay on the ground, which is 
normally perceived as darker and heavier than air. Not only do large, 
heavy objects need lots of energy (a tomado, say, or vast amounts of jet 
fuel) to get them off the ground; their very weight makes them appear 
less volatile, more likely to be understood as heavy, dark or massive 
rather than quick, small or light. 19 Besides, small children have smaller 
bodies and vocal equipment producing 'higher', 'lighter' sounds than 
grown-ups; and the process whereby adolescent male voices break and 
deepen reinforces the same sort of synaesthetic patterning, as does the 
fact that singers tend to use the head register to produce high notes, the 
chest register for low ones. Moreover, the vibrations of a loud bass in- 
strument, or of an earthquake, are felt in the abdomen, whereas disso- 
nant high-pitched sounds are often used in film music as a sort of sonic 
headache to accompany scenes of mental disorder, relentless sunlight, 
etc. 

Along with volume, timbre and duration, pitch is a basic element of 
sound. It allows humans to distinguish between, for example a hi-hat 
and a large gong struck in the same way, or between the top notes of a 
piccolo flute and the lowest ones on alto flute played at the same vol- 
ume with the same sort of attack for the same duration. Now, there's a 

18. The frequency (hz) of perceived pitch rises by a factor of 2 for each octave. Although 
the top a's sound waves oscillate 128 (2 7 ) times faster than those of the bottom a, the 
top a at 3,520 hz is only 8, not 128, octaves higher than the a at 27.5 hz. 

19. The French for HIGH is aigu (= sharp, acute), grave (= deep, solemn) for LOW. 
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problem with that previous sentence because the high or low pitch of 
flute notes is different from the high or low pitches of hi-hat and large 
gong, even though the sound of a big gong contains a lot of low fre- 
quencies and the hi-hat ( quelle surprise!) sounds high. That problem has 
to do with the difference between note and tone. 


Tone 


The difference of pitch between hi-hat and large gong, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, between high and low flute notes is that flute notes, 
high or low, each have one clearly discernible fundamental pitch while hi- 
hat, snare drum, bass drum and gong notes do not. It's this factor of 
clearly discernible fundamental pitch — a concept explained under timbre 
(p.279,ff.)— that determines whether the note in question is also a 
tone. A tone is simply a note of discemible fundamental pitch. 


Fig. 8-1. Periodic and aperiodic sound waves 


b. aperiodic sound wave 
white noise, no fundamental pitch 


a. periodic sound wave 
tone wlth fundamental pltch 



The main reason why, technically speaking, a tone contains a funda- 
mental pitch is because its sound wave rate is steady or periodic, 
whereas aperiodic sounds exhibit no such regularity (fig. 8-1). That's 
why singing is heard as more tonal than talking, whistling more so than 
hissing, groaning more tonal than grunting. All six sounds can be used 
as notes in music but only three of them (singing, whistling and groan- 
ing) are likely to be tonal. It may be worth adding the obvious point 
that, in our culture, tones are the only type of notes with pitch names 
like a, bb, btl, c, cft, etc. 20 That all seems quite straightforward but 
there are at least two major problems with the word tone. 

20. In English, the note name a is pronounced 'A', bb 'B flat', btl 'B natural' and c# 'C 
sharp'. Pitch names can be absolute or relative. Absolute note names designate fixed 
pitch. For example, the note a ('A') must sound at an audible fundamental pitch 
exponentially related to 27.5 hz, i.e. at 27.5 hz (low a), 55 hz, 110 hz, 220 hz, 440 hz 
(concert pitch), 880 hz, 1760 hz, 3520 hz (high) and so on. Note names like doh re mifa 
so la ti (tonic sol-fa) are relative because they designate the relationship of each note 
to whatever happens to be the music's keynote. 
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Qne problem is that tone means so many different things in relation to 
sound. It can refer to aspects of speech that express attitude, as in 'I 
don't like your tone'. 21 It can even mean timbre, as with the 'tone' knob 
on a guitar amp, where tone is short for tone colour. Tone is often used to 
mean not a note of discernible fundamental pitch but the pitch step or 
interval (p. 322 ff.) between two neighbouring tones, as in whole tone 
(e.g. between the notes c and d) and semitone (e.g. between e and f). 

Another critical problem with tone is the use of its derivatives tonal and 
tonality in conventional Western music theory. Given our common- 
sense definition of tone, tonal should logically mean having discemible 
fundamental pitch and tonality should mean any system according to 
which tones are configured in music. Unfortunately, many music 
scholars in the West still use tonal and tonality to refer to just one way in 
which tones are configured — that of the euroclassical repertoire be- 
tween c.1730 and c. 1910. This ethnically, socially and historically re- 
strictive use of the word has bizarre consequences, one being the 
nonsensical dualism TONAL v. MODAL — all modes are by definition 
tonal!—, another the anachronism of twelve-fonc music which despite 
its name is called atonal instead of atonical! 22 To avoid such lexical ab- 
surdity, here are the definitions I'll be using. 

• TONE (;/.): a note with discernible fundamental pitch; 

• tonal ( adj.): having the properties of a tone; 

• tonality (//.): any system according to which tones are configured; 

• TONIC (//.): musical keynote or reference tone; 

• tonical (adj., neol.): having a tonic or keynote. 

21. You can even like or dislike the tone of a letter without a sound being uttered. Tone 
refers also to pitch sequences allowing speakers of tonal languages to distinguish 
between the meanings of phonetically otherwise identical words. In Vietnamese, ma, 
ma and má mean GHOST, BUT and mother respectively. In Swedish, anden can mean 
either THE DUCK or THE SPIRIT, depending on tone. Finally, my name in Mandarin, 
Dáféili, is ÜS6H (= dignity, elegance, reason) but could also come across as 
3SS1K (= sore, bandit, mucus) if the three syllables were incorrectly intoned! 

22. This anomaly may arise because in neo-Latin languages the English word key and 
the German word Tonart, both meaning the configuration of tones in relation to a 
keynote or tonic, also translates as tonalité, tonalitá, tonalidad, etc. The English/Ger- 
man distinction between key/Tonart and tonaiity/Tonalitát is, so to speak, lost in neo- 
Latin languages. This lexical-conceptual problem is discussed in Tagg (2011f: 5-6). 
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Timbre 

Timbre ['taembra] and its adjective timbral ['timbrel] are words denot- 
ing acoustic features that allow us to distinguish between two notes, 
tonal or otherwise, sounded at the same pitch and volume. 23 Timbre, 
sometimes also called 'tone quality' or 'tone colour' ( Klangfarbe ), is a 
complex acoustic phenomenon whose four basic phases were simpli- 
fied by analogue synthesiser manufacturers in an'ADSR' scheme: A for 
attack, D for decay, S for sustain and R for release. The properties of 
each of these elements, and how those properties vary as the sound of 
a note is produced, continues and ends, determine the specific qualities 
of what we hear as timbre. That whole process from start to finish is 
called the envelope (Fig. 8-2, p.278). 24 

The envelope of notes played on drums, piano and other percussion in- 
struments, as well as notes on plucked acoustic instruments, consist of 
only attack and decay. Those played by bowed strings, woodwind, 
brass and electrically amplified instruments contain all four phases. 
The first type of note relies on a one-off action to produce a sound that 
can last from as little as just a few milliseconds (e.g. xylophone) to sev- 
eral seconds (e.g. large gong, loud held note on the piano, as in Fig. 8- 
2a and b). The second type is generated by ongoing action (bowing, 
blowing, electric current, etc., as with the violins and synthesiser in Fig. 
8-2c and d.). These and other distinctions are essential to the under- 
standing of how timbre is produced. However, for the purposes of a 
perception-based semiotic analysis the following three phases, ex- 
plained next, will probably suffice: attack, CONTINUANT and release. 

Attack refers to the initial fraction of a note corresponding to the way 
the note is struck, hit, plucked, scraped, blown, etc. on an acoustic in- 
strument, or 'attacked' by the voice. For example, it's easy to distin- 
guish the same note of the same duration played at the same volume in 
the same position on the same string on the same guitar in the same 
room if the instrument is plucked with the flesh of the thumb rather 
than with a plectrum. 

23. For many important articles about timbre, see ■ Timbre (2005). 

24. This ADSR model (Fabbri, 1984:54) describes how the overall volume of a given 
sound evolves, but excludes other important parameters like variations in frequency 
content in the course of the entire envelope. 
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Release refers to the way a note ends. For example, xylophone and un- 
sustained piano notes end more abruptly than piano notes played with 
the sustain pedal pushed down, or than undamped or unclipped notes 
on, say, guitar, French hom or cello. Release is often audible when vio- 
linists take their bow off the string at the end of a long note (Fig. 8-2c). 


Fig. 8-2.Attack, decay, sustain release: four envelopes 

a. Gong (10”) SeCOüdS 


01 2345 67 



b. Piano: A 440 Hz m/(3”) seCOndS 

0 12 3 



c. vioiins a 440 Hz m/(8”) seconds 

01234 56789 



Continuant is a term I've borrowed from phonetics where it means an 
extendable or sustainable consonant, like /r:/ as in 'Rrreally!' or /(:/ as 
in 'Shshsh!' when you want others to be quiet. 25 I'm adapting continu- 
ant here to denote in a more aesthesically friendly way the ongoing 
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'body' of a note, i.e. the part that is most likely to be heard as tonal, re- 
gardless of whether it's the decay of struck or plucked notes or the sus- 
tain part of notes produced in other ways. Timbral envelopes are 
perhaps easiest to conceptualise using onomatopoeias like ding and 
pling (two small bells?) or twang and blang (two electric guitar sounds?). 
The initial consonants represent the sound's attack, ng its release and 
the vowels its continuant (sustain and/or decay). Unless you're hearing, 
say, a xylophone or short, unsustained notes on piano or guitar, a note's 
continuant is usually, compared to the attack, a longer sound whose 
timbre is acoustically determined by its frequency spectrum, i.e. by how 
much of which frequencies it contains. And that, finally, is where FUN- 
DAMENTAL PITCH COmeS in. 2 6 

As we saw just saw, some musical sounds, like those of the hi-hat and 
a kick drum, although heard as high- and low-pitched respectively, are 
aperiodic (fig. 8-1, p. 275): they have no audible fundamental pitch. The 
frequency spectrum of tonal instruments and singing voices, on the 
other hand, is periodic in relation to a fundamental. Now, a tone sung or 
played at a particular pitch doesn't only consist of waves oscillating at 
the rate corresponding to that single pitch, its FUNDAMENTAL: it also 
contains the sound waves of overtones or harmonics (a.k.a. partials) oscil- 
lating at integral multiples of the fundamental's own frequency. 27 How 
strongly which harmonics are present in which parts of an envelope is 
an essential aspect of timbre. 


25. Moreover, an extended /m/ is characteristic of huMMing, /s/ of hissing and /z/ of 
buzzing; other phonetic continuants in English are / 3 / (zh: 'GGGenre'), /n/ ('NNN- 
ever!'), /f/ ('FFF**k off!') and /v/ ('VWicious!'). Continuants in other languages can 
make a lexical rather than prosodic difference: e.g. ala ['ala] (=wing) and alla ['alla] 
(=a la) in Italian; caro ['kan] (=dear) and ['karrD] (= wagon) in Spanish. 

26. Fig. 8-2 shows only each envelope's amplitude (loudness/volume). Variations in the 
sound's frequency spectrum, e.g. the synth's stereo WAAH-OO-WAAH, the gong's BOI- 
OI-OI-NG effects and the violin sections use of vibrato aren't included. 

27. Sine wave tones contain only the fundamental but all other tones, synthesised or nat- 
ural, contain both a fundamental and a specific configuration of overtones. 
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Fig. 8-3.Sound waves for flute, clarinet, trumpet and piano 28 



The four sound waves shown in Figure 8-3 are all periodic in that they 
all have a regularly recurring wave pattem. They also all have a strong 
fundamental (the first peak in each phase) but the similarities end 
there. Flute tones contain a strong first harmonic, oscillating at twice 
the frequency of the fundamental, but not much else (hence the wave 
form's characteristic single bulge), while tones played on the other in- 
struments consist of a more complex array of frequencies in the har- 
monic series producing more complex wave forms. The almost 
limitless range of combinations of variable amounts of harmonics 
present in a tone — iXsfrequency spectrum— make timbre an essential pa- 
rameter of musical expression. Variations of vocal timbre can be partic- 
ularly expressive and are discussed in Chapter 10. 

With these explanations of basic terms out of the way we can now con- 
front the main topic of the next few chapters — the parameters of musi- 
cal expression. The underlying premise is that change in any of the 
parameters, by definition involving a change of sonic structure, can 
also bring about a change of meaning. 29 


28. (a) and (b) in Figure 8-3 are adapted from Wood (1962: 68-69); (c) and (d) are based 
on images at □ ¡xbtlabs.com/articles/soundfaq/ [101128]. 

29. Can is the operative word. Structural change does not always lead to a change of 
musical meaning (see 'Caveat', p. 244, ff.). It simply does so more often than not. 
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Time, sipeed and space 
Duration 

It may be helpful to think of musical durations in five fuzzy categories: 
[1] MICRO-DURATIONS, lasting typically less than 1 second; [2] MESO-DU- 
RATIONS, equivalent to the time span of at least one but no more than, 
say, eight bouts of the extended present (~ l"-60"); [3] mega-durations, 
ranging from the time occupied by a long advert or title theme (c. 1 
min.), through that of an up-tempo dance number (~ 2 mins.) to the 
standard length of a pop song, rock track, Schubert Lied, or short euro- 
classical movement (~ 3-6 mins.); [4] MACRO-DURATIONS, typical for ex- 
tended euroclassical symphony movements, for jazz or prog rock 
tracks containing multiple sections and/or lengthy solo improvisations 
(~ 6-30 mins.); [5] giga-durations (>~ 30 mins.), as for a complete op- 
era, a Mahler symphony, or a traditional live rága performance. Only 
micro-, meso- and mega-durations need concern us here. 30 

Micro-durations: notes and pauses 

Micro-differences of 100 milliseconds (one tenth of a second), or even 
less, can produce significantly different linguistic and musical effects. 
Figure 8-4 (p. 282) shows the durations in milliseconds (ms) of four dif- 
ferent ways of asking the question 'What did you say?'. Version [a] 
sounds angry - 'WHAT ...[the] jfk DID YOU SAY?!'; [b] asks 
'what did you actually say rather than mean to say?'; [c] sounds robotic; 
version [d] is spoken quickly, as in everyday conversation. 


30. These rough categories of duration tally to some extent with those of human biolog- 
ical cycles. Among those listed by Young (1988: 36) are (with approximate average 
durations): bioelectric nervous waves (1 ms); heartbeat complex (T’); ventilation (4"); 
blood circuit flow (10”); blood flow oscillations (30"); metabolic oscillations (1'40"); 
vasomotor oscillations (640"); fast endocrine oscillations (5'-16’); gas exchange oscil- 
lations (30 1 ). For more on musical time sense see Tagg (1984). 
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Fig. 8-4.'What did you say?' - four patterns of micro-duration 
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At least five points of micro-duration are worth noting here. 

1. Version [a] is longer than both [b] and [c], much longer than version 
[d]. Loudness, pitch, timbre and propulsive reiteration (p. 518 ff.) 
aren't the only parameters determining sonic emphasis because, 
clearly, the more time you spend on one idea, the more it will be 
heard. This observation holds for individual syllables (notes) 
within the phrase (e.g. the what in [a], say in [b]) as well as for the 
whole phrase in relation to other phrases in its vicinity. 

2. Variants [b] and [d] are both articulated as one single and uninter- 
rupted stream of sounds, i.e. legato, Italian for 'joined'. The same 
phrase is broken in variant [a] (anger) by a pregnant pause (tacet is 
Latin for 'is silent') lasting over half a second: 'WHAT [pause] did 
you say?'. The 600-millisecond pause, as long as the whole of vari- 
ant [d], is just as communicative as the 'WHAT' outburst that pre- 
ceded it. Duration of silence in speech and in music can be as 
communicative as duration of sound. 

3. Instead of one unbroken enunciation, all four notes (syllables) in 
variant [c] (robot) are sounded for the same duration (200-250 ms 
each) separated by short silences of equal length (150-200 ms). The 
phrase's notes are presented in a choppy manner (staccato): the 
notes or syllables are detached from the flow of the statement to 
which they would normally belong in human speechh 1 

31. Staccato phrasing is often used in combination with minimal variation of pitch, 
dynamics and note length to create particular types of 'non-human' effects. 
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4. Each note or pause in each of the four variants occupies a micro- 
duration inside a longer duration —the PHRASE 'What did you say?'. 
Those different configurations of micro-durations give each variant 
its own identifiable RHYTHM. 

5. Variation of micro-durations in music corresponds roughly with 
what classically trained musicians call phrasing because those 
durations are constituent elements in a musical phrase. 

The patterning of micro-durations in music can have other significant 
effects. For example, the time difference between placing notes one half 
and two thirds of the way between beats is one sixth of a beat, e.g. 76 
milliseconds at 132 bpm. That micro-duration makes all the difference 
between straight {Vr. J = J"3) and swung ( 2 /b: J.=J }) articulations of the 
beat. Micro-durations are significant because their patterning contains 
important emotional and kinetic information. They are essential in me- 
diating 'feels' that sound choppy or smooth, straight or swung, stutter- 
ing or flowing, distinct or fuzzy, nervous or confident, bold or timid, 
etc., as well as in mediating certain notions of space (p.298 ff.). 

Meso-durations 

Phrase 

Musical phrases are the basic units of meso-durations. Depending on 
tempo and degree of exertion, they can last for as little as one second 
and as much as around eight — the time span of the extended present 
(p.272). Consecutive phrases are usually separated from each other by 
the sort of time it takes to breathe in, especially if played on a wind in- 
strument or if sung. Four seconds is a typical phrase length, equivalent 
to the time it normally takes to in- and exhale (the 'ventilation cycle', 
the duration of the extended present). 32 Pertinent questions to ask 
about phrases are: What is their length? Are they extensive, controlled, 
lyrical or ecstatic? Are consecutive phrases punctuated by breathing 
spaces or presented without csesura? Are phrases short, stressed, 'out 
of breath', just consisting of short motifs ? Is phrase length consistent or 
does it vary? What effects do these phrase lengths create? 

32. Biorhythms: see M Young (1988:36); extended present see p. 272. 
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Motif 

Motifs are either constituent parts of a phrase or extremely short me- 
lodic figures in themselves. They rarely last for more than a second or 
two and are building blocks not only in melodic construction but also 
in instrumental pattems like riffs. Motifs differ from phrases, not just 
by being shorter, but also in that they can be ongoing, as in the obvious 
case of repeated guitar riffs where no breathing space is required . 33 

Periodicity 

A musical period consists of at least one phrase. In many types of dance 
music and popular song PERIODICITY is regular: the periods are of equal 
length, often arranged in multiples of 4 BARs . 34 A period consisting of 4 
bars of 4 metre at 96 bpm (16 beats, 10 seconds ) 34 will most likely con- 
sist of two 2-bar phrases, each lasting 5 seconds. A period consisting of 
8 bars of 4 at 120 bpm (32 beats, 16 seconds) will probably consist of 
four 2-bar phrases, each lasting 4 seconds. 

In urban Western cultures, music relating to gross-motoric movement, 
especially music with an energetic GROOVE (p. 296), is, as just men- 
tioned, usually organised in larger symmetric durational units, typi- 
cally in multiples of four —the four-bar phrase, the eight-bar period 
and so on. This quadratic symmetry of meso-durations applies not just 
to the obvious rectangularity of marches and techno but also to music 
for many types of dance, from slow foxtrots or waltzes to energetic 
jives, jigs, reels or sambas. Such symmetrical periodicity serves to or- 
ganise dance steps into longer pattems, as exemplified in Table 8-1. 
Table 8-1. Gay Gordons 35 step patterns at 112 bpm over 8 bars of 4 (17") 


bars 

secs. 

beats 

dir. 

steps 

1-2 

0-4.3 

1-8 

O 

QC 4 steps forward, turn; QC 4 steps back 

3-4 

4.3-8.6 

9-16 

O 

QC? 4 steps forward, turn; QC 4 steps back 

5-6 

8.6-12.9 

17-24 

O 

QOO under C's right arm held high 

7-8 

12.9-17.1 

25-32 

O 

QC OO, QC OO together, polka twirl 


33. The Satisfaction guitar riff (Rolling Stones, 1964) contains 8 notes (the long top note as 
no. 5) and consists of either two or three motifs, depending on how you count. With 
just two motifs, the first one would cover notes 1-5, the second notes 6-8. The three 
motifs would be: [1] notes 1 and 2; [2] notes 3, 4 and 5; [3] notes 6, 7 and 8. 

34. For discussion of BAR and METRE, see p. 293 ff. 
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Each of the first sixteen footsteps in a Gay Gordons coincides with each 
beat of the music. At 112 bpm that means one beat = one footstep every 
0.54 seconds. Each step pattem lasts four beats (one i bar) or 2.1 sec- 
onds. Each of these two-second, four-beat pattems has the duration of 
a musical phrase and is repeated with minor variations to create a 
larger pattern spanning two bars of 4 (8 beats in 4.3"), a duration still 
within the limits of the extended present. That two-bar pattem is in its 
turn repeated with minor variations to create a four-bar period of six- 
teen beats (4 x i) or 8.6 seconds, a duration equivalent at 112 bpm to 
two bouts of the extended present. The complete 17-second or 8 -bar 
pattem of Gay Gordons steps falls into two clearly distinguishable four- 
bar periods, the first (bars 1-4) containing simple steps forward and 
backward, the second (bars 5-8) featuring two sets of two clockwise 
spins. Ladies (9) spin clockwise eight times and men (<3) four times (O 
in column 5 of Figure 8-1) as both partners proceed in a generally anti- 
clockwise direction (ü in column 4) to complete the entire 17-second 
pattem consisting of 32 beats (8 bars of 4 ). That entire sequence is then 
repeated starting from a new position on the circumference of the 
shared dance floor. Finally, if the whole sequence of steps is repeated 
eight times at 112 bpm the dance will last for 2:17, by which time you 
will have held hands with your partner for 1:43 and spun around in 
each other's arms, polka style, for the remaining 0:34. 

The Gay Gordons example serves two purposes. The first is to illustrate 
the hierarchy of music's meso-durations, ranging from smaller units 
within the extended present, through longer periods incorporating two 
or more such segments, to complete episodes like the entire 17-second 
cycle of dance movements. Periodicity is the operative word here. All 
too often overlooked in conventional music analysis, periodicity sim- 
ply means the way in which musical meso-durations (phrases in particular) 
are configured within the same piece, whether they are long or short, 
regular or irregular, symmetrical or asymmetrical, etc . 36 The second 

35. Gay Gordons: old-time Scottish céilidh dance. Couples follow the same basic steps 
anti-clockwise (O, apart from Ü in bars 3-4) round the dance floor (dir. in column 4). 
Ü in steps column indicates clockwise spinning inside each couple's space. Correct 
online demonstrations of Gay Gordons steps: Hl VmJWf9uk4js, Hl P53f7a5WeOY. 
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point of Table 8-1 is to exemplify the regular periodicity that characterises 
not only most types of dance and march but also work songs, in fact 
any music with an energetic GROOVE (p. 296) relating to gross-motoric 
body movement, be it fast or slow. 

Regular periodicity is common in situations where coordination of 
movement between individuals is essential, as in sharing space on the 
dance floor, marching on a parade ground, or in collaborative tasks of 
manual labour like hoisting the topsail, weighing anchor, cross-cutting 
trees, hauling barges, or track lining a railway. 37 The greater the need 
for concerted simultaneity and the greater the number of people in- 
volved in the activity, the more regular and symmetrical the periodicity 
of music connected with that activity is likely to be. Just consider the 
difference between delivering a political speech (one person) and 
chanting political slogans (many people), or between a 'personal' rock 
ballad like Your Song (John, 1970) and a 'collective' rock anthem like We 
Will Rock You (Queen, 1977), or between country blues (one performer) 
and urban blues (usually several musicians). 38 

Irregular periodicity, on the other hand, is more likely to cause West- 
ern listeners some sort of surprise, even confusion, because it either de- 
lays ('We should be in the next bit by now!') or anticipates whatever is 
expected to happen next ('Whoops! That caught me off guard.'). 39 It's 
also common when the rhythm of lyrics or visual narrative overrides 

36. For overview of parallels in periodic functions of the human body see ftnt. 30, p. 281. 

37. A halyard is good for hoisting sails, a capstan shanty for weighing anchor. For cross- 
cutting and track lining, see B Jackson (1972) and Oliver (1962, 1972), Lomax & Bot- 
kin (1943). For barge hauling, see Volga Boatmen (1965,1997). 

38. Although most of Your Song (singular pronouns) consists of two-bar periods ( 2 xJ at 
c. 126 bpm), there is a slower break section in 4 time at 'How wonderful life is'. 
There's no such irregularity of period to confuse the stadium audience doing the 
plural pronoun 'WE' SINGALONG to the Queen tune. Country blues recordings based 
on the 12 -bar matrix are more likely than urban blues numbers to have irregular 
periodicity: 11, IU/ 2 , HV 2 , 13, 14 bars per cycle are not uncommon in country blues. 
Urban blues performances by John Lee Hooker or Lightnin' Hopkins often retain the 
variable periodicity of country blues. [1] 'Only the most skilled musicians could 
keep up with his unpredictable changes' (inlay notes to Hopkins, 2000). [2] 'Kirkland 
was one of the few who could follow' what Hooker was doing (Paul Trynka's notes 
to Hooker, 2002). Jimmie Rodgers' T For Texas (1927, a.k.a. Blue Yodel #1) is another 
well-known example of a very approximate 12 -bar blues format. 
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the expected regularity of musical events. An extended period of, say, 
4Vi or 5 bars instead of the usual 4 in a popular song can communicate 
something like 'The words are important here and I'm going to fit them 
in even if it means spending a little extra time on them', while cutting a 
period short can tell the listener 'there's no waiting for the next bit'. 40 
However, irregular periodicity can also help create effects at the oppo- 
site end of the spectrum from urgency or confusion. If the music is soft, 
the tempo moderate or slow, the articulation relatively smooth, if there 
are no sudden surprises and, most importantly, if the music features lit- 
tle or no energetic groove, then the symmetric arrangement of meso- 
durations into regular quadratic patterns can be discarded. That helps 
create a reflective, meditative and rhapsodic groove free from the con- 
strictions of movement immanent in the social organisation of time and 
space typical for marching, dancing, work songs or street slogans. In- 
stead, a floating sense of relative stasis and tranquillity can be pro- 
duced, with tonal and timbral parameters helping define its mood as 
serene or desolate, relaxing or foreboding, etc. 41 

Appropriate questions about periodicity might be: Is it constant or var- 
ied? Regular or irregular? What effects are created by the music's peri- 
odicity? Are the lyrics or the dance groove more important? Is it a 
theme tune (regular periodicity more likely) or a piece of underscore 
(irregular periodicity more likely)? Is it a solo or ensemble piece? 

Episode (section) 

Qne step up the hierarchy of durations from phrases and periods, but 
below that of a complete normal-length piece, comes the category of 
SECTION or episode. In point of fact, episodes aren't so much definable in 

39. Cutting a regular period short by a beat or two literally hurries the music forwards. Gas- 
ton Rochon, co-composer of Tout le monde est malheureux (Vigneault, 1976), described 
the 'stumbling' effect of the tune's 11- instead of the expected 12-bar periods. 

40. Differences between regular and irregular periodicity are very clear in the contrast 
between verse and chorus in Ternando (Abba, 1975; see Tagg, 2000b: 49-50, 67-76). 

41. Extended and floatingly irregular or indiscernible periodicity may help communi- 
cate a sense of stasis but that stasis needs tonal and timbral parameters to define its 
mood as, say, agreeable, alien, beautiful, boring, cold, contented, dark, delicate, 
depressing, desolate, empty, eternal, ethereal, fateful, ineffable, inimical, inscrutable, 
light, lonely, nostalgic, ordered, pastoral, peaceful, pleasant, sad, serene, threaten- 
ing, tragic, transcendent, unpleasant, vast, worrying and so on. 
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terms of duration as of their distinctiveness as regards sonic content 
and expressive character. 42 Episodes like verse and refrain, 'A' and 'B' 
sections in a jazz standard, etc. are the basic building blocks of the 
longer narrative processes ( mega-durations ) discussed in Chapter 11. 

Mega-durations 

The basic unit of mega-duration is that of an entire piece, be it a title 
theme lasting less than a minute, a pop song or Schubert Lied lasting 
less than three minutes, or a shortish movement from a euroclassical 
symphony, or a prog rock or jazz track lasting six minutes or more. 
There's clearly no point thinking in terms of mega-duration if the piece 
is a jingle, bridge or tail lasting no more than a few seconds, 43 but even 
a 60-second tv theme tune contains phrases and periods, often also ep- 
isodes. If so, its identity as a piece is partly determined by the way in 
which constituent episodes are managed in terms of order, relative du- 
ration, etc. inside its total duration. 44 We'll return to questions of dia- 
taxis (~ musical narrative) in Chapter 11. 

Speed 

A sense of speed in music is primarily created by using two parameters 
of expression: tempo and surface rate. 

Tempo, beat and pulse 

Musical pulse or tempo is measured in beats per minute (bpm), a rate 
also known as its METRONOME MARKING. Pulsus, the Latin origin of the 
word pulse, means beat, as in heart beat. Metronome markings range 
from 40 to 212. This range of bpm relates directly to human pulse: 40 
bpm is that of a well-trained athlete in deep sleep and 212 bpm that of 

42. Episode: 'a passage containing distinct material' as part of a larger sequence of 
events (Concise Oxford Dictionary, 1995). 

43. For discussion of bridges and tails, see p. 521, ff. 

44. For example, the 49-second theme for the first TV series of Kojak (1971-1973) runs epi- 
sodically as follows: [Ai], a short intro (7") followed by a three-bar phrase/period (5") 
repeated once identically (5”) and again at a higher pitch (6"); [B], a period consisting 
of three 3-second phrases presenting starkly contrasting material (9"); [A^]. a com- 
pacted version of the whole of Ai (8" instead of 18"), ending with an extended final 
chord and final reverb [9”] (Tagg, 2000a: 140-142, 313-321). For episodic form of the 
NYPD Blue theme,4» see footnote 50, p. 291. 
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a baby in a serious state of stress. Most metronome markings are in the 
range 50 to 160 bpm and can also be related to footsteps: 52 bpm for a 
slow funeral procession, 90 bpm for a pleasant stroll, 120 a brisk march, 
160 for long-distance running and 200 for an Olympic 100-metre sprint. 
Tempo provides the underlying pace ofa piece ofmusicA 5 

Tempo beats can be stated either explicitly, as in the obvious FOUR TO 
THE FLOOR kick drum sound of electronic dance music, or implicitly as 
points at regular intervals inferable from the rate at which prominent 
parts of the music seem to move. 

Beat is often used loosely to refer to combinations of tempo, metre and 
rhythm (e.g. 'breakbeat'), but it is strictly speaking no more than the oc- 
currence, at regular intervals of between 0.67 and 3.5 per second (40- 
210 bpm), of points in time comparable with those defining the dura- 
tion of heartbeats or breaths. The constant presence of these elemental 
biological functions throughout life makes them inevitable reference 
points for experiencing and measuring the speed and duration of other 
sound and movement. That's why we can feel a beat in music even if 
none is audible and why the beat, in this strict sense of the word, is not 
only the basic unit of tempo but also of METRE. 4 6 It's also why notes 
sounded regularly at a rate outside the limits of the metronome can't be 
musical beats. If they're much below 50 bpm we'll hear them occurring 
on at least every other beat; if they exceed 200 we'll hear two for every 
passing beat. 47 Such extra-metronomic rates are often important in 
communicating a musical sense of speed, as we'll see next. 

Surface rate 

If tempo, with its pulse quantifiable in bpm, indicates the music's un- 
derlying pace, its surface rate can be measured in notes per minute 
(npm) indicating the speed at which actual notes are sounded or im- 

45. Source: Bra Bdckers Lcikarlexikon, vol. 5 (Hóganás, 1982:145-146). Tempo is easy to 
work out if you have a smartphone. Just download a metronome app, tap the tempo 
as you hear it in the music and the bpm rate will appear on screen. 

46. Upbeat, downbeat and offbeat are discussed under EMPHASIS (p.292). 

47. Some manic DJs may claim they have tracks running at, say, '424 bpm'. That's plain 
nonsense because human footsteps or heartbeats at 424 bpm are impossible. Dancers 
will interpret 424 bpm as either 212 or, more likely, 106 bpm. 
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plied. For example, a HOMOPHONIC hymn sung at 80 £>pm with virtually 
all its notes running at the same rate (80 wpm, i.e. one note per beat) 
sounds much slower than a TV theme tune played also at 80 bpm but 
with plenty of notes running two, three, four or even six times faster 
than the underlying tempo. Put simply, DUM DIDDLEY DIDDLEY DUM 
sounds a bit faster than DUM DIDDLE DIDDLE DUM. definitely faster than 

DUM DID- DID- DUM, and radically faster than DUM - DUM. even 

though the duration between each beat on dum is identical in all four 
cases. 48 Therefore, when talking about a sense of speed in music, it's es- 
sential to consider both the underlying pulse (the tempo, the metronome 
marking, the dum-dum or boom-boom factor, 'the bpm') and the music's 
surface rate (the diddle-diddle or diddley-diddley factor, 'the npm'). 4 ? 
Put another way, tempo (bpm) can usually, though not always, be 
thought of in terms of gross motoric movement and surface rate (npm) 
as fine motoric (p. 63, ff.). 

Now, although surface rate is usually quicker than tempo, it can often 
be the same, as in homophonic hymns, and, occasionally, slower. Con- 
sider, for example, the TV theme for NYPD Blue (Post, 19934))) which 
runs for one minute at a stable 120 bpm. At the start, loud drums estab- 
lish a surface rate four times/asfer (480 npm) than the tempo (120 bpm), 
but at 0:19 the drums fade into the far distance and a pastoral theme, 
carried by sampled cor anglais and a string pad, occupies the fore- 
ground with a surface rate four times slower (30 npm) than the underly- 
ing tempo. The stark contrast of relationship between the constant 
tempo (120 bpm) and the two radically different surface rates (480 and 
30 npm) creates two dramatically different moods giving two very dif- 
ferent impressions of speed and space. 50 

Surface rate tends to vary much more than underlying tempo and is, as 

48. The title theme to The Virginian (TLTT: 277-396) is in 8 at 72 bpm with surface rate 
activity between 216 and 432 npm. 30 informants noted HIGH SPEED as a response to 
that tune while only 14 mentioned speed in response to a rock recording running at 
a faster tempo (112 bpm) but with a surface rate of only 224. See also footnote 49. 

49. For more about tempo and surface rate, see 'Speed, normality and television' in the 
Sportsnight analysis (Tagg & Clarida, 2003: 483-487). N.B. Dum-dums and BOOMs do 
NOT imply underlying beats in many types of Subsaharan music; see 'Upside down 
and back to front', p. 460, ff. 
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the name suggests audible 'on the surface'. Nevertheless, the same sur- 
face rate can often be heard more or less permanently throughout a 
complete episode or entire piece of music. The hi-hat sounding repeat- 
edly in a pop song at twice the rate of the underlying pulse is one case 
in point and its consistent bisection of the beat creates what can be 
called subbeats. Subbeat — the regular subdivision of a beat— is a use- 
ful concept in the understanding of METRE (p.293 ff.). 

Appropriate questions to ask about tempo and surface rate might be: 
Does the music have a regular pulse measurable in bpm? If not, does it 
change suddenly or gradually? 51 If the music has no pulse, what effect 
does that create? If it has pulse, what's the tempo in bpm? Is there's a 
constant surface rate or does it vary? Or are there several simultaneous 
surface rates? How fast (or slow) is the surface rate in relation to the 
tempo? What effect is created by, say, a fast surface rate and a slow un- 
derlying tempo, or by a slow surface rate and a fast tempo? 

Harmonic rhythm 

Harmonic rhythm isn't really a rhythm but a rate, more precisely the 
rate at which different chords (if any) are presented. A single held 
chord, or a very slow rate of harmonic change, is more likely to bring 
about an effect of stasis, quick change between several chords more 
likely to favour a sense of speed. 

Rhythm 

Rhythm has many meanings. 52 Apart from its use as a blanket term to 
cover cyclical events (annual, seasonal, menstrual, daily, etc.) it's also 
often used loosely to refer to one or more of several parameters like 
tempo, surface rate, metre and groove. Here, however, rhythm means 

50. The fast loud drums return to the foreground at 0:46 in the original 1-minute version 
(Q tagg.org/bookxtrax/NonMuso/mp3s/NYPDBIue.mp3 [110819]); the 'pastoral' section starts 
at 0:28 (not at 0:19) in the 3-minute CD version at k’il 5PIb4IrXh9A [110819]). In a per- 
sonal interview with Peter D Kaye (Los Angeles, January 2003, on unpublished DVD), 
Mike Post referred to the 'pastoral' section as 'Irish'. Post's 'Irish' characterisation 
opens a whole can of semiomusical worms that cannot be discussed here. 

51. Gradual speeding up in music is called accelerando, slowing down rallentando. 

52. Rhythnos (QU0póg) originally meant measured motion [or] time. QuOpóg in its turn 
derives from the verb QÉa> (= flow). Rhyme is an earlier derivative from rhythmós and 
has to do with a sense of order, as in the phrase 'without rhyme or reason'. 
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temporal configuration of notes and pauses between notes (short or long, 
weak or strong, etc.) to produce recognisable pattems of sound in 
movement. Such configurations can be heard as smooth or jerky, mo- 
notonous or invigorating, varied or repetitive, and so on. As a specific 
configuration in micro-durations, A RHYTHM can consist of just two 
notes, like the 'Scotch snap' (J^J.), or four notes, like the dadada daahm 
motif at the start of Beethoven's fifth symphony (J J J |J). The eight 
notes of the famous Satisfaction riff also form a rhythm constituting an 
entire musical phrase (3.6": J J. J ! J""JJ,J. JJJI^J) but it can also be heard 
as two elided motifs (J J. JJ”J^, and J. JJ""J^J ). 53 

A single note on its own does not constitute a rhythm, nor, strictly 
speaking, does the ticking of a clock or metronome. When we say the 
clock goes tick-tock we ascribe two different sounds to what is in fact 
an identically repeated single sound. We binaurally configure that one 
sound into a rhythm using a timbral/tonal distinction that seems logical 
for the DING DONG of a two-tone door chime but anachronistic for the 
monotone ticking of a clock. 54 Still, even monotonous ticking can, like 
the inexorable FOUR TO the floor of house and techno, become a 
rhythm if it's in a piece of music containing other temporai configurations 
ofnotes and pauses between notes (rhythms). The monotony thenbecomes 
one of several rhythms that together create a groove, however mechan- 
ical or metronomic it may seem to some. 55 Besides, rhythm usually in- 
volves the configuration of notes into specific, identifiable patterns of 
either pitch or EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis/accentuation 

A note can be emphasised using the following types of accent: 

1. dynamic: the note is louder than those immediately preceding it; 56 

53. Satisfaction: Rolling Stones (1965). A general rule of thumb is that a single rhythm 
pattern ('a rhythm') lasts for between about V4" and 4". It never exceeds the limits of 
present time without being repeated. The longest riff I know is 8”, in Piazza degli 
affari (starts at 0:07, Franco Fabbri on guitar, © Stormy Six, 1982). That riff has two 
parts: one ascending, the other descending (c. 4” each). For extensive treatment of the 
Scotch snap, see ííl Tagg (2011b). 

54. Tick tick: yes; TOCK TOCK: yes; TICK TOCK: I don't think so! Anaphone: see p.487 ff. 

55. In fact that may well be an essential aspect of the groove's aesthetic; see Tagg 
(1984:14-15) and Collins (2002: 376-386). 
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2. AGOGIC: the note itself, or the duration of the note plus the silence 
immediately following it, is/are longer than the notefs] immediately 
preceding it (its upbeat[s], its lead-in or anacrusis); 

3. TONIC: the note clearly diverges in pitch in relation to notes immedi- 
ately before it. 

4. metric: see next, under Metre. 

Metre 

In most types of Western music, emphasised notes recurring at regular 
intervals separated by the same number of beats or subbeats are heard 
as the regular grouping of beats into a metre with metric accents on 
the first note of each group. As we shall see, those beats can be either re- 
inforced by coinciding with one or more of the three other types of em- 
phasis, or contradicted by placing accents elsewhere in the metre. 

The basic unit of metre is the bar or measure. A bar is a duration de- 
fined by a given number of component beats, all of a consistent dura- 
tion definable in beats per minute. 4 ('two-four'), 4 , 4 and s ('six-eight') 
are the commonest time signatures (= symbols indicating metre) for 
music of European origin . 57 The lower figure in the time signatures 4 , 4 , 
and 4 denotes a quarter-note (V4) or crotchet (J), the most common 
scribal unit for designating a single beat of music . 58 The '2', '3' and '4' 
on top in 4 , | and 4 indicate the number of beats in each bar. At 120 bpm 
(J=120), a 4 bar lasts for 1 second, a| or | bar for IV 2 and a 4 bar for 2 
seconds. The 16 subbeats shown in Figure 8-5 (p. 294: 8 beats at 120 
bpm in 4 , 4 , and 4 ; 6 at 80 bpm in s) occupy 4 seconds . 59 In such stand- 
ard types of metre, metric accents are on the first beat ('one') of each 
bar. That beat is also called the downbeat because down is the direction 
of the euroclassical conductor's baton at those points in the music. Bars 

56. Dynamic accents are usually generated during the note's attack phase (see p.277). 

57. Time SIGNATURE: scribal expression of metre. 4,4,4,! are pronounced two-four, three- 
four, four-four, six-eight. 4 can also be written ' 7 ' and referred to as common time. 

58. '120 bpm' can also be written 'J=120' ('quarter-note/crotchet equals 120'). 

59. I is different: the 8 designates eighth-notes/quavers as subbeats. When six quavers 
are heard as three groups of two (TJ J~J J"J) they form three beats to the bar in 4 
metre (J J J). If heard as two groups of three (J J J J J J) they form two groups of VA 
beats (J. J. ), in which case the time signature is 1V4 beats are then heard as 1 beat 
consisting of three subbeats. See also hemiola (p. 458 ff.). 
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are user-friendly units for denoting musical durations because they can 
be both felt and counted as the music actually progresses, whereas 
thinking about duration in seconds is virtually impossible with music 
in progress unless its tempo is exactly 60 or 120 bpm. 

While a recurring rhythmic pattem at a particular tempo and metre 
may be semiotically significant (e.g. slow waltz, frenetic jig, relentless 
march, laid-back ballad, etc.), difference of metre is on its own no guar- 
antee for difference of perceived kinetic effect. For example, although 
music in fast 4 time will more likely sound like a polka or reel rather 
than a lyrical ballad, 4 is the metre not only for swirling Viennese 
waltzes but also for some types of lyrical ballad, as well as for the se- 
date UK national anthem. Similarly, depending on tempo, rhythmic 
patteming and other factors, 8 metre might just as well signal a lullaby 
as a cavalry march, or lively galliard or cueca, while 4 is the most com- 
mon metre for an almost limitless variety of Westem music, ranging 
from up-tempo rock via son and foxtrot to funeral dirges . 60 

Fig. 8-5.Usual Western time signatures, bars, beats and subbeats 
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The explanations just given about metre apply in general to music of 
Central and Western European origin. That music is mainly monomet- 
ric (= uses only one metre at a time) and symmetric, meaning that its 
pattems of strong and weak [sub-]beats are consistently grouped into 
simple multiples of two or three. However, in a lot of traditional music 
from Sub-Saharan Africa, metric practices are much more complex. 
There are often cross-rhythmic configurations running in cycles of 12 or 


60. 4 is also shown as C ('C' for 'common time') in Western music notation. 
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24 subbeats simultaneously divisible into pattems of 2, 3, 4 and 6 sub- 
beats, and with variable placement of what ears raised on monometric 
music hear as up- and downbeats in any one of those simultaneously 
sounding metres . 61 Another tradition of metre differing from that of 
Westem Europe is that found in many types of music from the Balkans, 
Turkey, the Arab world and Indian subcontinent. There, asymmetric 
metre is quite common, featuring time signatures like five (in groups of 
3+2 or 2+3 beats or subbeats), seven (4+3 or 3+4), ten (3+4+3, 3+3+4, 
3+2+3+2), etc.62 

In music from the urban West the most common exceptions to the sym- 
metric articulation of beats and subbeats are those that configure the 
eight subbeats of a 4 bar as 3+3+2 instead of 4+4, or the sixteen subbeats 
of two 4 bars as 3+3+3+3+2+2 instead of 4+4+4+4 . 63 These alternative pat- 
terns involve metric accents, placed on the first note in each group of 
subbeats, that don't coincide with regular points of emphasis in the un- 
derlying metre. Such variation of metric accent is sometimes called 
CROSS-RHYTHM; or, to put it more conventionally, 'if a part of the [bar] 
that is usually unstressed is accented', as with cross-rhythm, it can be 
called 'a syncopation'. 64 Of course, syncopation can also, as noted ear- 
lier, result from dynamic, tonal or agogic accents falling on a metrically 
unstressed point in the bar, but syncopation can logically exist only if 
the music is monometric. If cross rhythm is in operation, as in many 
types of Sub-Saharan traditional music, or if the location of the down- 

61. Such polymetric cross rhythm is often misleadingly called 'polyrhythm'; see p. 457. 

62. Some of the asymmetric metres are called aksak, Turkish for 'limp', not to insult the 
ambulatorily disadvantaged but to denote a gait characterised by unequal duration 
between steps of the left and right foot (3 subbeats for one, 2 for the other). 

63. Uneven grouping of eight subbeats as 3+3+2 is characteristic of the rumba and occurs 
with the rising vocals on 'aah!' just before the hook line of Twist And Shout (Top 
Notes, 1961; Beatles, 1963; Poole, 1963). The uneven grouping of 16 subbeats into 
groups of 3+3+3+3+2+2 is a favourite with Angus Young, as in Shoot To Thrill (AC/ 
DC, 1980); it's also at the basis of the bossa nova claves pattern covering two bars of 
4 . Another common exception is the hemiola which involves six subbeats grouped 
simultaneously or alternately as 2x3 and 3x2, as in the courante, galliard and 'I want 
to be in America' from Wesf Side Story (Bernstein, 1957). The hemiola is also the sim- 
plest form of polymetricity in West African traditional music and forms the rhythmic 
basis of Ibero-American dance styles like the Chilean cueca. See also p. 458, ff. 

64. Benward & Saker (2003:12), quoted in Wikipedia entry on syncopation [110822]. 
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beat varies between instruments or from one bar to the next, as in the 
combination of Cuban Montuno with claves and other 'salsa' patterns, 
there can be no syncopation because the music is, at least to eurocentric 
ears, in a permanent state of cross rhythm or 'syncopation'. 65 Anyhow, 
pattems of metric grouping — of beats, subbeats and accents— are, 
whatever their character, key elements in the construction of different 
'feels' or GROOVES. 

Groove 

Like the grooves on a vinyl record, musical grooves are cyclical. They 
consist of one or more rhythm patterns lasting, as single units, no longer than 
the extended present (usually just a couple of seconds), but those pattems 
have to be repeated several times before they constitute grooves. They fit 
into an overriding tempo and metre, and are usually repeated con- 
stantly, though often with minor variations, throughout entire pieces of 
music, or at least for a complete episode inside one piece. Groove re- 
lates directly to the gross-motoric movement of the human body and is 
most obviously connected to dance, different grooves being suited to 
different types of body movement, step pattems, etc. 66 

Although the musical sense of the word groove originated in discourse 
about one culturally specific type of rhythmic and metric patterning 
—the swing articulation and anticipated downbeats of jazz, later also 
applied to rock, reggae, funk, R&B, etc.— it's a concept that can be use- 
fully applied to any music whose present-time cyclic configurations of 

65. Montuno: 'a repeated pattern of notes or chords with syncopated moving inner 
voices and a differently syncopating bass line' (Wikipedia). That multiplicity of 'syn- 
copation' begs the question 'syncopated in relation to what?' If, with such cross- 
rhythms there's no unequivocal single underlying pattern of metric accentuation 
and placement there can be no syncopation. Listen instead to, for example, Carlos 
Sarduy Dimet's cover (2005) of Compay Segundo's Chan Chan (1985). For something 
more mainstream, try 03:20-04:20 in Tim-Pop con Birdland (Van Van, 2002; relevant 
excerpt at tagg.org\bookxtrax\NonMuso\mp3s\VanVanLoop.mp3 [110822]). See also under 
'Transatlantic cross rhythm' (p.463, ff.). 

66 . '[G]roove... marks an understanding of rhythmic patterning that underlies its role in 
producing the characteristic rhythmic "feel" of a piece'... [I]t is 'the feel created by a 
repeating framework' (Middleton, 1999). Thanks to Francisco Giménez (Granada) 
for suggesting possible similarities between groove and the flamenco notion of palo; 
see, for example, Zanin (2008) and González-Sánchez (2011). 
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tempo, rhythm and metre relate to bodily movement. The Viennese 
waltz, the Chilean cueca, the bourrée, the courante, the jig, the slip jig, 
the reel, the mazurka and the minuet each has its specific groove, as 
does even a march, be it swung like The Washington Post (Sousa, 1889) 
or straight like the Marseillaise (Rouget de Lisle, 1792). This means that 
while mazurka or march grooves may sound 'ungroovy' to jazz or funk 
fans, they are, like it or not, metric/rhythmic configurations connected 
to bodily movement, configurations which, just like jazz or funk 
grooves, are repeated and whose duration as individual occurrences do 
not exceed the limits of the extended present. Of course, a march or ma- 
zurka groove sounds quite different to that of a Funky Drummer loop, 
but there is no reason to reserve such a useful concept as groove for cer- 
tain musical traditions and deny it to others any more than there is to 
insist that a composition must be the written work of one individual, 
rather than, for example, the result of aural collaboration between band 
members with input from producers and recording engineers. 67 

Repeated metric/rhythmic configurations ( grooves in the sense just de- 
scribed) in the music you're analysing might suggest continual or re- 
peated movements like tiptoe-ing through the tulips, or marching to 
war, or trudging to a place of execution, or twirling around as an ele- 
gant couple waltzing in an imperial ballroom, or chopping the air with 
robotic arms, or singing your baby to sleep, or gyrating like a belly 
dancer, or hauling a heavy load, or swimming against the tide, or 
grinding and thrusting your pelvis, or floating on your back in a swim- 
ming pool, or shuffling your feet fast and forwards, or spinning round 

67. Funky Drummer (J Brown, 1970) features the homonymous break by Clyde Stubble- 
field that subsequently used hundreds of times by such artists as The Beastie Boys, 
Compton's Most Wanted, Erik B & Rakim, Ice T, L L Cool J, New Order, Nine Inch 
Nails, NWA, Prince, Public Enemy and Run-DMC; source Rap Sample FAQ Dthe- 
breaks.com/search.php [110210]. Curiosity: for march as 'ungroovy' genre synecdoche 
in a style context of 'groovy' soul groove style indicators, see James Last (1969). 
Compose simply derives from Latin componere/compostum, con- or com- meaning 'with' 
or 'together' and ponere/positum 'put': to compose simply means to put together. As 
an exchange of ideas on the IASPM list in January 2011 showed, some popular music 
scholars are reluctant to talk about composition. They think it sounds too classically 
grandiose just as, inversely, others cannot conceive of a Viennese waltz having 
groove: the word is considered too cool for something considered uncool. 
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with others in an eightsome reel, or galloping hell for leather, or taking 
a leisurely stroll, etc. ad infinitum. In fact it's probably best, if you feel 
uncertain about the lexical niceties of metre and rhythm, to describe 
your kinetic impression of the groove in question in the sort of aes- 
thesic terms just listed. And if you feel uncertain about your own ki- 
netic impressions of that groove you can always test those impressions 
intersubjectively (see Chapter 6). 

Space 

Space is intimately correlated with time and movement. That simple 
assertion is bome out every moment of the day: we have to time our 
own movements through space correctly if we want to cross the road 
without being mn over, to fetch food from the fridge, or, in fact, to take 
any action at all. Even when we're motionless we rely on time and 
movement, as well as on loudness and timbre, to let us know what sort 
of space we're in. The milliseconds it takes for a sound we emit to re- 
bound, once or several times, loudly or softly at 343 metres per sec- 
ond, 68 from different surfaces of different materials placed at different 
angles and distances from our ears help inform us if we're in, say, a 
bedroom, a bathroom, a cathedral, an open field, an empty street or al- 
ley, or a long (or short) corridor in a luxury hotel or large prison. Such 
aspects of acoustic space can be part of live performance but are used 
much more extensively as parameters of expression in recorded music 
where input signals from voices and instruments can be treated, sepa- 
rately or together, so that they appear to be sounding in a particular 
sort of acoustic space. Each acoustic space has a unique profile defined 
by many different parameters determining two sorts of sound reflec- 
tion: ECHO, where retum signals are heard as distinct repeats of part or 
whole of the input signal, and REVERB, where retum signals merge into 
one overall spatial impression. The first question to ask is therefore 
pretty obvious: What kind of space are we hearing in a piece of music 
through the use of echo or reverb? 69 


68 . The speed of sound in dry air at 20°C is 343 metres per second (1236 km/h). 
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Anral staging 

With live acoustic performance we mostly hear just one space unless 
we walk around the venue to check out the sound from different angles 
and distances. 70 But by the late 1920s, after the invention of the coil mi- 
crophone, performance of popular song could include two simultane- 
ous spaces: one for the band in the untreated acoustic space, the other 
for the vocalist who could, through amplification, sing softly in close- 
up to the listener without being drowned out by the band. 71 Since the 
advent of multi-track recording, each STRAND (track, line, part, stream) 
of the music can be treated separately and so placed in different two-di- 
mensional positions relative to the listener's ears in the same given 
space (left, right or centre; near or far). Moreover, each strand of the 
music can also be assigned its own acoustic space that can be combined 
with other strands in the music to form a spatial composite impossible 
'out there' in external reality, but which can be both suggestive and 
convincing inside our heads as virtual audio reality. Aural staging is 
what I call the use of acoustic parameters to create such virtual reality. 72 
Lacasse (2005) explains this sort of sonic mise-en-scéne, illustrating its 
use in two recordings by Peter Gabriel (1992, 2002) in which a powerful 
dynamic between inner thoughts and emotional outbursts is created 
through the subtle treatment of vocal tracks in relation to the rest of the 
music. 73 Widely used and extremely important in film soundtracks, 

69. Reverb and delay template names in any good audio editing software are quite use- 
ful in analysis. My audio software offers templates ranging from 'dense room' via 
'medium hall' and 'sewer' to 'cathedral'. 

70. Two types of exception: [1] polychoral works (cori spezzati) by, for example, Giovanni 
Gabrieli (1554-1612); Tallis's 40-part motet (8x5 voices) Spem in alium (1570); [2] echo 
effects off stage in Baroque opera (e.g. Purcell, 1690). 

71. Without this separation of music into two spaces, crooners like Bing Crosby and Bil- 
lie Holiday could not have 'intimately' reached millions on record or on the radio. 

72. Lacasse (2005) uses ‘phonographic staging' to denote the same thing. I prefer aural to 
phonographic because the latter means related to sound recording (in particular to 
recorded discs), and because aural staging is common in non-phonographic situa- 
tions (film and games sound, sound mixing at rock gigs, Renaissance polychorality 
[—> ftnt 70] etc.). Aural staging covers the mise-en-scéne of any combination of 
sounds, be they vocal, instrumental, musical, paramusical, recorded or live. Dock- 
wray and Moore (2010) use soundbox (Moore, 1993) to conceptualise a rectangular 
stereo space (semi-cube) in which sounds seem to be placed. Since the stereo acous- 
tic horizon is semicircular (p.302), I chose not to use the notion of a box. 
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video games and studio recordings, aural staging is still often over- 
looked as a vital parameter of expression to consider in the analysis of 
the vast majority of music produced since the mid 1960s. 74 

Now there's no room here to even start trying to explain the acoustics, 
neurology or psychology of aural staging because it involves not just 
the representation of particular types of space in music, but also the 
placement of different sound sources in their own spaces, how those 
sound sources are positioned (either stationary or in motion) in relation 
to each other, as well as how each of these various configurations pro- 
duce a specific overall effect on the listener. 75 Without that sort of back- 
ground theory and without the poietic experience of a sound engineer, 
the only viable analytical approach consists of: [1] being aware of aural 
staging and its importance; [2] the aesthesic description of its effects on 
the listener. As with many other parameters of musical expression, this 
approach involves registering and describing its effects on yourself 
and, if possible, on other listeners. Are you hearing a large or small 
space? Or several spaces? What sort of spaces? Which strands of the 
music (e.g. vocals, drums, bass, backing singers, individual instru- 
ments or instrument sections, sound effects, etc.) are in which space? 
Are they situated to the left, right or in the middle? Are they close by, 
far off or in the middle distance? Are they constantly in the same posi- 
tion? Which sounds are internal ('thoughts in sound') rather than exter- 
nal ('statements out loud')? Which sounds are more ambient, creating 
more of background or environment, and which ones are more like a 
figure (near or far) against that background, or in that environment? 


73. Peter Gabriel's Digging In The Dirt (1992) and Darkness (2002); see also Lacasse (1995) 
for detailed analysis of Digging In The Dirt and Lacasse (2000) for the history, aes- 
thetics and semiotics of vocal staging (including many examples). 

74. Awareness of aural staging's semiotic potential is essential and discussed further 
under 'Spatial anaphones' in Chapter 13 (p. 500, ff.).For phonographic staging in 
Owner OfA Lonely Heart (Yes, 1983) and Unfinished Sympathy (Massive Attack, 1991), 
see pp. 500-502. For an illuminating example of how aural staging is used by film 
sound editors, see Tagg (ed. 1980: 52-58). 

75. Suggestions for further reading: Lacasse (2000), Moylan (1992, 2002). 
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Fig. 8-6.3D model (frontal view) Now, even if the most practical 


way of dealing with aural staging 
may be based in interpretations of 
perception, one theoretical issue is 
essential to the understanding of 
how a sense of musical space can 
be mediated. It has to do with how 
the three dimensions of Euclidean 
space (Fig. 8-6) are represented 
acoustically. In two-channel stereo. 



sounds can be placed anywhere on the horizontal (lateral) x axis run- 
ning from left through centre to right ('panning', Fig. 8-7). It's simple: a 
sound placed on the left, right or in the centre will be literally heard as 
coming from that position. With the vertical y axis things aren't that 
simple because music is rarely, if ever, recorded or diffused in vertical 
stereo. In live performance you never see piccolo flutes, hi-hats or so- 
pranos placed significantly higher than bass instruments or voices and 
it's only in the most experimental studios that you'll find tweeters in the 
ceiling or woofers under the floor: everything comes at you from the 
same height. The vertical placement and perception of sound relies in 
other words on a much less literal type of mediation, most obviously on 
pitch parameters. 76 

Fig. 8-7.Speaker placement for (a) two-channel stereo; 

(b) 5.1 surround sound 



76. Another possible factor determining our ability to vertically locate a sound, be it 
high or low pitched, is the pattern we hear of sounds reflected on horizontal or slop- 
ing surfaces, on the time those reflections take to reach our ears in relation to the 
original sound source, and on the timbral properties of those sounds. 
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The third dimension (z axis) has no standard adjectival label equivalent 
to the horizontal and vertical of the x and y axes. Often referred to as 
'depth', the z axis might be more accurately called frontal in terms of 
simple stereo and FRONTAL-RETRAL in a surround-sound setup (Fig. 8-7). 
In fact, the z axis can, strictly speaking, only work properly in surround 
sound because if points on the x axis range from far left to far right, and 
those on the y axis from high up to low down, then those on the z axis 
must logically range from far behind to far in front of the listener. 'Far' 
is the operative word here because we are dealing with distance along 
both axes of stereo sound: horizontal (x) and frontal (z). As shown in 
Figure 8-7, the stereo's acoustic horizon traces a semicircle, like the top 
half of a compass face or analogue clock, running from far left ('west' or 
'quarter to'), round through a long way in front of the listener ('far 
north' or 'twelve o'clock') to far right ('east' or 'three o'clock'). Sounds 
can be placed anywhere within that semicircle and their distance or 
proximity to the listener is mediated by setting different values for pa- 
rameters of loudness, timbre and reverb. 77 

This short theorisation should make at least one thing clear: the media- 
tion of acoustic space and the positioning of sounds within that space 
is, with the exception of lateral placement, not so much a matter of 
putting those sounds literally in their respective positions in relation to 
the prospective listener's ears as generating, by other means, sonic data 
that listeners intuitively interpret as relatively to the left or right, far or 
near, high or low, diffuse or compact etc. in relation to an overall space 
that seems large or small, public or intimate, open or closed, and so on. 
The listener is in other words, as Figure 8-7 shows, placed centre stage 

77. 'Stereo location is defined by two parameters: [1] the stereo position of a sound 

source on the stereo array; [2] its diffusion, which refers to the area this sound source 
appears to cover along that array. For example, a hi-hat might seem to sound from a 
precise point on the left-hand side, while a voice might be more [spatially] diffuse'... 
'[DJistance can be defined as the perceived location of a sound source along the 
depth of a recording's virtual sound stage. The sound source will be perceived as 
sounding from a given distance from the listener, within a given environment. 
Although reverberation and loudness obviously contribute to our perception of dis- 
tance, the fundamental parameter responsible for the perception of distance is the 
timbral definition of the perceived sound source'. Lacasse (2005: 3), referring to 
Moylan (2002). 
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with the aural staging arranged around him/her. It's as if the audience 
and the actors — the auditorium and the stage— had changed places. 
Now, this section has mainly dealt with space as a parameter of musical 
expression, but that isn't the same as perception of space in music, as, in- 
deed, was clear in the contradiction between our ability to hear sounds 
vertically and the absence of literal verticality in aural staging. In fact, 
our perception of space in music relies extensively on other parameters 
of expression, many of which are kinetic. To make this link quite clear, 
imagine the sort of movement you would make in which type of space 
when taking the following four actions: crossing the road, fetching milk 
from the fridge, surveying the surrounding countryside from the top of 
a hill at sunrise or sunset, and cramming yourself into an overcrowded 
train at rush hour. Obviously, you don't act as if you're trying to catch 
a rush hour train when you're at peace on top of the hill, or meander 
meditatively with arms outstretched and eyes contemplating the hori- 
zon when you have to contend with other commuters trying to board 
the same busy train. Nor do you rush frenetically to fetch milk from the 
fridge for Grandma's tea on a Sunday aftemoon, just as little as you 
would try to cross a busy road by sauntering three metres into the traf- 
fic as if moving leisurely through the kitchen. Expansive musical ges- 
ture, slow and smooth or quick and sudden, will obviously suggest 
more space than do tight or contained types of gesture, be they nervous 
and claustrophobic or gentle and delicate. 

All these aspects of movement through space can be musically medi- 
ated by the sorts of kinetic anaphone discussed in Chapter 13, espe- 
cially under 'Gestural interconversion' (p. 502 ff.), as by overall aspects 
of compositional texture (Chapter 12). But first we need to identify and 
discuss parameters other than those of time, speed and space. 
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9. Timbre, loudness and tonality 


Timbre 

T he po'íetic basics of timbre have already been explained and dis- 
tinguished from those of tone (pp. 277-280). With its wide vari- 
ety of types of frequency spectrum, attack, sustain, decay and 
release, timbre, in conjunction with particular combinations of pitch 
and loudness, seems to relate synaesthetically with senses of touch, tex- 
ture, grain, consistency and substance (pp. 494-498). With its compo- 
nent parts produced in a matter of milliseconds (p. 278), timbre is a 
parameter of expression suited to the expression of various aspects of 
immediate materiality. Particular combinations of timbre with pitch 
and loudness are often easiest to denote using synaesthetic-aesthesic 
descriptors like rough, smooth, rounded, sharp, hard, blunt, cutting, pierc- 
ing; soothing, watery, airy, sweet, sour, velvety, silky, scratchy; clean, clear, 
crystalline, bright, clear, limpid; dull, dirty, muddy, muffled, nebulous; brassy, 
woody, metallic, grainy, gritty, gravelly; full, fat, fuil-blooded, rich, meaty, 
compact, thick; thin, nasal, spindly, stringy, wiry, hollow; cold, warm, etc. 1 

Since synaesthetic aspects of vocal timbre are discussed in Chapter 10, 
the next section focuses on instrumental timbre, including an over- 
view of effects units and devices (p. 309 ff.). That is followed by an ex- 
ploration of the closely related parameter of loudness (p. 313 ff.). The 
second half of this Chapter (p. 319 ff.) provides no more than a cursory 
account of tonality. It consists of short explanations of such parame- 
ters as pitch, range, register, interval, mode, melody and harmony, all 
of which are covered much more substantially in Everyday Tonality 
(Tagg, 2009). 


1. See also 'Assessment of timbre using verbal attributes' (Darke, 2005). 
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Instrumental timbre 

As a parameter of musical expression, timbre can be understood to 
work in two ways: [1] ANAPHONICALLY —the timbre in question has an 
iconic semiotic connection with the sensations denoted by the sort of 
adjectives listed in italics on the previous page; [2] synecdochally — 
the timbre relates indexically to a musical style and genre, producing 
connotations of a particular culture or environment. 2 These two types 
of timbral semiosis are not mutually exclusive. Let's start with the latter. 

Instrumental timbre as ethnic stereotyping 

The timbre of a musical instrument is often used as part of a genre syn- 
ecdoche (p. 524 ff.) to connote an 'elsewhere' heard from a musical 
'home' perspective, i.e. through the ears of the culture into which it's 
imported. For example, to most non-Japanese listeners the koto or 
shakuhachi is likely to suggest Japan, while Highland bagpipes may 
conjure up generic Braveheart and tartanry notions of Scotland to 
those unfamiliar with differences between a pibroch lament and pipers 
parading to the strains of Scotland The Brave at the Edinburgh Tattoo. 3 
Other well-known examples of ethnic timbre stereotypes are the French 
accordion spelling France (usually Paris) to the non-French, quena or 
zampoñas and charango to signal Andean folk to non-Andean folk, and 
sitar with tablas to evoke a generic India in the ears of most non-Indian 
listeners in the West. All these and countless other examples of ethnic 
instrument stereotyping will only work if listeners are unaware of the 
range of moods and functions with which the relevant instrumental 
sound is associated inside the 'foreign' music culture. 4 

2. For explanations see p. 161 ££ (ICON); p. 487 ££. (ANAPHONE); p. 162 ££. (INDEX); p. 524 
(GENRE SYNECDOCHE). 

3. Pibroch, a.k.a. piobaireachci or ceol mór (= 'big music'): music £or the great Highland 

bagpipes, performed solo and consisting of an elaborated theme with variations. In 
keeping with Hollywood's penchant for jingoistic US stereotypes o£ history, Brave- 
heart (1995) is nearly as inaccurate an account of William Wallace's exploits in thir- 
teenth-century Scotland as the US film U-571 (2001) is of how the Nazi Enigma 
cipher was cracked. Tartanry: ... 'the kitsch elements o£ Scottish culture... super- 
imposed on the country first by the emergent Scottish tourist industry... and later by 
an American film industry' (Wikipedia) [111027]. 
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Instrumental timbre and conventions ofmood and style 

Inside our own familiar and broad tradition of musical cultures in the 
urban West, a symphonic string section can, as we already saw (p.264), 
be used to produce familiar tropes ranging from love and romance to 
violent psychopathy. Similarly, depending on how they play what, 
French horns can be associated with heroism, hunting, danger or lyri- 
cism, 4 5 while the different sounds of a saxophone might lead listeners to 
think of wind bands, big bands, jazz, rock or sex. The sex connotation is 
well established in music for film and television where slightly jazzy 
saxophone licks played legato have so often been used to suggest an 
erotic mood that they constitute a trope, referred to by such epithets as 
SEXAPHONE or HIGH-HEELED SAX. Or, as Ben and Kerry, writing on the TV 
Tropes website put it, 'What's Kenny G doing in everyone's bedroom?' 6 

Despite the sort of differences just mentioned, some kinds of instru- 
mental timbre have more focused connotations because they connect, 
by culturally specific convention, with particular styles or functions. It's 
in this way that the harpsichord is sometimes used in audiovisual pro- 
ductions to suggest olden times, most typically a European eighteenth- 
century upper-class setting, rather than, say, a kitchen-sink drama from 
the 1960s. It's also why the symphony orchestra is linked to either euro- 
classical concert halls and opera houses or to big-budget Hollywood 

4. The list could go on for ever. I confess to shameless exploitation of such ethnic stere- 
otyping in the failed radio signature described on pages 186-189. The quena is a 
wooden (or bamboo) flute ( flauto diritto) with a 'breathy' sound. Zampoñas are 
Andean panpipes, also quite 'breathy'. The charango is a small, quite high-pitched 
instrument of the lute family, usually strummed rapidly and rhythmically. 

5. For French horn connotations see Tagg (2000a: 186-191). 

6. The 'saxophone sex' would most likely be hetero and North American post-1950 
(Qtvtropes.org/pmwiki/pmwiki.php/Main/Sexophone [110920]). The sexophone trope is a 
primary income source for LA sax player Sergio Flores whose 'Official Sexy Sax Man 
Website' (Qthesexysaxman.com [111023]) advertises 'sax-a-gram' services and docu- 
ments his Kenny-G-style blitzing of corporate gatherings and celebrity parties with 
tunes like George Michael's Careless Wliisper (1984) and the sax riff from Baker Street 
(Rafferty, 1978). See also Sexy Sax by Selmer (n.d.) and Frechette (n.d.), plus record- 
ings by Kenny G himself (e.g. Greatest Hits from 1997). For more on 'sexy' 1950s jazz 
tropes, see 'The Church of the Flat Fifth and RI. Cool', 'Dejection or dames?' and 
'Stripping into some looser spending' in the Streetcar named Desire chapter in TLTT, 
pp. 583-7, 595-8). For the French horn sound as heroic or threatening, see Tagg 
(2000a: 185-210); for its lyrical side, try the second movement of Mozart (1786). 
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productions rather than to pub gigs or experimental cinema. And it's 
why the sound of a church organ suggests CHURCH rather than POLE 
DANCING, and at least partly why a legato oboe tune is more likely to 
signal NOSTALGIC PASTORAL IDYLL than an ANGUISHED POST-APOCALYPTIC 
DYSTOPIA. 7 

Anaphonic conventions of instrumental timbre 

Some instrumental sounds act anaphonically (p.487 ff.) in that they re- 
semble sound, touch or movement that exist outside musical discourse. 
Timpani rolls, for example, sound more like the rumbling of an earth- 
quake or of distant thunder than like pattering rain or clinking glasses. 
That's why a timpani roll is more likely to connote danger, as just before 
a daring feat of acrobatics at the circus, rather than the sparkling magic 
of a tinselly fantasy world of a Disney Christmas. The latter would be 
more aptly suggested by the tinkling of a glockenspiel or celesta be- 
cause such sounds resemble those of a music box, which is more likely 
to connote a protected 'olde-worlde' sort of childhood than bombs ex- 
ploding in a war-tom neighbourhood. The tinkling timbre of tiny met- 
allophones also suggest shiny, small, brittle, delicate objects like the 
clinking glasses just mentioned, or like Tchaikovsky's 'Sugar Plum 
Fairy' (1892). By the same anaphonic token, the grainy sound of a seri- 
ously overdriven electric guitar resembles more closely the growl of a 
Harley Davidson or of a Ducati fitted with Termignoni exhaust than of 
a babbling brook, while sonorously smooth viscous string pads are, as 
tactile anaphones, more likely to be linked to sensations of voluptuous- 
ness and romantic luxury than to those of digging up the road with a 
jackhammer. Still, even though there may be demonstrable anaphonic 
resemblance between types of instrumental timbre and what they seem 
to connote, it should be remembered that such semiosis is largely con- 
tingent on culturally specific conventions of stylisation. 8 

7. See p. 522 ff., esp. 'Style indicator' (p. 523, ff.); for oboes and pastorality, see p. 252 
and TLTT: 278-9, 380-5, 504-5; for music and dystopia, see Collins (2002). 

8. For cultural relativity of anaphonic stylisation, see under 'Codal incompetence' (p. 
179 ff.), p. 488, p. 494 ff. For the distorted guitar = motorbike rock trope, see Buzz, 
Grrr, Click and Crash (Tagg, 2011a) and the section 'Bikes, guitar distortion and 
heavy metal' in Chapter 12 (pp. 436-444). 
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Acoustic instrument devices 

The basic principles according to which musical instruments produce 
different timbres in different ways have already been explained (pp. 
277-280) and the rudiments of acoustic instrumental timbre semiosis 
have just been summarised. In addition to these basic considerations, 
acoustic instruments can produce countless different types of attack, 
continuant, decay, release and frequency spectrum by using different 
playing techniques, for example pizzicato, col legno and sul ponte on vio- 
lin, or damping, laisser vibrer, picking and strumming on guitar. Acous- 
tic devices are also used to vary the timbre of many instruments, for 
example the different sorts of mutes used by string and brass players, 
the different sorts of reed types used by woodwind players, the differ- 
ent kinds of mouthpiece available to players of instruments like the 
flute or trumpet, the array of sticks and brushes that drummers use, not 
to mention the variety of registration (stops or tabs) available to organ- 
ists. The range of timbral variation has radically expanded since the 
1960s, first with the spread of electro-acoustic and, later, digital devices 
— EFFECTS UNITS — for treating audio input signals. 

Effects and effects units 

Timbre can be altered by using different types of echo and reverb ef- 
fects, as well as by placement in the stereo space (left/right, far/near), 
and by using different types of microphone placed in different posi- 
tions in relation to the original sound source. Other common alterations 
of timbre are produced by the following sorts of device. 9 

Distortion 

Distortion effects (a.k.a. overdrive, saturation) 10 radically alter the 
character of overtones in a sound's frequency spectrum to create tim- 
bres that have been variously described as rough, gritty, harsh, rich and 
full-bodied. Fuzz, as in the famous Satisfaction riff (Rolling Stones, 
1965), produces a slightly more piercing type of distortion effect. 

9. For concise technical (po'ietic) definitions and more detail about each effect see the 
authoritative 'Effects unit' entry in Wikipedia. It also includes mp 3 demonstrations 
and references to recordings illustrating many of the effects. 

10. Distortion is sometimes also called GAIN, a term that has several other meanings. For 
the GUITAR DISTORTION = ROCK biker daredevil trope, see Tagg (2011a). 
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Filters 

Filter effects are those that boost or weaken particular pitch ranges in 
an audio signal. The most widely used filtering device is the equaliser 
(abbr. EQ). EQ settings can be used to make a signal more or less prom- 
inent in the mix, to get rid of unwanted sounds, or to create specific ef- 
fects like the 'disconnected', disembodied, boxed-in sort of telephone 
sound that has sometimes been applied to vocal tracks. 11 

The talk box is a filter device that sends input audio through a tube 
into the instrumentalist's mouth which, shaped to produce any vowel 
sound, creates output audio giving the impression that the instrument 
is talking. 12 

The wah-wah pedal creates a similar effect to the talk box, except that 
it only covers one binary of vowel sounds — from 'OO' to 'ah' [wa] and 
back [au]. Wah-wah probably derived from acoustic muting techniques 
developed by jazz musicians. As an effects unit, wah-wah is usually ap- 
plied to electric guitar sounds and is common in psychedelic music, as 
well as in certain types of funk and disco. 13 

The VOCODER manipulates frequencies in an audio signal to produce a 
non-human, robotic sort of sound. 14 

Modulation effects 

Modulation effects mix two or more audio signals to create a whole 
array of different sounds. 15 Apart from RING MODULATION, which, de- 
pending on the input signal, produces bell-like or sci-fi sounds, 16 mod- 

11. The TELEPHONE FILTER effect is used, for example, throughout California (Flash and 
the Pan, 1979) and during the verse parts of Come Together (Beatles, 1969). 

12. The TALK-BOX's most assiduous exponent was probably Peter Frampton (e.g. 1976); it 
was also used in Haitian Divorce (Steely Dan, 1976). 

13. Wah-WAH turns up in rock guitar solos by, for example, Hendrix (e.g. 1968) and 
Clapton (e.g. Cream, 1968); and, as 'wacka-wacka' accompaniment, in both the 
theme from Shaft (Hayes, 1971) and Barry White's Love’s Theme (1973). 

14. VOCODERS were much used by Kraftwerk, e.g. in Radioactivity (live, 2004). 

15. 'Some modulation effects mix ('modulate') an instrument’s audio signal with a sig- 
nal generated by the effect called a carrier wave. Other modulation effects split an 
instrument's audio signal in two, altering one portion of the signal and mixing it 
with the unaltered portion'. (Wikipedia entry 'Effects unit' [110906]). 
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ulation effects can be thought of in two main aesthesic categories that I 
call DIFFUSIVE and OSCILLATORY. 

Diffusive effects 

Diffusive effects are those that use various techniques to diffuse a sin- 
gle sound so that its position on the aural stage seems less precise, so 
that it seems to fluctuate or cover more acoustic space. These effects, 
particularly PHASING and FLANGING, create a sweeping, swishing, 
swooshing sort of effect. Chorus effects are similar except that they 
sound fuller and often seem to shimmer rather than swish or swoosh. 
Dubbing (or doubling) is not strictly a modulation effect but it can, like 
CHORUS, make audio input sound bigger (not louder) and create the im- 
pression that there is 'more of the sound occupying more space', espe- 
cially if the original and dubbed tracks are assigned different positions 
on the aural stage. Digital dubbing involves copying the input signal, 
detuning it very slightly, offsetting it by a few milliseconds and mixing 
that copy with the original. Applied frequently to vocal tracks, dubbing 
can be used to flesh out a thin voice or to make a single voice sound like 
two or more of the same vocal persona, or like two or more sides of the 
same vocal persona. Digital dubbing has not replaced 'real' dubbing 
practices in which the artist physically re-records the same passage a 
second time on to a different track. Real dubbing is useful if a radically 
different overdub is required, for example if the singer needs to whis- 
per the words he/she has previously recorded in song so that listeners 
can hear the message both out loud and inside their heads. 17 

Oscillatory effects 

OSCILLATORY EFFECTS are those that add rapid to-and-fro movement to a 
sound. Vibrato involves microtonal oscillation between two pitches 
and is used by classical violin players to give more body to longer 

16. There is much intersubjective agreement about the ring modulator's bell-like effect. 
The 'sci-fi' connotation is from McNamee (2009) who notes that ring modulation was 
used in 1963 to produce the sound of the Daleks ('EXTERMINATE!') in the BBC TV 
series Dr Wlio. Stockhausen's Mixtur (1964) is entirely ring modulated, as is the gui- 
tar solo (01:24-01:45) in Black Sabbath's Paranoid (1970). 

17. This technique was used extensively by Peter Gabriel, for example the lower octave 
overdubbed in Big Time and Mercy Street (1986), the whispers in I Have Tlíe Touch and 
Rhythm OfThe Heat (1982), as well as those mentioned in footnote 73, p. 300. 
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tones. The wide, wobbling, slow vibrato that was once fashionable as a 
device of heightened emotion among Mediterranean opera singers is 
rare in popular song, except for the infamous gospel jaw wobble applied 
to the end of long notes by vocalists performing slow ballads involving 
the public presentation of 'deep personal feelings '. 18 Tremolo involves 
no change of pitch but rapid oscillations in the LOUDNESS (volume) of a 
note. Tremolo produces more of a pulsating, shuddering, or, as the 
name suggests, trembling rather than wobbling sort of effect. 

Loudness effects 

Loudness effect units in common use are COMPRESSION, limiting, GAT- 
ING and the volume pedal. Compression basically makes loud sounds 
weaker and weak sounds louder, thereby compressing the audio sig- 
nal's dynamic range. An audio track can be compressed to make it 
sound fuller and 'tighter' so that it stands out from other input sources. 
Compression is also often applied to the complete mix, to an entire 
song or album, even to the entire output of a radio station. Overall com- 
pression is useful if the music is to be heard in spaces containing a lot 
of extramusical sound, for example when driving a vehicle . 19 

Limiters set a ceiling for the maximum strength of a sound and are 
mostly used to avoid unwanted distortion. Gating does the opposite: it 
sets a minimum level of intensity below which nothing passes through 
into audio output. By excluding certain elements of a sound's attack 
and decay, gating alters the timbre of the input signal. A particularly 
common gating practice is the gated reverb that has often been applied 
to drum tracks in order to create a bigger, more compact sort of 
sound . 20 Strong compression and gated reverb on kick drum tracks are 
largely responsible for the voluminous, sub-bass boof sound of elec- 
tronic dance music's four-to-the-floor 'boochy-boochy' aesthetic . 21 

18. This pop vibrato mannerism was used by, for example, the late Whitney Houston in 
The Bodyguard (1992). It's called gospel jaw because the singer's jaw is clearly seen 
wobbling during the production of the vibrato effect. 

19. See also next paragraph, incl. ftnt. 21. For excessive use of compression and the 
reduction of dynamic range, see p.314 ff. 

20. Gated reverb filters out the later, weaker and more diffuse part of reverberation. 
Applied to drum tracks, it's often called just 'gated drums'. It can be heard in Peter 
Gabriel's Intruder (1980) and in Phil Collins' In The Air Tonight (1981). 
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The volume pedal lets instrumentalists adjust their output level with- 
out having to take their fingers off the instrument they're playing. 
Church organists use the instrument's swell pedal to adjust the volume 
of passages played on the Swell manual and guitarists can use a volume 
pedal to increase volume during a solo. The device is also often used to 
change the timbre of individual notes, most commonly by weakening 
or muting their attack and shifting to full volume for the continuant. 
This technique, sometimes called violining, can make an overdriven 
electric guitar sound a bit like a bowed violin: it produces a swell effect 
that seems smoother, softer (not quieter), rounder, less percussive, less 
brash, more ethereal and more reflective than the untreated sound . 22 

Loudness 

The words 'softer (not quieter)', used in the previous sentence, raise the 
first of several problems about the adjective loud. The first of these is 
that loud is a bit like light (adj.), whose opposite can be either dark or 
heavy, in that it also has two opposites: s oft and quiet. There is in other 
words a difference between the more timbral-tactile (loud/soft) and the 
more dynamic-kinetic ( loud/quiet ) aspect of loud. Dynamic-kinetic has 
obviously to do with energy, power and movement , 23 and that is liter- 
ally what loudness is all about, at least in poietic terms. It obviously 
takes more energy to produce a loud sound than a quiet one: string 
players bow more energetically, pianists hit the keys harder, wind play- 
ers blow more forcefully, and your amp uses more electricity to make 
stronger sound waves that have greater amplitude. That means in its 
turn that the sounds so produced cover more three-dimensional space 
or, to be more accurate, that they literally occupy a greater volume. Vol- 
UME and DYNAMICS are commonly used as synonyms for loudness and 
are conventionally measured in DECIBELS (dB), a unit which, in acous- 

21. Sidechaining compressed or gated sounds is also common in the £our-to-the-floor 
aesthetics of electronic dance music. Typically it involves applying the kick drum's 
inexorable pattem of reiterated sub-bass BOOFs to other tracks so as to create an 
effect of even more relentless synchrony and monometricity; see also ftnt. 24. 

22. Mark Knopfler uses the volume pedal to such effect in Brothers In Arms (Dire Straits, 
1985), particularly at 2:15-2:21, 2:39-2:45, 3:58-4:04 and 4:11-4:22. 

23. AúvapLC ( dynamis ) = power/strength; klvi']ctic (kinesis) = movement/motion. 
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tics, quantifies sound pressure levels in air. These levels range from the 
threshold of human hearing (0 dB), through the sound of, for example, 
rustling leaves (10 dB), a washing machine (60 dB), a screaming child 
(90 dB), a helicopter (110 dB), an averagely loud rock band (120 dB), to 
the threshold of pain (130 dB) and a rocket launch (180 dB). 24 

Another conceptual problem with loudness is that it isn't just a matter of 
simple decibels. Many amplifiers used to come not only with the stand- 
ard volume control regulating the total audio output signal strength 
(measured in dB), but also with a knob or button labelled 'loudness'. 
The point here is that signals at the upper and lower ends of the audible 
frequency range need to be stronger if they are to be heard as loud as 
those in the middle. Loudness control compensated for this idiosyncrasy 
of human hearing by letting listeners boost (more dB) those highs and 
lows without simultaneously boosting mid-range frequencies. By regu- 
lating the decibel level of sounds at different frequencies, the amp's 
loudness control also altered the timbre of the overall output. More re- 
cently, however, loudness has been used to denote the overall effect of 
compression in a complete audio production (see also p.312). In that 
context it's worth noting that the quest for constant maximum loud- 
ness, using radical amounts of compression, has, in many recent re- 
cordings of rock and electronica, led to a reduction in the dynamic 
range so that it's now inferior to that of an Edison cylinder recording 
from 1909 (Vickers, 2010: 27). Whether this trend is a mere fad or 
whether it meets a need among listeners to block the extramusical 
world from impinging on an 'absolute' internal experience in an exer- 
cise of acoustic self-harm is a matter that cannot be discussed here. 25 

Sound signal strength (measurable in dB) is only one factor determin- 
ing the relative loudness or quietness of what we hear. Temporal, tim- 
bral and tonal parameters are all at least as important, especially if 
loudness is considered aesthesically in terms of the prominence and au- 
dibility of one strand or layer of sound in relation to others. Musical 

24. dB measurements taken from the Wikipedia entry decibel and from 'Loud music and 
hearing damage' at abelard.org/hear/hear.php [both 110911]. 

25. For a discussion of possible tonal aspects of this issue, see Antidepressants and musical 
anguish management (Tagg, 2004). 
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strands with clear rhythmic, tonal and timbral profile simply stand out 
more than those without and can seem louder, even if their output sig- 
nal strength (dB) is lower than that of other strands in the music. 26 
Loudness is in short a parameter of musical expression in which signal 
strength (dB) is a central factor but which also relies on combinations of 
timbre, pitch, tone and timing to produce maximum effect. 27 

Taking loudness as an aesthesic category, the obvious questions to ask 
of an analysis piece are: How loud is the music? Is the music constantly 
loud or quiet? If not, which passages are louder and which ones qui- 
eter? Are changes from loud to quiet or quiet to loud sudden or grad- 
ual? Which, if any, of the strands in the music are louder than others? 
Do any individual notes or motifs stand out as louder or stronger than 
others? 28 What effects are created by these differences between loud 
and quiet? Are any features of loudness indicative of a particular type 
of music? 


Pitch and tonality 

Pitch and tonality, already defined (pp. 275-276), are, along with narra- 
tive form (diataxis), the parameters of expression covered in most de- 
tail by conventional music theory. 29 Since I've dealt at some length with 
tonal topics in Everyday Tonality (Tagg, 2009), and since their explana- 
tion is more likely to involve po'ietic jargon than has been necessary so 
far in this book, this section is stripped to its barest essentials. 

26. This phenomenon is obvious in street demonstrations where slogans are carried 
much more efficiently above background traffic noise if they are shouted at a higher 
pitch, with sharper timbre, and with clear and concerted rhythmic scanning. 

27. See also under REGISTER (p.317). The relation between loudness and timbre is clear if 
you compare the sound of, say, a solo violin sample with that of a real violin: the tim- 
bre of the real violin played loud will differ from that of the same note played soft 
whereas the sample's timbre will be the same for both. Thanks to composer Ray Rus- 
sell (Qrayrussell.co.uk), in conversation at Huddersfield, 2012-01-13) for this insight. 

28. See also dynamic accent under 'Emphasis/accentuation' on page 292. 

29. For explanations of this graphocentric phenomenon (the 'notatable parameters'), see 
'Notation: "I left my music in the car'" (pp. 121-130). 
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Pitch 

Pitch and octave 

Pitch, as we already saw, means the perceived 'lowness' or 'highness' 
of a tone and is measured in cycles per second or Hertz (Hz). 440 Hz is 
internationally agreed concert pitch, the frequency of the note a in the 
middle of the human range of hearing.30 As mentioned under 'Timbre' 
(p.277), the first harmonic or overtone (2 \f) has a frequency twice that of 
its fundamental (1/). For example, 880 Hz (as, the note a in octave 5) is 
2 f in relation to 1/ at 440 Hz (a 4 , a in octave 4) which, in its tum, is 2 f in 
relation to 220 Hz (a 3 ). The note name for the three pitches 220 Hz, 440 
Hz and 880 Hz is identical — a— and the pitch difference between any 
given pitch and another at twice or half its frequency is one OCTAVE. So, 
a 4 (440 Hz) is one octave above a 3 (220 Hz) and one below a^ (880 Hz). 
An octave is the eighth note you arrive at if you ascend a heptatonic 
scale step by step, for example abcde fga, where the first a 
is ‘V and the second a is '8', or 'T at the start of the next octave range. 

The OCTAVE is a central concept in music for at least three reasons. 
[1] All known music traditions tend to treat two pitches an octave apart 
as the same note in another register: men are understood to be singing the 
same tune as women and children if both parties follow the same pitch 
contour. [2] The register and pitch range of audible fundamental fre- 
quencies can be referred to by octave (as, bb i, c#s, etc.) without having 
to think about cycles per second (Hz). 31 [3] The organisation of pitch in- 
TERVALS, the most important determinant of differences in tonal vocab- 
ulary (see pp. 322-332), is conceptualised within the framework of a 
single octave and is as a rule applicable to pitches in any octave. 


30. Human hearing range ~ 20 Hz - 20,000 Hz (20 kHz). Ranges £or other mammals: 40 - 
60 kHz (dogs), 20 -10 kHz (whales), 20 Hz -120 kHz (bats), 1 kHz - 80 kHz (mice). 

31. The piano keyboard spans just over eight octaves from ao (27.5 Hz) to cs (4186 hz). 
27.5 Hz is near the lower limit of human hearing (ftnt. 30). 4.2 kHz is five times lower 
than the upper limit because perception of timbre difference between high notes is 
impossible if their overtones exceed the upper limit of our total hearing range. 
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Pitch range and register 

Pitch range means either: [1] the range of pitches between the lowest 
and highest notes that can be played on an instrument or sung by a cer- 
tain (type of) voice; or [2] the range of pitches between the lowest and 
highest notes in a certain strand of music, or in a particular passage or 
piece of music. For example, the pitch range of an oboe covers almost 
three octaves (from bbs to gs), and the pitch range of the tune Happy 
Birthday is the single octave between its first note (lowest) and the note 
on the third occurrence of BiRTH[day] (highest). Most people have an ef- 
fective vocal range of just under two octaves, a range which no widely 
sung melody exceeds. Two octaves may seem quite puny compared to 
the ten-octave range of a humpback whale 32 but there is an unmistaka- 
ble difference in gestural affect between tunes that span an octave or 
more (expansive) and those that cover no more than a third (con- 
strained). 33 Although pitch range is more often applied to the sort of 
pitch spans just mentioned, it can also be used (see Chapter 12) to de- 
scribe overall impressions of vertical space in terms of orchestral or 
chordal density and sparsity. 

Register is easiest to explain by example. Depending on how you count 
what, the average human voice uses between two and four registers. 
Apart from the chest register and head register, so called because 
that's where the sound of low and high notes usually resonate in the 
singer's body, it's also possible to speak of a mid register between the 
two. In addition, the human voice has a falsetto range that both over- 
laps with and extends higher than the head register. 34 Since different 
vocal registers draw on different parts of the human anatomy they also 
produce different timbres: register is in other words a pitch range as- 
sociated with particular timbral traits. 35 

The larger the interval between two consecutively sung notes, 36 the 
more likely it is that there will be a change of vocal register. For exam- 

32. 20 Hz (b_i) to 10 kHz (e9), beyond both ends of a piano keyboard (see ftnt. 30). 

33. Examples of restricted pitch range: the first two phrases in Chopin's Marche funébre 
(1839) and the melodic line of Da Doo Ron Ron (Crystals, 1963) cover a third. At the 
expansive end of the spectrum, the Marseillaise and Auld Lang Syne span a ninth, the 
Internationale a tenth, Saint Patrick’s Hymn an eleventh, the US national anthem a 
twelfth, and Gabriel's Oboe (Morricone, 1986) a thirteenth. For explanation of thirds, 
fifths, sixths, elevenths, etc., see under 'Intervals' (p. 322, ff.). 
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ple, a deeply felt sigh of relief, delight or despair has to descend at least 
a sixth, but sliding down a mere third, an interval demanding no 
change of vocal register, will sound more like an indifferent UH-UH of 
negation or acknowledgement. 36 Conversely, leaping an octave to a 
strong high note involves a more expansive, proclamatory UPWARDS- 
and-outwards gesture than ascending a mere second or third. 36 Since 
musical instruments also vary in timbre from one register to another, 
pattems of vocal intonation and articulation, including 'sighs' and GO- 
GET-'em leaps, can be expressed without involving the human voice. 37 

Melodic contour 

Melodic lines, including motifs, bass lines and riffs, all have a pitch con- 
tour, i.e. a pattem of ups and downs of the sort shown in Figure 9-1. 
Contour pattems can be typical for certain musical styles (e.g. the tum- 
bling strain for blues) and some can be related to connotative categories 
like recitation (often 'centric') or dream ('wavy'). Initial and final motifs 
(melodic cadence figures) can also be indicative of a particular music 
culture or type of gesture. 38 

Here are a few basic questions that can be asked about pitch in a piece 
of music. What are its highest and lowest pitches? Do the high and low 

34. Falsetto is not strictly speaking a vocal register because its phonation is different to 
that of the 'normal' singing or speaking voice. Each vocal register overlaps to some 
extent with the pitch range of its neighbour[s]. Despite those overlaps, it's often hard 
to control changes from one register to another. Just try sliding smoothly (glisscmdó) 
from the highest to the lowest note you can produce and, as your voice descends, 
you'll notice not only changes in timbre but also the points at which you have to con- 
trol your vocal chords so as to avoid sudden breaks or 'hiccups' as you switch from 
one register to another (passaggio or ponticello). Young men have to learn how to con- 
trol those 'hiccups' of vocal register when their voices break. Less commonly used 
registers are: [1] the vocai fry register (e.g. Russian choral bass around d 2 ); [2] the 
whistle register (e.g. coloratura sopranos at c 6 - f 6 ). Other vocal techniques include 
the sorts of overtone singing found in Mongolia ('throat singing'/xeeMMÍi) and 
among the Inuit (katajjaq, iirngaaq, etc.). 

35. For organists, registration means the different sounds obtained by pulling out differ- 
ent stops or drawbars (or by selecting different tabs). This use of the word under- 
lines the timbral aspect of register. 

36. Intervals are discussed on pages 322-325. 

37. For sighing sixths and proclamatory horn whoops see ftnt. 50 (p. 325). 

38. See also Linguistic anaphones, pp. 489-491. All these parameters of expression are 
discussed in the 'Melody' chapter of Everyday Tonality (Tagg, 2009: 57-80). 
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pitches occur at the same time? If so, how would you describe the tex- 
ture: thin, full, top heavy, bottom heavy, all in the middle, with no mid- 
dle? If pitch texture varies in the piece, where, how and why does it do 
so? Which strands in the music are in which register[s]? Is their pitch 
range large and expansive or narrow and constrained? Are there any 
noticeable intervallic ups or downs (disjunct motion and changes of reg- 
ister) or do the music's different strands move in small steps (conjunct 
motion)? How would you describe the pitch contours of melodic 
strands in the music? Do they suggest a certain style of music? Do any 
of the above suggest any sort of gestural affect? If so, which? 

Fig. 9-l.Melodic phrase contour types 

rising --—" terraced i ■ . 

- (falling) — 1 
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Tonality 

Tonality means the way in which tones (notes with discernible funda- 
mental pitch) are configured. Now, since the octave is cross-culturally 
accepted as presenting the same note in another register, differences of 
tonality between musical styles and cultures can usually be understood 
by examining how tones are arranged within any octave and in how 
those tones are treated, for example in terms of which ones are heard as 
sounding appropriate or inappropriate together or in sequence. 

Now, if music, as I've repeatedly argued, is no more a universal lan- 
guage than language itself, it can also be argued that tonality is, with 
the exception of the octave, the least universal aspect of musical struc- 
turation and expression. For example, those of us brought up in the ur- 
ban West are likely to hear most notes played on gamelan instruments 
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as out of tune, even though gamelan musicians take great care to en- 
sure their pitches conform to the appropriate tradition and function of 
their music. 39 Closer to home, some of my music students have raised 
eyebrows at old recordings of white Appalachian or African-American 
vocalists who they hear singing 'out of tune', or 'in the cracks between 
notes' when nothing out of tune or 'in-between' was either intended or 
heard in the original context. 40 As for norms about which tones sound 
good together or in succession, please listen again to the Bulgarian 
women singing their happy harvest song:4)) they derive much cheer 
from the sort of semitone dyads that we're more used to hear as harsh 
clashes in underscore for a horror film. 41 In short, since tonality varies 
so greatly from one style or culture to another, there is no good reason 
to assume that the tonal conventions of our own tradition — of what 
constitutes being in or out of tune, of what sounds consonant or disso- 
nant, pleasant or unpleasant, etc., however 'natural' or intuitive it may 
all sound to us— should apply to others. 42 

Tonality is also probably the most difficult aspect of structuration for 
non-musos trying to get to grips with musical meaning. There are at 
least four reasons for this problem: [1] conventional musicology has de- 
veloped a sizeable arsenal of terms relevant to tonality in the euroclas- 
sical tradition; [2] those terms can be problematic, even ethnocentric, 
and need critical discussion; 43 [3] such discussion involves other spe- 
cialist terms in need of explanation; [4] tonal phenomena are virtually 
impossible to explain in writing without resorting to musical notation 
which, as we saw earlier, developed to graphically encode aspects of 
musical structure that are hard to memorise, especially sequences ofpitch 
(p. 122). That's why, after a few initial words of practical advice, the next 
few pages provide no more than an extremely rudimentary summary 
of some of the most important aspects of tonality. 

39. See Simpson (2010) Slendro & Pelog Tunings H13Ku9iH2pU9g [110917]. 

40. Hear Quittin' Time Song 1 (Lomax & Botkin, 1943) and The Lost Soul (Watson, 1963). 

41. Musikfran Bulgarien (1965) SHTagg (2011e), including description. See also p. 181. 

42. See also section on musical universals (pp. 47-50) and on the difference between 
instinct and intuition (pp. 69-70). 

43. See 'Troubles with Tonal Terminology' (Tagg, 2011). 
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So, what can you do as a non-muso if your analysis piece contains 
something you hear in terms of a mood, gesture or connotation but 
which seems to be a tonal issue more than a matter of speed, rhythm, 
periodicity, loudness, timbre, narrative form (diataxis), aural staging, 
or any of the other parameters more conducive to aesthesic descrip- 
tion? Could it be a question of mode (major, minor, pentatonic, etc.), 
harmonic idiom (e.g. euroclassical, romantic, avant-garde, jazz, rock, 
etc.) or what? I would initially suggest the following. [1] Don't be 
alarmed: tonal parameters aren't necessarily the most important in 
your analysis piece. [2] Read relevant passages in Everyday Tonality 
(Tagg, 2009) to see if you can find any answers to your problem. [3] Use 
the UNEQUIVOCAL TIMECODE PLACEMENT tips (p. 256, ff.) to ÍOCUS On the 
tonal features you've identified as potentially meaningful and, if need 
be, ask a musician for help in identifying and naming them. [4] Make 
valiant efforts to read and understand the next few pages. 


Tuning systems 

Fig.9-2. Piano keyboard: Much of the music we hear in the urban West 
one octave conforms to the convention of EQUAL-TONE TUN- 

db eb gb abbb ING ( a -k-a. EQUAL-TONE TEMPERAMENT) which di- 
S| | 1 I vides the octave into twelve equal and slightly 

|| ||1 doctored semitone intervals arranged on a piano 

keyboard in the familiar pattem of seven white 
cde fga bc and five black notes, as shown in figure 9-2. The 

U«- one octave -►-! . 

twelve pitches m just-tone tuning, on the other 
hand, are based on more 'natural' frequency ratios. Just-tone tuning is 
suited to styles involving no more than seven different notes to the oc- 
tave, as with many types of blues, bluegrass, blues-based rock, folk 
rock, not to mention the traditional musics of Africa, the Arab world, 
the Balkans, the British Isles, the Indian subcontinent, Scandinavia, etc. 


Just-tone tuning often sounds more 'open', 'bright' and 'clean' than 
equal-tone tuning, especially if drones are involved (p.337,ff.). 
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Intervals 

In everyday speech interval means the 'horizontal' gap in time be- 
tween two events. In music theory, interval refers to the ‘vertical’ dis- 
tance in pitch between two tones. In Westem music theory, pitch 
intervals are expressed as ordinal numbers based on the heptatonic 
(seven-note) scale and on the inclusive principles of Roman counting. 
Two notes at the same pitch (no difference) are in UNISON ( unum = one), 
a difference of one tone between two pitches is called a second, a differ- 
ence of two tones a third, and so on until you reach a difference of seven 
tones at an interval called not seventh but octave. 44 Of course, a quick 
look at the piano keyboard (fig. 9-2, p. 321) reveals that the octave con- 
tains not only seven white notes but also five black ones. Each of those 
twelve notes is at an interval of one semitone (one fret on guitar) from 
its neighbours above and below. This means that some of the seven 
standard interval names (especially seconds, thirds, sixths and sev- 
enths) need some sort of qualification. For example, the difference be- 
tween a minor and major third in relation to the music's KEYNOTE or 
TONIC, an interval of three and four semitones respectively, is at the ba- 
sis of notions about the character of minor and major tonality. 45 

Intervals can also be expressed in terms of frequency ratio, as shown in 
column 4 of table 9-1 (p. 323) which sets out the twelve intervals inside 
an octave whose tonic ( doh) I've set to the note c. Column 1 shows the 
names of the twelve notes, both white and black, column 2 the number 
of semitones separating each note from the low tonic on c, and column 
3 the heptatonic scale degree in relation to that same c, for example 'b3' 
('flat three') for the note eb ('E flat'), '5' ('five') for g. Column 5 presents 
the full name of each interval, according to conventional Western music 
theory, also in relation to the low tonic on c. 

44. Roman (inclusive) counting occurs also in expressions like quinze jours (= 15 days 
and French for a fortnight or 14 days) as well as in the substring function sjmtax of 
computer source code, e.g. if x= "Monday" then SUBS(x,4,3) = "day". Note also that the 
musical intervals 9th, lOth, llth, 12th, 13th and 15th are equivalent to an octave plus 
a 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and an octave respectively. 

45. For more on major and minor, see p. 264 and p. 325, ff. Another example of interval- 
lic affect is the TRITONE, an interval of six semitones, that was dubbed diabolus in 
musica from the middle ages until the 19th century; see also TLTT (580-588). For 
intervallic affect in euroclassical music see Cooke (1959, passim). 
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Table 9-l.Western intra-octave intervals: a selectlon in just temperament 
and descending order wlth tonic (keynote) set to C. 46 


1. 

2. Semi- 

3. Scale 

4. Frequency 

5. Music theory interval name 

Note name 

tones 

degree 

ratio to 

(here in relation 

(doh = c) 

ahove doh 

shorthand 

lozver tonic 

to lower tonic on c) 

c 

12 

8 

2:1 

octave 

b 

11 

47 

15:8 

major seventh 

bb 

10 

b7 

9:5 

minor seventh 

a 

9 

46 

5:3 

major sixth 

ab 

8 

b6 

8:5 

minor sixth 

9 

7 

5 

3:2 

perfect fifth 

gb 

6 

b5 

45:32 

tritone or diminished fifth 

« 

6 

44 

45:32 

or augmented fourth 

f 

5 

4 

4:3 

perfect fourth 

e 

4 

43 

5:4 

major third 

eb 

3 

b3 

6:5 

minor third 

d 

2 

42 

9:8 

major second or whole tone 

db 

1 

b2 

25:24 

minor second or semitone 

c 

0 

1 

1:1 

prime or unison 


This table reveals, for example, that eb (column 1) is three semitones 
(column 2) above c. As shown in column 5, an interval spanning three 
semitones is also known as a minor third, or b3 ('flat three') for short 
(column 3). Given that concert pitch for middle c is 261.63 Hz, that eb 
is a minor third (three semitones) above c (columns 2, 3, 5), and that the 
pitch frequency ratio for a minor third is 6:5 (column 4), eb should be 
pitched at 313.96 Hz ({6x261.63}-^5). And so it is, at least 'naturally', ex- 
cept that, like the major third (5:4) — as well as the two sixths, the minor 
seventh and the major second—, the minor third has been doctored to 
fit into the system of equal-tone temperament that has been in wide- 
spread use in the West since around 1800. 47 Intervals with more com- 

46. Please note that the tonic can be set to any of the octave's twelve pitches by shifting 
the vertical position of note names in column 1 but leaving columns 2-5 unchanged. 
Please also be aware that musicians and music scholars often mention intervals 
larger than the octave (ninths, tenths, etc.). These rarely extend beyond the thirteenth 
(an octave plus a sixth) and never beyond the fifteenth (two octaves). 

47. Equal-tone temperament stems basically from developments in euroclassical har- 
mony. For example, the gtt in an E major triad had to be at exactly the same pitch as 
the at> in an F minor triad. Please note that J. S. Bach composed explicitly for equal- 
tone temperament as early as 1721 ( Das Wohltemperierte Klavier) but that this work 
did not appear in print before 1801 (Bach, 1721, 1744). 
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plex pitch ratios than 6:5 — in particular the minor second (25:24), the 
major seventh (15:8) and the tritone (45:32)— are subjected to greater 
adjustment in equal-tone temperament, but the fourth (4:3) and fifth 
(3:2) are adjusted by minimal amounts while the octave ratio of 2:1 is 
left entirely in tact. 

Now, it may well be that the simple acoustic ratios for fourths and fifths 
make them more likely candidates than major sevenths or minor sec- 
onds (semitones) for cross-cultural treatment as consonances. Walter 
Werzowa, creator of the famous four-note Intel Inside audio logo 
db^*gb^*db-^ab certainly thought so: 'it's the fourth and the fifth that 
are the most common intervals in every culture', he said. 48 However, as 
we already know, fourths and fifths, with their simple 'natural' pitch 
ratios, are not used in every music culture even though they may be 
common in most. 49 We also know, at the opposite end of the spectrum, 
that semitone dyads, with their complex pitch ratios, are not consid- 
ered dissonant in every music culture even if they may be treated as 
such in many others. 49 Turning to received wisdom about our own 
Westem tonal traditions, many find the superimposed major and mi- 
nor dyads constituting a major 'common triad' (e.g. c-e-g, d-fjf-a) so 
intuitively normal that they assume the sounds to be 'natural' conso- 
nances even though both types of third have relatively complex pitch 
ratios (5:4 and 6:5) that have also been doctored in equal-tone tuning. 
Extreme caution is in other words recommended so that culturally ac- 
quired intuition is not confused with the natural science of acoustic 
physics. None of which, of course, prevents particular intervals from 
having particular effects inside one and the same musical culture. 

Although it's impossible here to do more than scratch the surface of the 
topic, two aspects of intervallic affect, both relating to the linguistic 
domain of representation, are easy to observe and useful in semiotic 
music analysis. 50 The first of these has to do with the fact that someone 

48. Werzowa (2008). The interval between db and gb is a fourth, between dt> and ab a 
fifth. The jingle's initial 'blang' chord preceding the four-note transscansion 'Intel 
inside' (see pp. 489-490) consists of all three constituent notes (db, gb, ab or i, 4, 5). 

49. I'm referring to gamelan tunings and to the semitone dyads sung by women in parts 
of rural Bulgaria;^») see pp. 47, ff., 180-182, Simpson (2010) and Tagg (2011e). 
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expressing surprise, enthusiasm, fright, frustration or indignation will 
normally speak using a wider pitch range than someone expressing 
boredom, depression, indifference or resignation. In other words, a me- 
lodic line, instrumental or vocal, that contains large intervallic leaps 
and bounds is more likely to be heard in terms of heightened emotional 
energy than one that doesn't. However, the affective precision of that 
energy (interest or indignation, surprise or shock, etc.) will depend on 
matters of relative consonance or dissonance, as well as on timbre, 
loudness, rhythm, tempo, surface rate, and of TONAL VOCABULARY. 

Tonal vocabulary: modes and keys 

Tonal vocabulary (a.k.a. 'pitch pool') means the store of different 
pitches used to create tonal structures in a body of music, be it a phrase, 
passage, work or an entire style. As mentioned earlier, some traditions 
use tonal vocabularies unfamiliar to Westem ears in that they contain 
pitches that don't match the twelve semitones of Westem equal-tone 
temperament, while other traditions use 'our' twelve semitones in 
ways that can strike us as strange or exotic. Qne way of getting to grips 
with these important semiotic differences in tonical music is to distil 
tonal vocabulary down to single occurrences of each constituent pitch 
and to arrange those pitches, normally in ascending scalar order, inside 
one octave. 51 A mode is simply the manageable conceptual unit result- 
ing from that process of distillation and ordering. Please note that 
modes can be used to designate tonal vocabularies in terms of both 
melody and harmony but that the following account is based on solely 
melodic theories of mode. 52 

50. Detailed discussion of intervallic affect is out of the question because this chapter 
would swell to even more unwieldy proportions and would have to contain too 
much musicological gobbledygook. Please see Cooke (1959) for intervallic affect in 
the euroclassical tradition, Tagg (2000a: 188-200) for horn whoops to the fifth and 
octave, Tagg (2000b: 50-59) for more on the tritone, and TLTT for: [1] sighing sixths 
and sevenths, swoons and disjunctive flooding (pp. 217-230); [2] minor sixths and 
the anguish ambitus (442-452); [3] the flat fifth and crime stories (580-588). Cross- 
domain representation is explained in Chapter 2, pp. 62-64. 

51. For example, the ascending sequence of notes a b c d e f g [a] corresponds to scale 
degrees 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 [8] of the aeolian mode (see table 9-2, p. 326). 

52. For accounts of modal harmony see Tagg (2009: 115-136,173-240). For more on 
modes, see Chapter 3 —'Modality'— in Tagg (2009: 45-56). 
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Structural theory 

Table 9-2.Western heptatonic modes on the seven white notes of a piano keyboard53 


Mode -» 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

1 o 

Note l 

/Eolian 

Locrian 

Ionian 

Dorian 

Phrygian 

Lydian 

Mixolydian 

^ 1 

f 

b6 

5 

4 

b3 

b2 

S=1 

b7 

f 

e 

5 

4 

#3 

2 

S=1 

#7 

#6 

e 

d 

4 

b3 

2 

S=1 

b7 

#6 

5 

d 

c 

b3 

b2 

S=1 

b7 

b6 

5 

4 

c 

b 

2 

S=1 

#7 

#6 

5 

#4 

#3 

b 

a 

S=1 

b7 

#6 

5 

4 

#3 

2 

a 

g 

b7 

b6 

5 

4 

b3 

2 

S=1 

g 

f 

b6 

b5 

4 

b3 

b2 

1 

b7 

f 

e 

5 

4 

#3 

2 

1 

#7 

#6 

e 

d 

4 

b3 

2 

1 

b7 

#6 

5 

d 

c 

b3 

b2 

1 

b7 

b6 

5 

4 

c 

b 

2 

1 

#7 

#6 

5 


#3 

b 

a 

1 

b7 

#6 

5 



2 

a 

g 

b7 

b6 

5 




1 

g 

Tonic -» 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 


sot-fa 

La 

Si 

Doh 

Ré 

Mi 

Fa 

Sol 

t s 

ÍD 


The most commonly used modes in the urban West are, in terms of the 
number of pitches they contain within one octave, pentatonic (5; pp. 
330-331), hexatonic (6) and heptatonic (7). All modes have a keynote or 
TONIC, the main tonal centre or reference point for other notes in the 
mode. Restricting this part of the account to tonality compatible with 
Westem equal-tone tuning and to the seven white notes on a piano key- 
board inside one octave, table 9-2 shows the seven possible tonics (key- 
notes) in capital letters above and below the contents of the table. 
Reading from the bottom up, the table shows each heptatonic mode 
starting on each of those seven notes as tonic and each including its 
own seven steps ascending from 1 (the tonic) to 8=1, the same tonic note 
one octave higher. The columns far left and right show the white-note 
names corresponding to the numbers in each mode column, for exam- 
ple a b c d e f g for scale degrees 1 to 7 in the geolian (A) mode, c d e f 
g a b for 1 to 7 in the ionian (C). 


53. Semitone steps (b-c, e-f) have no horizontal separator in this table. 
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The white-note heptatonic modes on A (seolian, 'the A mode' or 'la 
mode') and on C (ionian, 'C mode' or 'doh mode') are easily recognised 
by most people in the Westem world. The ionian (C /doh) mode is con- 
figured exactly as the Westem major scale and the seolian corresponds 
to one variant of the Western minor scale. 54 Staying with only the seven 
white notes on a piano keyboard, both the ionian ('C major') and the 
geolian ('A minor') contain the same seven notes (a b c d e f g), but c is 
keynote or tonic in C major, the ionian mode, while a is tonic in A mi- 
nor (~ the aeolian mode). The point is that the same seven notes have a 
different flavour if the tonic changes place from C ionian (major) to A 
aeolian (minor), or indeed to any of the seven notes — D for the dorian 
mode, E for phrygian, F for lydian, G for mixolydian etc. Table 9-2 
shows the structural basis of those configurations in several ways: [1] 
the scalar position of the two semitone intervals b-C and e-f is unique to 
each mode (e.g. 2-b3 and 5-b6 for the aeolian, #3-4 and #7-8 for the io- 
nian); [2] the pattem of scalar intervals — b (flat), # (sharp) or unal- 
tered— is unique to each mode (e.g. 1 2 b3 4 5 b6 b7 for the geolian and 
none other, 1 2 #3 4 5 #6 #7 for the ionian only); [3] the pattem of whole- 
and half-tone scalar steps is unique to each mode. Using semitones as a 
unit for counting intervals ('l' = 1 semitone), the ascending interval 
steps of an aeolian scale create the unique pattem 2 1 2 2 1 2 2, those of 
the ionian 2 2 12 2 2 1, the dorian 2 12 2 21 2, the phrygian 12221 22, 
the lydian 2 2 2 1 2 2 1, and the mixolydian 2 2 1 2 2 1 2. 55 

When it comes to the modal specificity of scalar intervals in relation to a 
tonic, table 9-2 shows that the ionian (C or doh mode), lydian (F /fa 
mode) and mixolydian ( G/soI mode) all contain #3 ('sharp three' or 'ma- 
jor third'), a trait which gives rise to their common qualification as 'ma- 
jor modes', while the label 'minor mode' is given to the dorian (D/re), 
phrygian (E /mi) and aeolian (A /la), since these three all contain b3 ('flat 

54. The Western minor scale has three variants of which only one, 'the descending 
melodic minor' (a g f e d c b [a]), is truly aeolian; see also footnote 59, p. 329. 

55. An ascending aeolian scale on A consists of the following number of semitone steps 
between consecutive pitches: 2 semitones for the whole tone a-b, 1 semitone for b-c), 
2 for the whole tone c-d, 2 again for d-e, 1 for the semitone e-f, 2 for the whole tone f- 
g, and 2 again for the whole tone (g-a), i.e. the unique pattern 2 12 2 12 2. 
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three' or a 'minor third'). It's also worth noting that the lydian is the 
only one of the seven diatonic heptatonic modes to include a raised 
fourth (#4) and that the locrian is alone without a normal 'perfect' fifth, 
which is the most likely reason for it being used so rarely and why it 
isn't included in the discussion that follows. 56 

All these dry facts about mode may seem nerdy and arcane but they 
can be useful in understanding the semiotic potential of tonality, at 
least if this theoretical knowledge is rooted in some practical familiarity 
with real sounds. Such familiarity is easy to acquire even if you aren't a 
musician, or if you have no access to a piano keyboard, because many 
user-friendly MIDI keyboard apps can be downloaded free to your com- 
puter, tablet or smartphone. To 'check out the feel' of a mode using only 
the white notes of the keyboard, all you need to do is: 

1. Hold down or repeat the tonic note (c for ionian, d for dorian, etc.) 
like a drone in the bass register. 57 

2. With the keynote (tonic) sounding constantly, play short melodic 
pattems, circling first round the keynote, then venturing further 
afield, using rising and falling pattems, or any of the melodic con- 
tours shown in figure 9-1 (p. 319). 

3. Listen out for how the mode sounds when you include the semi- 
tone intervals e-f or b-C in short phrases that finish on the keynote 
or on the fifth. 58 

4. Apply these white-notes-only tricks to any of the seven modes 
shown in table 9-2 (p. 326). 

Each of the seven heptatonic modes in table 9-2 can be transposed so 
that any of the Western octave's twelve constituent semitone steps can 

56. Most music cultures (but not all, see passage on gamelan, p. 319, incl. ftnt. 39) treat a 
normal ('perfect') fifth as a consonance. The locrian mode's diminished fifth (b5) 
means that no normal consonance, not even a heavy metal power chord, a Highland 
bagpipe drone or common triad, can be constructed on its tonic. 

57. Use figure 9-2 on page 321 if you don't know which note name corresponds to which 
key on the piano keyboard. Remember that the black keys can each be named in two 
ways, using # (sharp) to signal that the black note is a semitone higher and b a semi- 
tone lower than the white note whose name it carries, e.g. both C# and db designate 
the same black key between c and d. To know why these notes have two names, see 
the addendum on enharmonics in Tagg (2009: 270-272). 

58. '5' is, for example, e in the aeolian 'A mode', g in the ionian 'C mode', b in the phry- 
gian 'E mode', d in the mixolydian 'G mode' and so on (see table 9-2). 
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act as tonic, just as long as the mode's unique sequence of tones and 
semitones is retained. For example, the ionian mode or 'major scale', 
with its unique ascending pattem of steps, 2 21 2 2 2 1 (still counting in 
semitone units), and of intervals (1 2 #3 4 5 #6 #7), produces, with c as 
its tonic, the notes C d e f g a b (plus c an octave higher). Transposing 
that same mode, with those same pattems of step and interval up one 
semitone from C to Db produces an ionian mode on db (the Db major 
scale): db eb f gb ab bb c. Then, if you transpose the same pattern down 
a minor third from C to A you end up with the ionian mode in A (A ma- 
jor: a b cjt d e f# gjt). If you carry out those two transpositions of the io- 
nian mode, you will have played the same scale in three different keys: 
C major, Db major and A major. 

Minor keys are more problematic for reasons too complicated to dis- 
cuss here. Simplifying matters drastically it can be said that in Westem 
music theory, based on the euroclassical tradition, any mode including 
a minor third (dorian, phrygian, geolian, la-pentatonic, mi-pentatonic, 
etc.) is understood as generically minor in a simple major-minor dual- 
ism. The only criterion for qualifying music as major or minor is in 
other words whether the third scale degree is three or four semitones 
above the tonic. 59 In fact, if a euroclassical piece is billed as being in the 
key of A minor, you are unlikely to hear the dorian or phrygian modes 
and you will probably hear the seolian mode only in descent. 60 Despite 
this idiosyncrasy of euroclassical tonality it's possible to consider any 
musical passage or piece as being 'in a key' provided that it is [i] tonical 

59. This blanket characterisation of all non-major modes as 'minor' can apparently 
extend to modes containing no third at all. For example, The Female Drummer (trad. 
English; Steeleye Span, 1971) is in ré-pentatonic C (C d f g bb, i.e. 1 2 4 5 b7; see table 
9-3, p. 331) with an additional unaccented #6 (a) used as neighbour to b7 (bb). When 
asked to identify the tune's mode, some music students reply 'dorian', despite the 
total absence of b3 (or #3) throughout the recording. 

Another point of confusion is that there is in conventional music theory no equiva- 
lent to the simple correspondence between ionian mode and the major scale because 
the euroclassical tradition uses three minor scale variants, only one of which (the 
'melodic descending') matches any of the three minor-key modes just mentioned. 

60. Ascending minor-key lines and harmonies will contain major sevenths (#7) and 
sixths that can be either major (#6) or minor (b6). An easy, correct and amusing 
explanation of tonics and keys can be found on line in 'Key Change Songs' at 

O losdoggies.com/archives/140 [111218]. 
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—it has a keynote, a central point of tonal reference— and [ii] that the 
keynote can be designated in absolute terms (A, Bb, C, etc.). Indications 
of key also often refer to the music's tonal vocabulary, for example: ‘God 
Save The Queen is in G major', 'Beethoven's fifth is in C minor', 'Steeleye 
Span's 1971 version of The Blacksmith is in Ctt dorian'.6i 

Of course, some intervals in the heptatonic modes presented above can 
be altered and others added by omamentation, inflection or through 
adjustment to tonal context, but the basic principles just summarised 
hold good for these and for other modes. One of those 'other' modes is 
the heptatonic 'Gypsy scale' of flamenco music, a mixture of the phry- 
gian and Hijaz modes. 62 Two well known 'other modes', by sound if 
not by name, are the hexatonic whole-tone scale, whose unique interval 
pattem runs (in semitones) 2 2 2 2 2 2, and the octatonic scale which 
runs in alternate steps of whole and half tones (2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1).63 Both are 
common in Hollywood film music mystery cues. 

Pentatonicism is the most widespread family of 'other modes'. It's 
common in traditional musics from such far-flung parts of the world as 
West Africa, the Andes, many parts of East Asia (including China, Ja- 
pan and Indonesia), the British Isles and Hungary. It's also commonly 
used among Native Americans and the Sami.64 Moreover, it's often 
heard in blues, gospel and in traditional music from the Appalachians. 
The most widely used type of pentatonicism is anhemitonic (= without 
semitones), an easy concept to grasp if you look at the piano keyboard's 
five black notes, conveniently arranged within the octave in one group 

61. Sources: 'God Save The Queen': National Anthems (1986); Symphony no. 5: 
Beethoven (1808a); The Blacksmith : Steeleye Span (1971). 

62. Set in E, the scale ascends e f gtt a b c d [e] (1 b2 #3 4 5 b6 b7 [8]) which produces the 
characteristic pattern of heptatonic steps, counted in semitones, 131212 2 (b3 often 
replaces #3 in descent). The presence of three-semitone and single-semitone steps is 
what makes the mode sound 'Gypsy' or 'Arab' to non-Roma or non-Arab listeners. 
Even 'more Arab' in Western ears is the maqam (~ mode) Shad 'Araban (úUjc j-üi). This 
mode, known under many different names, is used widely in the Balkans and 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean. Its own pattem of seven steps is 1312131 
(e f g# a b c d# [e] in E). Misirlou (Dale, 1962), used in Pulp Fiction (1994), is in this 
mode, as is much Klezmer and Bulgarian chalga music. 

63. Examples: c d e f#/gb ab bb [C] (whole-tone); C d eb f f# g# a b [C] (octatonic). 

64. The Sami live in northern Scandinavia, Lapland and the Kola Peninsula. 
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of three notes (gb ab bb) and the other of two (db eb). The gap between 
adjacent black notes is a whole tone (2 semitones) while that between 
the two groups of black notes is a minor third (three semitones). Col- 
umn 4 in table 9-3 shows how the five anhemitonic pentatonic scales 
contain three interval steps of a whole tone (= 2 semitones), two three- 
semitone intervals ('3'), but no single-semitone steps (anhemitonic). 
Each of the five modes has its own unique configuration of those two 
types of interval. The bottom line in table 9-3 is quite different. It shows 
the notes in a hemitonic pentatonic mode used in traditional music from 
Japan. As shown in column 4, it contains two single-semitone steps 
('l'), one whole-tone step ('2') and two steps of a major third or four 
semitones ('4'). 


Table 9-3.The five anhemitonic pentatonic modes (doh, ré, m¡, sol, la) plus 
one hemitonic pentatonic mode. 


1 . 

Mode name 

2. 

Black notes only 

3. Heptatonic 
scale degrees 

4. Vi-tones 
betui notes 

5. Wlúte 
notes only 

doh-pentatonic* 

gb ab bb db eb [gb] 

1 2 #3 5 #6 [8] 

22323 

c d e g a [c] 

ré-pentatonic 

ab bb db eb gb [ab] 

1 2 4 5 b7 [8] 

23232 

d e g a c [d] 

mi-pentatonic 

bb db eb gb ab [bb] 

1 b3 4 b6 b7 [8] 

32322 

e g a c d [e] 

sol-pentatonic 

db eb gb ab bb [db] 

1 2 4 5 #6 [8] 

23223 

g a c d e [g] 

la- pentatonic’ 1 ' 

eb gb ab bb db [ab] 

1 b3 4 5 b7 [8] 

32232 

a c d e g [a] 

'Trad. Japanese' + 

g# a ctt dtt e [gtt] 

1 b2 4 5 b6 [8] 

14214 

e f a b c [e] 


* The doh and la modes are also called major pentatonic and minor pentatonic respectively. 
t This mode is at position 4 in the Hirajoshi pentatonic system. 65 


The different 'feels' of these pentatonic modes can be tested using the 
tricks listed on page 328 for heptatonic modes. Just ensure that you 
hold down the keynote (shown in bold font) in the bass and that you 
then play no other notes than those shown in column 2, if you prefer 
just black notes, or in column 5, if you'd rather stick to white notes. 65 

65. This mode can be played entirely on white notes only if you set its tonic to E. See fíl 
6POutd5xJ3c (sounding), KjU52ZFPeX8 (theory) and Sapp (n.d.) for further details. 

Since all five hirajoshi modes are hemitonic none of them can be played using only 
the black notes of a piano keyboard. 
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Mode and connotation 

Anhemitonic pentatonic modes may not have much geo-ethnic specifi- 
city but the Aeolians, Locrians, Dorians, Ionians, Phrygians and 
Lydians were all ethnic groups heard and seen from the perspective of 
the ruling class in Ancient Athens. Those peoples aren't alone in pro- 
viding mode labels. Several Arab modes also have ethnic or regional 
names — Hijaz (jbt>), Iraq ( jl j.c), Kurd ( for example— and mix- 

tures of the phrygian and Hijaz modes are often referred to as Gypsy, 
flamenco or Arab. Westemers are also likely to hear the hemitonic 
pentatonic hirajoshi mode variant, shown in the bottom line of table 9-3, 
as typically Japanese. 66 Now, if you're Japanese you'll more likely hear 
that mode as OLD or traditional rather than as just Japan because, un- 
like the outsider, you're familiar with all the other modes, including 
those of the urban West, that are more widely used in the music you 
hear on a daily basis and just as much Japan to you as the traditional 
mode. To the outsider, however, Japan cannot be musically represented 
as specifically Japan if it isn't treated as different from us, as 'another'. 
That's why 'exotic' instrumental timbre (e.g. koto, shakuhachi) and 'ex- 
otic' modes containing scalar steps of four semitones (major thirds) and 
semitones are heard in the West as Japanese. It's also why we hear hep- 
tatonic modes like Hijaz and Shad 'Araban (oUwith their three- 
semitone and single-semitone scale steps, as more 'typically Arab' 
modes than Ajam (?.>£■) or Rast ( o_jujIj) which resemble the Western io- 
nian and aeolian modes respectively. 67 


66. I base these observations on ethnic connotations provided by students in popular 
music analysis classes given between 1971 and 2009. The Greek names for modes 
have for many centuries been entirely conventional (arbitrary) signs because: [a] the 
ethnic groups referred to have either been assimilated or no longer exist; [b] Euro- 
pean music theorists, whose centuries-old labelling we still use today for the hepta- 
tonic diatonic modes, wrongly identified the Ancient Greek modes. 

67. See Maqam in RefAppx for demonstrations of Ajam, Hijaz, Rast and Shad ’Araban. 
Tkachenka (2011) presents 'over 50 different scales' many of which are given ethnic 
or regional labels like 'Egyptian', 'Japanese' and 'Chinese' in the pentatonic category, 
'Persian', 'Spanish', 'Neapolitan', 'Hungarian', 'Gypsy', 'Balinese', 'Arabian', 
'Hindu', 'Algerian', 'Javanese', 'Hawaiian', 'Isfahan', and 'Oriental'. 
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Modes containing a flat seventh (b7) and no semitones next to the tonic 
(no b2, no 47), i.e. the aeolian, dorian and mixolydian (see fig. 9-2, p. 326) 
and hexatonic modes with no sixth degree, are, along with doh- and la- 
pentatonicism (p. 331), more common in the popular song repertoire of 
pre-industrial Britain, Ireland and Appalachia than in most music of 
continental European origin. 68 These sorts of mode are often nebu- 
lously associated with either 'Celtic' or old anglophone 'folk' traditions 
even though, for example, mixolydian tunes are two a penny in baiao 
music from Northeastem Brazil. 69 It's worth adding that dorian and 
mixolydian harmonies are extremely common in rock music and that 
certain types of mixolydian chord progressions are often used as style 
flags in Hollywood Westems. 70 

But connotations of mode are not solely ethnic or regional. After all, the 
words mood and mode are etymologically interrelated. 

68. Here are some examples of traditional tunes in those three modes. Aeolian: God 
Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, John Barleycorn. Dorian: Wliat Shall YJe Do With The 
Drunken Sailor? The Blacksmith. Mixolydian (Eng.): The Lark In TheMorning (Steeleye 
Span, 1971) Q1 0M7jISbR_ps, and, from The Penguin Book of English Folk Songs (1959), 
The Banks ofNewfoundland (p.16), The False Bride (p.37), Rounding The Horn (p.90), The 
Young Girl Cut Doum In Her Prime (p.108). Mixolydian (Scot.): Campbeü's Farewell, 
Soor Plooms In Galashiels, The Wee Man From Skye, The Kilt Is My Delight, The Athole 
Highlanders, and The Floivres OfThe Forrest (all in Campin, 2009), plus A. A. Cameron's 
Strathspey, An nochd gurfaoin mo chodal dhomh (both in Kuntz, 2009), Taladh Chriosda 
(Rankin Sisters, 1999), plus countless others, remembering that the Highland bag- 
pipe chanter is set to produce tunes in A mixolydian. Mixolydian (Irish): Mug Of 
Brown Ale and The Lamentation ofHugh Reynolds (in Irish Street Ballads, 1939:132). 

69. [a] For the baido mixolydian and lydian flat seventh modes, see Faria (1995: 62-64). 

[b] There is widespread confusion with the geo-ethnic identification of British/Irish 
modes. Even if music in such a mode may be of English rather than Scottish or Irish 
origin (e.g. the basically ré-pentatonic tune Tlíe Female Drummer. Yorkshire Trad., 
Steeleye Span (1971)), listeners, especially in North America, are so used to pigeon- 
holing such tonality as 'Irish' or otherwise 'Celtic' as to effectively write the English 
rural proletariat out of history. See ED Tagg (2011b: 0:41:05 ff., 0:58:18 and 1:03:22, ff.). 

70. Styleflags: see pp. 522-528; see also 'Big-country modalisms and high-plains harmo- 
nies', pp. 357-362 in Tagg & Clarida (2003). For aeolian, dorian and mixolydian har- 
mony in rock, see chapters 'Chord shuttles' and 'Modal loops and bimodality' in 
Tagg (2009), especially passages about dorian, aeolian, and mixolydian shuttles (pp. 
177-182,185-195); about mixolydian loops (pp. 221-226), and rock dorian chords 
(under 'Mediantal harmony', pp. 235-240). For a simple demonstration of mixoly- 
dian chord loops in rock, see Mixolydian Mini-Montage (SD Tagg, 2009b). 
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The most obvious convention of modal connotation in the urban West 
is of course the major-minor dualism and the widespread notion that 
major key = happy and minor key = sad. This notion, I argued earlier (p. 
264, ff.), is a common cause of mistaken connotative identity because of 
all the sad music we hear in a major key, and happy music we hear in 
the minor. That said, the major-minor dualism does have some validity 
in euroclassical and jazz repertoires where a minor-key piece is proba- 
bly (but not necessarily) more likely to involve states of mind like dejec- 
tion, melancholy, sadness and fury. 7 l 

Other musical traditions are, or have been, much more detailed about 
links between particular modes and particular states of mind. For ex- 
ample, in The Republic (c. 380 BC) Plato reports that Socrates wanted to 
ban the lydian and ionian modes from his ideal city state because they 
were allegedly too sad, relaxed, effeminate or drunken, and to promote 
instead the toughness, courage, moderation, prudence, openness and 
humility that were apparently associated, in that cultural context, with 
the dorian and phrygian modes. 72 

Much music from the Arab world and the Indian subcontinent has over 
centuries developed a degree of melodic sophistication not found in the 
Central European tradition, much of whose tonal interest is harmonic. 
This is perhaps why melodic tonality in Arabian and Indian musics 
seem to offer a more detailed and varied range of connotations than we 
Westemers are used to. For example, the Arabian tonal configuration 
Rast is supposedly related to masculinity, pride and a stable mind, 
while Bayati is thought to evoke joy and femininity, Sikah love, Saba 
pain and sadness, and Hijaz the distant desert. 73 Similarly, the rágas of 
Northem Indian classical music were traditionally linked with certain 
seasons, times of the day and to particular moods or states of mind 
(rasa), each with their resident deity, colour, etc. 74 

71. See p. 264 ££. For delailed discussion o£ minor-key connofafions, see TLTT: 310-336. 

72. Please be aware fhaf: [1] the mode names used in Plato's Republic (380 BC) do not 
designate the same tonal vocabularies as those designated by the same names today 
(see footnote 66.); [2] this paragraph is my own précis of relevant passages in book 
IV of The Republic (part of the dialogue between Socrates and Glaucon). 

73. Toumas (1996: 43-44), cited in Wikipedia article 'Arabian maqam' [120708]. 
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Melody 

Melodies are monodic tonal sequences perceived as musical statements 
with distinct rhythmic profile (p.291), pitch contour (p.318) and tonal 
vocabulary (mode). Since melody is given extensive coverage in Every- 
day Tonality (Tagg, 2009: 57-79), this account is limited to: [1] a list of 
melody's most important general characteristics; [2] an explanation of 
melismatic and syllabic singing; [3] some pertinent questions to ask 
about the 'meaning' of a melodic statement. 

Melody has the following five important characteristics. 

1. It's usually the easiest part of the music to recognise, appropriate 
and reproduce vocally. 

2. Its phrases cover the duration of an exhalation (the extended 
present again). 

3. It's normally delivered at a rate ranging from that of medium to 
very slow speech. 

4. It's often articulated with rhythmic fluidity and unbroken delivery 
of tonal material within one sequence. These properties mean that 
melody, as tonal monodic movement, is often understood as a 
heightened form of human speech and as that aspect of music most 
closely connected to human utterance, both gestural and vocal. 75 

5. In most music traditions of the urban West, melody is the monodic 
musical foreground to which accompaniment and harmony are gener- 
ally understood as providing the background. The semiotic impor- 
tance of this dualism is discussed in Chapter 12 (p. 425, ff.). 


74. [a] Four rasas will serve here to illustrate the principle: Hásyam ( g iq) = laughter, jol- 
lity - Pramata (the deity) - white; Raudram () = fury - Rudra (the god) - red; 
Bibhatsam («Ti'H <ru ) = disgust - Shiva - blue; Vlram (4tf) = heroic; Indra - yellow. Other 
rasas have are characterised by disgust, love, terror, wonder, spiritual devotion, tran- 
quillity, and parental love. For more about rasa see ftnt. 56, p. 72. 

[b] Please note that neither Indian rágas nor Arab maqamat (plural of maqám (^Lio), a 
concept similar to rága), are mere modes. Their identity isn't determined solely by 
tonal vocabulary, though that is a key issue, but also on the basis of such factors as: 
[1] the relative importance of tones in the mode; [2] specific melodic motifs consid- 
ered typical for the rága/maqám in use; [3] specific rising and falling pattems of 
melodic statement; [4] the register used or pitch range covered in performance. 

75. For more extensive discussion of melody see Chapter 12, (esp. pp. 424-433) and Tagg 
(2009: 57-79). 
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A useful conceptual pair when considering vocal melody is SYLLABIC 
melismatic. A melisma is a string of several consecutive notes sung to 
the same syllable; singing one syllable per note is simply called syllabic. 
Syllabic singing is common in HOMOPHONIC (p.338) settings of hymns, 
as well as in the verse parts of recordings by singer-songwriters. Melis- 
mas are common in rock and gospel phrases like 'oh yeah!', and in li- 
turgical settings of 'Kyrie eleison' and 'Alleluia'. 76 

Apart from profiles of pitch, rhythm, tonality and melisma, together 
with whatever they may suggest by way of gesture, affect and connota- 
tion, it's also worth considering the overall 'melodicity' of the music un- 
der analysis. For instance: 

• Is melody important in your AO or is there greater focus on riffs 
and rhythms, or on long, held sonorities? 

• Is the melody mixed up front and centre stage or is it more like an 
equal part among all the other strands of the music? 

• Are melodic lines performed by the same voice[s] or instrument[s] 
throughout? If not, do the melodic lines occur at the same time 
('tonal polyphony'), or in succession, or do they partially overlap? 

• What effects are created by such ways of treating melody? 

• How does the treatment of melody (including its absence) relate to 
the expression of notions of figure and ground (see pp. 425-481)? 

There may also be other significant melodic traits. For example: 

• Are any motifs, melodic cadences, tums of melodic phrase, or any 
'licks' indicative of a particular musical tradition or language? 

If so is it due to language rhythm or tonal vocabulary (mode)? Or 
both? Or neither? 77 

• Does any of the melodic material in any way resemble any type of 
vocal statement or mode of phonation, for example affirming, 
announcing, bewailing, celebrating, complaining, confiding, confirming, 
cursing, crying, encouraging, giggling, groaning, growling, grunting, 
hicupping, laughing, moaning, mourning, mumbling, pleading, praising, 
praying, preaching, proclaiming, ranting, reciting, sighing, stammering, 
whining? 77 


76. For more on melisma, see Tagg (2009: 76-79). 

77. For more on these questions, see Chapter 13 under 'Linguistic vocal anaphones' (pp. 
489-491) and 'Paralinguistic anaphones' (pp. 492-494); see also Tagg (2009: 67-70). 
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Tonal polyphony 

POLYPHONY (without the 'tonal') simply means more than one sound at 
the same time. Singing without accompaniment is monophonic but as 
soon as you stamp your foot in time with the tune, the music becomes 
polyphonic. If you get out your guitar and strum a few accompanying 
chords to your song, or if someone else starts singing along in parallel 
thirds, you're creating tonal polyphony. 78 

Drone 

One simple and very common form of tonal polyphony is the use of a 
drone to accompany melody. Drones are easiest to understand as the 
continuous notes that sound at the same pitch throughout part or 
whole of a piece of music. They act as tonal reference point and back- 
ground for the changing pitch of the music's other strands. Drones oc- 
cur in bagpipe music from many parts of the world and usually (not 
always) feature the keynote or TONIC of whichever melodic mode they 
accompany . 79 Lower strings on the guitar or fiddle are also used to cre- 
ate drone effects that have a more rhythmic character in that note[s] of 
identical pitch are repeated at short intervals. Drones are also used in 
audiovisual productions as a suspension device to suggest either stasis 
(e.g. the stillness of wide open spaces) or, if booming in the bass regis- 
ter, an ongoing, oppressive threat . 80 


78. Please note that this commonsense definition of POLYPHONY is not necessarily that 
used in conventional Westem musicology. Parallel thirds: sequence of notes consist- 
ently doubled by another voice or instrument at the interval of one third, e.g. c and e 
together, then d and f or f tt, then e and g, etc. 

79. See p.325 ff. for TONIC and KEYNOTE. On the (Scottish) Highland pipes the tonic 
drone is sometimes silenced and the drone at the fifth is used on its own to cater for 
the range and mode of melodies incompatible with standard drone arrangement 
(Tagg, 2011b: 07:50-08:35). 

80. For more on drones, see Tagg (2009:82-84). The DOOMSDAY MEGADRONE, a phrase 
coined in the 1980s by Anders Wintzéus (Goteborg) to denote this sort of threatening 
sub-bass rumble, was used extensively in popular TV productions like V (1983)—for 
the anthropophagous reptile aliens' giant flying saucers casting their shadow over 
major world metropoles— and in Tunn Peaks (Badalmenti, 1989) —for the omnipres- 
ent evil of 'Bob' in the outwardly idyllic but deeply disturbing small-town 'American 
dream', with its creepy consumerism, depraved prom queens and depressive James 
Dean look-alikes. 
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Heterophony 

Heterophony is polyphony resulting from simultaneous differences of 
pitch produced when two or more people sing or play more or less the 
same melodic line at roughly the same time. Heterophony can denote 
everything from the unintentional polyphonic effect of unsynchronised 
unison singing to the intentional discrepancies between vocal line and 
its instrumental embellishment that are characteristic of much music 
from Greece, Turkey and the Arab world. Another type of heterophony 
can occur in the final chorus of trad jazz performances when players 
improvise their individual variants of the same tune at the same time. 
An extreme example of multi-strand heterophony can be heard in tra- 
ditional 'home worship' singing from the Scottish Hebrides where each 
florid improvisation on the same hymn tune is thought to present each 
individual's 'relation to God on a personal basis'. 81 

Homophony and counterpoint 

Homophony (pp. 453-454) is the type of tonal polyphony (different 
pitches sounding at the same time) in which different strands of the 
music move in the same rhythm at the same time. It's the antithesis of 
COUNTERPOINT (pp. 454-456), meaning polyphony whose instrumental 
or vocal lines clearly differ in melodic and/or rhythmic profile. Most 
hymns and national anthems are homophonic. 

Polyphony is homophonic or contrapuntal only by degree. The less 
concurrent similarity of rhythmic and melodic profile between the mu- 
sic's strands, the more contrapuntal it becomes. For example, Bach 
fugues, Renaissance motets, rock recordings, funk grooves and over- 
lapping call-and-response phrases in gospel music all exhibit varying 
degrees of counterpoint (with some homophony), while hymns, nurs- 
ery rhyme harmonisations and Sousa marches display varying degrees 
of homophony (with some counterpoint). 


81. See Knudsen (1968) and Wicks (1989). For polyphony and socialisation, see p.446, £f. 
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Harmony 

Harmony is popularly thought of as that aspect of tonality which has to 
do with chords. CHORD just means the simultaneous sounding of two or 
more tones with different note names. A chord consisting of two differ- 
ent notes is called a dyad, of three a triad, of four a tetrad, etc., and a 
chord of several neighbouring notes is called a cluster. 

If COUNTERPOINT is imagined as the 'horizontal' or diachronic aspect of 
tonal polyphony, HARMONY is often thought of as its 'vertical' or syn- 
chronic aspect, as 'the chords'. This distinction can be misleading, not 
only because tonal counterpoint produces chords in the sense just 
given but also because even the most homophonic types of tonal poly- 
phony are inevitably diachronic. There are two basic reasons why har- 
mony needs also to be considered 'horizontally', one being the fact that 
the individual notes in one chord lead to individual notes in the next 
one ('voice leading'). 82 The other reason is that the same set of chords, 
each of a particular note length presented inside a particular overall du- 
ration, don't sound the same, or have the same effect, as those same 
chords sounded in a different order with different durations. The point 
here is that chord progressions constitute a diachronic parameter of mu- 
sical expression that can signal a musical style as well as a sense of mu- 
sical movement, flow or direction. Still, let's first consider the synchronic 
aspects of harmony. 

Chord types and harmonic idiom 

If I play the James Bond chord (Erru 9 ) on a piano rather than, as was 
originally intended, on a Fender Stratocaster treated with slight trem- 
olo and some reverb, many non-musos are still able to identify the 
sound in terms of a SPY CHORD, DETECTIVE CHORD, etc. 83 Such codal com- 
petence suggests that a chord's tonal information can on its own, at least 
under certain conditions, carry culturally specific connotations. In fact, 

82. If you've ever been an alto or tenor in a choir you may have noticed that what you 
have to sing is sometimes very boring or difficult. Such moments of frustration are 
usually down to poor voice leading by a composer or arranger who has probably 
thought too much vertically (about 'chords') and not enough about creating a singa- 
ble line with any sense of its own musical flow (horizontally). 

83. For more on the James Bond DETECTIVE or SPY chord, see pp. 116 and 257. 
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choosing the right chord type can be just as effective as instrumental 
timbre (p.307 ff.) or melodic mode (p.325 ff.) in establishing a musical 
idiom, as well as in suggesting moods and environments. I've found 
that many students, muso and non-muso, can, if their attention is 
drawn to the sonority in question, recognise not only detective chords 
but also other aesthesically labelled sonorities like the bitter-sweet 
CHORD, the ROMANTIC PATHOS CHORD and BURT BACHARACH CHORDS. 
They can also usually distinguish between drone-based and busily 
over-harmonised arrangements of folk tunes, between the harmonic id- 
ioms of trad jazz and bebop, between Elizabethan and late Romantic 
harmonies, etc. The problem is in other words not one of aural compe- 
tence but of po’ietic nomenclature (like 'minor major nine' (m A9 )) be- 
cause aesthesic descriptors like bitter-sweet, romantic pathos, Burt 
Bacharach and twangy folk chords have (as yet, if ever) little or no 
validity in institutions of conventional musical leaming. 84 

Chord progressions 

Like the types of chord just described, chord progressions often have 
semiotic significance. They can indicate a home style, refer out to a 'for- 
eign' style and sometimes suggest a mood. They can also act kinetically 
and syntactically by contributing to the establishment of metre, phrase, 
period and diataxis. It may be useful to think of chord progressions as 
existing at three levels of duration: [1] short-term shuttles or loops con- 
tained within one or two bouts of the extended present; [2] medium- 
term loops or matrices covering at least one period (several phrases); [3] 
long-term harmonic narrative. 85 

84. For help with aural chord recognition, see Everyday Tonality (Tagg, 2009: 141-144). 
For chordal commutations of the Kojak theme tune, see Tagg (2000a: 211-221), aurally 
illustrated in The Kojak Theme Commutations (Tagg, 2011c) as [1] 'classical', [2] Palest- 
rina motet, [3] James Bond/Peter Gunn detective, [4] nostalgic pastoral romance á la 
Zamfir and [5] bossa nova cocktail lounge mood. For discussion of the BITTER-SWEET 
Chord (m add9 ), see TLTT (422-3,453-466, 566 ff.). The romantic pathos chord m 7 ^ 
is discussed in TLTT (180-216) and illustrated aurally in The Minor Seven Flat Five 
Montage (Tagg, 2011d). Typical Burt Bacharach CHORDS are _ 47 , m 7 and _add9. i n 
May 2012 I learned from Aris Lanarides that some Greek musicians refer to the 
Bacharach-style major seven sonority (_ 47 ) as 'the porno chord'. For more about 
droned "folk" harmonisation see Tagg (2009:130-134) and (S02009a). 

85. For long-term harmonic narrative, see pp. 410-411 (in section on sonata form). 
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Chord shuttles 

'Shuttle' denotes an ongoing oscillation between two chords, 'loop' a 
repeated sequence of (typically) three or four chords. Chord shuttles 
and loops are common in many types of popular song and dance mu- 
sic. For example, the aeolian shuttle, as heard in All Along The Watch- 
tower (Dylan, 1968; Hendrix, 1968), Whispering Thunder (Cain, 1972), 
Money (Pink Floyd, 1973) and Chopin's Marche funébre (1839), is, in slow 
to moderate tempo, a habitual harbinger of things dark and ominous. 86 
Qn the other hand, the 'floating dorian shuttle' — as heard in He's So 
Fine (Chiffons, 1963), Oh! Happy Day (Hawkins, 1972), My Sweet Lord 
(Harrison, 1972) and, most notably at several BRIGHTNESS points on the 
Pink Floyd album Dark Side ofthe Moon (1972)— is a less ominous and 
a much more open-ended sort of affair. 87 

Chord loops 

Among the most familiar loop progressions must surely be the three- 
chord La Bamba PATTERN, so common in many types of Latin-American 
music and the chordal basis of tunes like Guantanamera, Pata Pata, Do 
You Love Me?, Twist And Shout, Hang On Sloopy and Wild Thing. ss Just as 
common is the four-chord VAMP loop (also known as 'vamp until 
ready') that accompanied countless 'milksap' numbers recorded in the 
USA around 1960.1'm referring to 'teen angel' hits like Diana, Teenager 
In Love, Poetry In Motion, Oh! Carol, Happy Birthday Sweet Sixteen, Dream 


86. The FATEFUL aeolian shuttle was first discussed as an aeolian 'pendulum' by Bjornb- 
erg (1984: 371-386); see also Tagg (2009:186-188). Among other tunes featuring the 
shuttle are: Southern Man and Rockin' In The Free World (Neil Young, 1970,1989); 1984 
(Bowie, 1974); Wall Street Shuffle (Ten cc, 1974); Watching The Detectives (Costello, 
1977); Barn av vár tid (Nationalteatern, 1978); California (Flash and the Pan, 1979); In 
The Air Tonight (Phil Collins, 1981); Something In The Way (Nirvana, 1991). 

87. The 'floating open-endedness' of this chord shuttle is explained in Tagg (2009:177- 
182). The PMFCs for greater openness are particularly clear in conjunction at 'Breathe, 
breathe the air' and 'Home, home again' on the Pink Floyd album. Many other com- 
mon chord shuttle types (e.g. plagal, quintal, subtonic, mixolydian, 'non-floating' 
variants of the dorian) are discussed in Tagg (2009: 173-198). 

88. La Bamba (Valens, 1958; Los Lobos, 1987); Guantanamera (Fernandez, 1949; Seeger, 
1963; Sandpipers, 1966; Jean, 1997; Cruz, 1999); Pata Pata (Makeba, 1967); Do You Love 
Me? (Poole, 1963); Twist & Shout (Top Notes, 1961; Beatles, 1963); Hang On Sloopy 
(McCoys, 1965); Wild Thing (Troggs, 1966). See also Guantanamera Endings (Tagg, 
2011g) and, for more about the La Bamba LOOP, Tagg (2009: 217-225). 
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Lover and Sherry, as well as the 'A' sections of jazz standards like Blue 
Moon (p.398) and At Last. 89 

A medium-term repeated chord progression covering several bouts of 
present-time can be called a harmonic matrix or chord matrix. One of 
the most well-known chord matrices is the standard twelve-bar blues 
pattem whose simplest form runs QI 111IV IV 11 V IV I I*D where T 
means a chord based on the tonic (keynote, the mode's first degree), 'IV' 
a chord on degree 4 of the tonic's major or minor mode and 'V' a chord 
based on scale degree 5. That means the chords of a simple 12-bar blues 
in E run QE EEEAAEEBAE EtD and in F QF F F F Bb Bb F F C Bb F 
F0>. Performed at 120 bpm, a twelve-bar blues matrix lasts 24 seconds, 
the matrix's three four-bar periods each occupying eight seconds. 90 
Among other common cyclical harmonic matrices are the New Orleans 
R&B eight-bar pattem (e.g. I IV I I V IV I I) and the wide variation of 
chaconne and passacaglia sequences found in the euroclassical tradi- 
tion, for example in the ever-popular Pachelbel's Canon. 91 

Large-scale harmonic progression that lends overall tonal stmcture to 
the mega-durations of entire pieces of music is dealt with in Chapter 11 
under 'General diatactic schemes', especially in the sections on the 32- 
bar jazz standard (p. 397, ff.) and sonata form (p. 409, ff.). 

89. Song references: Diana (Anka, 1957); Teenager In Love (Dion, 1959), Poetry In Motion 
(Tillotson, 1960), Oh! Carol (Sedaka, 1959), Happy Birthday Sweet Sixteen (Sedaka, 
1961), Dream Lover (Darin, 1959), Sherry (Four Seasons, 1962), Blue Moon (R Rodgers, 
1934; Marcels, 1961), At Last (Warren, 1940/James,1961). For more on the vamp loop 
see Tagg (2009: 202-216). For a 12y2-minute barrage of songs illustrating the vamp 
loop in pop, see Tagg (2007). Other common and easily recognisable chord loops 
include the mixolydian pattern in pop/rock tracks like With A Little Help From My 
Friends (Beatles, 1967a), Sweet Home Alabama (Lynyrd Skynyrd, 1974), and Gimme All 
Your Loving (Z Z Top, 1983); see also Tagg (2009: 221-226 and 2009b). 

90. The twelve- and eight-bar blues matrices given here are the simplest, most general- 
ised forms. For a few other variants, see Tagg (2009:159,167-171). Please note that 
the each of the three four-bar periods in a twelve-bar blues consists of two phrases, 
often overlapping, in call and response style, each phrase occupying no more than 
one bout of the extended present (typically 3-5 seconds). 

91. Pachelbel's Canon has the sequence IV vi iii IV IIV V. It's used by Handel in Organ 
Concerto Op.7 No.5, by Haydn in the minuet of String Quartet Op. 50 No. 2, by Moz- 
art in Piano Concerto No. 23 (K488) and, most notably, by The Farm in All Together 
Now (1991); see also Paravonian (2008). The barn building sequences in Witness (Par- 
amount) are underscored using a different passacaglia pattern (Jarre, 1985). For 
more examples of Pachelbel's Canon see page 413. 
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10. Vocal persona 


T HE VOICE is mankind's primary musical instrument. 1 Its impor- 
tance has already been mentioned in conjunction with prosody, 
with timbre and aural staging, with pitch range and register, 
and of course with melody. As we'll see in Chapter 13, voice is also at 
the basis of several musical sign types, including transscansions, lan- 
guage identifiers and paralinguistic anaphones. The purpose of this 
chapter is to suggest ways of denoting perceptions of the nonverbal as- 
pects of voice. 

Before going any further I need to clarify two points. Qne is the mean- 
ing of PERSONA, the other an explanation of the mainly vernacular 
source of ideas presented in this chapter. 

Persona 

PERSON, without the final A, means an individual human being and 
PERSONALITY 'the distinctive character or qualities of a person'. In Latin, 
Italian and Spanish PERSONA (lüith the final A) just means PERSON but in 
English persona denotes ‘an aspect of the personality as shoum to or per- 
ceived by others ’ . 2 Actors, singers and other types of performer aren't the 
only ones to present personas 2 because we all have to assume different 
roles in different situations at different times of life. Here are sixteen ex- 
amples from my own life: [1] child in relation to parents; [2] parent in 
relation to a child; [3] student in relation to teachers and [4] fellow stu- 
dents; [5] teacher in relation to students and [6] colleagues as well as [7] 
administrators; [8] lover; [9] husband; [10] good friend; [11] reasonably 

1. For the centrality of voice, see, for example, the Kodály Approach (n.d.) at 

II britishkodalyacademy.org/ [120117]. The term 'vocal persona' originates with Cone 
(1974). Its various meanings are instructively discussed by Frith (1996: 196-200). 

2. PERSONA is conceptually opposed to ANIMA, the individual's inner personality. I'll be 
using the English (or Spanish) plural form PERSONAS rather than the etymologically 
correct Latin plural personae which is rarely used when talking about the phenome- 
non. All quoted definitions are from The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1995). 
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'angry young man'; [12] even more reasonably (and cheerful) 'angry 
old man', latterly also 'benevolent but eccentric patriarch'; [13] 'one of 
the guys'; [14] classical musician; [15] rock musician; [16] solitary writer 
of academic texts like this. 

It's not always easy to adopt the right persona in the right situation, es- 
pecially if the role expected of us has to change, for example from child 
to parent or from student to teacher, but there's nothing intrinsically 
dishonest or schizophrenic about our ability to adapt to the appropriate 
role in the appropriate situation. On the contrary, it's an essential social 
skill. That's why vocal persona should not, in what follows, be prima- 
rily understood as role play in the sense of putting on a vocal front, al- 
though that may sometimes be the case, but as any aspect of personality 
as shoum to or perceived by others through the medium ofeither prosody or of 
the singing voice. 

Vernacular sources 

The ideas presented in this chapter derive less from the wealth of schol- 
arly writing on voice, much more from having run popular music anal- 
ysis classes for many years. Insights gained from that experience are 
supplemented with observations about how voice seems to be de- 
scribed in music reviews, album inlays, in ads for voiceover artists, 
even in casual conversation. 3 All these vemacular sources for the verbal 
description of voice share a common trait: unlike the poietic terms des- 
ignating musical stmcture defined by parameters of pitch, tonality, me- 
tre and episodicity, descriptions of voice, like those of timbre, are 
mainly aesthesic. This tendency may well be due to the fact that conven- 
tional music studies have yet to establish a systematic and widely ac- 
cepted poietic terminology for vocal expression. There's simply very 
little by way of such jargon to intimidate non-musos, many of whom 
may stmggle with the designation of music's tonal aspects and who are 
much less inhibited about describing timbre and vocal sound. 

3. Two reasons for prioritising personal experience over scholarly writing in this chap- 
ter: [1] A sufficiently authoritative survey of relevant literature would take so much 
time that I'd never finish this book which is already long enough. [2] I'm more likely 
to add to the general body of knowledge about voice by focusing on my own experi- 
ence and knowledge than by summarising those of others. 
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Another 'democratic' aspect of voice as part of musical analysis is that 
it's an instrument we all use in a musical way —prosodically — every 
time we speak. Most of us are experts at using our voices, not just to ut- 
ter words but also to present our individual or group identity, and to 
express emotions, attitudes and behavioural positions (vocal personas). 
That's why I'll start with the music of the spoken voice, more precisely 
with my mother, followed closely by Robert De Niro. 

'Don't worry about me' 

When I was a child my mother would sometimes say 'don't worry 
about me — I'M fine' in a very sad voice. I remember the confusion that 
statement caused me. Did she mean the ivords don't worry about me 
— I'M fine or should I pay more attention to the music (prosody) in her 
statement: Please worry about me — I'm miserable? 

The second interpretation was probably nearer the truth than the first, 
not least because she wasn't always a happy person. She might have 
been feeling unwell or have just been involved in a domestic disagree- 
ment. Another reason for prioritising the 'music' of her statement was 
that her facial expression, body posture and gestures (in this case a lack 
of gesture), all aligned with her vocal timbre, volume, intonation, dic- 
tion and speech rhythm but contradicted the meaning of her words. 
With a child's understanding of words and reason as privileged modes 
of symbolic interaction among grown-ups (although I wouldn't have 
put it that way at the time), I remember opting to take my mother's 
don't worry about me at lexical face value. That decision once 
prompted my father to chide me for being insensitive. I didn't know 
what 'insensitive' meant but it didn't sound good, so I reverted to a 
more instinctive (or childish?) mode of interpretation, paying more at- 
tention to mother's 'music' and less to her words. Unfortunately, read- 
ing her statements on the basis of their 'music' (timbre, volume, 
inflexion, posture, facial expression, etc.) and ignoring her words also 
turned out to be wrong, because if I responded to her plaintive tone by 
asking 'What's the matter?' in a sympathetic tone of voice, I risked in- 
sulting her pride and hearing her retort: 'I said I was fine. Why do you 
never listen to what I say?' 
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It took me many years to realise that I could interpret my mother's 
[plaintive voice —>] don't worry about me — I'm fine [normal -»] as an 
integral statement, despite its mixed message. She actually meant: 

I'm very sad and I find it hard to put on the brave face of self-control I 
know that grown-ups should. So, please show me some kindness while 
respecting the fact that I at least know I'm supposed to put on a brave 
face, even if I expect you to see through it. 

That statement would have taken mother much longer and have de- 
manded an unrealistic amount of reflective self-control. Her 'mixed 
message' was in that sense more efficient. I was simply slow to leam 
that you could consider the narrative context, scene, body language, 
the words and the music of my mother's mixed messages as a whole. It 
was a musogenic statement like the clear but complex musical moods 
mentioned in Chapter 2. I'm referring to those 'pallid verbal approxi- 
mations' like DESPERATELY TROUBLED IN THE MIDST OF CALM AND BEAUTY, 
or SICK OF THE WORLD AND FEELING ALIVE BECAUSE OF THAT DISGUST. 4 

The don't worry about me anecdote illustrates three important points 
about musical meaning, the first two of which have been discussed ear- 
lier. This chapter focuses on the third point. 

1. Musical meaning is never created by the sounds on their own. They 
always exist in a syntactic, semantic and socioculturally pragmatic 
context upon which their semiosis depends. 

2. Precision of musical meaning does not equal precision of verbal 
meaning or that of any other symbolic system. Music's apparent 
contradictions of verbal meaning (pp. 66-68; 167,ff.) should be 
understood as musically coherent. 

3. Vocal timbre, pitch, intonation, inflexion, accentuation, diction and 
volume, plus the speed, metre, rhythm and periodicity of vocal 
delivery are parameters of expression conveying information about 
the sociocultural and personal identity (including meta-identity) 
presented by speakers or singers, as well as about their attitudes, 
feelings and emotions (i.e. their vocal persona). 

4. For more on these linguistically contradictory approximations of unequivocal musical 
mood see pp. 66-68. See also the Mendelssohn quote on page 237. 
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‘Are you talking to me?‘ 

The third point just listed is illustrated in the video Vocal Persona Com- 
mutations (ÍO OL7uc6L5nMQ) which uses a twelve-second extract from the 
film Taxi Driver (1976) to highlight central aspects of links between 
voice and personality. In that twelve-second extract, Travis Bickle, the 
film's taxi-driving main character played by Robert De Niro, has just 
exercised his second-amendment right and acquired a gun to bolster 
his confidence when faced with the miscreants he meets in his job. In 
the clip he prepares to confront such scumbags by rehearsing the fa- 
mous line 'ARE YOU TALKING TO ME?' in the mirror. It's worth examining 
the twelve seconds it takes De Niro to ask the question three times, in- 
cluding pauses, in order to discover which parameters of vocal expres- 
sion communicate what. It's also worth testing which voices can and 
cannot be substituted for De Niro's in that famous scene so as to reveal 
the extent to which vocal persona is dependent on congruence with 
such factors as gender, ethnicity, age, social position, personality, cloth- 
ing, opinion and attitude, acoustic distance and setting. 

Leaving aside gesture, posture and facial expression for the moment 
and concentrating solely on the sound of De Niro's voice, minor differ- 
ences of inflection, intonation, volume and accentuation can be dis- 
cerned between the three variants of are you talking to me? In the first 
variant his voice is low-key but quite rapid with the quick but substan- 
tial rise of pitch normally used in English to pose questions expecting 
the answer yes or no; but it does sound sudden, as if he had been taken 
off guard. The second utterance is slightly slower, a little more deliber- 
ate and has clearer diction, suggesting that the imaginary low-life inter- 
locutor did not take him seriously the first time. The third utterance is 
once again quite contained but includes more emphasis on ‘me' and a 
little less on ‘talking'. This shift in accentuation underlines personal in- 
volvement in the imagined encounter. Apart from these minor variants, 
it should be noted that De Niro does not raise (the volume of) his voice 
in anger or frustration, and that his is the normal voice of a young, 
probably white, North American, English-speaking male. In fact, with- 
out the narrative context and without De Niro's body language, there is 
nothing remarkable about his vocal persona in this scene any more 
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than there is about Travis himself, even though his lack of charisma 
may be what makes him narratively interesting. 

Given that this relatively normal, neutral and uncharismatic personal- 
ity has a correspondingly normal, neutral and uncharismatic vocal per- 
sona, it ought to be possible to replace his voice with others in order to 
discover which vocal elements are compatible or incompatible with 
which other simultaneous aspects of non-verbal communication. 

The fact that we're in a noisy kitchen and that Travis is white, unshaven 
and wearing what appears to be a grey flannel air-force jacket tells us 
quite a lot. It certainly rules out several of the persona substitutions in 
the Vocal Commutations video. It's obvious that we're not hearing/seeing 
a child, nor a woman or old man. It isn't anyone African-American or 
East Asian, nor anyone from the higher echelons of society (unless 
they're slumming it). Nor can it be a samurai warrior from the sixteenth 
century or a young executive in Qatar or Saudi Arabia. 5 The visuals 
also rule out robots, death-metal monsters, chipmunks or anything else 
that doesn't look or sound like a Caucasian male, a member of the pop- 
ular classes, and aged between 25 and 45. 6 But there's more visual infor- 
mation restricting the vocal commutation possibilities. 

Since De Niro is about one metre away from the camera, convincing al- 
temative voiceovers cannot sound too close or too distant. For example, 
the repugnant intimacy of the lecherous dirty old man voice in the 
commutation video only works if De Niro's face is in extreme close-up. 
Obviously, then, one parameter of expression for vocal persona is per- 
ceived proximity. Another parameter is acoustic space. The commuta- 
tion video's monster and evil GOD voices, for instance, have been given 
cavemous reverb incompatible with the size and acoustic properties of 
the cluttered kitchen we see on screen. 


5. There are many amusing pastiches of De Niro's Are YOU talking to me? These 
include: [1] an infant imitating his aunt - SHLqmeArdgeOI; [2] De Niro lampooning 
himself - íil epZxUhCE5l8; [3] spoken in Arabic by a man in a Saudi thobe who emerges 
from an airport toilet and brandishes a banana instead of a gun - EOCK7WCKpeVic; [4] 
Wrestle Mania 21 commercials - SHCw39KMcrJBU; [5] in French —'C'est avec moi 
que tu parles?— from La Haine (1995) - SHokQJPUTQMqA. 

6. Monster and robot voiceovers work better if you manipulate the visuals (6:50-7:10). 
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The first time Travis asks the famous question he is at the far right edge 
of the screen with his body facing screen left. He tums his head to- 
wards us, as if just having heard something coming from the direction 
of the camera. He looks surprised, his eyebrows are raised and his head 
tossed back a bit. It's the look of someone literally taken aback. How- 
ever, there is nothing except the immediate narrative context that rules 
out the possibility of pleasant surprise, which is why the commutation 
video's first baby talk voiceover works well if viewers imagine the 
camera being the baby's point of view and that the De Niro character is 
a proud father, suprised and delighted by his infant's contented gur- 
gling as he walks past. 

For the second version of the question De Niro has half tumed toward 
the mirror/camera, tossed his head back a bit more and raised his eye- 
brows higher. Once again, it's mainly the narrative context that rules 
out a possibly positive interpretation of Travis's body language and 
which lead us to believe that this more clearly 'taken aback' posture is 
more likely to express affront and irritation than surprised delight. 
Even his teeth, visible for a short moment in an unsmiling mouth, sug- 
gest confrontation. He also seems to be looking down his nose at his im- 
agined interlocutor, and since his diction and accentuation are slightly 
more forceful than before, the BABY TALK voiceover of the delighted dad 
is less convincing here. Furthermore, the despondent, depressed and 
weak vocal persona substitutions align badly with De Niro's posture, 
facial expression, accentuation and diction during these three seconds. 

The third version is gesturally the clearest. His body is turned a little 
more towards the camera as he points to his own chest in sync with 'to 
me'. Again, prior knowledge of the Travis character will likely lead 
viewers to see his grin as insolent, and his hand gesture as expressing 
personal affront. However, without such prior knowledge and with the 
addition of a few sonic correctives to the narrative (gurgling baby, the 
mother's 'aaah!'), are you talking to me?, spoken by a delighted and 
proud father, aligns quite convincingly with this third variant of the fa- 
mous question. 

Several vocal persona commutations don't work because of problems 
with lip sync. For example, stereotypical robot voices, as we saw earlier 
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(pp. 281-282), apply equal durations for each syllable, while depressed 
and despondent statements are delivered at a slower rate than that of 
are YOU talking TO me? spoken normally. Besides, a depressed voice is 
usually accompanied by depressed body posture and facial expression 
— drooping shoulders, head hung low, eyes looking down, no eye con- 
tact, etc. Lip-sync problems also demonstrate that whispering and 
other types of vocal close-up are incompatible not only with the lack of 
extreme visual close-up in the Taxi Driver sequence but also with its 
speed of delivery. Whispering has to be slower than talking because it 
must compensate for the absence of voiced consonants and the full 
transients that identify vowel sounds, while intimate statements deliv- 
ered forcefully at breakneck speed sound ridiculous. 

Poíetic, acoustic and aesthesic descriptors 

None of the observations just made about are you talking to me? in 
the Vocal Persona Commutations clip should come as a surprise. 

'[Ljisteners who hear voice samples can infer the speaker's socio-eco- 
nomic status..., personality traits,... and emotional and mental state... 
Listeners exposed to voice samples are also capable of estimating the 
age, height, and weight of speakers with the same degree of accuracy 
achieved by examining photographs... Independent raters are also ca- 
pable of matching a speaker's voice with the person's photograph over 
75% of the time/ (Hughes et al., 2004: 296) 

Indeed, the relationship between an individual voice and its unique 
personal identity has given rise to the voice print branch of the security 
industry with its biometric claims about defeating credit card fraud or 
ensuring 'that prisoners incarcerated in their homes or out on tempo- 
rary passes [are] where they were supposed to be'. 7 Whether or not the 
sales spiel of voice print marketeers has any validity isn't the point 
here, although incredulity may be warranted, bearing in mind the tech- 
nical crudity and socio-linguistic stupidity of most corporate 'voice rec- 
ognition' systems. 8 The point is that insights about congruence between 

7. SearchSecurity.com Bsearchsecurity.techtarget.com/sDef¡nition/0,,sid14_gci944937,00.html 
[2008-02-11]. 'Voice authentication products', the site informs us, 'are available from a 
number of vendors, including Vocent,... Courion Corp., and VoiceVault'. 
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individual voice and personal identity are nothing new. Indeed, the 
very word person contains the morpheme son, meaning sound, and 
Latin's personare literally means to sound (s onare) through (per), to 
sound forth, etc. Moreover, the original meaning of the Latin word per- 
sona is 'a mask... as warn by actors in Greek and Roman drama'. 8 9 Its 
transferred meanings of performed role, personality, etc. derive from 
the fact that revealing the true nature of a dramatic character involved 
projecting the voice of that individual through the mask wom by the 
actor playing that role. His or her voice had literally to sound (sonaré) 
through (per) the mask —vox personans— out into the auditorium, into 
the audience's ears and brains. 

Links between voice and personality are also clear from numerous on- 
line searches for terms like voice, vocal, persona and personality. Al- 
though descriptive adjectives of voices were, as we shall see, far from 
uncommon, another frequently recurring type of voice characterisation 
related, unsurprisingly, voice to personality. Among the more striking 
examples found of persona descriptors of Anglo-US singing voices 
were (artists in brackets) hard-edged sexual exuberance (Chaka 
Khan), IMPISH CHIRP (Katryna in The Nields), [they looked and sang 
like] Barbie dolls (Wilson Philips), cuddly vocal personality (Bev- 
erly Sill), a nervous teenager, fearful of being rejected (Buddy 
Holly), an angry Smurf (Eminem) and the Western mythical girl/ 

WOMAN, HEARTBROKEN YET RESILIENT AND ENTIRELY FEMININE. .. [with an[ 
EDGE BETWEEN VULNERABILITY AND WILLFULNESS (Linda Ronstadt). 10 

The voice descriptions just listed sound neither serious nor scientific. 
They're more likely to come across as spuriously subjective, at best as 
amusing or imaginative. That's an understandable objection but it 
needs to be moderated in the light of four points made so far: [1] the 
fact that '[i]ndependent raters are... capable of matching a speaker's 
voice with the person's photograph over 75% of the time'; [2] the appar- 
ent commercial success of voice print companies; [3] the pattems of 
congruence and incongruence in the Taxi Driver commutation clip; [4] 

8. For documentary evidence of 'voice recognition' incompetence see Tagg (2008b). 

9. Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary, London, 1968. See also Lacasse (2000: 42-46). 
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the etymology of the word person[a] itself. Those four points suggest 
that pattems of linking voice with personality do exist and that such 
links can be verified intersubjectively in given cultural contexts. We'll 
return to these links and to their usefulness in discussing the 'meaning' 
of singing voices, but it's useful to be first aware of other approaches to 
the issue of describing vocal sound. 

The 'musical' properties of vocal sound, spoken or sung, can in general 
be understood and verbalised using one or more of three main perspec- 
tives: [1] the physical techniques of its production (poietic perspective); 
[2] its measurable physical attributes as sound (acoustic); [3] its percep- 
tion, interpretation and effects (aesthesic). 

The POIETIC PERSPECTIVE focuses by definition on how particular parts of 
the human body are used to produce particular vocal sounds, e.g. lar- 
ynx, throat, mouth, jaw, tongue, nose, lungs, diaphragm, shoulders, 
chest, head. Recurrent concepts are breathing, control, projection and 
register (chest, mixed, head, falsetto). Now, as we'll see later in this 
chapter (p. 376 ff.), the ability to reproduce, at least roughly, a vocal 
sound can help us understand its meaning. That's why some familiarity 
with the physical implications of the terms just mentioned can be use- 
ful in identifying the body posture (shoulders, chest, head, etc.) and fa- 
cial expression (mouth, jaw, nose, etc.) most conducive to the 
production of a particular vocal sound. That knowledge in its tum con- 
tributes to insights about the emotional state of the personja] behind 
the vocal sound in question. 


10. The first three comments were online at: [1] Brollingstone.com/artists/chakakhan/albums/ 
album/243746/rev¡ew/5945280/chaka; [2] Bfuria.com/page.cgi?type=twas&id=twas0196; 

[3] Bwhiteperil.com/posts/1093202710.shtm.The Buddy Holly comment is in Bradby & 
Torode (1984) and the Eminem description comes from one of my students in Liver- 
pool (c.1997). The Ronstadt words were at Bsuperseventies.com/spronstadt.html. Here 
are a few more colourful descriptors of popular music vocal personas culled from 
the internet: 'Dylan on too much coffee and not enough sleep'; 'forlorn foghorn'; 
'about as human as a voice-mail'; 'smooth-sailing love man'; 'flitting from folksy 
romantic to cute little girl to abrasive spite-monger'; 'jauntily devilish'; 'husky, mor- 
dant'; 'down-and-dirty'; 'all dressed up for a late-night smoky jazz club or an 
upscale blues joint'; 'world-weary-cool-kitty'; 'ultra-snide and confrontational'; 
'from playful coquette to vintage jazz diva'; 'vulnerable tough guy'; 'schizo-barmy 
[and] speedball-bonkers'; 'from the old-dog croon... to the gruff, staccato bark' 
(source details searchable in Btagg/articles/VocPersUnsystNotes.txt[120117]). 
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The ACOUSTIC perspective focuses on the physical properties of vocal 
sound, i.e. on volume (dynamics, intensity) and timbre (attack, decay, 
fundamental pitch, overtones, etc.). The number of possible variations 
in these quantifiable parameters is virtually infinite; their combination 
forms the physical basis of the enormous variation of sounds that hu- 
man voices can produce and of how those sounds are perceived. Now, 
there's no room here to explain even the rudiments of acoustic physics 
in relation to the human voice and its perception. Readers are instead 
referred to a wealth of literature dealing with correlations between the 
measurable physical properties of particular sounds and their percep- 
tionT 1 That said, basic awareness of parameters like fundamental pitch, 
overtones, intensity, attack and envelope can, by drawing attention to 
the physical properties of a particular sound, refine procedures of com- 
mutation (e.g. changing timbre to check on possible changes of per- 
ceived effect) and lead to greater precision of semiotic analysis. 12 

The aesthesic perspective is characterised by how sounds are per- 
ceived, interpreted, reacted to and used by those who hear them. Since 
this book is aimed primarily at music's users I'll try, in what comes 
next, to sort out the various ways in which we seem to verbalise our 
perception of different voices. Then, after an excursion discussing basic 
differences between speaking and singing, the chapter will end with 
suggestions about how categories of vocal persona can be used in the 
semiotic analysis of music. 

Aesthesic descriptors 

Between 2005 and 2008, I trawled cyberspace for websites containing 
various combinations of VOICE, VOCAL or VOICEOVER and including 
words like quality, timbre, persona, personality, attitude and char- 
acter. In addition to having annoyed students, friends and colleagues 
by asking them to describe voices to me, I also took an interest in vocal 
casting, a specialist profession in which verbal descriptions of voice 
play an essential part. For example: 

11. See Sundberg (1987); see also, for example, Bouchard (2010), Lacasse (2000), Lomax 
(1968), McHugh et al. (1997), McPherson (2005), Mossberg (2005), Riding et al. (2006). 

12. See Chapters 8 and 9, especially pp. 277-283, 305-315, 317-319. 
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'Seeking voiceover talent who can recreate a female witch voice... [The] 
project involves an English dub of a Russian animated feature... The 
witch is very old, around 70. 13 Also seeking a counsellor voice. High 
pitched and whiny,... middle-aged.' 13 

Here's a character description circulated by a Hollywood agency look- 
ing for computer game voiceover artists. 

'X is the comically artnoying, shape-shifting spirit of an ancient Druid 
Priest who serves as a kind of guide to [the hero] throughout the ages, 
as well as being a bothersome pest. He pops up unexpectedly to give ad- 
vice, frequently at less than opportrme moments, although he basically 
means well. He has a sarcastic, dry wit and is an irritating, amusing, oc- 
casionally caring and sincere presence that [the hero] has little choice 
but to tolerate throughout time. Since he can become anyone or any- 
thing, he exhibits a wide variety of voices and personalities. [This char- 
acter is] "a sophisticated elder" voice in the range of Sean Connery or 
Ian McKellan, as Gandalf in Lord ofthe Rings, with comedic undertones. 
Vocal Quality: should be older and wise-sounding, but also with a "Celt- 
ic"-type accent.' 14 

That neither of these adverts describe voice from the poietic or acoustic 
perspective is hardly surprising since the jobs aren't for musicologists, 
singing teachers or acousticians; but the paucity of aesthesic sound-de- 
scriptive words does seem a little strange —just high-pitched and 
whiny for the counsellor and nothing else. Is this type of descriptor less 
relevant than others when advertising for a voice relating to a specific 
dramatic personality? To answer that question it's best to have an over- 
view of the basic categories of aesthesic voice description. These cate- 
gories are based on observations made from: [1] student comments in 
popular music analysis seminars since 1992; [2] online descriptions of 
speaking and singing voices; [3] comments from a voice casting agent 
in direct response to specific questions (p.359). 14 Examples of descrip- 
tors from these three sources are shown in Table 10-1 (pp. 356-357) 
where they are grouped into the following three principal categories. 


13. voice123.com/lv/3093614.html [2006-04-20] (errors of English corrected). 

14. Thanks to Dawn Hershey of Blindlight (blindlight.com, December 2007), for invaluable 
help with charting voice-descriptive language in the casting profession. Thanks to 
Peter D Kaye (Santa Monica) for putting me in touch with Blindlight. 
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[1] Sound descriptors denote perceived qualities of sound and are of 
two types: [la] directly sound-descriptive adjectives and verbs; [lb] 
GENRE descriptors referring to the musical style and by extension to the 
genre associated with particular types of voice. 

[2] TRANSMODAL/SYNAESTHETIC METAPHORS like ROUGH, SMOOTH, VELVETY 
and gravelly connote sound on the basis of homologies from senses 
other than hearing. These synaesthetic descriptors are like anaphones 15 
in reverse in that they denote mainly kinetic and tactile sensations that 
are transferred to the perception of sound. 

[3] Persona descriptors seem to be the most common type of vocal 
characterisation. They can be divided into four subcategories. 

Subcategory 3a in Table 10-1 (p.357), named persons with distinctive 
VOICES, is often found in reviews, presumably to give readers an idea of 
what sort of vocal sound to expect from a recording they have yet to 
hear. My unjustifiably disparaging remark that Portishead's Beth Gib- 
bons, in Western Eyes (1997), sounds like an under-age Billie Holiday 
belongs to this descriptive subcategory. 16 

Subcategory 3b in Table 10-1, demographic descriptors, covers the 
gender and age, as well as the ethnic, cultural, social and economic 
background, of the vocal persona in question. These descriptors are 
very common in characterisations of both singing and speaking voices. 

Subcategory 3c, Psychological, psychosomatic and emotional de- 
SCRIPTORS (p.356), are the most common of all. They qualify or allude to 
the feelings, attitude and morality, and to the state of mind or body of 
the vocal persona in question. 17 


15. Anaphones are discussed in detail in Chapter 13, pp. 485-515. 

16. Tagg & Clarida (2003:456). 

17. Ear-Nose-Throat specialists document links between phonation and emotional state. 
Deary et al., (2003:374) describe how '[vjoice production is subject to and indicative 
of psychological status'. See also McHugh-Munier et al. (1997) on links between cop- 
ing strategies, personality and voice in female subjects. 
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Table 10-1. (a) Aesthesic voice description categories with examples 18 


1. Sound descriptors 

la. Directly 
sound- 
descriptive 
adjectives 

high-pitched,‘ whinyg squeaky, booming, low-pitched, deep, full- 
throated, gruff, breathy, husky, guttural, distinct, harsh, indistinct, 
muffled, plaintive, rasping, roaring, shrill, stammering, loud, declam- 
atory, soft, quiet, monotone, lispy, bird-like, hoarse, throaty. 

and verbs 

babble, bark, bawl, belch, bellow, bleat, blubber, boom, buzz, cackle, 
caterwaul, chant, chatter, chuckle, chirp, cluck, complain, cough, 
croak, croon, cry, declaim, denounce, drone, exclaim, gargle, gasp, 
giggle, growl, grumble, gurgle, hiccup, hiss, hoot, howl, hum, lament, 
laugh, lilt, moan, mumble, mutter, praise, preach, proclaim, pro- 
nounce, quack, quip, rant, rap, recite, roar, scream, screech, shout, 
shriek, sigh, snap [at], snarl, snigger, snore, snort, sob, spit, splutter, 
squawk, squeak, stammer, stutter, twitter, ululate, wail, warble, weep, 
wheeze, whimper, whine, whinge, whisper, whistle, whoop, yammer, 
yap, yawn, yell, yelp, yowl 

lb. Genre- 

specific 

descriptors 

e.g. blues shouter, Bollywood vocalist, cantautore, cantor, chanson- 
nier, crooner, death metal growler, dramatic ballad star, fadista, folk 
singer, gospel artist, Irish tenor, jazz vocalist, lyrical soprano, muez- 
zin, opera diva, payador, rapper, singer-songwriter, troubadour 

2. Transmodal descriptors (anaphonic/synaesthetic descriptors) 

abrasive, angular, bouncy, brassy, clean, clear, creamy, effortless, full (-bodied), grainy, 
gravelly, hollow, laid back, meaty, piercing, rasping, relaxed, robotic, rough, rounded, 
sandpapery, scratchy, shaky, sharp, smooth, stilted, strained, sweet, textured, thick, 
thin, velvety, wobbly. 


* Word taken from the voiceover ads cited on page 354. 


Subcategory 3d, archetypal descriptors, combines traits from all the 
other categories into personality tropes, sometimes in the guise of pro- 
fessions (priests, teachers, etc.), more often as narrative roles (heroes, 
villains, victims, lovers, parents, sages, witches, wizards, fools, trick- 
sters, etc.). This subcategory has obvious advantages and drawbacks. 
Consider, for example, the following extract from a review of the 2005 
Audio Bullys album Generation. 

'[T]he intro welcomes back Simon Franks' pot-smoking, pill-popping, 
wife-beating, bottle-lobbing, "yes I do live on a council estate thank you 
very much", vocal persona'... 19 


18. The aesthesic descriptors in this table are merely examples that in no way constitute a 
reliable scientific sample, let alone an exhaustive listing. 

19. Review by Jamil Ahmad — musicomh.com/albums/audio-bullys_1005.htm [070225]. 
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Table 10-1. (b) Aesthesic voice description categories with examples 18 


3. Persona descriptors 

3a. 1Vatned 
persons zvitli 
distinctive 
voices 

e.g. Sean Connery or Ian McKellan;* Clint Eastwood, the Clint-East- 
WOOD-is-Dirty Harry guy, The Smurfs, Donald Duck, R2-D2, Richard 
Attenborough, Orson Welles, Morgan Freedman, Billie Holiday; Elvis 
Presley, Adele, Kate Bush, Bjork, Maria Callas, Elba Ramalho 

3b. Demo- 
graphic 

e.g. 1 female, male; 1 very old, around 70, middle-aged, older; young, 
child 1 'Celtic' accent; African American, French, Asian, Southern 
[US], British, upper class, working class, well spoken, from the coun- 
try/slums, slang, regional accent 

3c. 

Psycho- 

logical, 

psycho- 

somatic & 

emotional 

traits 

means well*, caring*, sincere*, kind, friendly 1 cute, cuddly, sweet, nice 

1 wise, intelligent, controlled, confident, regal 1 arrogant, dramatic, 
over-the-top, extravert, provocative, ecstatic, orgasmic 1 willful, deter- 
mined, courageous 1 energetic, flamboyant, bubbly, cheeky, cheery, 
comical*, coquette, jaunty, playful, keen, eager, sassy, interested 1 
interesting, complicated, quirky, annoying,* bothersome,* eccentric, 
cartoony 1 hip, cool, sophisticated,* sensual, seductive, sexy 1 vulnera- 
ble, embarrassed, scared, edgy, nervous, angry, frustrated, irritated, 
exasperated, bitter 1 dark, mysterious, introvert 1 sad, depressed, 
heart-broken, miserable, anguished 1 melancholy, bored, bland, non- 
descript, neutral 1 intimate, subdued, laid-back, relaxed, soft spoken, 
humble, simple, innocent, childlike 1 angelic, ethereal 1 raw, rude, 
tough, rugged, gritty, macho, aggressive 1 devious, slimy, sleazy, 
nasty, evil, petty 1 sardonic, sarcastic,* dry wit,* ironic, acerbic 

3d. 

Professions, 
roles and 
archetypes 

witch,* counsellor,* Druid Priest,* guide,* elder* 1 little girl, heroine, 
leading woman, loving mother, devoted wife 1 evil queen, witch, vio- 
lent bitch, pretty princess, Barbie doll, vamp 1 villain, big boss, gang- 
ster, lager lout, hooligan, dirty old man 1 little boy, hero, father figure, 
leading man, wise old man 1 monster, alien, robot 1 sissy, miser, imp, 
evil child, suicidal student, nervous teenager, wiseguy, nerd, geek. 


Even though POT-SMOKING, PILL-POPPING, WIFE-BEATING and BOTTLE-LOB- 
bing may derive from the duo's lyrics, those epithets also connote the 
sort of voice many urban UK residents would, in 2005, associate with 
(male) slob behaviour (uneducated, careless, thoughtless, self-centred), 
not least because the activities of wife beating and bottle lobbing imply 
a particular (and particularly impaired) emotional state, as well as spe- 
cific body postures, breathing patterns, etc. 20 Restricting ourselves to 
words listed in Table 10-1, it's much more likely that the vocal persona 
in question is loud and booming rather than soft or muffled, brassy 


20. This voice has a lot in common with the 'narcissistic-aggressive type' (Benis, 2005). 
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rather than wobbly, working-class rather than upper-class, arrogant 
rather than humble, over-the-top rather than subdued, etc., in fact the 
sort of voice associated with football (soccer) hooligans (typically loud, 
male and working-class) and lager louts (vocally similar to football 
hooligans but with bottle lobbing as a likely additional trait). 

The advantage of epithets like bottle-lobbing and lager lout is that 
they each encapsulate in a single concept a wealth of behavioural, psy- 
cho-social and vocal characteristics. The disadvantage is that descrip- 
tors like lager lout are culturally restrictive: only those familiar with 
particular aspects of UK popular culture in the post-Thatcher era will 
grasp the relevant social and vocal implications. As for the final epithet, 
the 'YES I DO LIVE ON A COUNCIL ESTATE THANK YOU VERY MUCH VOCal per- 
sona', it would take another chapter to convincingly explain COUNCIL 
ESTATE and its relevant connotations, yet another to provide a viable so- 
cio-linguistic analysis of 'Yes I DO LIVE'. .. and the final 'THANK YOU VERY 
much'. 21 In short, while the semantic efficiency of such epithets is un- 
deniable within a restricted socio-cultural sphere, their connotations 
may well be meaningless to the rest of humanity, unless adequate 
equivalents can be identified in other cultural contexts. 22 

Despite problems of cultural specificity, there is little doubt that aes- 
thesic descriptors are in much wider general use than their poietic or 
acoustic counterparts and that persona descriptors, especially the de- 
mographic, psychological and archetypal subcategories, are particu- 
larly popular. This observation was substantiated by Dawn Hershey, a 
Hollywood professional specialising in vocal casting for video games 
and animated productions for film and TV. Here are two abbreviated 
extracts from email correspondence I had with Dawn on the subject. 23 

21. Here's a drastically simplified and pallid summary of implied connotations with 
whose 'logic' I don't necessarily agree. Council estates are areas of low-cost rentable 
housing in the UK. Living on a council estate implies lower economic and educa- 
tional status. Proclaiming 'yes I do live on a council state' implies being proud of not 
aspiring to higher social status. Adding 'thank you very much' to the statement is 
ironic. The speaker seems 'proud to be ignorant, happy to be a slob', etc. 

22. For more on this recurrent problem of cultural specificity in aesthesic denotation, see 
the 'wet echo' issue on page 216. 

23. Thanks to Dawn Hershey of Blindlight (blindlight.com, December 2007). 
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What problems do [producers] have in describing the type ofvoice thq/ want? 

The biggest problem they have when they first contact me is that they... 
describe body type, hair color [etc.]... I often need to ask more ques- 
tions, such as age, accent, vocal quality, personality traits, quirks, and 
temperament... 

Hoiv often do you or they refer to voices in terms ofcharacter archetypes ?... 

Almost always. Most frequently requested are little boy, little girl, 20s 
HEROINE, 20S HERO, LEADING MAN, EVIL QUEEN, VILLAIN, MONSTER, ALIEN, 
SOLDIER, WISE OLD MAN, BIG BOSS, FAT CAT, GANGSTER. 

Of course, none of the aesthesic vocal description categories discussed 
so far are mutually exclusive. For example, a particular kind of witch 
voice (description category 3d) might also be described as high- 
PITCHED and CACKLING (category 1), SCRATCHY and PIERCING (2), as 
sounding like an angry and evil (3c) eighty-year-old (3b) version of 
the Annette Benning character in American Beauty (3a). Moreover, 
many descriptors bridge two or more categories: RASPING, for example, 
may be most commonly used to qualify sound (category 1), but the act 
of rasping (using a rasp as a coarse file in the original sense of the word) 
has as much to do with touch and movement (category 2) as with 
sound. Similar observations apply to words like SCRATCHY, PIERCING, 
CLEAN, shaky, strained and gravelly. In fact the the idea behind intro- 
ducing the categories just mentioned isn't to create some sort of water- 
tight taxonomy — a fruitless task in view of music's synaesthetic 
properties (p.62 ff.)— but to provide insights into the various ways that 
vocal sound is popularly perceived and described on an everyday ba- 
sis. The aim of that exercise is in its tum to develop richer and more nu- 
anced descriptions of what a vocal sound can communicate. 

As endnote to this section it's worth mentioning the rich store of vocal 
personas exploited in consumerist propaganda. You only need think of 
the motivational football COACH voice hyperventilating about 'all 
the fantastic bargains' ('Only 99.99!'... 'And that's not all!'... 'Hurry!'... 
'Get yours now!', etc.), or of the hard-boiled serious-business tough 
man of action film trailers ('Clint Eastwood is Dirty Harry' etc.) to get 
the idea. Then there's the female best-friend voice telling 'the girls' 
how to lose weight by buying low-fat cereal brand X, the husky 
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tongue-in-your-ear voice seducing you to buy super-silky shampoo Y 
or to stuff your face with super-smooth creamy chocolate Z. And don't 
forget the cheerful but matter-of-fact young mother enthusing 
about supermarket A or microwave meal brand B. The list could go on 
forever. The point is that this supply of regrettably recurrent and often 
regressive vocal stereotypes in commodity fetishism can be a very use- 
ful source of vocal persona descriptors, as long as you're sharing your 
observations about voice, spoken or sung, with others involuntarily ex- 
posed to the same sad sort of consumerist culture. 24 

Vocal costume 

'[C]lothing for a particular activity' or 'an actor's clothes for a part' are, 
according to The Oxford Concise English Dictionary (1995), two common 
meanings of the word COSTUME. With expressions like NATIONAL COS- 
tume, notions of group identity are added to the concept. In simple 
terms of perception, someone wearing a swimming costume is proba- 
bly dressed for swimming (although it may be just a photo shoot), 
someone wearing the garb of a sixteenth-century Italian nobleman 
might be acting in Shakespeare's Romeo and Juiiet (or just going to a 
fancy dress party), and a man in a tartan kilt and tweed jacket might 
have intimate ties with the Scottish Highlands (or be a tartanry fake). 
COSTUME is etymologically related to CUSTOM ('a particular established 
way of behaving') and semantically to the noun UNIFORM, meaning 'dis- 
tinctive clothing worn by members of the same body', i.e. another type 
of costume signalling group identity. 

Vocal costume 25 is a metaphorical expression meaning those aspects of 
phonation serving the three same sorts of function as literal costumes 
do: [1] to more easily carry out a particular activity; [2] to assume a role 
or to act a part; [3] to signal a particular group identity and/or to con- 
form to a given set of cultural norms. Vocal costumes are something 
people put on like clothes for any or all of the reasons just mentioned: 

24. Ads for the same product are often marketed differently for different target groups. 
See also cultural specificity of lager LOUT (p. 358) and WET ECHO (p.216). 

25. It took a year of sporadic reflexion to come up with the term vocal costume. Vocal 
mould, uniform, habitus, template, etc. were all dumped for a variety of reasons. 
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they are used on an everyday basis in both speaking and singing, as, I 
hope, the next section will illustrate. 

Spoken costumes 

Phone voices provide a rich resource for studying vocal costumes, 
most probably because talking on the phone involves a particular type 
of sensory dislocation. It's one-to-one audio close-up (if the line is good) 
but without the visual, kinetic and potentially tactile aspects of one-to- 
one close encounters. A phone call takes place in the intimate acoustic 
space determined by the minimal distances between earpiece and ear- 
drum, between lips and mouthpiece. Like it or not, we are at sonic kiss- 
ing distance from our telephonic interlocutor down the road or on 
another continent. Such sensory dislocation may be less problematic 
when phoning 'friends and family' but it requires corrective measures 
if we're on the phone to someone we don't know, maybe talking to a 
representative for a large corporation or public institution. In these 
types of telephone encounter vocal costumes can come in handy. 

When phones were a novelty in UK homes after World War II, many 
people of my parents' generation put on a special vocal costume when 
answering the phone. It was a more posh, more official-sounding voice 
whose diction, vowel sounds and intonation resembled that of BBC ra- 
dio announcers or newsreaders of the day. These closely miked but 
widely broadcast official voices, by occupying the public space of the 
then contemporary media, seem to have been taken to represent a sort 
of common ground for close-up speaking with which everyone was fa- 
miliar. Of course, since this vocal costume was also that of the old Brit- 
ish establishment, it was not the most comfortable clothing to wear and 
was usually dropped when the person at the other end of the line was 
identified as more 'friends and family' than 'authority'. Moreover, the 
old-establishment BBC voice later became an anomaly in the wake of 
socio-economic change leading to the use of other vocal costumes. 
Technological development played a central role in this process. 

As the number of radio channels increased, and as TV and hi-fi record- 
ings became part of both individual and domestic acoustic space, the 
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repertoire of closely miked but widely disseminated voice types avail- 
able for use as vocal costumes expanded radically. Consumerist propa- 
ganda was not slow to start using particular voice types corresponding 
to the intersubjectively verifiable and exploitable desires of a particular 
demographic. Those voice types are often used today in automatic 
phone 'dialogue' and 'voice recognition' systems. Or, as one EU- 
funded eCommerce document puts it: 26 

'Advertisers adopt different strategies depending on the product they 
are selling and the intended audience. The same is true for creating au- 
tomated telephone service dialogues.... Two of the [phone answering] 
personalities ['John' and 'Kate'] were created with the intention that 
they would portray younger, more streetwise [bank] agents and there- 
fore would appeal to yormger users.' 

This sort of vocal costume marketing has led to telecommunications ca- 
tastrophes like 'Simone' (Virgin Mobile USA), 'Claire' (Sprint), 'Julie' 
(Amtrak) and 'Emily' (Bell Canada). While each pre-programmed vo- 
cal persona initially sounds like an attractive, engaging, educated, 
helpful young woman, she tums out, in the reality of dialogue, to have 
the brains of a pea and the socio-linguistic skills of a drainpipe. So blind 
is the faith of corporations in the hocus-pocus of vocal pseudo-person- 
alisation that huge amounts of consumer time and corporate money are 
wasted by replacing human beings with machines. 27 That said, al- 
though 'John', 'Kate', 'Simone', 'Claire', 'Julie' and 'Emily' are mere vo- 
cal drapes covering dummies in a sonic shop window, vocal costumes 
can serve some purpose, even inside the field of telephony, as long as 
no false claims are made about 'interactive dialogue systems'. For ex- 
ample, calling Milan's Radio Taxi 8585 in 2008 triggered a hold message 
advising you not to lose your place in the phone queue. The recorded 
voice sounded like that of a coquettish female secretary with a hidden 
laugh of flirtatious complicity in her tone; or, as a Milanese friend put 
it: 

'It's as if she's saying to male customers "who knows what you and I 

26. Spotlight project 1999-10314: 'Mass Market eCommerce Services using Multi-lan- 
guage Natural Spoken Dialogues' Qspotlight.cdr.ed.ac.uk/ [080224]. 

27. Bell's 'Emily'(2003) cost $10 million; see □ speechtechmag.com/Articles/Editorial~Fea- 
ture~lts-a-Persona,-Not-a-Personality-36311.aspxand □ tagg.org/zmisc/FidoCallTranscr.htm. 
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could get up to while you wait?"... It's not the voice of a mother — that 
would sound too old— or of a wife because that would be no fun. It's 
closer to the voice of an attractive and well-spoken lover... They assume 
of course... that most customers are men in need of flattery.' 28 

Outside the weird world of brand-fixated, market-driven automated 
telephony, vocal costumes are simply a very real part of everyday life. 
If you have to address a crowd of people and there's no microphone, or 
if you have to keep order in a primary school class, or if you have to 
make your bid heard in a capitalist casino (stock exchange), you'll have 
to put on a vocal costume to do your job and to avoid causing long- 
term damage to your larynx. Hopefully, you'll change into a softer, 
happier, more sing-song costume ('motherese') when you talk to your 
baby child, into something less lilting when you have to answer impor- 
tant job interview questions, into something more CONTRITE YET COMPE- 
TENT when you have to explain why you are late delivering work to 
your boss, and so on. Or perhaps you're a psychoanalyst dealing with 
a highly strung patient, in which case you may well be tempted to put 
on your psychologist's vocal valium costume. If you do, your patient 
will hopefully be less likely to throw a fit and, even if he/she does start 
kicking and screaming, you can at least pretend to keep your calm. 

Attentive readers will already have noted that public speaking voice, 
primary SCHOOL teacher voice, a lilting parent voice (motherese), 29 
the psychologist voice ('vocal valium') and the earnest interviewee 
voice are all aesthesic vocal descriptors, more precisely persona de- 
scriptors designating professions, roles or archetypes. 30 Those labels 
act as shorthand not just for a type of person (teacher, trader, psychol- 
ogist, parent, etc.) but also for the type of voice associated with that 
type of person in particular circumstances. Qne final example of spo- 
ken vocal costume should clarify the issue once and for all. 

Before I first went searching for vocal persona-related concepts in 2005, 

28. Thanks to Alessandra Gallone (Milan) for answering questions about prerecorded 
phone voices in Italy [080225]. 'Stiamo cercando il vostro taxi. Restate in linea per 
non perdere la prioritá acquisita' is what the flirting secretary voice says. 

29. More about sing-song motherese on page 368. 

30. See Table 10-1, p.357, subcategory 3d. 
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I'd never heard of the girlfriend voice. The online Urban Dictionary de- 
fines it as '[t]he change in pitch or tone of a man's voice when talking to 
their significant other'. 31 The dictionary continues: 

'The girlfriend voice is characterised by a higher pitch and a more ef- 
feminate tone witlr speech patterns scattered with pet narnes and child- 
ish words. This type of speech is usually frowned upon when used in 
the presence of other men'.... 'When he answers his phone and it's a 
guy, he uses his normal voice, but when he sees that it's his girlfriend 
calling, his voice instantly climbs several octaves and acquires a whiny, 
please-don't-be-mad-at-me tone. He's also the kind of guy who, when 
he gets on the phone with his girl, immediately walks away from the 
group, leaves the room, or tells everybody to shut up so he can talk/ 

Even if 'several octaves' is a gross exaggeration, this explanation of the 
girlfriend voice provides a clear example of all three functions of vocal 
costume. It involves traits of phonation that firstly enable the man 
adopting it to more easily carry out a particular activity, in this case that of 
talking to his 'significant other' in the way he imagines will please her. 
Secondly, the same man vocally assumes the role and acts the part of boy- 
friend rather than that of 'one of the guys'. Thirdly, he signals that he 
belongs to the social sphere of the couple by vocally conforming to the cul- 
tural norms of conversation considered appropriate for that sphere of 
interaction, even to the extent of walking away from his male peers and 
telling them to shut up. 

Sung costumes 

Although pitch, loudness, timbre and tempo are parameters of expres- 
sion common to both speech and music, and although prosody is a key 
element in music's cross-domain mode of representation (p. 62 ff.), 32 
there is apparently no language unable to distinguish in some clear 
way between what we call speaking and singing. 33 If that is so, what's 
the actual difference between the two? 

31. O urbandictionary.com/define. php?term=g¡rlfr¡end+voice [080224]. 

32. For neurological basis of these similarities, see Ozdemir et al. (2006). 

33. '[I]t is usually easy to tell when someone starts singing. Anthropologists say this is 
true in all cultures.' (Sparshott, 1997: 199). 
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Singing as costume 

Differences between speaking and singing can be understood in two 
general ways: [1] in terms of use, function, context and connotation; [2] 
in sonic terms. We'll start with the first of those. 

If someone changes vocal mode from talking to singing you can say 
they 'burst into song' but no-one ever says that they 'burst into speech' 
from song because speech is in most situations the default vocal mode. 
The idea of song as an exceptional, special or heightened form of vocal 
expression can be understood in four ways. 

1. Being airborne. This is the popular notion of song as vocal expres- 
sion at literally a higher level, either as air (AIR is a synonym and 
aria (= air) the Italian for a tune), or as something carrying us up into 
the air, so that we are bome on the 'wings of song', 'flying' ( volare ), 
singing ( cantare ), 'in the blue' (nel blü), 'happy to be up there' (felice 
di stare lassú), etc. 34 

2. Speciai occasions. People in the urban West tend to sing more on spe- 
cial occasions than in their day-to-day lives. We don't usually burst 
into song while filling out tax retums or having lunch with work- 
mates; but we might well sing at birthdays, weddings, funerals, the 
New Year, or on a night out in a karaoke club. We are also more 
likely to sing in patriotic or religious contexts where some aspect of 
ritualised transcendence is the order of the day. 35 

3. Heightened emotion. Circumstances of heightened emotion such as 
lulling your little child to sleep, falling in or out of love, righteous 
indignation, erotic arousal, deep sympathy or sorrow, painful sepa- 
ration, great elation, bitter resentment, angry alienation, wondrous 
amazement, blissful contentment, etc. are more liable to bring on a 

34. 'High, high, like a bird in the sky' (Abba, 1977b). For 'Wings o£ Song' ( AufFliigeln des 
Gesdnges ): see Mendelssohn (1833). 'Flying, singing', etc. is a literal translation of the 
hook lines in Volare t Nel blu dipinto di blu (Modugno, 1958). Volare is one of the most 
frequently covered postwar songs. The 1958 Dean Martin version includes other 
vocally airborne lines: 'Let's fly way up to the clouds, Away from the maddening 
crowds',... 'No wonder my happy heart sings, Your love has given me wings', etc. 
See also the extremely popular Gipsy Kings version on the CD Mosaique (1989). 

35. Such vocal transcendence occurs in religious and nationalistic ritual (e.g. Christmas, 
international sports events), as well as in group-tribalist situations like football (soc- 
cer) matches, e.g. You'll Never Walk Alone (Liverpool FC, 1972). 
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song than what you feel when reading an instruction manual or 
attending a committee meeting. Put tersely, it can be 'worth making 
a song and dance' about some experiences but not about others. 36 
4. Religious chanting. Before the advent of PA systems, speaking was 
for centuries replaced by chanting in reverb-rich venues like cathe- 
drals and large mosques. The Word of God merely spoken by an 
officiant under such acoustic conditions could easily end up as an 
incomprehensible sonic blur in the ears of the congregation. 37 The 
fixed pitches and measured delivery of chanting helped overcome 
this prosaic problem. This historical observation reinforces the 
notion of song as 'transcendent', more 'otherworldly' than speech. 

Although those four observations clearly suggest that song is a special 
or heightened mode of vocalisation, it could also be argued that singing 
is more down-to-earth, more somatic, or at least more directly emo- 
tional, than talking, the dominant or default mode of vocal interaction 
among grown-ups. However, just as falling in love can be regarded as 
regression to emotions of infancy and at the same time an important 
step forwards in the personal development of adults, 38 singing pro- 
vides an instantaneous direct connection between, on the one hand, 
preverbal and/or nonverbal (infant and/or animal) vocalisation and, on 
the other, verbal vocalisation, all in the socially constructed cultural en- 
vironment of a musical genre. 39 

36. For more on basic differences between singing and talking, see Sparshott (1997), 

37. This phenomenon can be still be observed today, even with PA systems in place. For 
example, announcements in large Victorian railway stations can be very difficult to 
understand. They are more decipherable in less reverb-rich places like airports and 
supermarkets, even in cathedrals if decent speakers are placed, as in York Minster, at 
head height on every pillar in the nave. 

38. Falling in love (Wikipedia) referring to Gordon (2008: xiv-xv) and Salonia (1991: 58). 

39. What passes as 'music' or 'singing' in one culture need not correspond with phe- 
nomena labelled similarly in another. For example, if I visit a Muslim-owned corner 
shop at the time of the evening call to prayer, I hear the recorded muezzin 'singing', 
but since, according to clerics like Imam Abu Hanifah, singing is haram (forbidden, 
an abomination) O islamnewsroom.com/news-we-need/493 [120124], I cannot be hearing 
'song'. Muslim definitions of song may, however, be changing, at least if the BBC 
report 'Istanbul's tuneless muezzins get voice training' (2010-05-11) is anything to go 
by □ news.bbc.co.uk/l/hi/world/europe/8665977.stm [120124]. In either case, the observa- 
tion about sociocultural specificity of what passes for song is still valid. 
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Turning to sonic differences between speech and song, it's possible to 

make the following five general observations about typical traits. 

1. Singing is more tonal than talking: sung pitches are longer and, if 
free from wide vibrato, more stable than spoken pitches. 

2. When words are sung, vowels (and, sometimes, voiced continu- 
ants) tend to become longer while durations of non-continuant, 
unvoiced consonants remain much closer to those of speech. 40 

3. Sung statements (phrases) tend to be longer and more fluid than 
those of speech. 

4. Disjointed, staccato delivery containing short breaks is less com- 
mon in song than in speech, while breaks between phrases or peri- 
ods are generally longer in song than in speech. 

5. Singing uses more regular and recurrent patterns of accentuation, 
metre and periodicity than does speech. 

There are of course hybrid vocai modes mixing traits from both speech 

and song. I'm thinking here of four such modes: metric chanting, recit- 

ative, intoned chanting and Sprechgesang. 

1. In metric chanting speech replaces the tonal traits of song while 
rhythmic and metric traits of song remain intact, as in rap, in the 
scanned slogans of street demonstrations, and in some types of 
poetry reading. 

2. In recitative ( recitativo ~ sung solo dialogue in opera or oratorio) 
the tonal traits of song (fixed pitches) are retained and a full 
melodic tonal range is in operation but speech rhythm replaces that 
of song and there is no clear musical metre ( parlando ; senza misura). 

3. In INTONED CHANTING, where, as in recitative, speech rhythms dom- 
inate and the tonal traits of song are in clear evidence, melodic 
range is either very restricted (sometimes to just one note) and/or 
highly formulaic (e.g. consisting of a start motif, a recitation tone 
and a final motif). Non-metric psalm and canticle singing, syna- 
gogue cantillation, as well as Qur’anic recitation and calls to prayer 
are all examples of intoned chanting. Incantation usually takes the 
form of intoned chanting. 41 


40. Voiced continuants: /m/, /n/ etc.; unvoiced continuants: /f/, /s/ etc; non-continuant 
voiced consonants: /b/, /d/, /g/ etc. Unvoiced consonants (/p/, /t/, /k/ etc.) consonants 
are proportionally even shorter because they cannot be sung. 
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4. In Sprechgesang, a technique used only by individual voices, pitch 
range can be extensive, the overall pitch profile of a phrase well 
defined and the rhythmic patterning more similar to that of song 
than speech, but the individual pitches of each syllable are unfixed 
and much closer to those typical of speech. 42 

To end this section it's worth considering the use of sung tones on cer- 
tain words in everyday speech. Qne of the most common examples in 
standard UK English must surely be the sudden application of sing- 
song motherese intonation, featuring a descending third 43 delivered in 
a highish register, on to a particular disyllabic in utterances like: 'Baby 
go bye-byesV, 'Oh-ohV, 'That's naugh-ty’, 'You'll be sor-ryV, '[1] love youV, 
‘Bo-ringV (sing-song disyllabics in italics). This use of over-intoned 'kid- 
die-speak' can have effects ranging from humorous and childish to 
rude and patronising. How such effects are created and why they are 
used would be the subject of another entire book. The point here is that 
there is a momentary but marked change from normal speech into 
song, into a demonstrably different vocalisation mode to create a par- 
ticular effect. 

Talking is definitely more common than singing. That's why, when we 
burst into song, we're adopting a special human mode of vocalisation 
in a way that to some extent resembles changing clothes for a special 
occasion. It's in that sense possible to think of singing itself as a vocal 
costume. Now, there's more to it than that because there's a clear differ- 
ence between the general 'singing costume' that we've all wom at some 
time and that of a singer performing for an audience. However, since 

41. Enchantment and incantation derive from Latin incantare, meaning to sing (cantaré) 
into (in) another state of mind. NB. The notion of song as haram belongs to an obscure 
and much-disputed interpretation of Islam. 

42. Sprechgesang (literally = 'speech song') originally meant what I just called recitative. 
Sprechstimme was the term Schonberg and Berg would have used to denote what 
most people today call Sprechgesang. Act 3 scene 4 of Berg's Wozzeck (1925) contains 
dramatic examples of Sprechgesang (e.g. 'Blut! Das Wasser ist blut!'). Sprechgesang is 
more widely known as the measured talking voice often used in asides by German 
cabaret artists like Lotte Lenya in Dreigroschen Opfer (Weill, 1928). The technique was 
parodied by Madeleine Kahn in 'Tired' from Blazing Saddles (1974). 

43. Minor or major third. A descending minor third is the same interval as the ding- 
dong Friedland door chimes used in US sitcoms c. 1960: 'Honey, I'm ho - ome !' 
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music semiotics rather than psycho-social role analysis is at the core of 
this book, I'll leave issues of vocal stardom to colleagues in media stud- 
ies and focus here on vocal costume and persona in terms of links be- 
tween music as sound and its perceived meanings. 

Suiting up for opera 

Many vocal costumes used in singing relate to the first definition of 
COSTUME (p. 360) in the sense of what you wear to carry out a particular 
task (the 'swimming costume' function). Classical opera singing, for 
example, demands techniques of breathing, diction and phonation al- 
lowing the unmiked voice to be projected across the orchestra pit and 
stalls to reach listeners high up and far away in the opera house bal- 
cony. It can take years of training to master these somatic amplification 
and projection techniques. Inside that tradition there are costume vari- 
ants like the dramatic soprano, the heroic tenor; and inside, or across, 
those categories there are idiosyncratic differences of vocal timbre and 
style letting you distinguish between, say, dramatic tenors like Pavar- 
otti, Domingo and Carreras. If you enjoy and listen to a lot of opera 
you'll hear those differences instantaneously; if not, you may well hear 
no more than generic 'male opera singers'. 44 

Although I ought to know better, I've always had a problem with clas- 
sical opera's dislocation of vocal sound from narrative reality and psy- 
chological verisimilitude. I'm thinking here of the following two types 
of intimate scene. [1] Qn-stage lovers embrace and perform a duet de- 
claring their undying devotion to each other. This patently private dec- 
laration is even more patently public because the soloists belt out the 
duet for the benefit of listeners fifty metres away in the balcony, not for 
the narratively realistic 'nearest and dearest' partner who, if the role 
and situation were real, would surely take offense if his/her beloved 
were to bellow in his/her ear. [2] A heroine in a small room breathes her 

44. A visual analogy: try distinguishing at a distance between uniformed soldiers in a 
group. If you don't know the niceties of rank indicated by minor differences on their 
uniforms, or if you can't see the relevant insignia, and if you don't know the soldiers 
as individuals, you'd be hard pushed to tell a lance corporal from a second lieuten- 
ant, let alone pick out Steve, Dave, Kieran or even Amy from the rest of the com- 
pany. 
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last fewfaint breaths but nevertheless manages to muster maximum 
lung power to perform a final aria for a large crowd in a large audito- 
rium. 45 Such operatic anomalies, however silly they may seem, are sim- 
ply dramatic conventions that cause opera lovers no problem. After all, 
it could be argued, the sheer power and drama of operatic vocal cos- 
tume can be heard as congruent with the power of emotions felt in such 
dramatic circumstances as falling in love or dying: both are in that 
sense 'worth shouting about'. The anomalies are in fact no more absurd 
than those of hearing extreme vocal close-ups carrying intimate lyrics 
that are sung, recorded and broadcast or sold to millions of people all 
over the world. 

So why do I, and many others besides me, accept, without batting an 
eyelid, Peter Gabriel's dubbing of a whisper on to a full-throated vocal 
line — the voice simultaneously inside the head and out loud (p.311)— 
but not opera's way of dealing vocally with the dynamic between inter- 
nal-private-subjective and extemal-public-objective aspects of expres- 
sion? 46 I think my problem with opera treatment of that duality stems 
from being bom a generation after the invention of coil microphones 
and the amplification techniques that brought singing voices up close 
to the ears of individual listeners. Having reached adulthood in the era 
of multitrack recording, I'm simply used to hearing a vocalist breathe, 
whisper, croon and so on, not just declaim, exclaim or proclaim. I ex- 
pect intimacy to sound intimate. 47 

The wealth of vocal detail audible, and manipulable, through multi- 
track recording is a prerequisite for the infinite variety of vocal perso- 
nas which have become key elements in the aesthetics of popular mu- 
sic. This is a topic to which we'll shortly return (p. 376). Here, though, 
it serves as an example of how differences in the perception of vocal 
costume, and, by extension, in the functions and meaning of that cos- 

45. Examples: the love duet at the end of Act 1 in Verdi's Otello (1887); the heroine's 
death aria 'Con onor muore' in Act 3 of Mndame Butterfly (Puccini, 1904). For illustra- 
tion of the problem I have with attitudes to opera singing try the Florence Foster 
Jenkins collected recordings Murder on the High Cs (n.d./2003). 

46. See also 'formal' and 'informal' zones of communication in Leeuwen (1999: 27). 

47. See under 'Aural staging', p. 299 ff. My problem with opera singing isn't so much a 
symptom of codal incompetence as of codal interference (pp. 174,179-189). 
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tume, can arise. Put simply, lovers of classical opera hear operatic 
voices as standard vocal clothing suited to a particular activity 
(singing opera) and differentiate easily between individuals, both per- 
formers and the roles they perform while wearing that vocal clothing, 
in the same sort of way that a laboratory assistant recognises the differ- 
ent roles and identities of other white-coated individuals working in 
the same lab. I mean: most of us will just see 'white coats in a lab' and 
think of, say, microbiology or genetics, unaware that one co-worker, 
Emily, gram-stains bacteria and likes hill walking, while another, Ryan, 
model-builds phenotypes and plays cricket. The semiotics of vocal cos- 
tume are in other words dependent on degrees of familiarity with the 
real or potential variations of function and meaning inside the sphere 
of activity linked with the costume in question. Less familiarity and 
greater distance tend to shift the type of perceived vocal costume from 
SUITED TO A PARTICULAR ACTIVITY (more familiar) towards SIGNALLING 
GROUP IDENTITY (less familiar). 

Group and genre identity costumes 

The GROUP identity function of vocal costume perception is perhaps 
clearest when vocal styles are heard by unfamiliar ears. In the urban 
West we often apply ethnic labels to singing styles —'Arabic', 'Bulgar- 
ian', 'Indian', 'Mongolian', 'Native American', etc. as ETHNIC VOCAL 
COSTUMES, so to speak— because we seem to hear the unfamiliar sing- 
ing voices primarily in terms of 'other people elsewhere'. That percep- 
tion of otherness filtered through our own familiar frames of vocal 
reference tends to make us deaf to variants of style or genre that mem- 
bers of those foreign music cultures hear as distinctive and significant. 
Indeed, as we saw in the cross-cultural 'death music' experiment (pp. 
49-50), we're liable to identify particular functions and meanings in a 
foreign music culture not with those functions and meanings — FU- 
neral and death in that case—but with the foreignness we perceive in 
the music — Africa, Arab, China, Greece, India, Turkey, Yemen, ba- 
zaar, desert, jungle, etc. 

We also tend to project the semiotic norms of familiar vocal styles on to 
unfamiliar ones. Hearing Bulgarian women singing traditional songs in 
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semitone dyads as harsh and discordant rather than as standard proce- 
dure or good-natured fun (pp. 180-182) is one exampleH») Another is 
when we talk about the Bollywood girlie voice, even though Indian 
film's most famous female singers were in their seventies when they 
were still, quite recently, recording vocals for roles lip-synced by ac- 
tresses in their twenties. 48 It's also worth noting that Lata Mangeshkar 
and Asha Bhosle, pre-eminent vocal doyennes of Bollywood, were 
trained in the Indian classical music tradition. In that tradition a strong, 
straight high-soprano voice is preferred because it traces a cleaner and 
clearer melodic profile against the overtone-rich instrumental drones 
than would a deeper, more mellow vocal tone and timbre subjected to 
Westem-style vibrato. 49 If that is so, the girlie voice notion makes little 
sense because we're not dealing with a particular female vocal persona 
(girlie), but with a vocal costume suited to a particular activity, that 
of presenting the female vocal line in tune and harmony with the 
drone-filled accompaniment so that the melody is clearly audible. 

None of this means that we're 'wrong' to hear Bulgarian semitone di- 
aphony as discordant or Bollywood female vocals as girlish any more 
than I am to hear operatic voices as tonally blurred, wobbly, loud and 
generally 'over the top'. 50 It's just that codal incompetence or interfer- 
ence is in action preventing us from hearing the unfamiliar sort of voice 
in an unfamiliar setting as we would if it were a familiar sort of voice in 
a familiar setting. 51 Now, if you find such cultural relativity (or respect) 
uncomfortable, you might like to consider the work of Alan Lomax and 

48. A Google search for I +Bollywood +vo¡ce +("g¡rly voice" OR "girlie voice")| produced over 
14,000 hits [120119]. As for the GIRLIE = OLD WOMAN issue, see, for example, young 
actress Gracy Singh lip-syncing vocalist Lata Mangeshkar's rendering of A R Rach- 
man's O Paalanhaare in Lagaan (2001). Lata Mangeshkar was 72 in 2001. 

49. This explanation and another suggesting that clear differences of sound between 
male and female vocalists was necessary because of mediocre audio playback when 
films were shown by itinerant movie projectionists in Indian villages are at 

II ask.metafilter.com/168017/Sh¡va-me-Timbres[120119]. 

50. To be quite frank, I know for a fact that I'm not the only one to change channels as 
soon as I hear an operatic soprano on radio or TV. I find the sound overbearing and 
hysterical, often out of tune (due to excessive vibrato!) and generally unpleasant. 

51. Codal incompetence and interference: see pages 178-189. 
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his Cantometrics collaborators who, in Folk Song Style and Culture 
(1968), 52 documented correlations between vocal style preferences and 
modes of food production in different types of pre-industrial society in 
different parts of the world. Their findings describe how, for example, 
the hunting communities studied in the project tended to show a gen- 
eral preference for a raspy solo male sound, while the horticultural so- 
cieties seemed more likely to favour mellow mixed-voice chorality. To 
conclude, un \ike Lomax and his collaborators, that these observations 
demonstrate the existence of a universally viable vocal persona for 'the 
hunter' and another for 'the gardener' would be out of order but some 
of the project's findings could provide some ideas about crossovers be- 
tween vocal costume and vocal persona. 

Genre-specific vocal costumes 

Male singer-songwriters 

Fabrizio de André, Wolf Biermann, Jacques Brel, Johnny Cash, Leonard 
Cohen, Bob Dylan, Serge Gainsbourg, Socrates Málamas, Caetano 
Veloso, Tom Waits and Atahualpa Yupanqui, to name but a few, are all 
male singer-songwriters, each with a very distinctive voice. So, what 
vocal costume, if any, do they all wear that could possibly identify each 
one as belonging to the same overall genre? 

'In the canzoned'autore [» singer-songwritingj, things that might be con- 
sidered as mistakes of intonation, delivery and bad pronunciation in 
other genres are accepted as characteristics of individual personality, 
which is of primary importance in this genre.' (Fabbri, 1982: 67) 

Difference and non-conformity can in other words be understood as 
the singer-songwriter's vocal costume. 53 It's a sort of 'anti-uniform uni- 
form' at the opposite end of the spectrum from the relative uniformity 

52. See also thousands of Lomax's recordings, free at Dresearch.culturalequity.org [120909]. 

53. Examples by the artists just mentioned: Khorakhané and Dolcenera (André, 1996), 
Ermutigung (Biermann, 1968), La valse á mille temps; Le moribond; Ne me quitte pas (Brel, 
1959,1961,1972), I Walk The Line and Ring OfFire (Cash, 1964,1963), Suzanne and 
Hallelujah (Cohen, 1967,1984), Blowin’ In The Wind and Subterranean Homesick Blues 
(Dylan, 1963, 1965), Les amours perdues and Glass Securit (Gainsbourg, 1961,1987), 
nQLyicr]7Táo'« (Málamas, 2000), Vocé é linda (Veloso, 1981), Martha and Shore Leave 
(Waits, 1973,1983), Camino del Indio (Yupanqui, 1973). 
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of operatic vocal costumes, as well as from that of all those young hope- 
fuls given the Melodyne auto-tuning treatment on TV talent shows like 
The X-Factor (2011). 54 Being occasionally 'out of tune, or too shy, or too 
"shouty'", writes Fabbri (2005:145), are vocal traits contributing to the 
singer-songwriter's credibility as a 'real person', an 'authentic voice', a 
'true character', complete with all the imperfections that inevitably 
come with every one of us and with our voices. It doesn't seem to mat- 
ter if the male singer-songwriter's voice covers only a limited bass 
range (e.g. Cash, Cohen, Gainsbourg, Waits), or if he stays in mid regis- 
ter (e.g. Biermann, Dylan, Yupanqui), or if he covers a much wider 
range (e.g. De André, Brel, Málamas, Veloso). Nor does it matter if he 
sounds like a ranting preacher (Dylan), or a rueful ruminator (Cohen), 
or a gruff drunkard on sixty cigarettes a day (Waits), or like a degener- 
ate rogue with little more than a dirty old man GROWL left by way of a 
voice (late Gainsbourg), or like a wise and simple but enigmatic bard 
(Yupanqui), or like a full-blooded but vulnerable thinker with a mellow 
voice that can break out into passionate exclamation (De André, Brel, 
Málamas). 55 Almost any voice will work, just as long as the following 
stylistic conditions are met: [1] the voice is no-one else's and does not 
appear to conform to norms established through formal training or au- 
dio technology; [2] the words are intelligent or enigmatic, thoughtful or 
provocative, poetic or witty and usually audible: the artist's voice is up 
front and centre stage; [3] the song, recorded or performed live, should 
not bear obvious traces of intricate arrangement, orchestration or audio 
signal processing even if it may well have been subjected to such types 
of treatment. And the singer-songwriter's 'no-frills' performance, live 
or recorded, will be even more effective if reinforced by sartorial, be- 
havioural, linguistic and other rules of the genre, especially if the lines 
between performing and non-performing persona are blurred. With all 
these attributes the singer-songwriter is easy to identify, not just as an 
'honest artist' but also as the song lyric's authoritative and authorial 
first person (Fabbri, 2005: 145). 

54. For demonstration of auto-tuning see X Factor: How Auto-Tune works (SH2010). 

55. The thumbnail characterisations come partly from an informal phone conversation I 
had with Franco Fabbri in January 2012. 
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Other genre-specific vocal costumes 

It goes without saying that other vocal genre costumes exhibit different 
traits to those of the singer-songwriter. Nevertheless, whether it be a 
cantautore, a chansonnier, a fadista, a payador; 56 or an opera diva, or fe- 
male Bollywood singing star; or, in the anglophone world of popular 
song, a singer-songwriter, a death metal growler, a female gospel artist, 
a dramatic ballad star, a blues shouter, a crooner, a rapper, a main- 
stream jazz vocalist, a riot grrl or a folk revival songster, one thing is 
certain: every one of those different types of vocalist will be wearing 
some sort of vocal costume identifying him/her with the style and 
genre in question. As explained earlier, some vocal costumes may exist, 
at least partly, out of acoustic necessity (operatic voices, the Bollywood 
'girlie' voice, intoned chanting etc.), 57 but every one of the vocal cos- 
tumes just mentioned will be signalling some kind of genre group iden- 
tity. 'But', as the advertisers say, 'that's not all'. 

If you're familiar with the musical genre and style in question you'll not 
only recognise the vocal style as a genre costume: you'll also be able to 
distinguish the voices of individual singers and to recognise differences 
of vocal persona performed by those singers in those genres. Vocal 
genre costumes tend to be better suited than others to the presentation 
of certain types of vocal persona. For example, a death metal growler 
(e.g. Carcass, 1990) is incompatible with the smooth Mr Nice-Guy sort 
of persona a convincing crooner can create (e.g. Bowlly, 1933); and a 
crooner, in his turn, would be not be much use as a hoodie gangsta-rap- 
ping about 'slappin' up de hoes 'n' bitches' (e.g. Eazy E, 1987), who in 
his tum would be useless as a 'sincere' lovestruck torch ballad persona 
(e.g. Houston, 1992), who would make a lousy riot grrl (e.g. Bikini Kill, 
1996), and so on. 

56. Cantautore (Italy), chansonnier (francophone world),/flíiisífl (Portugal), payador 
(Argentina, Uruguay, southern Brazil), trubadur (Sweden) are all types of singer 
sharing many traits in common with singer-songwriters of the anglophone world. 

57. See the 'swimming costume' function 'suited to a particular activity', pp. 369-372. 
Intoned chanting is explained on pp. 367-367. 
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Grasping vocal persona 

Despite the vernacular terms students use, often with considerable in- 
sight of lateral (transmodal) thinking, to describe the character of vocal 
sounds, I've also often registered blank faces in response to questions 
like 'What does the voice actually express here?' or 'What sort of person 
is singing to us?' I never interpret those blank faces as a sign of incom- 
petence because I've leamt that all hearing individuals intuitively 
know, within the same broad music culture, what a voice is communi- 
cating and what sort of person is behind it. The blank faces seem rather 
to express a reticence that probably stems from the discomfort of being 
asked to verbalise personal impressions of emotions in front of a cohort 
of fellow students: no-one wants to risk making a fool of themselves by 
revealing too much of their emotional sensitivity in the company of 
peers. That peer pressure problem is compounded by the fact that talk- 
ing about voice in terms like nervous teenager, Barbie Doll or sui- 
CIDAL student isn't regarded as commensurate with the serious or 
grown-up sort of impression imagined appropriate in the supposedly 
serious grown-up context of a university analysis seminar. The reti- 
cence is in other words a symptom of the dual consciousness in which 
'our sense of identity and agency in private is dissociated from whatever 
sense we may have of ourselves in the public sphere' (p. 2). For while we 
seem to accept that a successful artist can use voice to express all sorts of in- 
timate, emotional and personal things (private) to millions of listeners all 
over the world (public), some individuals still find the verbal description of 
feelings and impressions evoked in them by the same artist's voice too per- 
sonal, too private to talk about 'live', even in front of just a small group of 
people, and even though those subjective impressions are almost certainly 
shared by thousands of other human subjects. This contradictory vicious 
circle of dual consciousness has to be broken in semiotic music analysis. 
Discussion of vocal meaning tackles the problem head on, as we'll soon see, 
in a clear and tangible way. So, how can talking about vocal persona help 
break that vicious circle of dual consciousness? There are, I think, two main 
ways of approaching the problem, one theoretical, the other practical. 
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From the theoretical angle it's firstly reasonable to assume that familiar- 
ity with issues of dual consciousness (see Preface) and intersubjectivity 
(Chapter 6) will make the discussion of voice less embarrassing. That's 
because understanding the socially objective character of subjectivity 
(intersubjectivity) gives greater confidence in considering personal 
emotions and impressions in relation to those of others. Secondly, 
knowledge about psycho-somatic links between voice, mind and body 
can help liberate notions of subjectivity from their conceptual isolation 
and bring them out into contact with the extemal, objective, material 
world. Here are five broad categories of such links: [1] the vocal behav- 
iour of trauma sufferers; 58 [2] the vocal characteristics of depression 
and of Parkinson's disease; 59 [3] connections between voice disorders 
and other physical or psycho-somatic conditions; 60 [4] gender variation 
and attractiveness in voice quality; 61 [5] personality inference from 
voice quality. 62 

Those are all areas in which it's absurd to act as if personal, subjective 
experiences had no empirically demonstrable connection with external, 

58. Parson (1999) discusses 'the subjective elements of voice in trauma... for victims of 
extreme, catastrophic events/ These types of voice capture 'dissociated representa- 
tional experience... replete with "trauma messages" from the depth of somatopsy- 
chic processes, expressed in the patient’s "nonverbal talking" in gestures, tone of 
voice, posture, silences, facial expressions...'. 

59. See 'Vocal Indicators of Mood Change in Depression' (Hellgring & Scherer (1996); 
Breslow (2007) on Parkinson's disease; the article Do you get depresseci? (n.d.), etc. 

60. For a selection of books on this broad topic, visit □ books.google.co.uk/books/about/ 
Understanding_and_treat¡ng_psychogenic_v.html?¡d=ShMBq6LwHpOC [120116]. See also 
'Gastroenterological Conditions that can affect the Voice' (Bowen, 2012b), as well as 
studies of voice disorders in children (Bowen, 2012a; Hooper, 2004). 

61. See 'Gender variation in voice quality' (Biemans, 2000) and articles discussing the 
traits of vocal attractiveness, e.g. DeBruine et al. (2005, 2006); see also Hughes et al. 
(2004) and Riding et al. (2006). 

62. See 'Personality and Voice Inference' itself (Hellgring & Scherer, 1996); Scherer 
(1987) on the extravert voice, and 'Audiovisual Personality Cues for Embodied 
Agents' (Krahmer et ál. 2003), which includes discussion of extravert and introvert 
vocal types; see also Hughes et al. (2004). There are numerous other types of connec- 
tion between voice, mind, body personality that there is no room for here. More 
details can be gleaned from perusing the raw text file 'Unsystematic notes from 
vocal persona sources' at □tagg.org/articles/VocPersUnsystNotes.txt [120116]. 
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objective, physical realities. 

Turning to the practical side of analysing vocal persona, I've found the 

following ten simple steps useful in teaching situations. 

1. Isolate a short passage in the AO where the vocal characteristics to 
be studied are particularly clear. 

2. Play back that passage as a loop. 

3. Listening eyes closed to the repeated loop, use your own voice to 
impersonate (i.e. to imitate and to appropriate) the vocal soundjs] 
whose meaning you want to focus on. You don't need to actually 
sing, just to make the general sound of the voice whose meaning 
you want to describe. Do not sing the lyrics at this stage! The object 
of this exercise is to understand the connotative meaning ofa vocal 
sound, not the lexical meaning of words carried by that sound. 

4. When you're reasonably satisfied that the sounds you're making 
sufficiently resemble the vocal sound in the loop, stop playback but 
carry on doing your vocal impersonation with your hands cupped 
round your ears as you continue to growl, moan, chirp, bellow, 
warble or vocalise in any other appropriate and convincing man- 
ner. 

5. Still impersonating the appropriate vocal sound, run a quick poietic 
check. Are you using falsetto, head register or chest register? Is the 
sound you're producing at all nasal or guttural? Is your voice 
pitched high, low or in between? Are you using a narrow or wide 
pitch range? Does the pitch of your impersonation change often, 
suddenly, gradually, or not at all? Does your vocal impersonation 
sound loud or soft? Is your breathing short and fast or deep and 
slow, or in between? If you add words, how is your diction? Muf- 
fled and mumbling or crisp and clear? How much of your imper- 
sonation is like song and how much like speech? 

6. Freeze face and body at some point while impersonating the 
recorded voice. Is your head held high, hung down, tossed back, 
leaning to one side? Are your eyes wide open, shut or squinting? 
Are they cast down, rolled upwards, looking straight in front or to 
one side? Is your mouth open or shut? Are your lips pursed? What 
shape is your mouth? Are your teeth clenched? Are your teeth visi- 
ble? Are your face muscles taut and wrinkled or relaxed? Are you 
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frowning? Is your chin pointing forwards or has your jaw 
dropped? Is there tension in your shoulders or are they relaxed, or 
drooping? Are your arms outstretched, folded, by your side, or 
held in front of you? Are your fists clenched? Are your hands 
cupped? Are your fingers stretched and splayed or are they relaxed 
and together? Are the palms of your hands open and visible or 
closed and hidden? Do your posture and facial expression fit better 
with standing, sitting, kneeling, lying, walking, running, etc.? In 
short does anything in your facial and bodily expression corre- 
spond to any particular emotion, state of mind or attitude? 

7. What words best fit the vocal sound you're imitating? Is it any of 
these? I LOVE YOU. I hate you. Life is pointless. This is fun. I'm 

BORED. DON'T MESS WITH ME! DON'T YOU THINK I'M SEXY? I'M A CREEP. 

I'm coming to get you. Come closer! Go away! You're gorgeous. 

YOU'RE STUPID. THIS MAKES ME LAUGH. I DESPISE YOU. I'M SICK OF IT. 

I'm worried. I'm terrified. I WON'T give in. I don't care. This is fan- 
TASTIC. What words sound ridiculous or are impossible to say with 
the facial expression and body posture you've adopted to produce 
your impersonation? If there are lyrics, how does their meaning fit 
with the words you think best correspond to the vocal sound? 

8. What sort of person (age, gender, nationality, occupation, etc.) 
might typically be talking in that way? Is it a lover, sister, brother, 
teacher, preacher, best friend, enemy, trickster, philosopher, or any 
of those listed in section 3 of the table on page 356? Or is it someone 
or something completely different? Perhaps it's an animal or a 
machine? Who might the vocal persona you're imitating be 
addressing? Him/her/itself or someone else? Just one other person, 
or several, or many? What sort of relationship could there be 
between the vocal persona and whoever they're addressing? 

9. Where is the voice you're impersonating most likely to be heard? 
Indoors, outdoors or inside your head, or all three? In a bedroom or 
a church? In a bar, car or club, or at school? In the street or country- 
side? At the far end of a long corridor or breathing in your ear? 63 

10. What words best describe the vocal sound you're impersonating? Is 


63. See pp. 298-303 for discussion of spatial parameters in music. 
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it any of the concepts shown in Table 10-1 (pp. 356-357)? 


The main value of this ten-step exercise is that it tangibly relates non- 
verbal vocal sound with other types of expression inside the listening 
subject. Vocal impersonation concretises the attitude and emotional 
state of the voice under analysis. The exercise provides direct access to 
the identification and meanings of vocal persona and makes it easier to 
overcome the negative effects of dual consciousness. 

And finally: parody 

If, despite the tips just presented, the task of denoting vocal persona 
still seems difficult or embarrassing, why not try some humour? Just 
look on line for parodies of the sort of voice you're struggling to de- 
scribe. Parody involves the humorous exaggeration of stylistic traits 
which, like caricatures, become larger than life and which make salient 
features of the style and genre extremely clear. Here are a few examples 
of vocal persona parody that I found useful while putting this chapter 
together: [1] Reggie Watts's rap spoof Fuck Shit Stack, his 'Irish folk bal- 
lad' Fields Of Donegal (both 2010a), and, sharpest of all, Big-Ass Purse 
(2010b); [2] vocal-instrumental gags by Bill Bailey, for example his 
Bryan Adams lampoon Hats Off To Zebras, or his Billy Bragg parody 
Chip Shop, or Dr Qui, the 'Jacques Brel/Belgian jazz' version of the Dr 
W7;o theme (all 2000); [3] Jon Lajoie's boy band parody Pop Song (2009), 
complete with obligatory rapper for 'a slice of the urban market' and a 
verse for the 'gay voice to let you know I'm sensitive'. 

Then there are the acrobatic, ecstatic, post-gospel princess caricatures 
in Nile Rodgers' 'Soul Glo' spoof ad in Coming to America (1988) and in 
Stevie Van Lange's orgasmic 'Whoaa!' for the 1993 Bodyform TV ad 
(Tagg, 2008c). Add to that the looped coloratura phrase from The 
Queen of the Night's aria in The Magic Flute (Mozart, 1791) set to visuals 
of 'perfectly groomed young women in the back-arching, pupils-dilat- 
ing throes of carnal abandon' (Service, 2008) for the Durex Play-O TV 
advert (2008), and you have a fascinating but gender-politically dis- 
turbing can of semiotic worms that should be, if it isn't already, the sub- 
ject of a complete book discussing' auditeurism’, the audio equivalent of 
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voyeurism (see Corbett and Kapsalis, 1996). 64 I can't deal with any of 
that here but the issue certainly suggests that the power of vocal per- 
sona should never be underestimated. 

Of course, musical parody isn't just limited to the humorous exaggera- 
tion of vocal traits. Vocal, instrumental and compositional style are par- 
odied in different ways by different entertainers who draw larger-than- 
life musical cartoons of sounds you may need to describe in your anal- 
ysis. Therefore, to end this chapter on a usefully frivolous note, I take 
the liberty of listing a few artists from the anglophone world whose 
musical parodies might be useful if you need to pinpoint style-specific 
musical traits. In addition to the instrumental as well as vocal manner- 
isms parodied by Reggie Watts, Bill Bailey and Jon Lajoie (p. 380) those 
few examples would be Dudley Moore (1961), Peter Schickele (1967, 
1971), Stan Freberg (1957) and Frank Zappa (1965, 1967, 1981). I would 
also recommend mockumentaries like The Rutles (1978) and Spinal Tap 
(1984), as well as sketches from Mad TV, not to mention style-specific 
novelty songs such as Disco Duck (Dees, 1976). 65 Finally, different stylis- 
tic versions of the same tune automatically draw attention to parame- 
ters of musical expression like instrumentation, vocal persona and 
aural staging that can be missed when the melodic line and its lyrics are 
the main focus of interest. One striking set of multiple examples of the 
same tune was broadcast in the Australian TV series The Money or the 
Gun (1989-1990). It featured a radically different version of Stairway To 
Heaven (Led Zeppelin, 1971) every week over a six-month period (see 

64. How does this issue relate to: [1] songs like Black Snake Moan (Spivey, 1926) and 
Moanin' Loiv (Holman, 1929); [2] religious ecstasy and black female gospel singers 
from Bessie Johnson (e.g. 1927) to Mahalia Jackson (e.g. 1947); [3] the secularisation 
of gospel female vocal style into soul (e.g. Aretha Franklin, 1967) and its overt sexu- 
alisation in disco (e.g. Donna Summer's 1975 Love To Love You Baby)? And what about 
Gloria Gaynor (e.g. 1978) returning to gospel from disco? Then, what about opera 
vocal acrobatics, les danseuses du Corps de ballet and the simultaneous privatisation 
and prostitutionalisation of Covent Garden and L'Opéra de Paris in the nineteenth 
century? Another question: what link is there between the diva as vocal persona and 
the diva (male or female) as typical of the 'narcissistic-aggressive type' (Benis, 2005) 
and, if there is any, what could that tell us, if anything, about gender relations? 
Finally, why are the male's orgasmic grunts and yells seemingly so much less inter- 
esting than the sounds of a sexually aroused woman when it comes to selling a 
recording, a performance or any other product? 
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Stairways to Heaven 1992). 65 Who said music analysis was a drag? 


65. • Qn BeyonA The Fringe (1961) Dudley Moore parodied: [1] Benjamin Britten's song- 
writing and Peter Pears' tenor voice in Little Miss Muffet; [2] an inter-war German 
cabaret song complete with Sprecligesnng passages (The Weill Song). 

• Peter Schickele, alias P D Q Bach (1967,1971), recorded the Schleptet in EbMajor 
(classical chamber music gone mad), New Horizons in Music Appreciation 
(Beethoven's Fifth Symphony with sports commentary), Wlmt's my Melodic Line? (the 
same one-chord extract from fictitious Concerti grossi), cigarette commercials as Pur- 
cellian ground-bass arias ( Do You Suffer?, IfYou Have Never), the Toot Fugue (Bach 
fugue version of the Volga Boatmen song on calliope), the cantata Iphigenia in Brooklyn, 
fake madrigals, The Stoned Guest (half-act opera) and The Seasonings (oratorio). 

• Stan Freberg (1957) lampooned 1950s teenage pop in Heartbreak Hotel, The Great 
Pretender and Rock Around Stephen Foster. 

• Large parts of ZAPPA's early recordings were devoted to parody, for example 
'Wowie Zowie' and 'You Didn't Try To Call Me' on Freak Out! (1965) and virtually all 
of We're Only In It For The Money (1967); see also You Are What You Is (Zappa, 1981). 

• Spinal Tap (1984) is a rock mockumentary which spoofs every conceivable aspect of 
heavy metal while Neil Innes' Beatles pastiches for The Rutles (1978) are so convinc- 
ing that they have overwritten several of the Beatles originals in my head. 

• Mad TVhave parodied Britney Spears (LickMy Baby Back Behind fÍllkJXuckulOw) and 
Shakira (Whatever Don 't Matter ffl w8QH93jWZbk). 

• French and Saunders (2002) spoofed Alanis Morissette in Aimless Morris Minor. 

• 'Frank Satsuma, the Japanese crooner' (n.d.) parodied Frank Sinatra (and Japanese 
pronunciation of English) in I Want You To Get Under My Skin (Sflj4dHPS8gvLA). 

• Peter Sellers (1958) sent up British 'folk' mannerisms in Suddenly It's Folk Song. 
•The funniest or most convincing 'Stairways to Heaven' in the Australian TV show 
were, I think, by Rolf Harris, The Australian Doors, The Beatnix (Beatles tribute 
band), The Whipper Snappers (á la Bangles/Pretenders), The Fargone Beauties (blue- 
grass) and Vegimite Reggae. 

• S T Sanders 'band shreds' are hilarious remusicalisations of rock videos (e.g. Roll- 
ing Stones, Eagles, Bruce Springsteen) □ stsanders.com/www/pages/videos.php [121018]. 

• Flight ofthe Conchords (2007-2009) was a TV series based largely on musical parody. 

• I'd also like to recommend a spoof ad for the fictitious 'Best of' album Arnie 
Schónberg and his Second Viennese School (1977); but it's not really relevant here. 
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Three types of'form' 

S yntax, diataxis and SYNCRISIS are three different aspects of form 
in music. FORM means the shape or pattern into which different 
parts or elements are arranged, ordered, or otherwise combined 
into a whole. For instance, the three words in the two sentences Tim hit 
Tom and Tom hit Tim have, in accordance with the norms of English syn- 
tax, the same form —SUBJECT - VERB - OBJECT— but different meanings. 
Syntax also exists in music in that melodic phrases consist of at least 
two motifs (usually elided) which, when ordered differently, produce 
the same form but different effects. 1 Now, conventional Westem music 
theory rarely considers such syntax as form in the production of mean- 
ing in music. Instead it uses 'form' almost exclusively to designate the 
way in which episodes rather than phrases are ordered along the unidi- 
rectional axis of passing time to create extensional pattems of musical 
change and recurrence like 'sonata form' or 'rondo form'. This long- 
term, linear, 'horizontal' or 'diachronic' sort of form needs to be distin- 
guished from the 'short-term horizontal' type of syntax. DlATAXlS 
[daia'taeksisj (which originally meant the order of service in Byzantine 
Orthodox liturgy) was the least ambiguous word I could find to mark 
that distinction. 2 But that is neither the only nor most important reason 
for having to use the term. 

1. A theoretical basis for these observations about musical syntax is given under 'The 
interpretation of musical phrases' in Tagg (2000a: 291-312). To concretise the point 
made here, try changing the order of the two motifs constituting the first phrase of 
the USnational anthem (inBb). Normally the first motif—f l_di bb (descending)— 
sets the words 'O^oh say' and the second motif —df f t bfc> (ascending)— is 
assigned to 'can you hear?' Now start with 'O^oh say' using the ascending motif dt 
^f t bfc> that normally sets the words 'can you hear' and follow it with 'can you 
hear' set to the descending motif f l^di bfc> normally used for 'O w oh say'. That 
change of syntax has a distinctly less uplifting effect than the original! 

2. Diataxis comes from biáxaliic = disposition, arrangement, order of events, running 
order, order of service, etc., as of processions, prayers, chants, bible readings, sacra- 
ments, and other episodes in Byzantine Orthodox liturgy. See also §2, p.385. 
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FORM in conventional painting, sculpture and photography has no dia- 
chronic aspect because its constituent elements do not unfold over 
time, as in music, dance or film. FORM in the visual arts is usually called 
'composition' 3 4 and refers, at least in its perception, to the synchronic ar- 
rangement of a work's constituent elements which are, so to speak, 
fixed on the canvas, or in the sculpture or photo. Neither those ele- 
ments nor the form in which they are presented change once you start 
viewing the work, even if you interpret them differently the longer or 
more attentively you look, or if you view the work in a different context 
or under different circumstances. Among the parameters defining form 
('composition') in the visual arts are size, proportion, perspective, posi- 
tioning and orientation of constituent elements, the viewer's point and 
angle of entry, colour, negative space, contrast, symmetry and lighting. 
Several of these parameters are relevant to music, not least the syn- 
chronic placement and relative importance of constituent elementsA Indeed, 
as noted in the discussion of structure in music (p. 235): 

'[EJxplanations of musical semiosis need to consider several individual- 
ly meaningful layers tlrat sound simultaneously... These composite lay- 
ers of simultaneously sounding musemes are called museme stacks 
and, as "now-sound form" (or syncrisis), are particularly useful... in 
forming hypotheses about which structural elements in an AO may be 
linked to which sort of interpretants.' 

We are in other words dealing with an aspect of form that is neither 
short-term syntax nor diataxis. Since such form is perceptible within 
the limits of the extended present —for example as a composite of au- 
rally staged, simultaneously sounding motifs, riffs, chords, instru- 
ments, voices, timbres, pitches, rhythms, etc. in a particular metre at a 
particular speed and dB level— it can be considered synchronic. 
Moreover, since stacking (as in 'museme stack') implies height rather 
than length ('museme string'), this synchronic type of musical form can 
also be thought of as more vertical than horizontal, more intensional than 

3. Since this a book about music where composition means something quite different 
(though related) to composition in the visual arts, I'm sticking here to the term form. 

4. Most of Chapter 12 is devoted to this topic. See also 'Spatial anaphones' in Chapter 
13 (p. 500, ff.) as well as 'Space' and 'Aural staging' in Chapter 8 (pp. 298-303). 
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extensional. It takes the form of a state more than of a process or narrative 
even though it can contain elements of short-term syntax. In contradis- 
tinction to diataxis, form consisting of a composite of 'novv sounds' will 
be called syncrisis ['siq krisis] . 5 To summarise, it's essential to distin- 
guish between three aspects of musical form. 

[1] Syntax denotes aspects of form and signification bearing on the 
temporal relationship of constituent elements. It normally covers the 
short-term ordering of elements inside the extended present (syn- 
chronic). 

[2] Diataxis is the long-term, diachronic, processual and episodic as- 
pect of syntax covering the extensional ordering of events over dura- 
tions exceeding that of the extended present. It can be thought of in 
terms of overall NARRATIVE FORM, 6 and as horizontal rather than verti- 
cal. In conventional Western music theory diataxis is usually called 
'form', as if no other type of musical form existed. 

[3] Syncrisis denotes aspects of form and signification bearing on the 
synchronic, intensional, arrangement of structural elements inside the 
extended present. It can contain elements of short-term syntax and be 
thought of as vertical stacking rather than as a horizontal array. 

This chapter deals with diataxis, Chapter 12 with syncrisis. They are the 
two main macro-parameters configuring the ways in which a piece of 
music's component © 9 ®QX, themselves constructed using the sort of 
parameters discussed in Chapters 8-10, are combined to create a whole 
with a particular overall shape and form. 

Having defined basic terms, let's see how diataxis can create meaning 
in musical reality, using an Abba tune as test case. We'll take it from the 
bottom up, starting with musemes, identifying episodes and discussing 
the meaning of its diataxis. 


5. Syncrisis derives from aúyKQiaL? = a putting together, aggregate, combination 
(Olsj.translatum.gr/wiki/aÚYKpicrit;), diataxis from bLáTatic = arrangement of topics 
(D Isj.translatum.gr/wlki/Siáiatic;). 

6. Narrative n.'a spoken or written account of events in order of happening'. Musical 
narrative means the overall presentation of musical events 'in order of happening'. 
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Diataxis in Fernando 

Figure 11-1 (p. 387) charts the occurrence of the eleven main musemes 
heard in Abba's Fernando (1975). 7 The musemes and their PMFCs were 
identified using the procedures set out in Chapters 6 and 7. Museme 
numbers appear in the diagram's left column and their names in its bot- 
tom three rows. For example, museme 2 (symbolised '<•' and labelled 
'sunrise') occurs only twice: just before the start of Verse 1 at 0:25 and 
just after Refrain 1 at 2:01. 8 

Episodes are easy to spot in a piece like Fernando, firstly because of the 
recording's obvious verse-refrain duality: words for each of the three 
verses are different while those of the refrains are the same each time. 
Secondly, the diagram shows (with the exception of museme 6, the 
hook motif 'Fernando') that musemes in the instrumental plus verse 
sections (1 and V for short) and in the refrains ( R ) are mutually exclu- 
sive. That fits the dictionary definition of episode as 'a passage contain- 
ing distinct material as part of a larger sequence of events': next to 
nothing of what you hear in I or V is present in R and vice versa. Fern- 
ando's episodic running order is therefore, as shown in Figure 11-1: In- 
strumental 1 plus Verse 1, Verse 2, Refrain 1, Instrumental 2 plus Verse 
3, Refrain 2, Refrain 3, Refrain 4 with fade; or, in abbreviated form with 
timings, I+V (0:00-0:55) V (0:55-1:24) R (1:24-2:01) I+V (2:01-2:49) RRR 
(2:49-4:12). Stripped to its bare essentials and with I+V and V repre- 
sented by the letter A (because they come first in the song) and the re- 
frains as B (because they come after A), the diataxis or narrative form of 
Fernando can be distilled to the simple formula AABABBB. So what? 

There's not much point in reducing a piece of music to a string of capital 
letters unless you either need to show you can theme spot in a conven- 
tional music theory exam question, or, more seriously, unless you con- 
sider diataxis as a parameter ofmusical expression. In fact, a string of letters 
like AABABB(B) or WRVRR(R) can be meaningful in two ways (contin- 
ued on page 388). 

7. Source: Tagg (2000b: 19-76). The diagram is adapted from Tagg (2000b: 27). 

8. For difference between refrain and CHORUS see p. 395. 
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Fig. 11-1. Fernando (Abba, 1975): Table of Musematic Occurrence 
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Firstly, Fernando' s episodic order can act as a style indicator (p. 523) sig- 
nalling that the song was probably written after 1970 because until 
some time in the mid 1960s variants of the 32-bar AABA pattem of jazz 
standards (p. 397 ff.) were still in common use in anglophone pop. 9 Sec- 
ondly, the distinct character of episodes, of how much durational 
'space' each of them occupies at which points in the piece, and of how 
much overlap there is between the two in terms of both simultaneity 
and shared material, etc. are factors of serious semiotic potential. 

For example, the virtual exclusivity of musical material between verse 
and refrain (V-R or A-B) in Fernando contrasts starkly with another 
work shuttling between musical representations of Europe and indige- 
nous South America. In Morricone's score for The Mission (1986) the in- 
itially 'alien' panpipe punctuations (0:00:56 - 0:03:31) have by the end of 
the film been combined and harmonised with musical ideas associated 
with European humanism (e.g. just before 2:00:15). Very little syncretis- 
ing of that sort occurs in Fernando whose European and Native Ameri- 
can spheres live in virtual musematic segregation. 

In Fernando the Latin American sphere is hinted at by a single reference 
in the lyrics to 'The Rio Grande' but made abundantly clear by museme 
1, the charango and quena flute sounds from 0:00 to 0:55 and from 2:18 
to 2:49. Museme 1 is an example of genre synecdoche by ethnic conno- 
tation of foreign, 'world-musicky' instrumental sounds. In this case it's 
a reference to the hnayno or Fiúte indienne styles of the Andes and to the 
sort of music heard in the peñas of Chile's Unidad Popular period, or per- 
formed by refugees in exile after the 1973 fascist coup. 10 But there's 


9. For an account of change in Beatles diataxis 1962-70 see Fabbri (2009: 10-19). 

10. Genre synecdoche: see p. 524 ff; instruments and etlinic stereotyping, p. 306, ff. All associ- 
ations are explained in Tagg (2000b: 29-35; 90-104). Laflúte indienne (1968): an early 
'world music' hit album that included the altiplano traditional tune El condor pasa, 
whose backing track was used in the Simon & Garfunkel cover on Bridge over Trou- 
bled Waters (1970). Peña: a Chilean no-frills type of venue where music popularised 
by artists like Violeta Parra and Victor Jara could be heard in the 1960s and early 
1970s. Unidad Popular: the democratically elected Chilean government under Salva- 
dor Allende which came to power in 1970 and was (1973-09-11) overthrown in a foul 
coup by CIA-backed elements of the Chilean military who, under Mrs Thatcher's 
buddy Pinochet and in the name of the Holy Market, terrorised the Chilean people 
for seventeen years. 
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more to Fernando's verse episodes than 'just' that. They also include a 
variant of one of the euroclassical tradition's most famous tropes — the 
SUNRISE motif (museme 2) near the start of Also sprach Zarathustra (R 
Strauss, 1896)—, angel harps and tiptoe bass (museme 3), distant bo- 
LERO DRUMS (museme 4) and a particular type of vocal delivery from 
Annifrid Lyngstad (museme 5a). 

As explained elsewhere (Tagg 2000b: 38-50), the angel harps and tip- 
toe BASS (museme 3), have connotations of sincerity, innocence, grace, 
devotion, transcendence, heaven, etc., and the bolero drums (museme 
4) of things Hispanic and military. The vocal track of the verses 
(museme 5a with variants), adds even more connotative detail to the 
sonic picture of Fernando 's verses. The words are delivered less metri- 
cally than in the refrains and greater liberties are taken in terms of in- 
flection of rhythm and pitch, giving the delivery an element of 
recitative (p. 367). This parlando aspect is reinforced by irregular perio- 
dicity: the verses ' five phrases cover 2, 3, 2, 3 and 3Vi bars respectively, 
compared to the refrain's/owr phrases each covering/owr 4 bars . 11 These 
asymmetrical aspects of vocal delivery signal sincerity and involve- 
ment in the meaning of words because they aren't subjected to regular 
scanning patterns, nor to a consistent metre or length of period. They 
tell the listener that the words are important, an effect reinforced by 
the fact that words are delivered at a faster rate in the verses than in the 
refrain . 12 Moreover, the verses' melodic phrases contain no interval 
greater than a second (conjunct motion) while the refrain contains sev- 
eral. Finally, the verses' melodic lines consist entirely of appoggiature, a 
common device of rhythmic-tonal articulation in euroclassical song but 
quite exceptional in English-language pop or rock music and, unsur- 
prisingly, absent in Fernando's refrains . 13 

The overall connotations of musical material in Fernando's instrumental 
and verse sections (the I+V or A episodes) can, in the ears of a generic 
Northem European urban listener in the mid 1970s, be crudely summa- 

11. See pp. 284-287 ff. for the effects of regular and irregular periodicity. 

12. Average syllables per second for verse and refrain are 2.2 and 1.7 respectively. The 
WORDS are important effect is underlined by the fact that backing tracks in the verse 
are much sparser than in the refrain. 

13. Appoggiatura: see Glossary; see Fabbri (2009) for recitativo traits. 
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rised as Andean, rural, far away, outdoors, devotional, transcendent, a 
tiny bit 'classical', honest, sincere, involved, ethnically exotic (not 
'here') and 'olde worlde' (not 'now', not 'today', not modern pop). 14 It's 
a geo-ethnic and historical elsewhere, a picture-postcard there-and- 
then. This episodic sphere is reduced visually in Figure 11-2 (p. 391) to 
the stereotype of a North American or Northem European solo song- 
stress ( 'la gringa vocalista') clad in a fashionable poncho and flanked by 
two indigenous quena players ( ‘los indios quenistas'), in less fashionable 
ponchos, all set against an Andean altiplano backdrop. 

The refrains are entirely different. Not only is the singing 'collective' (a 
man has joined the female first-person vocalist in a singalong manner) 
and metrically/periodically regular, the general scene (accompani- 
ment) now includes musemes 9 and 10, a stack of SOFT disco features 
including a synthesised string pad, regular guitar stmmming, a Fats 
Domino good-time second-line riff, and full drumkit featuring hi-hat 
patterns like those used later in Staying Alive, all endowed with plenty 
of disco-dance reverb (musemes 9-10). 15 Connotations for these muse- 
mes were glistening, romance, urban mating rituals, indoors, dance 
hall/disco, Saturday night, familiar, recreational, pleasant, fun. There's 
nothing geo-ethnic or historical here for the mainstream 1970s home 
audience in urban North America or Northern Europe. It's a NON- 
THREATENING HERE-AND-NOW ENTERTAINMENT situation that ÍS VÍSUally 
caricatured in Figure 11-2 by silhouettes singing, playing and dancing 
against the starry, twinkling backdrop of a slowly rotating disco ball. 

With each episode identified in terms of both musical structure and 
PMFCs, we can now ask what the string of letters AABABB(B) or 
WRVRR(R) actually means. If we split the string into two at 2:01, the 
tune's halfway point, the song can be heard and seen to consist of two 
narrative processes: [1] from more of V (far away, another time and an- 
other place) to less of R (happy at home in the here and now), and [2] 
from less of V (there and then) to a lot of R (here and now). As shown 
in the top half (i) of Figure 11-2, those two processes together form the 
single overall process from A to B (verse to refrain). The semiotic signif- 

14. For more about the reception of Fernando see Tagg (2000b: 87-90,103-107). 

15. For more detail see Tagg (2000b: 59-62). Staying Alive : see Bee Gees (1977). 
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icance of this diataxis becomes clear when compared to the processual 
commutation shown in the lower half (ii) of Figure 11-2, where what 
was previously R or B (the refrain episodes) has become A (what were 
the instrumental and verse episodes) and vice versa. It's obvious: pro- 
ceeding from there and then to here and now (i) isn't the same thing 
as going from here and now to there and then (ii). 


Fig. 11-2. Overall dlataxls in Fernando, wlth commutatlon: 


(I) there/then to here/now; (i¡) here/now to there/then 



a BBB 
v-* RRR 
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io ‘irisrs snd irisri' 
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BBB 
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The commutation just suggested in Fig. 11-2 (ii) assumes that the famil- 
iar home sphere is given some typically verse-like traits and that the 
unfamiliar foreign sphere is turned into something a little more metri- 
cally regular, refrain-like and conducive to singalong. The salient point 
in either instance is awareness of which musical sphere, in terms of 
both sonic material and connotation, is 'home' and which is 'away'. 
Identification of these spheres has to be aesthesically based by referring 
to the general cultural habitat of an audience, 16 all of which raises the 
issue of how diataxis is conceptualised. That's not as complicated as it 
sounds, as we'll see next, but it can be important, as in the case of Fern- 
ando, for determining the semiotic effects of diataxis. 
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Cyclical processuality 

Fig. 11-3. Centripetal (recursive) process: (a) on a unidirectional time axis; 
(b) as centre and periphery; (c) from centre to periphery and back; 
(d) with centrifugal ending (Eisler, 1931). 



In Western music studies it is, as already noted, customary to visualise 
narrative processes running along a time axis from left to right, as in 
figure ll-3a. The problem with this chronological visualisation is that 
the usual focal point of recursive diataxis, the A section, the episode es- 
tablishing the home key as well as the central rhythmic and melodic 
ideas of the piece, is located at its extremities while the B section, the 
episode whose material diverges from that of the central core, appears 
in the rniddle. To overcome this paradox and to cater for the cyclical 
character of the episodic recurrence (repeats and reprises) that occur in 
so many types of music, it can be useful to conceptualise diataxis cycli- 
cally with the music's central episode placed more experientially, as in 
figure 11-3 b, at the musical centre of the piece rather than at the extrem- 
ities of external time. This cyclical conceptualisation lets us track a sim- 
ple AABA order of events in the cardioid shape shown as Figure ll-3c. 

16. Abba and Michael B Tretow (Abba's recording engineer) seem to have been aware of 
this issue. In the Spanish version of Fernando the flutes are mixed louder and more 
centrally than in the English version. Maybe that's because both 'Fernando' and the 
flutes sound Latin American and because Latin American listeners will be less sym- 
pathetic to the recording if they (as Latin Americans and their Latin American flutes) 
are panned as exotic extras out in the stereophonic periphery. 
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A, the first episode, runs (anticlockwise) once round the inner circle 
from 'start' to 'end', retums to 'start' and mns round the same circle to 
the 'end' point a second time, whereupon it launches into the outer cir- 
cle, the B section, returning to the start of A and to a third and final lap 
of the inner circle. 

Figure 11-3d shows another basically centripetal model (R = refrain, V = 
verse) but with a centrifugal ending. It represents the diataxis of Eisler's 
Solidaritatslied (1931) which starts with the refrain (Ri, 'Vorwarts und 
nicht vergessen’), launches out into verse 1 (Rj), retums to the same re- 
frain (R 2 ), out into verse 3 (V 3 ) and so on until, after verse 5 (V 5 ), it 
reaches the sixth occurrence of the refrain (Rg). R¿ starts as did refrains 
1-5 but ends quite differently ('Wessen Welt ist die Welt?'), taking the 
music and its listeners to a new place outside the previously presented 
material. This centrifugal, non-recursive gesture contrasts starkly with 
the usual centripetal return of finality in V-R diataxis to the central core 
of the music's material and meanings. With Solidaritatslied it's as if we 
spin round cumulatively in pattems of recurrent verse and refrain to be 
finally hurled like a discus out of the established comfort zone: 

V-R -a V-R -=> V-R -a V-R V-R -=> V-R^> ??? 

The overall centripetal process from verse to refrain episodes in Abba's 
Fernando is represented as a skewed figure-of-eight shape in figure 11- 
4 (p. 394). The here and now at home sphere R (Refrain) is placed 
closer to extramusical time (the audience's home ground) at the bottom 
of the diagram, the there and then elsewhere sphere V (verses includ- 
ing instrumentals) further away. The music's pick-up point is at X, the 
start of the tune at 0 : 00 , which fades and zooms in like the initial estab- 
lishing shot of a film's foreign location: the scene is set for two clock- 
wise laps of the there and then verse circle (V\ and V?)- We then come 
closer to home for a single anticlockwise lap of the here and now re- 
frain circuit after which we are back in the THERE AND THEN sphere for 
one more lap. Then we return to the here and now refrain sphere for 
good, running not just one, not two but almost three anticlockwise laps 
round the home circuit before we are eased smoothly back to extramu- 
sical time at home with the home-based refrain fade-out ending at mu- 
sical drop-off point Y, 4:12 after the initial pick-up point X. 
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Fig. 11-4. Verse-refrain pattern in Fernando as centripetal process 



X Y 


The main advantage of cyclical modelling is that it more adequately 
represents the cyclical aspects of diataxis. While we often talk of return- 
ing to a physical location, even if both we and it have changed since we 
last visited, we are more likely to dismiss the idea of returning to a 
point in time as science-fiction fantasy. But in music it's as self-evident 
as it is both real and common to go back to the start (da capo) of a piece 
or episode: it just doesn't matter that da capo is impossible in external re- 
ality. The way in which music can freeze irreversible tirne in an ongo- 
ing series of meso-durations allows points in time to be revisited 
without difficulty. The chief disadvantage is that cyclical models are 
virtually impossible to create in two dimensions flat on the screen or on 
the printed page. Although that's the main reason why no more such 
diagrams appear in this book it can still be semiotically revealing, as in 
the case of Fernando, to consider the narrative of an analysis piece in cy- 
clical terms. 
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General diatactic schemes 
Popular song 

Figure 11-5 (p. 396) suggests that there are three basic types of common 
diataxis in popular song: [1] STROPHIC (AA... A); [2] VERSE - REFRAIN ( VR 
or AB, like Fernando); [3] [verse - ] CHORUS - bridge - chorus ( AABA or 
CB). Before discussing these three basic types it's wise to first posit gen- 
era¡ definitions of CHORUS, refrain and verse. 17 

Chorus, refrain, verse, etc. 

In Ancient Greek theatre the CHORUS (yopóq) was a troupe of artists 
who danced, sang or recited between other parts of the drama that 
were played by individual actors. In latter-day musicals the chorus also 
involves groups of people both singing and dancing but the word other- 
wise usually denotes a group of people concertedly singing or chanting 
rather than dancing. In English, chorus also means a recurrent musical 
passage. section or episode (or set of episodes) that is, or can be, sung con- 
certedlu bu a group of people as opposed to a passage sung solo (or as a 
duet or trio). This SINGALONG (or 'dance-along' or 'play-along') aspect 
of concerted performance is central to all episodic notions of chorus. As 
we shall shortly see, this general meaning is applied quite differently to 
different types of chorus sections in different types of popular song. 

Refrain is a less generic concept than CHORUS: it's simply a type ofchorus 
episode whose words and tune change very little, ifat all, each time it occurs 
in a song. 18 Refrain is paired with verse, by which is in general meant 
a song episode whose tune remains the same (or similar) each time it occurs 
but whose words differ on each occasion. The problem with verse is that, 
like chorus, it means different things in different contexts, as will even- 
tually become clear in what follows. 

Figure 11-5 (p. 396) shows three basic types of diataxis heard in a large 
proportion of English-language popular song. Strophic form is pre- 
sented in the top line using Bill Haley's Rock Around The Clock (1955) as 
an example. In basic terms the recording is little more than a series of 

17. Much of this section is based on Fabbri (2008:155-208) and on Fabbri (2009: passim). 

18. An instrumental refrain is called ritornello, Italian for refrain and ritornello. 
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up-tempo twelve-bar blues periods AAAAAAA (p. 342). It begins with 
eight bars (or 11") of sung introduction ('l, 2,3 o'clock', etc.). Then there 
are two sung verses (starting 'Put your glad rags on' and 'When the 
clock strikes 2') followed by a guitar solo occupying the same duration 
(12 bars or 15") and following the same chords as each verse. Verses 3 
and 4 ('When the chimes ring 5' and 'When it's 8, 9, 10') come next, fol- 
lowed by the one-note hom riff version of the same 12-bar, 15-second 
period. The recording ends with a final sung verse ('When the clock 
strikes 12') and a brief cadential coda without vocals. 19 

Fig. 11-5. Common types of recursive (cyclical) diataxis in popular song: 

(i) strophic; (i¡) verse-refrain ( VR)', (iii) chorus-bridge (CB) or AABA 
(32-bar 'jazz standard') 

(i) Strophic: Rock Around The Clock 
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(ii) VR 

Verse Refrain Verse Refrain Verse Refrain Refrain 




The small Hs in Figure 11-5 (i) denote the occurrence of the song's hook 
lines 20 ('We're gonna rock around the clock tonight' etc.) which occupy 
the last part of each twelve-bar period or verse. While most hooks have 
the choms character of a refrain in that they present recurrences of the 
same tune with the same words, they are no more than just one element 
in the episode containing them, be it verse, refrain or chorus: hooks do 

19. Episode timings in Rock Around The Clock: 0:00 Intro; 0:11 VI 1; 0:27 V2; 0:43 Guitar 
solo; 0:58 V3; 1:14 V4; 1:30 Horn riffs; 1:46 V5; 1:59 Coda (ends at 2:07). 

20. For definition of hook, see G Burns (1987) and Glossary. 
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not in themselves constitute a chorus or refrain. They can occur at the 
start of a chorus, as in the AABA song Blue Moon (p. 398) or, as in the 
case of the title museme from Abba's Fernando, on the last three sylla- 
bles of phrases 1 and 2 (of 5) in the verses and phrases 1, 2 and 4 (of 4) 
in the refrain, or in fact virtually anywhere in the song, though most 
commonly somewhere in the refrain (if VR pattern) or chorus (if CB). 

The middle line (ii) in Figure 11-5 is a generic representation of the 
Verse-Refrain ( VR ) pattem. Fernando' s overall WRVRR shape is just one 
variant of the VRVRVRR shown in the diagram. Staying with Abba, the 
IVRVRViR + I of SOS (1975a) is another variant, the IRVVR + VR ++ ( I) of 
Dancing Queen (1976) another, and the IVRVR TR of Hasta Mañana 
(1974b) yet another. 21 Honey Honey (Abba, 1974a) is a different kettle of 
episodic fish. Like many early Beatles songs it follows an AABA or CB 
(Chorus-Bridge) rather than a VR (Verse-Refrain) pattern: its I C C B C 
B ' C ( AABABA) resembles, for example, the ICCBCC l BCI order 
(AAAABA) of From Me To You (Beatles, 1963). Since this distinction be- 
tween VR and AABA patterns may seem a bit arcane to some readers I'd 
better explain its importance. 

AABA (Chorus-Bridge) 

The bottom line (iii) in Figure 11-5 represents Choms-Bridge (CB) dia- 
taxis, as typified in the AABA form of the 32-bar jazz standard or 'ev- 
ergreen'. Songs like Blue Moon, Body & Soul, Misty, My Funny Valentine, 
Night & Day, Ol' Man River, Over The Rainbow, Satin Doll, Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes and Stormy Weather are just nine among the countless AABA 
tunes dominating music sales in the anglophone world between 1925 
and 1960. Many of these jazz standards were written for musicals and 
their first constituent episode, the verse, was a lengthy recitativo type of 
affair, containing little by way of memorable melodic or rhythmic ma- 
terial. Its function was to link the plot of the drama to the moment 
when action could be frozen and the stage set for a show-stopping tune. 
Here, for example, are some extracts from the lyrics of the preparatory 
verse to Blue Moon (R Rodgers, 1934). 22 


21. V' = Verse as instrumental episode, without vocals; R + = extended refrain; /R = 
refrain raised Vi tone (see 'trucker's gear change', p. 414). 

22. Blue Moon wasn't actually written for the musical stage but it still has its obligatory 
introductory verse as if it were included in a musical. 
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'Once upon a time I Before I took up smiling, I I hated the moonlight... 
With no one to stay up for, I I went to sleep at ten... 

My heart was just an organ, I My life had no mission .. . [but] 

Now that I have you I... I awake in Heaven' [that's whyI wanttosay...] 

Very few people remember a show tune's verse but thousands know 
the CHORUS that kicks in on cue from the verse's that's why i want to 
SAY/sing setup. The lyrics of Blue Moon' s 32-bar CHORUS run as follows 
(see also figures 11-5 and 11-6, pp. 396 and 399). 

A. Blue moon, I You saw me standing alone [bars 1-4] 

Without a dream in my heart, I Without a love of my own. [bars 5-8] 

A. Blue moon, I You knew just what I was there for. [bars 9-12] 

You heard me saying a prayer for I Someone I really could care for. [13-16] 

B. And then suddenly appeared before me [bars 17-18] 

The only one my arms could ever hold. [bars 19-20] 

I heard somebody whisper "please adore me" [bars 21-22] 

And when I looked that moon had tumed to gold. [bars 23-24] 

A. Blue moon, I Now I’m no longer alone [bars 25-28] 

Without a dream in my heart, I Without a love of my own.' [bars 29-32] 

Verses to tunes like this fell quickly into obscurity. One year after Blue 
Moon was published, A1 Bowlly and the Ray Noble band recorded the 
song's total chorus, without its verse, twice in succession as AABA + 
AABA. That recording is at the basis of Figure 11-6 (p. 399) which 
shows how four two-bar phrases constitute each of the AABA form's 
eight-bar periods, and how those four eight-bar periods produce four 
episodes: [1] the A section that is [2] repeated so that it spans two peri- 
ods (35" at 110 bpm); [3] the bridge or middle eight (the B section), con- 
taining contrasting material, some of it in a different key (17V2"); [4] the 
A section in recap, also spanning a single period (17V2"). 23 

23. Episodes in the A1 Bowlly recording of Blue Moon (R Rodgers, 1934) run [intro] IA 
AIBIA IA A (instr.) IB IA [coda]. The two AABA patterns occupy 2’20" of 2'47”. See 
also the 32-bar standard suggested on page 409 and 'Cyclical processuality' (p. 392). 
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Fig. 11-6. Episodes in typical 32-bar jazz standard chorus (MBA diataxis) 
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Since songs like Blue Moon, Body And Soul, Misty and My Funny Valen- 
tine are almost always performed without their introductory verses, 
they are to all intents and purposes just their chorus sections. Those 
choruses contain in their turn a contrasting B section called BRIDGE in 
North America and middle eight in the UK. 24 Since the A section has 
no special name it's sometimes called the CHORUS just to distinguish it 
from the bridge, even though A and B are both part of the chorus in the 
original sense of the word in this context. 

The choruses of songs like Blue Moon are, as complete songs in them- 
selves, often referred to as jazz standards, and a complete 32-bar 
(AABA) unit is what jazz musicians usually mean by CHORUS. 25 Indeed, 
it's worth remembering that jazz standards (all those choruses) not 
only provided the harmonic and melodic basis for jazz improvisation 
but were also the main source of material for all those highly popular 
dance bands of which many noted jazz musicians had been members 
during the period 1925-1950. And it's not as if AABA diataxis suddenly 
started in the 1920s, flourished and then suddenly disappeared again. 
Its direct predecessors are found in European music for the stage and 
can be traced back to the da capo aria of Baroque operas, oratorios and 
cantatas. The da capo aria was usually preceded by an easily forgotten 
introductory recitative like the jazz standard's verse. Then, the aria 
proper, like the jazz standard chorus, started with the main A section. 

24. The middle eight can sometimes be eight or sixteen, depending on metre and tempo. 

25. At least that is what Charlie Parker meant by the word: '[i]f you can't say it in three 
or four choruses, you ain't saying it' (Fratellone, 2005). Parker is in effect saying that 
jazz musicians unable to get their message across in solo improvisation over a dura- 
tion of four choruses (4 x 32 = 128 bars or 4 AABA units) are unlikely ever to do so. 
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That A was followed by a shorter second episode (B) of contrasting 
character and the aria was rounded off with a recap ( da capo) of the first 
section (A) during which the vocalist was, like the jazz musician, ex- 
pected to exhibit improvisatory skills. 26 The [A]ABA scheme also has a 
long history as instrumental music: marches and popular dances like 
the bourrée, minuet, polka and waltz almost always include a contrast- 
ing middle ( B) section, often called the trio. 

The centripetal [A]ABA pattem of the da capo aria, of marches and of 
older dance forms, consisting of two, not three, contrasting episodes 
plus recap of the first one, is widely but rather confusingly known in 
euroclassical music theory as 'ternary form'. 27 When jazz was at its 
most popular, the 'ternary form' of the AABA 'standard' appeared in 
versions that were often solely instrumental — some strictly arranged, 
others highly improvised — or that were sung through from start to fin- 
ish, 28 or in dance band recordings where the vocalist was given just one 
out of the four or five choruses that would fit on a 78 rpm disc. 29 More- 
over, like the twelve-bar blues matrix that sometimes mns to, say, IIV 2 
or 14 bars, the 32-bar AABA 'standard' can also vary in length, as with 
the 38 bars of A Nightingale Sang In Berkeley Square, or the 29 bars of Yes- 
terday (Beatles, 1965). 30 But by the time of Yesterday we are at the end of 
the era when the AABA diataxis of jazz standards was such a common 
narrative form in English-language popular song. This does not mean 
that strophic verses and AABA form were the only diatactical strategies 
in the repertoire before Yesterday —Roy Orbison and his dramatically 

26. For example, English National Opera and John Mark Ainsley's 1999 performance of 
Where'er You Walk (Handel, 1742) falls into the following three episodes: A [1:54], B 
[0:51], A [1:59], Coda [0:20] (starts at 0:06 in HJBYOZnwQQV18 [120211]). 

27. The extended diataxis of euroclassical sonata form (p.409 ff.) is in that sense ternary. 
'Ternary' (e.g. [A]ABA) is opposed to the 'binary' of AAB, ABB, VRVRR, etc. 

28. e.g. the A1 Bowlly version of Blue Moon (R Rodgers, 1934); see ftnt. 23, p. 398. 

29. For example, the 3:17 of the 1933 A1 Bowlly version of Cole Porter's Baci For Me runs: 
Intro (t) (4 bars), AABA instrumental (32 bars), í (4 bars), voc. + instr. AABA (32), I (4), 
AABA instr. (32), I (4), AABA instr. (32), final chord (2 bars). Bowlly sings for 43 sec- 
onds (0:54-1:37) or 22% of the recording's total running time. 

30. See also p. 342 and ftnt. 90, p. 342. In the World War II hit A Nightingale Sang In Berke- 
ley Square (Sherwin, 1940) the A section covers ten bars (10+10+8+10 = 38). In Yesterday 
the A section covers seven bars: A=7 + A=7 + B=8 + A=7 (AABA = 29 bars). 
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non-recursive big ballads are a striking case in point 31 — and it's cer- 
tainly not as if AABA form somehow disappeared after 1965. Yesterday 
is no more than an approximate reference point: AABA form was in 
general more common before it and less common after. 32 


'Posf-Yesterday' 

Strophic, verse-refrain and AABA types of diataxis may be very com- 
mon in English-language popular song but they are by no means the 
only ways of ordering musical episodes in that repertoire. Apart from 
understanding how music helps create narrative cohesion in film 
(Chapter 14), it's also worth noting how diataxis diverged from estab- 
lished patterns in pop-rock music of the post-Yesferdoi/ era. Figures 11- 
7,11-8 (p. 402) and 11-9 (p. 404) provide three examples of such change. 

Fig. 11-7. Abba: Name OfThe Game (1977) - ABCDE 
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Abba's The Name Of The Game is unusual because after the first three 
statements of the short (12") minor-key A section (the instrumental in- 
tro and two sung verses) no episode recurs until half the song is over at 
2:03 — AAABCDE. The second half consists only of episodes C, D and E 
— CDECC. If you consider the non-recapitulated A and B sections as a 
sort of verse (V) and CDECC as a sort of centripetal chorus in which the 
short D and E passages together act as a contrasting bridge between the 
recurring C episodes, you could argue that the tune follows a sort of 
jazz-standard pattern of V ('verse') plus a 'temary chorus' running CB- 
CBCC. However, given that the song's A and B episodes are in the same 
groove as C, D and E, it's difficult to hear them as a 'verse' in relation to 
a 'chorus': the overall effect remains one of non-recursive episodic pro- 
gression rather than of 'ternary' centripetality. 33 


31. See Orbison (1960,1963,1964). For example, In Dreams (Orbison, 1963) has an 
entirely non-recursive ABCDE structure: no episode is repeated. 

32. [a] Exceptions to the disappearance of AABA in post-1965 anglophone popular song 
include The Long And Winding Road (Beatles, 1970), Whole Lotta Love (Led Zeppelin, 
1969: extended AABA) and Just The Way You Are (Joel, 1977). [b] For form in Beatles 
songs, see Fabbri (2008, 2009). [c] For form in Eurovision songs, see Bjdrnberg (1987). 
[d] For form in hip-hop and rap, see Edwards (2009). 
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Fig. 11-8. Beatles: A Day In The Life (1967) — episodic overview 34 
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The Beatles' A Day In The Life (fig. 11-8) starts with a short intro (T), af- 
ter which John Lennon ('JL') sings not two but three narrative verses 
about the curious death of a minor celebrity. That establishes a 
strophic, story-telling, multi-verse ballad pattem, but instead of a 
fourth verse, or a refrain, or instrumental interlude, we're swept at 1:37 
into 45 seconds of cacophonous orchestral clusters in a long ascending 
glissando ('Gliss') that could end anywhere at any time. That tonal and 
temporal unpredictability is unsettling. In fact we arrive at 2:17 in a 
sphere even more mundane than that of the previous JL 'ballad' verses. 
But this time, it's someone else, McCartney ('McC'), who's the first-per- 
son narrator, telling a different story (banal details of matutinal stress) 
in a different voice, to a different tune, with a much less ballad-like, 
more mechanically animated sort of accompaniment until he falls 'into 
a dream' at 2:46 and the floating 'Ah!' phrases take over, swimming in 
unreal amounts of reverb ('Ah'). Lennon returns at 3:15 with what 
sounds like a recap of the initial ballad verses ('JL'), except that this 
time he only sings one such verse, and that its lyrics are even more sur- 
real (the '4000 holes', etc.) than those of the initial verses. This recur- 
rence at 3:15 may technically be a recap but it also works like a 
flashback that interprets the initial story-telling reality in the light (or 
fog) of the intervening psychedelia (the 'Gliss' and 'Ah!' episodes). Af- 
ter just one JL verse we are launched back into an unmistakable recap 
of mega-glissando cacophony at 3:43 which leads this second time not 
back to the sphere of mundane moming stress but to the 45-second fi- 


33. The Name Of The Game runs: 0:00 A-intro; 0:12 A-vocal 1 (T've seen you twice'); 0:24 
A-vocal 2 ('lt seems to me'); 0:37 B-vocal ('I was an impossible case'); 0:55 C (hook 
'The Name of the Game'); 1:14 D ('Tell me please'); 1:29 E ('Make me talk'); 2:03 C 
(hook); 2:23 D; 2:37 E); 3:14 C (hook, repeated, faded). The Abba A and B sections are 
metrically regular and non-recitativo, unlike a jazz standard verse, but, like a jazz 
standard verse, they contain no material used later in the song and they do occupy 
the initial 25% of the total duration (cf. 11-5 (iii), p. 396). For striking examples of 
non-recursive diataxis in anglophone popular song see ftnt. 31, p. 401. 

34. Figure adapted from diagram in Fabbri (2009: 13-14). 
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nal orchestral chord at 4:18 and its cavemous reverb word-painting the 
'4000 holes' they now know 'it takes to fill the Albert Hall'. 35 If you in- 
terpret this piece in terms like the absurdity of CONVENTIONAL narra- 
TIVE, the STRANGENESS OF NORMALITY, EVERYDAY REALITY AS SURREAL, etc., 
then changing the order of episodes in this piece would, like the Fern- 
ando commutations described earlier, produce a radically different 
statement. Imagine what would happen if you started A Day In The Life 
with glissando chaos and ended with several verses of a normal 
strophic ballad, or if you ended it with a short, sharp cadence, or with 
a fade-out over a repeated 'I read the news today, oh boy, oh boy, oh 
boy!' Abnormal diataxis is simply an expressive advantage if the 
strangeness of everyday normality is not just to be understood verbally 
but something to be experienced musically. 

Figure 11-9 (p. 404) shows the narrative form of The House, The Street, 
The Room (Gentle Giant, 1971). 36 The most obvious feature in the dia- 
gram is the guitar solo which, with the break preceding it at 2:39, occu- 
pies 34% of the album track's total duration (6:04). The sheer length and 
tonal cleverness 37 of that solo aren't the only things likely to impress se- 
rious young musicians: its MUSO MUSIC status is further enhanced by the 
arcane instrumentation and aleatoric character of the two quodlibets 
occupying another 22% of the track, traits that draw attention to the 
band's avant-garde and modem jazz credentials. 38 That leaves less than 
half the piece (44%) to house its main ideas which include two clever 
but forgettable riffs and nothing at all conducive to dance or singalong. 

35. A Day In The Life runs: 0:00 Intro 1; 0:09 John Lennon (JL) vl ('I read the news'); 0:40 
JL v2 ('He blew his mind out'); 1:09 JL v3 ('I saw a film today'); 1:37 Mega-glissando 
1; 2:12 Intro 2; 2:17 Paul McCartney (McC) vl; 2:32 McC v2; 2:46 'Ah!'; 3:15 JL v4; 
Mega-glissando 2; 4:18 Final chord; 5:05 End loop (not discussed here); 5:29 End. The 
lyrics of the final recap verse are: 'I read the news today, oh boy! 4000 holes in Black- 
burn, Lancashire. And though the holes were rather small, They had to count them 
all. Now they know how many holes it takes to fill the Albert Hall'. 

36. The Gentle Giant track runs: 0:00 instr. riff 1 (Rl); 0:11 Riff 2; 0:22 verse 1 (vl) based 
on Rl; 0:33 v2 based on R2; 0:43 instr. based on R1 (il); 0:54 instr. based on R2 (i2); 
1:01 vl; 1:11 v2; 1:21 il; 1:31 i2; 1:41 i3; 1:51 aleatory quodlibet (ql); 2:39 guitarbreak; 
2:48 guitar solo; 4:42 vl; 4:52 v2; 5:02 il; 5:12 i2; 5:21 i3; 5:30 q2; 6:04 end. 

37. The guitar solo's 2:03 consists of 30 bars in 6/4 metre with five bars devoted to 
improvisation on each of the whole-tone scale's six different pitches. 
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Whether such musical scholasticism is interesting and innovative or 
pretentious and boring is not the point here. The point is that the Gentle 
Giant track uses a general narrative pattern sending signals of musical 
erudition that work as follows. The initial V V I I section (0:11-1:02) 
forms a large episode (Af) that repeats (1:02 to 1:51) as V V111 () and 
is recapitulated (4:42-5:30), after the intervening quodlibet and guitar 
solo ( B ), as V V111 (A¡). That extended AABA structure, with the sec- 
ond quodlibet as coda, closely resembles the overall AABA episodicity 
of euroclassical SONATA form (p. 409). In the context of anglophone 
rock from the early 1970s, the piece's duration and diataxis, as well as 
the contents and connotations of its constituent episodes, place it 
squarely in the avant-garde ballpark of the prog rock playing field. 

Fig. 11-9. Gentle Giant: The House, The Street, The Room (1971) 

— episodic overview39 
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Extensional diataxis 

Both A Day In The Life and the Gentle Giant track just discussed are long 
pieces compared to the usual two, three or four minutes of most popu- 
lar song recordings. Indeed, tracks on symphonic and prog rock al- 
bums tend not only to last longer 40 but also to receive more extensive 
episodic treatment than a pop song to which a simple AABAABAA or 
WRVRVRR order of events is well suited. 41 None of this means that os- 
tensibly simple diataxis becomes boring once it extends beyond three 

38. Quodlibet: a piece combining several different snippets of popular tunes in counter- 
point. The 'arcane' instrumentation includes piano, harpsichord, vibraphone and 
trumpet. Aleatoric: using chance to determine what is played. Aleatoric techniques 
were practised by avant-garde composers like Boulez and Stockhausen. 

39. Figure adapted from diagram in Fabbri (2009: 13-14). 

40. Three extreme examples: [1] 22:54 Supper's Ready (Genesis, 1972); [2] 25:50 Shine On 
You Crazy Diamond (Pink Floyd, 1975); [3] 1:21:14 Tales From Topographic Oceans (Yes, 
1973). For more examples, see Pirenne (2011: 220). 

41. Since an 8-bar episode at 108 bpm lasts 0:18, both AABAABAA and WRVRVRR (8 
episodes each) would cover 2:06, leaving plenty of room for intros and outros. 
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or four minutes. Indeed, the six minutes of verse and refrain in Dylan's 
Like A Rolling Stone (1965b), not to mention the forty-three strophic 
verses in the nine-minute Brazilian rock classic Faroeste caboclo (Legiáo 
Urbana, 1987), both testify eloquently to the contrary. 42 That said, you 
are as a rule more likely to find complex diataxis in longer rather than 
shorter pieces. The question is what, if anything, the narrative forms 
and actual durations of these long pieces can communicate apart from 
themselves. Let's start with the durations. 

Mega-duration 

As we saw in Chapter 8 (p. 288), the basic unit of musical mega-dura- 
tion is that of an entire piece, be it a title theme lasting one minute, a 
pop song or Schubert Lied lasting around three minutes, or a prog rock 
or jazz fusion track, or a movement from a euroclassical symphony, 
lasting six minutes or more. Now, there's no room here to discuss the 
diataxis of individual pieces (mega-durations) as elements in a larger 
work or as ingredients in another musically coherent context (giga-du- 
rations). True, the ordering of tunes in a stage musical or rock opera, or 
on a concept album, or of movements in a euroclassical work, or of 
dance tracks on a DJ's playlist, or of items in a segment of Muzak, or of 
tunes performed by a live band, etc. can all obviously influence 'what is 
communicated to whom with what effect'. Therefore, if the piece under 
analysis is an intrinsic part of a more extensive musical work that your 
listeners hear as a whole (e.g. a euroclassical movement or a concept al- 
bum track not released as a single), it's advisable to discuss its direct 
musical context as part of that larger work; but if the piece is a replace- 
able item in a performance with variable content or running order (e.g. 

42. Listener interest in both pieces is partly guaranteed by consistently engaging lyrics. 
In Legiao Urbana's Faroeste caboclo it's also maintained, and increased, by vocalist 
Renato Russo's delivery ranging from delicate sensitivity through distanced Sprech- 
gesang/rap to the righteous indignation of the alienated homen do povo, while the 
instrumental accompaniment passes from a cross between country rock and tradi- 
tional music from Northeastern Brazil (forró, baiao etc.) through reggae, back to an 
acoustic texture and into full-blooded punk rock. For more about this remarkable 
work see Oliveira Leite (2006) and Dapieve (1995). Analysis of all parameters in 
Faroeste caboclo would in fact reveal complex diataxis even though its 159 lines are all 
in simple (poetical) ballad metre (8.6.8.6 beats for the vocals in each verse). 
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a DJ playlist), there's no need for direct musical contextualisation un- 
less the entire performance is as much the focus of attention as the indi- 
vidual piece itself. Since detailed discussion of these issues could easily 
occupy another book of this size, let's return to the level of the mega- 
duration and to the significance (or non-significance) of an analysis 
piece's running time. 

There's no point thinking in terms of mega-duration if your analysis 
piece is a jingle, bridge or tail lasting just a few seconds. 43 However, 
even a 60-second TV theme tune contains periods, often also episodes. 
If so, its identity as a piece is partly determined by the pattem created 
by how the constituent episodes are managed in terms of order, relative 
duration, etc. inside its total duration. 44 So having set rough upper and 
lower limits to this part of the discussion (between ±T and ±6’), let's see 
if a piece's duration can in any way indicate style, genre or function by 
using 4:33 as a test-case running time. 

John Cage's famous 'piece of silence' 4:33 (1952) 45 lasts about as long as 
the Hallelujah chorus [4:34] (Handel, 1741), Gimme Shelter [4:32] (Roll- 
ing Stones, 1969), I Am The Walrus [4:36] (Beatles, 1967b), the Alla marcia 
from Sibelius's Karelia Suite [4:36] (1893), Édith Piaf's Miiord [4:30] 
(1959), Ali Hassan's Samiry [4:33] (2002), the verse anthem This is the 
Record ofjohn [4:34] (Gibbons, 1615), and Einstürzende Neubaten's Haus 
der Liige [4:30] (1989). 4:33 is also close to the average durations of Pur- 
cell sonatas, Italian house tracks from the early 1990s, shorter move- 
ments in Bach Brandenburg Concertos or in symphonies by Haydn and 
Mozart, and Billboard chart-toppers from 1990. Not much style specifi- 
city there! Still, 4:33 is much shorter than movements in a Mahler sym- 
phony or than prog rock and jazz fusion tracks. 46 It's also longer than 
most pop songs, marches and Schubert Lieder (±3'), much longer than 
dances in suites and pot-pourris (±2') and much, much longer than TV 

43. See p. 551, ff. for discussion of bridges and tails in music for the moving image. 

44. See ftnt. 44, p. 288 for diataxis in the Kojak theme (Goldenberg, 1973; Tagg, 2000a: 
140-142, 313-321); see ftnt. 50, p. 291, for episodes in the NYPD Blue theme. 

45. 4’33 " ('four minutes thirty-three') is a piece for any instrument[s] in which the musi- 
cians may not play anything. The music consists of whatever listeners hear during 
4:33; see sheet music cover at Otagg.org/pix/Cage433Front.jpg [120217]. 
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jingles, themes, tails and bridges (<=1"), not to mention the last three of 
Webern's Fiinf Satzefür Orchester (1913). In short, the duration of a piece 
is more likely to be a partial style indicator if it lasts much longer than 
five minutes or less than around two (Table 11-1). 


Table 11-1. Very rough and incomplete guide to average durations of 
recordlngs ln different types of muslc 47a 


< 1 min. 

TV themes, film cues, jingles, short oratorio recitatives, etc. 

±2 

mins. 

uptempo dances, national anthems, Christmas carols, tangos, Mussorgsky's 
Pictures, shorter country songs, 47b BUlboard #ls in 1960 (±2-214'), talent show 
performances (e.g. X-Factor, +IV 2 ), etc. 

±3 

mins. 

Schubert Lieder, most country songs, Billboard #ls in 1947 and 1970, trad and 
mainstream jazz tracks, tarantelle, rebetiko, fado, choro, Scriabin études, punk 
tracks; songs having to fit on one side of a 78 rpm or 45 rpm single (7 inch). 

±4 

mins 

Beethoven symphony 3rd movements, Billboard #ls in 1980 and 2000, cúmbia 
tracks, arias in Bizet's Carmen, etc. 

± 4Vi 
mins. 

see footnote 46 (p. 407) plus Billboard #ls 1990, Strauss waltzes; Radiohead, 
heavy metal, industrial and rái tracks, etc. 

±5-8 

mins. 

tracks by Oscar Peterson, Iron Maiden, Metallica, Pink Floyd; jazz funk and 
prog rock tracks; Barber's Adagio for Strings; movements in Elgar's Enigma 
Variations and Holst's Planets, etc. 

±8-10 

mins. 

Ornette Coleman tracks, Liszt piano pieces; first movements in symphonies 
by Beethoven, Dvoíák and Mozart (late period), etc. 

± 10-20 

mins. 

fusion jazz tracks, Liszt tone poems, Wagner overtures, movements in Bruck- 
ner's 4th and Berlioz's Symphonie fantastique; Cambodian court music pieces. 

>20 

mins. 

movements in Mahler symphonies, 47c rága performances, very long prog 
rock tracks, etc. 


It goes without saying that you're more likely to find extensional dia- 
taxis in pieces of music that are themselves extended. As Table 11-1 
shows, durations of over five minutes are rare for pieces (songs, tracks, 
etc.) in the everyday musical diet of most citizens of the urban West. 48 

46. All durations, both absolute and average, derive from mp3 metadata, except for the 
Hot 100 durations based on data in a Montréal student's mp3 collection. Other exam- 
ples: Dowland's Lachrimae Amantis [4:36] (c.1610), Vasilis Karras's Floia 
KazapáoTiKE [4:32] (1997), Bob Marley's Lively Up Yourself[ 4:30] (1975), Renegades Of 
Funk by Rage Against the Machine [4:35] (2000), Panorama by Stormy Six [4:33] 
(1982); and, on Best ofltalian House (1994), Infinity's 'Dirty Love' [4:29] and Selector's 
'Move Your Body'[4:36]. 
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We hear very few purely instrumental pieces lasting more than five min- 
utes, unless 'free' jazz, fusion jazz or some other form of instrumental 
art music (including noubas and rágas as well as euroclassical sympho- 
nies, concertos and chamber music pieces) are on our musical daily 
diet. 49 These types of music use a variety of underlying structural rules 
to give long instrumental pieces cohesion to performers and listeners 
engrossed in a narrative that relies on neither verbal nor visual se- 
quences of events. Unless such music is used as background to other 
activities, listeners need to pay close attention in order to draw maxi- 
mum benefit from whatever they're hearing. Charles Mingus certainly 
believed this to be so when he threatened to walk out of a New York 
venue if, during his performance, anyone in the audience started talk- 
ing, or if he heard the kching of a cash register or ice cubes clinking in a 
drinks glass. 50 By insisting on immersion in performance Mingus 
adopted the same position as Wackenroder who in 1792 underlined the 
necessity of 'disregarding every disturbing thought and all irrelevant 
impressions of [the] senses' as the preferred listening mode for the new 
instrumental music of his day (p. 94). Rosen (1976:155) explains the di- 
ataxis of that music from the late eighteenth century as follows. 

'[T]he application of dramatic technique and structure... was the natu- 
ral outcome of an age which saw the development of the symphonic 

47. [a] This table is based on my computer's MP3 folder displays indexed in order of 
duration. The files represent my own musical interests and music I've used in teach- 
ing and research. Online searches for +mus¡c + "average duration" typical style and+musik 
+durchschnittsdauer typisch Gattung Stil Lange were quite unproductive and +music "list of 
durations" generated references to topics like computer analysis of microdurations in 
avant-garde art music. Without a reliable guide to average durations for different 
types of music I was in March 2012 unable to do better than offer the unsatisfactory 
approximations shown in Table 11-1. Thanks to Gillian Anderson for helpful com- 
ments about these approximations. 

[b] 'Shorter country songs': see, for example, Loretta Lynn (1992 — compilation). 

[c] Mahler's 9th symphony (1910/1994) has a total running time of 1:24:00, its move- 
ments lasting (I) 28:57, (II) 16:57, (III) 13:43 and (IV) 24:23. 

48. Except of course for when, for example, the music co-occurs with lyrics or dramatic 
action that carry their own relatively extensive narrative, as in the Dylan and Legiáo 
Urbana cases mentioned on page 404. 

49. See Table 11-1 (p. 407). See also timings for almost any recording of Arab, Indian, 
Cambodian, classical instrumental music (e.g. nouba tracks). 

50. Quoted in TV documentary 1959: The Year that Changed Jazz O BBC4 ^2012-02-18. 
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concert as a public event.The symphony was forced to become a dra- 
matic performance, and it accordingly developed not only something 
like a plot, with a climax and a dénouement, but also a unity of tone, 
character and action it had only partially reached before.' 

Sonata form 

The most common narrative device used by composers of the (then) 
new instrumental music just mentioned was what theorists were later 
to call SONATA FORM. Its dynamic is worth understanding, at least as a 
general principle, partly because it so clearly illustrates the extensional 
pole of the distinction drawn by Chester in Second Thoughts on a Rock 
Aesthetic (1970) between intensional and extensional music aesthetics 
(p. 272), partly because it's something with which every student of 
Westem music is supposed to be familiar. 

Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven are three famous exponents of sonata 
form. The first movements of their symphonies, concertos, quartets and 
sonatas are usually constructed using some variant of an overall sonata 
form scheme (see Figure 11-10, p. 410). It's a radically extended sort of 
AABA diataxis heard in movements lasting not three or four but typi- 
cally between around seven and twelve minutes. 51 Sonata form relies to 
a large extent on changes of tonal centre and on motivic difference to 
create interest and a coherent sense of narrative. Whereas a typical per- 
formance of a generic 32-bar AABA jazz standard running at 90 bpm in 
4 -time might last for three minutes and consist of an Intro (0:15) fol- 
lowed by two complete chomses (1:25+1:25= 2:30), 52 plus some sort of 
ending (0:15), euroclassical sonata-form movements elaborate on the 
underlying AABA structure in a very different way. For instance, the 
1981 Kubelik recording of the well-known first movement in Mozart's 
40th Symphony in G minor (1788) has, as shown in Figure 11-10 (p. 
410), a running time of 8:47. That's almost three times longer than the 
generic jazz standard just mentioned. 

51. The recordings of first movements from Beethoven's nine symphonies I have in MP3 
format have the following durations: [1] 9:03; [2] 12:54; [3] 13:15; [4] 11:06; [5] 7:15; [6] 
12:54; [7] 11:17; [8] 9:01; [9] 16:35. The equivalents for Mozart's last three symphonies 
are: [39] 10:26; [40] 8:47; [41] 11:20. Please note that other recordings of these works 
may exclude repeat of the exposition (just ABA instead of AABA). 

52. See AABAAABA form for A1 Bowlly's rendering of Blue Moon in ftnt. 23, p. 398. 
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Fig. 11-10. Simplified sonata form diagram of first movement in Mozart's 


40th Symphony in G minor, K550 (1788) 53 



EXPOSITION DEVELOPMENT RECAPITULATION CODA 
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Figure 11-10 shows that this Mozart movement consists of: [/V/] an ex- 
POSITION section (0:00-2:07), repeated once [At\ (2:07-4:22) with an ex- 
tended cadence; [B] a development section (4:22-5:44); [A 3 ] a 
recapitulation with CODA (5:44-8:47). Inside that overall AABA struc- 
ture there are several key changes. Everything in the home key is 
shown on the bottom line of the diagram, the dominant neighbouring 
key on the upper line. There is modulation 54 roughly halfway through 
the exposition (A ¡ and A 2 ) from the initial home key and the move- 
ment's main theme (a) to a secondary theme ( b ) of contrasting character 
in the dominant neighbouring key. Expositions conclude with a final 
cadence in that other key (just before 2:07 and 4:22 ). 55 


Development sections (B) are often short but they can be quite dramatic 
since they often mix ideas from both the A and B themes and because 
they usually visit several different keys not necessarily closely related 
to the home key or tonic. In fact the irregular shape of harmonic process 
in the development section of Figure 11-10 does not represent actual 
key changes: it just serves to indicate that development sections can 
move the music out of the tonal comfort zone of the exposition and re- 
capitulation. With the recapitulation (5:44 in Fig. 11-10) the famous Mo- 
zart first movement returns to the initial A theme in the initial home 


53. See footnote 56 for common variations on this sonata form model. 

54. Modulation is a process involving at least one intermediate chord (a 'pivot') com- 
mon to the tonal vocabulary of both departure and destination keys. 

55. The home key or tonic of the Mozart movement is G minor and the dominant neigh- 
bouring key Bb major, the 'relative major' key of G minor. If the piece had been in G 
major the dominant neighbouring key would have been D major. In euroclassical 
music theory D is even called the 'dominant' of G, G the dominant of C, etc. 
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key. The B theme is also stated in the home key and the movement is 
rounded off with an extended final cadence plus coda, all in the home 
key. 56 

The basically recursive, centripetal and extensional narrative just de- 
scribed is based on: [1] the affective and connotative value of each of 
the movement's constituent episodes, including the A theme, B theme 
and passages that join those themes ('bridge' or 'transitory' passages) 
and/or that modulate between keys; [2] sequences of keys visited for 
different durations at different points in the movement; [3] the relation 
of those keys to the home key or main tonic; [4] the general treatment 
and interplay of the A and B themes, including when and where they 
occur in which key. Although this sort of narrative may once have been 
heard and felt without effort, it's unfamiliar to most of us brought up in 
the urban West since the first half of the twentieth century and we have 
to leam it conceptually before we can actually perceive and feel its dy- 
namic. However, this rewarding learning process has tended to over- 
shadow other aspects of analysis and appreciation in conventional 
studies of Western music in two unfortunate ways. 

First, the teaching of sonata form, once institutionalised, fell into a mt 
of key- and theme-spotting exercises that were easier to correct and 
quantify in exams than were insights into emotional, kinetic and other 
semiotic aspects of the narrative. Secondly, the extensional aspect of so- 
nata form and the canonisation of euroclassical 'masterworks' con- 
ceived in that mould fell prey to the syntax fixation discussed in 
Chapter 4, tendencies that trivialised intensional aesthetics and that put 
tonality, especially its harmonic aspects, on top in a hierarchy distin- 
guishing 'primary' from 'secondary' parameters of expression. 57 

56. Common variations on this overall scheme include: [1] adding an introduction or 
'overture' section of a different character before the exposition; [2] expanding the 
coda (a favourite Beethoven trick) so that it almost becomes another development 
section; [3] modulating to and from a different neighbouring key in the recapitula- 
tion (often the subdominant as counterbalance to the dominant in the exposition; see 
ftnt. 55). Both introductions and codas can introduce material not heard elsewhere in 
the movement, e.g. the intro to Mozart's 'Dissonance' Quartet (1785). 

57. 'Syntax fixation', see pp. 146-148. 'Intensional' and 'extensional' aesthetics, see p. 

272. 'Primary' and 'secondary' parameters, see footnote 5, p. 266. 
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Other types of euroclassical diataxis 

Although sonata form may take pride of place in conventional studies 
of euroclassical music, it is by no means the only type of diataxis in that 
tradition. Apart from the da capo aria (p. 399 ff.), all the minuets, 
bourées, courantes, jigs, allemandes, waltzes, marches, scherzos, etc. 
found in overtures and dance suites, as well as in the third movements 
of symphonies and quartets, are, with their less extensional types of di- 
ataxis resembling those of popular song and dance, just as much part of 
the tradition as is sonata form. Among other euroclassical narrative 
schemes still heard today, though labelled differently, are RONDO and 
THEME AND VARIATIONS. 

RONDO involves a main theme (A') that functions as a ritornello (instru- 
mental refrain) occurring before, between and after the presentation of 
a number ofdifferent episodes, typically ABACADAE.. .A. This sort of dia- 
taxis is rare in contemporary Westem popular music but is often heard 
in Indian rága-based music where the recurring theme is called bandish 
(vocal, refrain) or gat (instrumental, ritomello). 

Theme and variations has, as a narrative strategy in music, a long his- 
tory and is still going strong. It comprises a main theme that is first 
stated 'as is', then subjected to a series of modifications (the variations) 
before it rounds off the entire piece in either its original guise or as an 
easily recognisable version of it. Variations are sometimes used to dis- 
play virtuosity involving lots of fast notes or elaborate melodic orna- 
mentation. In euroclassical music, variations can be harmonic as well as 
melodic, but in jazz performance of 32-bar standards, as well as in blues 
or rock renderings of eight- or twelve-bar matrices, the chord changes 
are constant and attention is focused on the solo improvisation of me- 
lodic lines that diverge more radically from the original tune than do 
those of euroclassical variations in relation to their theme. 58 In euroclas- 
sical, jazz and rock traditions each variation (classical) or improvised 
instrumental solo 'chorus' (jazz and rock) has the same duration as the 
theme (classical) or first and final chorus (jazz and rock). 59 

58. Eurodassical examples of theme and variations: Loíh To Depart (Farnabye, 1612); Jhon 
Come Kisse Me Nowe (Byrd, 1612); The Harmonious Blacksmith (Handel, 1720); Goldberg 
Variations (Bach, 1741); 7th Symphony, 2nd movement (Beethoven, 1812). 
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Many patterns of extensional diataxis in euroclassical music, such as 
the fugue and classical concerto form, have, like sonata form itself, 
fallen out of common use since the nineteenth century. The same goes 
for other euroclassical 'forms' that are really compositional devices 
rather than types of diataxis. The chaconne or passacaglia in slow triple 
metre is one such device. It belongs to the larger category of ground 
bass by which is meant a short bass line that repeats every few bars and 
over which different rhythmic, tonal or harmonic lines can be created. 
The ground bass is still widely used in popular music. For instance, 
Pachelbel's well-known Canon in D major (c.1690), whose entire bass 
line consists of a repeated sequence of eight notes of equal duration, is 
used prominently in pop or rock recordings like All Together Now 
(Farm, 1991), Basket Case (Green Day, 1994), Cryin' (Aerosmith, 1993) 
and The Streets OfLondon (McTell, 1974). 60 Another example is the de- 
scending bass line, drawing on the start of Bach's famous Air (1721), in 
A Whiter Shade OfPale (Procol Harum, 1967)61 


Harmony as episodic parameter 

Many types of popular song stay in the same key throughout. The 
twelve-bar blues matrix, for example, repeats the same underlying sin- 
gle-key chord sequence, while others distinguish between sections by 
introducing different melodic or rhythmic ideas, different instrumenta- 
tion, different chord sequences and so on. However, key changes can 
also mark episodic difference in other types of popular music, one ob- 
vious example being the 32-bar jazz standard, whose B section (the 
'bridge' or 'middle eight') almost always features material in a different 

59. Jazz solos usually cover several 'choruses' of the underlying harmonic 'theme'. This 
allows the musician enough time to display his/her technical skills and improvisa- 
tory imagination in a longer process. 

60. More examples infootnote 91, p. 342. The Pachelbelbass linenotes are lí : Gd a b f# 
g d g a*0 : ll. Its chords run ll : GD A Bm F#m G D G Athl (ll : QI V vi iii IVIIV Vthl). 

61. The relevant bass notes in the Bach piece (not a ground bass) are d c# b a g 
which, transposed to the Procol Harum key of C, gives c b a g f . The complete 
repeated eight-bar chord sequence and ground bass in A Whiter Shade OfPale runs 
ll :C >4 JC JC/b IAmC/ g IFF/e IDmF /c IG G /f IC /e G? /d ICF IJG JF /a JG /b U : ll. 
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key to that of the A section (p.287 ff., 397 ff.). Among countless exam- 
ples of verse and refrain in different keys are Granada (Lara, 1932), SOS 
(Abba, 1975) and Don't Stand So Close To Me (Police, 1980), all of which 
proceed from minor (verse) to major (chorus). 62 Military marches and 
minuet movements from euroclassical symphonies almost always in- 
clude a 'B' section ('trio') set in a different key closely related to that of 
the main 'A' section. Similarly, different tunes played in uninterrupted 
sequence by ceilidh bands as part of the same set are often heard in dif- 
ferent but closely related keys. 63 

Another easily recognised type of wholesale episodic key change in 
popular music is described as follows on the TV Tropes website. 

'The Truck Driver's Gear Change' [occurs] 'near the end of a song, shift- 
ing upwards by some relatively small pitch increment — usually by one 
semitone (half step) or whole tone (whole step), but occasionally by oth- 
er intervals.' 64 

This device was commonly used in Eurovision songs from the 1960s 
and 1970s to crank up listener involvement by literally taking the song 
to new heights and signalling an imminent end to the performance. 
Among countless well-known recordings to feature the truck driver's 
gear change are Hasta Mañana (Abba, 1974a), Seasons In The Sun (Jacks, 
1974) and Living On A Prayer (Bon Jovi, 1986). 65 


62. In Pavarotti's version of Granada (1993), the verses are in C minor (or G phrygian 
with permanent Picardy third) and the chorus in Eb major (ionian). The same har- 
monic relationship exists between the relative minor (Dm) and relative major (F) of 
Abba's SOS. The Police tune's verses are in G aeolian (minor), the chorus in D major. 

63. Examples: The Washington Post march (Sousa, 1889) is in G, its trio in C; the minuet 
from Mozart's 40th symphony (1788) is in G minor, its trio in G major; the Bothy 
Band tune set consisting of The Morning Star, The Fisherman's Lilt and The Drunken 
Landlady (1977) changes basically from G to C ionian to A dorian to D ionian. [Muso 
note] By 'closely related keys' is meant those situated less than two steps away on 
the circle of fifths (I to IV or V), or their relative major/minor keys (I to vi, ii or iii/i to 
blll, bVI or bVII), or the major or minor version of the tonic (I to i or i to I). 

64. tvtropes.org/pmwiki/pmwiki.php/Main/TruckDriversGearChange [111218]. The label truck 
driver's gear change 'was apparently coined by this site' [TV Tropes]. [It] 'compares 
the technique to a tired, overworked truck driver performing an unartistic, mechan- 
ical function.' 
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Conclusions and questions 

Diataxis is semiotically important in two main ways: 

1. It can act as style indicator (p. 523 ff.), letting listeners know what 
sort of music they are hearing, what sort of events to expect in 
which sort of order, and potentially connoting the historical, social 
and cultural location of the piece. 

2. By arranging episodes in a particular order with particular patterns 
of change and recurrence, diataxis exerts strong influence on the 
narrative sense of a piece in that, for example, A followed by B and 
ending with A does not convey the same overall message as B fol- 
LOWED BY A AND ENDING WITH B, or A ENDING WITH B REPEATED, etC. 

Some useful semiotic questions to ask in conjunction with a piece's dia- 

taxis might be: 

1. Does the piece change mood/character at all? If so, where do the 
piece's various episodes start, end or recur? 

2. Which parameters of expression — instrumentation, timbre, vocal 
persona, groove, metre, periodicity, harmony, etc.— determine 
identification of different episodes in the piece? 

3. Does the piece have a narrative form corresponding to any of the 
diataxis types mentioned in this chapter (strophic, verse-refrain, 
AABA, sonata form, theme and variations, etc.)? If so, which? 

4. How much of the piece is occupied by which episodes? Is there a lot 
more of A than B or vice versa? Or are they of equal importance? 

5. Is one episode more memorable or singable than another? Is there 
any sort of build-up or clear run-in to one episode (see 'Episodic 
markers', p. 515 ff.)? 

6. Does the piece have a hook? If so, where and how often does it 
occur? 

7. What would happen if the piece's episodes were ordered differ- 
ently (see discussion of Fernando (p. 386 ff.) and A Day In The Life (p. 


65. Hasta Mañana was written as a Eurovision entry. According to TV Tropes (see ftnt. 
64), Abba's manager, Stig Andersson, 'thought that a good pop song had to go up 
one half tone somewhere near the end. They [ABBA] even wrote a birthday song to 
him that says "We think you’ll like it if we raise the song one half-tone... in the 
bridge before raising it one half-tone for the final chorus.'" Terry Jacks' Seasons In 
The Sun lifts a semitone at 2:54 and another at 3:05, just before the rapid fade-out. 
The Bon Jovi recording features a three-semitone Trucker's crank-up from Em (aeo- 
lian)/G major (ionian) to Bb major at 3:24 (ends at 4:09). 
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402)). Would changing the piece's diataxis make any difference to 
its overall sense? If so, what sort of sense would it make instead? 

8. Does the piece go round in circles or proceed more linearly (see 
'Cyclical processes', p. 392 ff.)? If the piece is cyclical, does it retum 
to the same basic mood as it started in (centripetal)? Or does it lead 
somewhere different? 

9. How different in mood and character are the piece's episodes? Are 
changes from one episode to another abmpt or gradual? What 
effect, if any, is created by changes from one episode to another? 

10. Is the piece's diataxis indicative of any particular musical style or 
genre (pp. 266 ff., 523 ff.)? If so, which? 

And what about the other types of macro-parameters discussed in the 
next chapter? Do they in any way contribute to the identification of ep- 
isodes in your analysis piece or of its stylistic and generic habitat? 
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12. Syncrisis 

S yncrisis ['siQkrisis] is the second overriding set of parameters 
shaping a piece of music's component parts into a whole with a 
particular form that can carry meaning. If diataxis (see Chapter 
11) is the diachronic, episodic, extensional, long-term narrative aspect 
of musical form, SYNCRISIS is its synchronic, intensional counterpart. In 
other words, SYNCRISIS denotes form and signification bearing on ‘now 
sound', on the arrangement of structural elements inside the extended 
present. It's in that sense similar to the notion of a museme stack (pp. 
235-237). Like 'composition' in the visual arts, syncrisis involves the si- 
multaneous combination of elements and can also be considered in 
terms of the shape, form, size and texture of a scene or situation. 

This chapter is long because it has to confront aspects of form and its 
meaning that are rarely examined in conventional music studies. To 
simplify matters, syncrisis can, I think, be understood in two main in- 
terrelated ways. Qne basic approach is, as just intimated, to consider 
syncrisis —the composite 'now sound'— metaphorically in terms of a 
scene. The other important perspective is distinctly social in the sense 
that 'scenes' represented in music consist of simultaneous strands of 
sound (voices, instruments, tracks, etc.) that are organised in different 
ways for different purposes to produce different effects in patterns that 
make sense to members of the society in and for which the music is pro- 
duced. These pattems of musical organisation, I argue, vary signifi- 
cantly in time and place because they connect with patterns of social 
interaction specific to the culture in which they are produced. Since this 
aspect of syncrisis involves iconic representation of social interaction, 
those musical pattems will be called SOCIAL anaphones. These connec- 
tions between musical and social organisation may seem pretty obvi- 
ous but they are sometimes, I regret, difficult to explain and even 
harder to prove. 
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Overview 

The rest of this chapter starts with an introduction to 'scenes' as meta- 
phors of musical syncrisis. To make semiotic sense of such 'scenes' the 
binary notion of figure/ground = melody/accompaniment is intro- 
duced (p. 425, ff.). This dualism, at the basis of much European music 
over the last 250 years, includes a comparison with contrapuntal po- 
lyphony of the Renaissance (p. 429 ff.), a discussion of heavy metal sub- 
jectivity (p. 433) and of the change into the post-rock syncrisis of 
electronic dance styles (p. 442). After a section explaining the key con- 
cepts STRAND, PARTICIPANT and LAYER (p. 446), the structural and social 
aspects of solo, unison, heterophony, homophony and counterpoint are 
presented (p. 449). Particular attention is paid to the cross-rhythmic 
syncrisis of Sub-Saharan musics (p. 457) and to its influence on the most 
widely diffused types of popular music in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century (p. 463). The final part of this chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of other ways in which musical 'figure[s]/individual[s]' and 
'ground/environment' are put into music (p. 467), including a section 
on responsoriality (p. 470), a brief return to the notion of 'scene' (p. 479) 
and a 10-point summary of the chapter's main ideas (p. 483). 

Musogenic scenes 
Ten examples 

1. A cowboy rides across the prairie towards a frontier town in 1881. 

2. Mongol marauders descend on a Hungarian village in 1241. 

3. A young woman in a long dress strolls through the long grass of a 
sunlit summer meadow. 

4. The reptile invaders' gigantic flying saucer casts its threatening 
shadow over the whole city. 

5. Slow pan: Antarctic snow and ice stretch as far as the eye can see. 

6. A relentless sun scorches the endless sand of the Arabian desert. 

7. The dark waters of a misty, moonlit lake lie still, deep in a Northem 
European forest, some time in the 'dark ages'. 

8. A dewy summer dawn breaks slowly over the countryside. 

9. A prisoner is led solemnly and relentlessly to the guillotine. 

10. A 1970s female fashion model in a silk nightgown swans around 
her penthouse apartment on New York's upper West Side. 
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These are just a few among countless possible musogenic scenes. All 
ten are either mentioned elsewhere in this book or have been set to mu- 
sic in well-known audiovisual productions or programmatic composi- 
tions. 1 Some of the scenes contain one individual, others two, several, 
many or none. Some are wide and open, others confined and enclosed. 
Some contain a variety or unity of quick movement, while others are 
slower, or even static. Some movement is towards a goal, while other 
scenes contain veritable hives of non-directional activity. Some are gen- 
tle, others violent; some hot, others cold; some dark, others light; some 
pleasant and relaxing, others unpleasant and disturbing. 

Music appropriate to the ten scenes will vary as much as the scenes 
themselves. The musical differences will be determined by how the pa- 
rameters of expression explained in Chapters 8-10 are used and com- 
bined into a synchronic whole or syncrisis. 2 These synchronic 
aggregates of meaningful musical structure consist of musemes relat- 
ing not only to different sorts of people (cowboy, prisoner, demons, 
parent and child, etc.), nor just to geo-ethnic, historical or social loca- 
tion (prairie, Arabia, 1970s, penthouse, etc.), nor just to particular types 
of movement or action (riding, marauding, flowing, strolling, glisten- 
ing, swirling, stillness, etc.), nor even just to types of space, nor simply 
to degrees of pleasantness and unpleasantness, but to the way in which 
all such elements are combined into a whole. Syncrisis can often include the 
representation of social relations — SOCIAL ANAPHONES — by configur- 
ing unison, polyphony, responsoriality, polyrhythm, etc. in specific 
ways. Syncrisis also involves texture with its interrelated bipolar scales 
of musical density/sparsity and singularity/multiplicity. 

1. [1] The Virginian (Faith, 1962), see pp. 48-49,290, 485. [2] See page 485. [3] The Dream 
ofOlwen (Williams, 1947), pp. 167-169, 506-507. [4] V- The Final Battle (1983). [5] Sin- 
fonia Antarctica (Vaughan Williams, 1947). [6] 'The Sun's Anvil' in Lawrence ofArabia 
(Jarre, 1963). [7] 'Mystery Lake', pp. 239-241. [8] 'Lever du jour' from Daphnis et Chloe 
Suite 2 (Ravel, 1913). [9] 'Marche au supplice' in Symphoniefantastique (Berlioz, 1830). 
[10] See page 458. Try also [11] the Kojak theme (Goldenberg, 1973) for heroics in a 
busy, sunlit New York and [12] Night on a Bare Mountain (Mussorgsky, 1863) for the 
nocturnal swarming of evil spirits. 

2. See museme stacks and the extended present (pp. 235-238, 272-273, 509 ff, 524, 594). 
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Density and sparsity 

Fig. 12-1. (a) Respighi: 'Trevi fountain at noon'from Fontane diRoma (1916); 
(b) Borodin: Opening of On the Steppes of CentralAsia (1880). 

(a) (b) 


J=92 



Notational skills aren't needed to grasp the fact that the Respighi 
soundbyte is densely packed —lots of people milling round a gushing 
fountain in central Rome in the middle of the day— and that the first 
few bars of the Borodin piece are very sparse —vast expanses of sky 
and of featureless flat land without motion as far as the eye can see. Fig- 
ure 12-1 illustrates how musical texture can be (a) dense or (b) sparse. 
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both diachronically and synchronically. Diachronic density is 'horizon- 
tal' and involves notes coming fast and furious with little or no let-up 
(as in fig. 12-la), while synchronic density is more 'vertical' and involves 
notes close in pitch sounding at the same time. Synchronic density can 
be close — notes bunched together in one register, as in 'close har- 
mony'— or capacious — lots of notes in all registers at the same time, as 
in the Respighi sample. Sparse musical texture is emptier, less 'busy', 
less compact, etc. (fig. 12-lb). Sparse synchronic texture, if it covers a 
wide pitch range, will contain ample registral distance between instru- 
ments, voices or parts. Diachronic sparsity will more likely involve a 
slower surface rate, as in the Borodin quote and in the examples of 
wide-open spaces music discussed next, a popular musogenic scene 
trope (see figure 12-2, p. 422) whose 'floating' stillness rarely includes 
much movement in lower registers (fig. 12-lb). Loudness can also be im- 
portant in determining how dense or sparse the music sounds. Con- 
stantly loud music containing few or no micro-durations of rest, as in 
the Respighi quote (it's horizontally and vertically packed to capacity), 
or like the compression effects described on pages 312-314, creates a 
dense texture that literally occupies more (spatial) volume, or builds a 
wall of sound. Sparse texture is more likely to derive from distinct dif- 
ferences in loudness and timbre or, as just implied, from the presence of 
more 'windows of silence', more sonic open space, both vertically and 
horizontally. 

Figure 12-2 (p. 422) shows the sort of wide open spaces and stillness 
mentioned in titles to works by Borodin — On the Steppes ofCentral Asia 
(1880)— and Copland —'Qn the Open Prairie' from the Billy the Kid bal- 
let suite (1941). Both composers form musical impressions of such vast- 
ness in much the same terms of sparse but continuous and expansive 
texture: high, quiet, held notes or slowly repeated ones, big registral 
spaces, not much tonal change. Gradually introduced, melodic ideas 
are quite simple, moving slowly with plenty of breathing space be- 
tween phrases. 
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Fig. 12-2. (a) Central Asian Steppe (Borodin, 1880); 

(b) North American Prairie (Copland, 1941) 
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Idyllic rural England (fig. 12-3) isn't so big. It's populated with trees, 
hills and hedges, more intimate and 'warmer' than the vast continental 
plains of Asia or America, at least if the soft, sustained and warmly 
shimmering, low-to-mid-register string pad in Vaughan Williams' The 
Lark Ascending (fig. 12-9a, p. 432) are anything to go by. The lark in this 
popular piece rises on solo violin out of that quiet but richly grounded 
orchestral generality into light but rapid bursts of stylised pentatonic 
birdsong, ending up, like a real skylark, high above its (and our) home 
base/bass. 3 That stylised birdsong has a high surface rate sounding at a 
pitch so far above the sustained string pad in no clear tempo or metre 
that neither busy stress nor massive movement are anywhere to be 
heard. There may be no anaphone of gross-motoric movement (no 
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heartbeats, no footsteps, no large gestures, etc.) but there's lots of fine- 
motoric fluttering and warbling above plenty of pleasant calm. 

Fig. 12-3. Part of Constable's The Cornfie/d(1&26), used as cover art for Naxos 
CD The LarkAscendíng (\/auqhar\ Williams, 1914) 



ff galloping horses, buffalo herds, or even a single motocross bike were 
to burst across the plains or erupt into Constable's cornfield they would 
never soar like a lark because none of them can fly or flutter, nor sing, 
twitter, chirrup or warble. More importantly, the sounds of their gross- 
motoric movement would bulldoze the stillness of the scene to an inau- 
dible rubble in terms of loudness and register overlap. They would oc- 
cupy the entire soundscape. There would be no sonic dynamic between 
foreground figure and background scene. You might just as well start 
work with a jackhammer by the elm in Constable's painting, or build an 
airport runway across his cornfield, or mix Metallica riffs into a sensi- 
tive recording of the Vaughan Williams piece. 

3. Larks nest on the ground and perform their song displays (for territorial reasons) in 
ascent and at great height in the early morning. Observations made here about The 
Lark Ascending cover the work's first six and its final two minutes. The low-to-mid- 
register string pad sonority ('the ground') is a sort of Bmll (e in the bass: e 2 d 3 b 3 
f#4) which contains four of the B minor pentatonic mode's five notes used by the 
lark-like solo violin (b d e f # a). 
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Singularity and multiplicity 

Of course, a single lark, horse, buffalo or motocross bike does not 
sound the same as several. The sound of a single galloping horse or 
lone buffalo charging towards you has a distinct rhythm (~ DIDDLE-DUM 
diddle-dum) but many galloping horses or a whole herd of buffalo cre- 
ate a general rumble in which the sound of individual hooves is indis- 
tinguishable. It's also difficult to pick out one among a multitude of 
birds in the dawn or evening chorus, unless it has a call, like that of the 
cuckoo, readily distinguishable from the general twittering heard at the 
same time. One reason why we can pick out the cuckoo is that its call re- 
sembles more closely than other birdsong the vocal utterance of a single 
human in terms of register, pitch profile, surface rate, rhythmic profile 
and duration. The human voice can easily imitate it, actually sing or 
whistle it. That is not so with the song of a lark ascending in the still of 
the early morning. Although clearly identifiable as a single strand of 
sound, it can only be approximated through instrumental stylisation of 
the sort used by the likes of Vaughan Williams or Messiaen: it's playa- 
ble, not singable. 4 And the dawn chorus, identifiable only as an ongo- 
ing sonic backcloth isn't just unsingable: it's also unplayable unless you 
can transcribe and stylise birdsong as imaginatively as Vaughan Wil- 
liams or Messiaen, and then pay scores of virtuoso flautists to perform 
very difficult piccolo parts; or unless you are a skilled sound designer 
with all the time, software and equipment necessary for making a con- 
vincing montage from dozens of birdsong samples. Three conclusions 
can be drawn from these observations. 

1. A multiplicity of similar sounds that start and end at different 
points in time but which overlap to form an overall continuum is, 
at least in modern Western ears, more likely to come across as an 
acoustic backdrop or musical accompaniment. 

2. Single-strand sequences of sound stated in phrases no longer than 
the extended present, and whose timbre, pitch range, surface rate 
or tempo differs from that/those of any eventual sonic backcloth, 
are more likely to be heard as musical 'figures'. 

4. For Messiaen and birdsong, see Burrell (2008) and Messiaen (1941,1952,1956). 
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3. The more such single-strand lines tally with what the human voice 
can produce in terms of register, pitch range and profile, of surface 
rate, and duration of phrases, the more likely they are to be heard 
as musical foreground, i.e. as individual figures, as singable (or at 
least playable) tunes, and as melody. 

Distinction between sonic foreground and background can, in Western 
traditions of music, be understood as homologous to the distinction be- 
tween melody (~ singularity, individual, foreground figure) and ac- 
companiment (~ generality, environment, background etc.). This 
distinction has been so central to the production and perception of 
ideas in Western music over the last few centuries, so central to 'how 
we hear the world', that it needs to be examined in detail (pp. 425-446) 
before we return to other aspects of syncrisis as a macro-parameter of 
musical expression. 

Figure/ground = melody/accompaniment 
Musical monocentrism 

Since around 1600 and until quite recently the dominant syncritic para- 
digm in most European and North American music has been the mel- 
ODY-ACCOMPANIMENT DUALISM (Maróthy, 1974: 22 ff.).5 It is, so to speak, 
something that Haydn, Wagner, Charlie Parker and AC/DC share in 
common; but it's by no means a universal phenomenon. Much Sub-Sa- 
haran traditional music, for instance, is built on the entirely different 
principle of ongoing composite cross rhythm (p. 457, ff.) —'lots of lively 
rhythm but not much by way of a tune', as my mother once put it— 
while much music from the Arab world is heterophonic (p. 452) —'lots 
of tune but they're not in time with each other and there's no harmony', 
as she might have remarked. About imitative counterpoint in Eliza- 

5. Around 1600, members of the Florentine 'Camerata' (Caccini, Monteverdi, etc.) 
sought to re-create the 'monody' of Ancient Greek drama in terms of a melodic line 
with instrumental accompaniment. In standard accounts of European music history 
this movement is seen as representing a change from late Renaissance styles of con- 
trapuntal polyphony to the more 'monodic' textures of Baroque and pre-classical 
styles. Of course, the melody-accompaniment dualism has a much longer history 
(e.g. medieval troubadours) and is a widespread compositional strategy in many 
music cultures (e.g. Kazakh voice with dombra accompaniment at Sl FUAARdCr-qO). 
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bethan choral music she actually did say 'it's all very nice, dear, but 
why don't they sing the same thing at the same time?' Now, my mother 
certainly wasn't the only individual in Western Europe unable to make 
much sense of music that could not be heard through the dominant 
perceptual grid of the figure-ground or melody-accompaniment dual- 
ism. So, how does that popular dualism work and what does it mean? 

Bengtsson (1977: 488) defined melody as 

'[a] succession of tones characterised by their total or partial appearance 
as a musical Gestalt, an integral structure, [... ] standing out as a figure 
against an accompanying background. It stands out with such clarity as 
to be recognisable and reproducible.' 

Gestalt (figure), standing out against, recognisable and reproducible are the 
operative words. Since many people play no musical instrument, the 
most usual way of reproducing a melody is to sing it. 6 Melodies aren't 
just recognisable motivic figures like riffs (ostinati) or tonal fills (al- 
though these both definitely have melodic traits), but the most consist- 
ently identifiable and singable strings of tones: tones at a singable pitch 
containing singable intervals within a singable range. As noted earlier, mel- 
ody is also singable in terms of phrase length (breathing), surface rate and 
tempo (not too many fast notes, not just one or two very long notes). 7 

Accompaniment, on the other hand, is usually qualified as subordinate 
to some other part of the musical texture —'the musical background 
provided by a less important for a more important part'. 8 You could 
also say that the generality of accompanying parts is musically under- 
stood as contrasting with the particularity of the melody. Terms like 
backing, backing vocals, backing tracks, background harmony, lead singer, lead 
vocals, lead guitarist, front man etc. illustrate this cultural consensus 
about the dualism. 


6. This corresponds to the notion of the cantanio (lit. = 'singing') aspects in opposition 
to the suonando (lit. = 'playing') aspects of music (Goldschmidt, 1970). 

7. See pp. 318, 335 and Tagg (2009: 57-79) for more on melody. 

8. Harvard Dictionary ofMusic (1958). 
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Figure 12-4 shows, from above, the usual posi- 
tion occupied by the most prominent figure 
(lead singer, main soloist, conductor, etc.) in 
live performance. It's the audiovisual focal 
point centre stage front, not backstage, or out 
in the wings. Centre front is also where the 
'lead figure' is usually placed in the final mix 
of a recording (phonographic staging). This 
syncritic paradigm is similar to the figure/ 
ground dualism of European painting since 
the Renaissance, a monocentric dualism quite 
different to the polycentric works of artists 
like Bosch and Brueghel. 9 

The huge Brueghel painting 10 shown as figure 12-5 (p. 428) contains a 
large number of clearly identifiable different figures engaged in differ- 
ent activities. Towards the front and right of the picture a little girl 
clutches for protection at her mother's skirt (fig. 12-6a) while two sol- 
diers kick down the door behind them (fig. 12-6b) and others force en- 
try through a window. Centre left in figure 12-5, a distressed Dad 
kneels to plead desperately with an officer on horseback (fig. 12-6c) 
while other parents, just to his right, offer a lamb as sacrificial substitu- 
tion for their baby boy. In the middle of the main picture, soldiers thrust 
their pikes into a gory pile of dead babies on the frozen ground. Moth- 
ers in front of that horrendous heap of infanticide are depicted in vari- 
ous states of anguish while members of a cavalry unit, in armour dark 
as death, sit stock still on horseback at the cold and evil heart of the de- 
picted atrocities. This multiplicity of different figures, postures, actions 
and expressions does not create the generality of a buffalo herd, a 

9. This generalisation about the history of European painting is based on Berger (1977). 
For exceptions to this general trend, see footnote 11 (p. 429). For more examples of 
polycentric composition see Bosch's TIk Garden of Earthly Delights (1504) and 
Bruegel's Children's Games (1560). For examples of monocentric painting in central 
perspective see Vermeer's The Music Lesson (1665) or Gainsborough's Portrait of a 
Gentleman (1750) and Mr and Mrs Andrews, figure 12-7 (p. 429). 

10. The painting measures 160x111 cm and hangs in Vienna's Kunsthistorísches Museum, 
the same location as Brueghel's Children's Games. 


Fig. 12-4. Monocentric 
musical 
positioning 



auditorium | 
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swarm of insects, city traffic, the dawn chorus, or a crowd of people. 
No, each figure or group of figures, each mini-scene, is visibly distinct 
and makes its own unique contribution to the painting's overall compo- 
sition (form) and message. There is no overriding figure-ground dual- 
ism in this visual syncrisis. 

Fig. 12-5. Brueghel: Massacre of the Innocents (c. 1566) 


Fig. 12-6. Three details from 


The sort of visual composition just described becomes rarer in Euro- 
pean painting during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Still life 
subjects and portraits that make full use of central perspective become 
more common as members of the privileged classes pay artists to paint 
them as individuals in an environment they either own, or in which 
they are celebrities, or to which they aspire, or else in no visible context 
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at all. There's no room here to pursue this line of reasoning (see Berger, 
1977) and the early Gainsborough portrait of Mr and Mrs Andrews 
seen in front of the lands they own (fig. 12-7) will have to suffice as sole 
example of the long and complex trend towards monocentric visual 
representation of the human subject. 11 


Fig. 12-7. Gainsborough: Mr & Mrs Andrews{ 1750) 12 



This change in visual art is paralleled in the euroclassical shift from 
contrapuntal polyphony to accompanied monody. It's illustrated in the 
difference between the music in figures 12-8 (p. 430) and 12-9 (p. 432). 13 


11. Of course, figure-ground portraits occur before 1600 (e.g. Da Vinci's Mona Lisa (c. 
1510)), and polycentric works are produced afterwards (e.g. Hogarth's The Rake's 
Progress (1733-35), Delacroix's Liberté guidant le peuple (1830)). Works like Matsys' The 
Moneylender and his Wife (1514) or Holbein's The Ambassadors (1533) depict members 
of the rising capitalist class with their precious belongings. Vermeer paintings like 
The Milkmaid (1658) or The Music Lesson (1664) are set in bourgeois homes, not in 
Bruegel's village high street. See footnote 12 for continued commentary. 

12. Before marrying, Mr & Mrs Andrews owned adjacent properties which were then 
combined into one (the painting's background). Mr Andrews seems to be in charge 
with an obedient dog, a shotgun to kill game or poachers, and a slim young wife 
with fancy shoes, hat, and elegant legs draped in the ice-blue silk of her billowing 
dress. Like Matsys' moneylender and Holbein's ambassadors (ftnt. 11), Mr & Mrs 
Andrews have 'made it'. Gainsborough did not relish painting the rich. His Portrait 
ofa Gentleman (1750) shows 'an officer and a gentleman' in the finery of his rank, 
lounging on a tree trunk, his sword stuck into the ground between his legs. A poor 
woman passes 20 metres behind him with meagre bits of firewood in the baskets car- 
ried by her scrawny donkeys. For less critical depiction of class, status and power 
see almost any portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792). 
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Fig. 12-8. Tomkins: Turn unto the Lord{ 1622): bars 27-43 14 4)) 

bar nos.27 28 29 30 32 

/CI 3 / ** **** ** 


32 

* 


Soprano 1 
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Alto |from ge-ne-ra - ti - on to ge - ne-ra - ti - on 
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T2 
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b - ra - ti - on, to ge - ne-ra - ti - on. 



Figure 12-8 shows the end of a short six-part motet by Thomas Tom- 
kins. It's written for two soprano voices (S1 and S2), alto (A), two tenors 
(T1 and T2) and bass (B). You don't have to read music to grasp what's 
happening. Just listen to the recording (KD 14 ) and check how the words 


13. For a more expansive take on this ideological history of ideas in euroclassical music 
see Tonality and Totality (Zerzan, 1994). 
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bunch up with staggered entries of 'From generation to generation' 
in bars 37-38 and bars 40-42. Consider also how the percussive sound at 
the start of each Generation 15 (/CI 3 /, marked with asterisks in figure 
12-8) pierces the tonal texture on average every three beats in bars 27- 
33, on every other beat in bars 34-38, and on every single beat in bars 41- 
42. The GENERATIONS increase in number and intensity during the 
thirty-odd seconds of this extract in two ways. [1] The six independent 
voices enter one or two at a time at different points as similar melodic 
statements of generation at different pitches in bars 27-32 so that syn- 
critic texture increases in range and synchronic density. [2] The individ- 
ual GENERATIONs at different pitches enter with increasing rapidity to 
create greater diachronic density. Put simply, more and more genera- 
tions pile on top of each other faster and faster. 16 This cumulative effect 
appropriate to the sense of from generation to generation may not 
be as heart-rending as the combination of individual figures in the to- 
tality of Brueghel's Massacre ofthe Innocents but it's just as effective. As 
with the Brueghel painting, Tomkins communicates the tangible multi- 
plicity of an overall effect that could not have been produced using a 
figure-ground or melody-accompaniment model. It needed several in- 
dependent but combinable parts to work as a whole. 

If the compositional texture of figure 12-8 (Tomkins) is understood as a 
musical parallel to the visual polycentrism of figure 12-5 (Bruegel), the 

14. This extract starts at 1:51 in the original recording (© Tomkins, 1622), audible at 
Btagg.org/bookxtrax/NonMuso/mp3s/TomkinsFromGtoG.mp3. It runs at c. 60 bpm (duration 
of these 16 4 bars is 66 "). A piano reduction is included here to let musos follow the 
extract tonally. A complete score of the whole piece is at BwwwO.cpdl.org/wiki/images/ 
2/2d/Tomkins_Turn_unto_the_Lord.pdf [120617]. The score is transposed up a minor third 
and written note values are halved. Notation was unbarred in Tomkins' day: 4 bar- 
ring had been added to facilitate in-text referencing. 

15. 'Percussive'? Yes: /d^/ is a voiced palato-alveolar affricate. '[I]t is produced by first 
stopping the air flow entirely, then directing it with the tongue to the sharp edge of 
the teeth, causing high-frequency turbulence' (Wikipedia, citing Watson (2002)). 
Note that generation is in the recording pronounced according to 16th-century con- 
vention — [djena'rcisisn] (5 syllables) instead of today's [d^ena'reijan] (4 syllables). 

16. This accumulation is also expressed through: [1] increased volume for each entry; [2] 
single overall harmonic direction —Bb (b. 27-31) to C (b. 32-40) to F (41-43); [3] high- 
est and lowest notes reached in final cadence (f 4 and bb 2 inbar 41); [4] an increase in 
the piece's total tonal range. 
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three examples in figure 12-9 can be heard as musical parallels to the 
visual monocentrism of figure 12-7 (Gainsborough). You don't need to 
be notationally literate to grasp how each extract in figure 12-9 is con- 
ceived as a figure-ground dualism. In figure 12-9a the quiet four-note 
string pad is held motionless in the background (J , w ) as the lark/violin 
foreground figure flutters and warbles skywards (J J J J J 3 etc.). 

Fig. 12-9. Three figure-ground texture extracts 

(a) Vaughan Williams: 

The Lark Ascending (1914) 

(b) Schubert: Ave Maria (1Q2Q) 

(c) Emmett: Z?/á76 , (1859) 



00M 00M 00M 00M 

In figure 12-9b (Schubert) the tables are turned in that surface rate is 
quite high in the pianist's right-hand (////) accompaniment (tJ J J J J, 240 
npm) while the solo vocalist's 'Ave Maria' melodic line is smooth, slow 
and long (10 seconds, c. 15 npm). The pianist's right hand plays one up- 
and-down 'angelic' arpeggio every second. 17 Too short and repetitive a 
motif to be heard as melody, it works like a riff, with harmonies chang- 
ing once a second, to produce delicately undulating forward movement 
—the song's groove of slow, processional devotion. 


semprc Itgalo . i, k w.encM _ 

solo vln. 



17. Angelic harp patterns: see Tagg (2000b: 38-42). Arpeggio: see Glossary. 
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Piano accompaniment puts down another 'ungroovy groove' in figure 
12-9c. It's a straight OOM-pa-pa-[blank], oom-pa-pa-[blank] configura- 
tion, without arpeggiation or other motivic profiling, of simple polka or 
two-step movement. Qnce again, it serves as gross-motoric background 
to the foreground vocal line, as 'the body moving in space' in relation 
to the 'mind and spirit' of the sung words, so to speak. 

Seen in the context of a European history of ideas, the general change in 
syncrisis from contrapuntal polyphony to the melody-accompaniment 
dualism not only runs parallel to a shift in painting from relative poly- 
centrism to relative monocentrism; it can also be understood as a struc- 
tural homology to the emergence of bourgeois notions of the individual 
(see pp. 91-100). Put another way, the melody-accompaniment para- 
digm, like the figure-ground dualism of visual art, can itself be said to 
carry meaning in that it parallels the European bourgeois perception of 
the self in relation to social and natural environments. It also implies a 
generally monocentric socialisation strategy because the individual oc- 
cupies —as portraited figure, main character in a novel, or as fore- 
grounded melody— a central position (the focal point of figure 12-4, p. 
427) in the performance of human experience. It's 'me and the rest of ex- 
istence', so to speak. This dualism so pervades Westem modes of repre- 
senting relations between individuals and their social and natural 
surroundings that it is rarely questioned, even less understood, as the 
next section illustrates in concrete terms. 

Psychotherapists and the soundscape 

In June 1983 I found myself having to explain the expressive qualities of 
heavy metal to psychotherapists attending a weekend seminar on 'Cre- 
ativity in the Arts'. 18 My presentation was not a success, partly because 
there was at that time considerable panic among responsible adults 
about the allegedly aggressive qualities of the music that I was claiming 
to be anthropologically essential to the survival of underprivileged 
young people living in harsh urban environments. Not until I met two 
of the seminar participants out on the street during a break did the 
penny drop. I noticed that those two psychotherapists had abandoned 
the wonted 'valium voice' 18 of their profession because what should 
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have been background sound —the traffic— had overridden the in- 
tended foreground —their conversation. Now, to claim acoustic fore- 
ground territory and to make yourself heard above the surrounding 
noise you can take any of the following four simple steps. You can be [1] 
louder than the ambient noise, [2] higher in fundamental pitch, [3] 
more piercing and distinct in timbre, and [4] closer to the ears of who- 
ever's supposed to hear you. That was exactly how the two psychother- 
apists had modified their sonic behaviour out on the street. Back inside 
the conference venue I recounted what had happened and was better 
able to put across my point about 'the expressive qualities of heavy 
metal'. What was that point? 

The two psychotherapists were, I argued, in a socially constructed sonic 
environment —a noisy street rather than a quiet consulting room— and 
had adopted sonic strategies to deal with that loud, socially constructed 
soundscape by standing closer to each other and by shouting at a 
higher pitch with a sharper timbre. I went on to argue that the social 
construct of a modern urban soundscape can be interpreted in different 
ways, depending on the individual's power relation to the various ac- 
tivities producing the soundscape's constituent elements. To grasp this 
point, imagine first that you play an actively positive and audible part 
in the soundscape, for example that you enjoy the discrete engine hum 
of your Volvo as you drive to a well-paid and satisfying job, or that you 
switch on the lighting (with its white noise) or air conditioning (with its 
broad-band drone) of your successful software development company 
office in an up-market office block. Now picture yourself as young and 
unemployed, without your own wheels, out there on foot amid the city 
traffic or the rumblings of the ventilation system in a Muzak-infested 
shopping mall displaying goods you can't afford. It would be surpris- 
ing if those two very different relationships to the same urban sound- 
scape resulted in identical interpretation of its constituent sounds. 

18. It might also have been in 1984. The seminar was held at Frolunda Centrum, a busy 
Goteborg suburb. I bumped into the two participants by the bus terminal. For expla- 
nation of the psychotherapist's 'vocal valium', see p. 363. 
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In the first instance the everyday sounds of the city are part of you be- 
cause you help make them and because their sources are part of what 
makes you successful, and of what pays your mortgage. In the second 
case you are effectively excluded from the system producing those 
sounds. You can't afford the goods you rnight want to buy from the 
shops, let alone a fancy car. Instead of money and success, the same sys- 
tem brings you unemployment, frustration and a feeling of inadequacy. 
You are unlikely ever to become a full member of the club and the 
sounds it produces. In this comparison it's clear that different 'readings' 
of the same sounds are also due to differences of class within the same 
general culture and economy. ly It's also clear that we're dealing with 
the social construction of subjectivity, an important factor in under- 
standing how music relates (groups of) individuals to the environment 
they populate. The question here is how musical syncrisis interprets 
and expresses different readings of a socially constructed soundscape. 

Sonic power and subjectivity 

Remember baby's ability to dominate household acoustic territory and 
'the little sonic terrorist's' yells piercing the background hum of ma- 
chines and conversation (pp. 58-60)? Such sonic property ownership 
works just as effectively in the public sphere. 

Fig. 12-10. 'The bells! The Bellsl' In The Tuning ofthe World, Schafer (1977) 

describes how the church was allowed 
to make the loudest noises in Europe's 
pre-industrial soundscapes (fig. 12-10) 20 
while street musicians and others at the 
bottom of the social ladder could be 
prosecuted for making much less noise. 
Similarly, some of today's loudest fore- 
ground sounds are produced by, or on 
behalf of, those wielding disproportion- 
ate amounts of economic or political 
power in the non-acoustic sphere. Jet 

19. Class readings of the city soundscape apply in another way to our psychotherapists. 
Shunning the city's hubbub because they can afford to move to a superior social and 
sonic environment in a quiet suburb or out in the countryside. 
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planes, helicopters and police sirens make with impunity far more 
noise than a gang of raucous young revellers out on the street; and yet 
the revellers are usually heard as the greater disturbance, not because 
the row they make is greater than that of a jet or helicopter (it just isn't!) 
but because their din causes disruption of the socio-acoustic order in 
ways that jets and helicopters don't. In fact, only exceptionally do ordi- 
nary citizens exercise control over the loudest sounds in our society. It's 
normally the big boys who are, so to speak, allowed to make the really 
big noises. Of course, this doesn't mean 'little people' are entirely pre- 
vented from being loud because children's games often include obvious 
representations of socio-sonic power. 21 Nor are children the only 'little 
people' to perform the appropriation of sonic power... 

Bikes, guitar distortion and heavy metal 

From the 1950s until the mid 1970s, before crash helmets became man- 
datory and insurance premiums unaffordable, the motorbike was one 
of the most important means by which young European and North 
American males could, without spending a fortune, attain greater lev- 
els of speed and loudness than most car owners. 22 Not only could you 
whizz through tight spaces in traffic to leave Mr & M[r]s Carperson far 
behind; you could also pierce the ambient hum and rumble of other ve- 
hicles with the rivet-machine roar of a single-cylinder four-stroke en- 
gine. As Steppenwolf put it in Born to be Wild (1968), the opening title 
music for Easy Rider (1969): 


20. 'The bells! The bells': Quasimodo's tragic explanation (1482) of belfry death in The 
Hunchback ofNotre Dame (W 1939). Fig. 12-10 © www.CartoonStock.com. 

21. As small boys, my friends and I would sometimes 'shoot' each other, using our 
voices to imitate revolvers or, if we were really cool, six-guns plus whistling ricochet. 
Around 1980, in the wake of Star Wars (1977), small boys started 'killing' each other 
using their voices to imitate the sound of laser guns, replacing 'bang' with 'peeeow'. 
At about the same time there was another child performance of sonic power in Swe- 
den. Most of the country's bedrock being gneiss or granite, a lot of dynamite is used 
in construction work. To warn of imminent explosion, construction companies used 
a siren producing a series of short, sharp horn blasts. A loud, continuous tone sig- 
nalled the all-clear. Several times I observed a group of seven-year-old boys perform- 
ing this event. They all made loud beeps for about half a minute after which they 
yelled and pushed toys, stones, dolly prams, etc. from the roof of a playhouse in the 
yard, imitating the actual explosion. Then they all bellowed the same long tone, 
dragged the scattered belongings up to the roof of the playhouse and started again. 
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Get your motor running, / Head out on the highway, 

/ Looking for adventure / In whatever comes our way [...] 

I like smoke and lightning / Heavy metal thunder [... ] 

Steppenwolf singer John Kay, in shades and leather, made clear sarto- 
rial reference to the same rebel biker tradition that the Peter Fonda 
character drew on in Easy Rider (1969). The song contains the first gen- 
erally acknowledged use of the expression 'heavy metal', alluding to 
the loud, low-pitched growl of the four-stroke Harley Davidson V-twin 
custom choppers driven by Fonda and Hopper in the same film. This 
reference is important for five main reasons. 23 

[1] The motorbike was a recurrent prop in several postwar films featur- 
ing young and tough but misunderstood, alienated and vulnerable 
lone (male) wolves of the (then) new generation who sought fun, rebel- 
lion, independence, freedom, etc. 24 

[2] Clear anaphonic links have often been made in rock music between 
motorbikes and electric guitar distortion. One obvious exploitation of 
this well-established connection is that made in an ad for the Philishave 
Tracer (1986) in which high-distortion electric guitar partially resem- 
bling the introduction to Money For Nothing (Dire Straits, 1985) mickey- 
mouses shots of a lone biker, suitably garbed, revving up, cornering 
and changing gear. 


22. Thanks to Mike Brocken (Chester), blooded Liverpool Angel (May 1970) with license 
to wear cut off denims, for most of the information here dealing with motorbikes. 
Brocken witnessed 'the right sound' to be as essential a part of greaser aesthetics as 
the right clothing. It was common practice to remove the baffles from the silencers of 
four-stroke machines and to replace the silencer of two-stroke machines with an 
expansion chamber in order to obtain the correct bike roar. Two-stroke Kawasakis 
were frowned upon because they whined and buzzed. The fact that the Kawasaki 
left a four-stroke bike standing at the lights did not mean it was a better machine 
because it was faster: it was worse because it sounded wrong. 

23. The whole of this section is dealt with more substantively in the video Buzz, Roar, 
Click, Crash (Tagg, 2011a, íil 5ADH5RB6Qsg). 

24. The first of these biker movies was The Wild One (1953), starring Marlon Brando. It 
was followed by Wild Angels (1966), Born Losers (1967), Devil's Angels, Hell's Angels on 
Wheels (1967), The Seven Savages (1968), Little Fauss and Big Halsy (1970) and, of 
course, Easy Rider (1969). See also Tagg (2011a), SH5ADH5RB6Qsg). 
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[3] In the 1970s, heavy metal publicity shots often featured the artist 
(e.g. Alice Cooper, Suzi Quatro) in black leather astride a customised 
chopper. Such artists are associated with music relying heavily on elec- 
tric guitar using plenty of distortion. 

[4] From the earliest uses of distortion on electric guitar (e.g. Yardbirds, 
1965), through recordings by power trios like Cream and the Jimi Hen- 
drix Experience, and into to the 1970s and 1980s, many leading figures 
of heavy metal and its precursors were 'guitar heroes' (e.g. Eric Clap- 
ton, Jimi Hendrix, Angus Young, Eddie Van Halen). 

[5] There are clear links between: [i] the sound of an electric guitar us- 
ing ample distortion and the rocker's preferred bike sound; [ii] between 
such motorbikes and a postwar European-North American male arche- 
type associated with rebellion, freedom, vulnerability and a daredevil 
spirit; [iii] between such male antiheroes on motorbikes and the fore- 
ground heroes of heavy metal, both guitarists and vocalists. 25 

If heavy metal guitarists are foreground musical figures establishing 
connotative links via guitar distortion and motorbikes between a canon 
of self-perceived musical 'rebellion' 26 and other representations of anti- 
hero or daredevil subjectivity, what, then, is the musical and paramusi- 
cal background to such subjectivity? 

Heavy metal accompaniment is loud, metrically and periodically regu- 
lar, and full of constant broad-band sounds in the bass and mid regis- 
ters. In this way it relates anaphonically to the ambient noise of postwar 
traffic, electric motors, ventilation, machines in processing industries, 
etc. Now, the relentless timetabling of events, constant traffic and elec- 
tric hum, etc. can all be experienced as the sounds of an inexorable so- 

25. This connection was exploited in a 1991-2 advert for the RAC (Knights ofthe Road). 
Gimme Shelter (Rolling Stones, 1967) underscored a lone RAC serviceman (in helmet, 
visor, leather garb), riding his bike by night to the scene of a breakdown. 

26. This notion of 'rock rebellion’ is adequately documented (and mystified) in much 
scholarly literature using the approaches of subcultural theory. For a critique of rock- 
ologist canonisations, see p. 101, ff. See also the passage in Wayne's World (1992) 
where Alice Cooper in full leather gear, beating his sadomasochistic cane and sur- 
rounded by groupies, holds a short lecture about the etymology of 'Milwaukee'. 

This situational joke relies 100% on the assumption that the audience identifies Alice 
Cooper as No More Mr. Nice Guy proclaiming that SchooVs Out (Cooper, 1973). 
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cietal machine over which most of us have little or no control. Still, if 
those noises and rhythms seem to symbolise real power in your envi- 
ronment, they might be made a little less overpowering if you could ap- 
propriate them, re-create them and 'intone' them in your own sonic 
image. 27 This does not mean that heavy metal accompaniments result- 
ing from such appropriation 'are' the said soundscape. No, to undergo 
such appropriation or 'intonation', the soundscape passes through 
technological and cultural filters: it has to be both stylised and resocial- 
ised. It's in this sense that Black Sabbath's music (e.g. 1970) may sound 
more like power drills or motorbikes and less like digital watches or bar 
code cash registers than does the music of Laurie Anderson (e.g. 1986), 
but direct citations of any of the sounds just mentioned are to my 
knowledge rare in the music of both artists. 

Similar observations can be made about rock's famous 'wall of sound'. 
With the acoustic horizon brought closer to our ears in the urban 
soundscape, few sounds reach us from afar. And that's not because the 
city street contains no reverb. 28 On the contrary, if you were to stand 
alone in the same street, to empty it of sounds and to shout, the acoustic 
space would be very large. Now fill the soundscape with traffic again. 
Since the noise is once more loud and, more importantly, constant, by 
the time the sound of a car has had the chance of being perceived as re- 
verb 29 it has been drowned by more of the same (louder) original con- 
tinuous noise from the same or from a similar source. This process 
obstructs perception of large acoustic space. By drowning discrete re- 
verb, the overall impression of acoustic space in a busy city street is 
crowded and close. Shouting to a friend on the other side of the street is 
pointless if there is an impenetrable wall of sound between the two of 
you. This wall now becomes the acoustic horizon, much closer than its 
visual counterpart and radically closer than the acoustic horizon in the 
same space devoid of traffic. 

27. Tntonation' (MHTOHaijHa) (Asafyev, 1976): a 'putting into music', a 'musicking'. 

28. Reverb length and amplitude are principal determinants of perceived acoustic space. 

29. Reverberation is understood here phenomenologically as a continuous series of 
decreasingly loud signals from the same original source (see p. 298, ff.). 
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This aspect of urban soundscape is intoned in heavy metal accompani- 
ment not only by creating the sort of loud broad-spectrum sounds just 
mentioned, but also by adding considerable amounts of reverb to a re- 
cording or performance. The effect is similar to that of actual reverb on 
the busy street. This effect of sonic crowding is increased in heavy 
metal by compressing accompanying instruments, individually and/or 
en masse. In this sonic performance process, dB values for any part of 
an audio envelope —attack, sustain, decay or release— are compressed 
to a consistently high level. It's a process that plugs eventual holes in 
the wall of sound. Add the temporal aspects of collective subjectivity 30 
to this timbral re-creation of the soundscape and you have the rehu- 
manised background of heavy metal against which the foreground fig- 
ures can stand out in musical profile. 

Qn top or in front of all this heavy metal backing comes the melodic 
line delivered by a lead vocalist or guitarist. Their melodic statements 
(phrases) contain divergences from the clock time already re-appropri- 
ated and subverted by backing instruments. At the same time, since the 
musical 'environment' (accompaniment, backing) is so heavily loaded 
with loud bass and middle-range sounds, the musical foreground fig- 
ures must, like our psychotherapists, raise the volume, pitch, sharpness 
or roughness of their voice or instrument to be heard. Even though mi- 
crophones had been in use since the 1920s, the male heavy metal vocal- 
ist raises his voice to an average pitch an octave above that of normal 
speech, while the loudness and grain of his voice also bears greater re- 
semblance to shouting or screaming than to talking. Whether the vocal 
expression be one of despair, disgust, celebration or anger, the domi- 
nant character of vocal delivery in heavy metal is almost always one of 
energy, effort and urgency. 31 

30. Too lengthy a topic to discuss here: see under 'Who Runs Time?' and 'Rock and 
Clock' in Tagg (1986: §§ 33-36, §45), or in Tagg (1990b: 110-112). 

31. Prime examples of male vocalists transposing their normal voice at least an octave 
up for the purposes of heavy metal are Bon Scott and Brian Johnson of AC/DC and 
Robert Plant of Led Zeppelin. Death metal vocalists on the other hand seem to have 
taken their lead more from Lemmy of Motorhead, using an angry, disgusted gruff- 
ness to grate through the heavy metal wall of sound. 
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Heavy metal guitarists act similarly to the vocalists, except that they cut 
their way through the broad-band wall of sound by raising the volume 
and/or fundamental pitch and/or transient values of whatever comes 
out of their instrument. 32 Just as bikers can weave in and out of traffic, 
a lead rock guitar can cut in and out of its ambient movement and 
sound, as if transcending the (already subverted and stylised) rhythmic 
and timbral pattems laid down by backing instruments. Of course, 
such guitar distortion = motorbike sounds are also common as the 
heavy accompanying riffs of metal music. They add a rough but rela- 
tively constant accompanimental roar, more similar to the sound of a 
bike as you ride it rather than to the sound of a bike just passing by. 

The heroes of heavy metal tend to be guitarists or vocalists. It is they 
who cut through all the other noise and movement with the most ear- 
and eye-catching gestures. When fans at heavy metal concerts stretch 
their arms into a huge 'V', it's in a sense their victory too. In that mo- 
ment it can feel as if you've won the battle against all those sounds and 
rhythms that seem to represent control over the rest of your life. It can 
be a moment of tme magic in the anthropological sense of the word be- 
cause the heavy metal band members have stuck connotatively sharp 
and powerful sonic pins into an oppressive normality, and have sym- 
bolically emerged victorious with their audience. 33 However,... 

Unlike baby's ability to dominate the domestic soundscape, the rela- 
tionships just described between musical sounds, motorbikes and the 
urban soundscape are in no way constant or universal. They merely il- 
lustrate one way in which certain young people were, under certain his- 
torical circumstances in certain parts of the world, able to exploit the 
expressive potential of a (then) relatively new musical instrument to 
sonically represent the taming of an inimical system in which they had 
to survive but over which they had little or no control. I may have failed 
to convince the psychotherapists at their weekend seminar (p. 433) that 
the music could provide an experience of empowerment in that strug- 

32. Timbre and distortion: see pp. 277-280, p. 309. 

33. I'm in no way suggesting that heavy metal is an intrinsically positive genre (see 
Cloonan & Johnson, 2009); simply that its sounds need to be understood anthropo- 
logically as relating in a particular way to the society producing it. 
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gle and I was well aware that music cannot generate such power or con- 
trol in any real or direct socio-political terms; but I still maintain that 
empowerment could at least be felt and imagined through the music 
because heavy metal, like it or not, was music demanding that the indi- 
vidual be unmistakably both heard and seen. 

Since the mid seventies, by which time the majority of the heavy metal 
connotations just discussed were clearly established, a lot has hap- 
pened to music, to sounds, to technology, to society and to the subjec- 
tive strategies of young people. And it's certainly not just a matter of 
crash helmet legislation and unaffordable bike insurance premiums. 

Post-biker paradigms 

Fig. 12-11. [a] Peter Fonda in Easy Rider (1969); 

[b] Jamie Lee Curtis in Perfect (1985). 


(a) 

<- 


(b) 

Just over a decade after Steppenwolf sang about heavy metal thunder 
Reagan and Thatcher came to power. That ushered in the finance-capi- 
talist dictatorship we live under today, with greed as a virtue and the 
willful destruction of the common good as its key characteristics. 34 Af- 
ter Easy Rider (1969, fig. 12-lla), in the post-AIDS era of work-out bod- 
yism (fig. 12-1 lb, 12-12a-d), the corporeal was promoted from low in 
the league table of mainstream morality to the premiership of capitalist 
culture. 35 The rebellious illusion of rebel bikers associated with rock 
and distorted guitar became part of the brave new individualism to the 
extent that young US-Americans were no longer recruited into the 




34. For explanatíon of the finance-capitalist dictatorship, see Fisk (2011). 

35. Perfect (1985), starring John Travolta and Jamie Lee Curtis. 
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forces to the tune of Sousa marches but to the strains of heavy metal 
and the Top Gun anthem. 36 Vauxhalls and Opels were sold to the tune 
of Layla and Fords to Brian May's Driven By You . 37 Two decades after 
the emergence of guitar distortion in rock, we saw aerobic women with 
shoulder pads and pastel-shaded leg warmers, men with mullet hair- 
cuts and towelling headbands, groin fixation in the marketing of mu- 
sic's superstars, and a drastic rise in youth unemployment. 


Fig. 12-12. Music marketing groin fixation and youth unemployment 33 



We also saw the demise of the Soviet Union, the rise of video games, 
not to mention a war mediated by 'embedded journalists' and pre- 
sented on TV as if we were its first-person shooters. 39 It would have 
been strange if those reaching adulthood in this weird new world were 

36. See the Blue Angels' flight demonstration set to Van Halen's Dreams (1986). The Top 
Gun anthem is Take My Breath Away by Berlin (1986). 

37. The Layla riff (Derek & the Dominoes, 1970; Clapton on guitar) was used in the early 
1990s in General Motors' TV ads for Vauxhall (UK) and Opel (Europe). Driven By You 
(May, 1991) was later arranged semi-classically to sell the Ford Mondeo (1993). 

38. From top left to bottom right [a] Madonna album (1983); [b] Madonna (1990) in a 
Jean-Paul Gaultier conical corset (photo © Rex); [c] Line-art of still from Billie Jean 
video (Michael Jackson, 1988); [d] DVD cover A Dirty Dancing Workout (n.d., ^ Dirty 
Dancing, 1987); [e] 'We want work. Let those who got rich at our expense pay for the 
crisis' (Spain, 2011); [f] unemployed young woman (UK, 2011); [g] OECD youth 
employment trends; [h] rally against youth unemployment (Pluck magazine blog). 

39. Iraq War #1. 'It was so cool when those missiles went into that bunker', said a young 
male teenager behind me on a Gbteborg tram in early 1991. 
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to have adopted the same socialisation strategies expressed through the 
same sort of music on the same sorts of instrument, and through the 
same sort of attitude to body and emotions, as those established in the 
heyday of heavy metal. 40 

Although there were in the 1990s several examples of popular music 
representing tensions between individual and society in terms resem- 
bling those of rock from the sixties and seventies (Nirvana, Radiohead, 
etc.), there were several shifts in the contemporary musical presenta- 
tion of oppositional subjectivity. One such trend was industrial music 
(Collins, 2002, 2012). Another was hip-hop/rap (Krims, 2000), with its 
drumkit-dominated backing tracks and with its lead figures bragging, 
ranting or preaching rather than yelling, singing or playing. 

A third important change occurred in house music and its offshoots 
(rave, dance, acid, techno, etc.). As I've argued elsewhere (Tagg, 1994a), 
this music was a radical departure from previous types of anglophone 
popular music because it featured little or no tune ('figure'). The mel- 
ody-accompaniment dualism, prevalent in European and North Amer- 
ican music since the seventeenth century seemed to have been 
abandoned as the overriding syncritic strategy. The sounds of rave, 
techno, house and other types of electronic dance music posed a whole 
range of questions about a major shift in patterns of musical structura- 
tion, questions that cannot be answered by merely pointing to develop- 
ments in audio technology (midi, synthesisers, sampling, etc.) and to 
young people's use of that technology. For example: [1] Why is the kick 
drum metronomically explicit and so relentless? [2] Why are so many 
of the music's sounds so clearly and intentionally synthetic? [3] Why is 
the music constantly dense and so often in acoustic close-up? [4] Why is 
there so little ‘tune' and so much ' backing '? 41 

I still can't answer any of these questions satisfactorily but it should be 
clear by now that the baby-boomer generation's monopolisation of the 
learned aesthetics of youth culture, through the romanticisation of rock 
rebellion and 'the liberation of the id', would not be of much help be- 
cause central points in its aesthetics went hand in hand with the con- 


40. See section on pomorockology, pp. 101-115. 
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sumerist egoism of the Thatcher and Reagan years, and with the 
ensuing socio-economic mayhem still crippling us today (2012). 42 What 
I am suggesting is that a musicology of society is needed to develop 
models that can meaningfully examine relationships between different 
ways of structuring music and different collective subjectivities. I'm 
also suggesting that the models used in this chapter —[1] anaphones 
relating musical structures to the soundscape; [2] the sonic stylisation 
of individuals in relation to their environment through patterns of com- 
positional texture; [3] the metaphorical consideration of syncrisis in 
terms of scenes— may help us understand such issues. 

However, since I'm still (2012) unable to answer the questions I asked 
about rave and techno back in 1994, 43 1 have to leave it to scholars of my 
daughter's generation, to those involved as young adults in the elec- 
tronic dance cultures of the early 1990s, to explain 'the decline of figure 
and the rise of ground'. One thing is certain: it's beyond the bounds of 
my competence to even speculate as to whether the recent popularity of 

41. Other important questions would be: [5] Why are the basic pulse and surface rates of 
the music so high? [6] Why is the phrygian mode so common? [7] Why is sampling 
used so extensively to introduce sound effects or sound bytes from other music or 
from film, video game and TV soundtracks? [8] Why do tracks last five or more min- 
utes and not four or less? [9] Why are there so few sung male vocals? [10] Why are 
women recorded singing just short phrases in a high register with so much reverb? 
[11] What does this male-female division of vocal 'labour' signify in terms of gender 
roles? [12] Why is there no prominent bass line? See footnote 43 for more questions. 

42. See pp. 101-115 for critique of pomorockology and the liberation of the id. 

43. The questions I asked in the debate article 'From refrain to rave: the decline of figure 
and the rise of ground' were the following. 'Are we witnessing a radically different 
musical expression of a radically new socialisation strategy amongst certain groups 
of young people? If so, does this prefigure a new form of collective consciousness or 
does it mean the end of oppositionality and individualism? Or perhaps ravers have 
so conformed and identified with the system that their music expresses no distance 
to or quarrel with the inexorable pulse and automated march of society? Or do these 
new forms of electronic dance music in fact criticise society by juxtaposing elements 
of music and sound that were conventionally treated as belonging to distinct catego- 
ries ("sound" and "music")?... [R]emembering that real rave credibility consists of 
anonymously recording tracks on white labels, is it possible to suggest that the non- 
individualist character of the music actually does express a rejection of degenerate, 
hegemonic notions of the individual? Bearing also in mind the often altruistic and 
cooperative way in which semi-legal raves are organised, do these new forms of 
electronic dance music embody new forms of collective consciousness? Or perhaps 
[electronic dance] DJs are no more than another variation on the old theme of a cen- 
tral figure in front of a general background?' (Tagg, 1994a: 219). 
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glitch music represents, as Cascone (2000) suggests, an 'aesthetic of fail- 
ure'. If it does, is that failure in some way related to the blatant failure 
of the capitalist system, or to our failure so far to replace it with some- 
thing less ludicrous? Or to both? Or neither? 44 

Fig. 12-13. Broken Playground: 

artwork for glitch site 
onlineclubber. com 45 

Once again, I think it's up to 
those with intimate knowledge 
of this music to make sense of 
what the syncritic norms of 
glitch might express. The main point about all the sonic anaphones 
mentioned in this chapter, be they real, potential or imaginary, is that if 
babies instinctively know how to assert themselves in their own acous- 
tic environment, then it's about time adults gained at least some intel- 
lectual grasp of the sounds, both inside and outside 'the music', of our 
society and of how we experience and perform them. 

Syncrisis and social anaphones 

Melody-accompaniment dualism may be the most familiar type of syn- 
crisis in the ears of today's citizens of the Western world but it is, as 
noted earlier, not the only one. What's more, the difference between 
monocentric and polycentric syncrisis is relative, because, like the bipo- 
lar scale between homophony and counterpoint (p. 338), rnusic is, as we 
shall see (p. 474, ff.), monocentric or polycentric only by degree. 

Participants, strands, layers 

Before returning to issues of density and sparsity I'll try to relate the 
melody-accompaniment dualism to other types of syncrisis. This ac- 

44. One of Cascone's main points is that the foibles of technology are a prerequisite for 
interest and innovation. That certainly rhymes with the expressive power of earlier 
'failures' like distortion. And what is the link between glitch and earlier types of 
musical 'failure'? What about the parallel descent of tonal and socio-economic sys- 
tems into the chaos of dodecaphony and two world wars? 

45. Qglitchhopforum.com/glitch-hop-radio/broken-playground-every-rnonday-night-onlineclub- 
ber-com-t7712.html [120720]. For amusing glitch track slightly reminiscent of Laurie 
Anderson's Language Is A Virus (1986), see Tekk Gnosis (2010). 
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count takes the form of comments about various ways of arranging the 
constituent strands of music into a whole. By strands I mean the mu- 
sic's different 'voices', 'parts', instruments, recorded tracks, etc., i.e. its 
various 'lines' with their audible differences of pitch, timbre, volume, 
metre, rhythm, aural staging, etc. This section also includes questions 
about potential social meaning in those types of syncrisis. But first I 
need to distinguish between the concepts strand (just explained), par- 
TICIPANT and LAYER. 

In what follows participant will denote, often in terms of an individual 
or instrument, the source identified as generating the musical strand in 
question, for example the oboe or oboist, the lead singer, the hi-hat, the pian- 
ist's right hand, the scratch sample, the rain sample, the solo violin. A partic- 
ipant is in this sense not a literal human performer, even though 'the 
oboist' may well be and even though a recurrent scratch sample may 
sound like the work of a hip-hop DJ. The rain is definitely no human be- 
ing, but if it has been purposely selected and recorded by someone as 
typical for a particular sort of rain and then, as 'previously heard rain', 
intentionally arranged by a human to act as one of several strands con- 
tributing to a musical syncrisis, it is just as much a participant as 'the 
oboist' or 'the pianist's right hand'. Nor does it matter if just one person 
has composed, performed or recorded all strands in a piece of music, 
nor if a solo is performed as several strands by one individual on a pol- 
yphonic instrument like the piano or organ, 46 nor if each strand is cre- 
ated and/or performed by different individuals. In each case the music 
consists of distinguishable strands, audible as lines, tracks, parts or 
voices, each of which contributes to the syncritic whole in line with the 
notion of CONCERTED SIMULTANEITY (pp. 45-46). 'Participant' simply re- 
fers to the source (the oboe, lead vocals, kick drum track, scratch sam- 
ple, alto voice, etc.) that participates in the generation of a strand, and/ 
or of a layer (see below), and/or of the overall syncrisis. 

46. A solo organist often performs three strands, for example: [1] a melodic line with one 
hand on one manual with one registration (timbre); [2] accompanying harmony with 
the other hand on another manual with another registration; [3] a bass line with the 
feet on the pedals in another register with yet another timbre. Bach organ trios 
involve playing three contrapuntal strands on two manuals and the pedals. 
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It takes at least one participant to produce one strand of music. One 
monophonic participant (e.g. normal singing voice, most types of wind 
instrument) produces only one strand whereas polyphonic instruments 
like the guitar and most keyboard instruments can produce several 
strands, each identifiable in terms of a participant. The human aspect of 
'participant', already noted in conjunction with the rain sample, is also 
clear from the way VOICE is often used when referring to musical 
strands. Bach's five-voice fugue in Ctt minor (1722) for a single key- 
board player is definitely not the work of someone with a multiple per- 
sonality disorder any more than is a competent keyboard player's 
ability to make each entry of each of the five voices 'sing out' as an in- 
dividual participant contributing to the overall sound. 47 After all, we 
all 'hear voices' inside our heads in everyday life but very few of us are 
schizophrenic and, as we already saw, music is much better than lan- 
guage at letting us cope with dynamic states of being as integral expe- 
riences. 48 

When several participants are heard to produce the same notes of the 
same length at the same time they create one strand in unison. On the other 
hand, if participants produce notes of the same length at different pitches 
and change from one note to the next at the same time as other partici- 
pants they create several strands in homophony . If the different strands 
of homophony align in terms oftimbre, register and aural staging, they can 
be heard as a layer, as can the sort of accompanimental parts in the fig- 
ure-ground examples of figure 12-9 (p. 432). Like geological strata (sed- 
imentary, volcanic, etc.) or layers in a cake (fruit, sponge, icing, etc.), 
each of which can be further reduced to its constituent ingredients, mu- 
sical layers are in practice more likely to be perceived as entities rather 

47. BWV 829, book 1 of The WelTTetnpered Clavier, starting at 03:13 in the Richter record- 
ing (see Bach, 1722, p. 611); all five voices have entered by 04:11 (bar 19) and there 
are stretto entries starting around 08:00 (bar 93, ff.). Aged 17,1 learned to play this 
fugue, encouraged by my teacher's advice (Ken Naylor, see p. 9) to make entries in 
the internal voices 'sing out a bit more'. FUGUE: piece of imitative contrapuntal 
polyphony starting with the solo entry of a short melodic phrase (the fugue 'theme' 
or 'subject') to which other entries of the same theme are added in other voices in 
particular ways at different pitches at different points in time. 

48. Music and dynamic affective states: see pp. 67-68; p. 346 (voice). 
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than as disparate strands. Depending on what is actually being per- 
formed in which cultural context, including stylistic conventions about 
which strands normally belong together, LAYER LABELS might include 
such things as the accordion arpeggios, the altos, the backing vocals, the bass 
instruments, the brass section, the bubbling synth, the cellos and basses, the 
church choir, the church organ, the drumkit, thefanfare punctuations, thefirst 
violins, thefrenetic strumming, the guitar riff the Hammond organ, the horn 
section, the male voices, the pianist's left-hand ostinato, the rhythm section, 
the string pad, the strings, the woodwind stabs, the oom-pah (or oom-pah-pah) 
chords and so on. Each layer is in other words a composite of strands 
generated by participants. 49 

P articipant is a useful notion in music semiotics because it acknowl- 
edges the social aspect of music as a system of cross-domain represen- 
tation (pp. 62-64), i.e. of music as socially constructed activity. In fact the 
basic hypothesis running through what follows is similar to that ex- 
panded on in the discussion of the figure-ground/melody-accompani- 
ment dualism (pp. 425-446), i.e. that certain types of syncrisis may be 
homologous with certain ways in which relationships between individ- 
uals and their surroundings are constructed in the society of which the 
music under analysis is a part. If that is in any way so, it's possible to see 
such homologies as SOCIAL anaphones. Anyhow, let's put theory on the 
back bumer, and look at various patterns of syncrisis from the bottom 
up, starting with solo and unison, and ending with contrapuntal po- 
lyphony and composite cross rhythm. After that I'll briefly discuss a 
few variants of the melody-accompaniment dualism. 

Syncritic organisation and social meaning 

Solo, unison, heterophony, homophony and counterpoint 
Solo means a passage or piece performed by one person only. If played 
on a monophonic instrument or if sung, that passage consists of a single 
strand generated by a single participant. If played on a polyphonic in- 

49. If sound design is part of the scene, layers such as distant traffic, wind in the trees, twit- 
tering birds, mains humfrom electrical appliances, children at a swimming pool, background 
cliatter, waves breaking, horses galloping or soldiers marching would also be syncritic 
layers, each consisting of strands generated by participants. 
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strument, the passage will be still be performed solo but there are likely 
to be several strands, each involving a participant, as with the five-part 
Bach fugue mentioned on page 448. A solo can be accompanied or un- 
accompanied. 

A SOLO VOICE in close-up without accompaniment (single strand, live or 
recorded) or with simple guitar accompaniment and not much reverb 
(at least two strands) is likely to be heard as more personal and intimate 
than a vocalist accompanied by a large or loud ensemble in a large 
acoustic space (multiple strands). But what about artists accompanying 
their own solo voice at the piano (e.g. Tori Amos, Elton John, Tom 
Waits)? Do they sound as personal and intimate as an unaccompanied 
singer, or as someone singing to their own simple acoustic guitar ac- 
companiment? And what about a virtuoso solo passage in a euroclassi- 
cal concerto for flute, trumpet, violin, piano or organ? Or the lead 
drummer in an Ewe percussion ensemble? Or four choruses of bebop 
sax solo? Or a prog rock guitar hero's extended solo? How 'big and 
public' or 'small and private', how 'personal' and 'intimate' are all 
these different types of solo? And what is their relationship to accom- 
panying strands? 

Unison 

Unison literally means 'one sound'. It's easiest to think of as different 
participants singing or playing (or speaking) with one voice. As noted 
above, unison occurs when several participants together produce notes 
ofthe same length at the same pitch and time as each other. The same strand 
performed in parallel octaves, as when men and women sing the same 
notes at the same time in different registers, also qualifies as unison. 50 
Like solos, vocal unison can be accompanied or unaccompanied. But 
what, if anything apart from 'SPEAKING WITH ONE VOICE', does unison 
actually signify? 

A Gregorian Kyrie sung by Benedictine monks in the abbey at Beuron 
doesn't sound much like thousands of Liverpool FC supporters belting 
out You'll Never Walk Alone at Anfield, which in its tum bears little re- 

50. For an account or the octave as a unique interval see page 316. Different instruments 
or a keyboard player's two hands playing in parallel octaves also qualifies as unison. 
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semblance to a primary school class performing This Land Is Your Land 
on Parents' Day. 51 Clearly, the number, timbre and register of partici- 
pants involved will make a big difference to the unison sound and its 
connotations, as will the acoustic space in which it's heard, not to men- 
tion its degree of rhythmic, tonal and timbral cohesion. Nevertheless, 
unison works well in all three cases as a rather obvious aural icon of in- 
dividuals sharing (supposedly or actually) a common cause, or identity, 
or set of values and beliefs. This link between unison singing and social 
cohesion is clear in anthology titles like 'Songs for Hiking', 'We [Nazi] 
Girls are Singing', 'Scout Songs', 'The Temperance Song Book', 'Songs 
for Socialism', 'Songs of the Workers'; or, as the explanatory subtitle to 
America Sings (1934) so aptly put it, 'A Community Songbook for 
Schools, Clubs, Assemblies, Camps and Recreational Groups'. 52 

If vocal unison can work as an expression of a community singing with 
one voice, what about instrumental unison? Well, if you compare, say, 
the sound of a solo French horn playing an expansive melodic line, as in 
Wagner's Siegfried (1876), with similarly expansive lines scored for four 
unison horns (a quattro), as in Don Juan (Strauss, 1888) or in the main 
theme from Star Wars (Williams, 1977), you'll hear a clear difference. 53 
Both statements will probably come across as heroic (Tagg, 2000a: 186- 
200) and each will be heard as one strand. Nevertheless, the sound of 
four unison horns is (for acoustic and technical reasons similar to those 
partly explained in connection with chorus and dubbing in the record- 
ing studio (p. 311)), fuller, broader and more substantial than that of a 

51. References: [1] Benedictine Monks of Beuron (1961); [2] Liverpool FC (1972); Anfield 
is the team's home ground; [3] Guthrie (1944) and News from the Turks anci Caicos 
Islands (May 2012) at Qtcinewsnow.com/headlíne-Primary-school-concert-play-another-success- 
5276.html [120723]. 

52. References [120723]: Berg Frei! Ein Wander-Liederbuch (1919), published by the Man- 
nheim Friends of Nature; Wir Mcidei singen - Liederbuch des Bundes Deutscher Mcidel 
(1939), published by the [Nazi] Association of German Girls and Young Women; The 
Boy Scout Song Book Qaccesscom.com/~daveh/sean/song/pbsongO.html; Temperance Song 
Book (1842); [5] Sánger fdr socialismen (Strom, 1981); [6] Songs ofthe Workers (1973); 
Canzionere Comunista (2009), As Florence Reece (1931) put it on behalf of the United 
Mine Workers in Harlan County (Kentucky), 'Which Side Are You On?' (© Coal Min- 
ing Wotnen, 1997). 

53. The Siegfried horn is in Act 2 Scene 2. For French horn connotations see pp. 164, 243- 
243, 307. Strauss actually scored Ein Heldenleben (1898; 'A Hero's Life') for eight horns. 
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solo hom. The perceived effect is in other words not one of multiple he- 
roes but of hyper-heroic power and purpose in a single individual, or 
else in a solidly united group engaged in the same noble and active 
pursuit of the same laudable goal, 'as one man with one voice'. 

In short, the musical signification of unison singing and playing isn't 
just a matter of voice or instrument type (men, women, children, ama- 
teurs, professionals, rough, smooth, in or out of time or tune, etc.), nor 
are tonal vocabulary, melodic contour and lyrics the only important fac- 
tors. Just as central to music and its perceived effects is the actual 
number of voices or instruments and the space in which they are heard. 

Equally important to any musical representation of social patterning is, 
as we shall see next, the way in which different strands in polyphonic 
music (voices and instruments, including sampled and synthesised 
sounds) are synchronised to produce different configurations of con- 
certed simultaneity or syncrisis. 

Heterophony 

Heterophony is like unison in that several participants follow the same 
melodic line. The difference is that in heterophony each participant 
produces his/her own variant of the melody's overall pitch contour and 
rhythm profile. Start and end points of melodic phrases normally coin- 
cide in time and pitch, with possible convergence at other important 
points, but in the short time between those points participants trace dif- 
ferent lines that can be heard as separately audible strands. You could 
say that individual participants in unison should not 'stick out' but that 
they will by definition do so in heterophony. Heterophony is common 
in music from the Eastern Mediterranean and the Arab world. 54 It also 
occurs in the final chorus of trad jazz performances and, in an extreme 
form, in traditional 'home worship' from the Hebrides where each 
florid improvisation on the same hymn tune is thought to present each 
individual's personal relation to the same God. 55 In other words, heter- 
ophony involves a multiplicity of individuals who may be 'saying the 
same sort of thing at almost the same time but not with one voice'. 

54. In recordings of Arabic popular music, e.g. Kultüm (1966), heterophony can occur 
between the solo voice and accompanying strings but it is to my ears most audible 
between the warbles of the flute and the less embellished string parts. 
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Homophony 

Homophony is that form of polyphony which involves more than one 
strand of music but in which each note in each strand synchronises 
with those of the other strand[s]. As one type of tonal polyphony, ho- 
mophony is the antithesis of counterpoint (see below) even though dif- 
ference between the two is usually a matter of degree (p. 338, ff.). When 
strands of homophonic music move to a similar extent in the same pitch 
direction they are said to proceed in parallel motion, whereas CON- 
TRARY MOTION occurs when strands move in opposite pitch directions. 
When one strand keeps to one pitch while another moves up or down 
there is oblique motion. Parallel motion can be considered the least 
contrapuntal type of homophonic progression. 

Qne of the most widespread types of homophony is the four-part cho- 
ral harmony (soprano, alto, tenor, bass or 'SATB') found in the hymns 
of Protestant Christianity, particularly in non-conformist denomina- 
tions, where members of the congregation, rather than clerics, do most 
of the singing. 56 These four-part hymns let participants —individuals 
in the congregation— contribute to one of the four strands, each of 
which covers a pitch range compatible with that of the individual's own 
voice. This difference between voices grouped by pitch range is 
brought into concerted simultaneity by three factors: [1] the homo- 
phonic note-to-note synchrony of all four parts; [2] conventions of har- 
monic practice, including notions of consonance and dissonance as 
well as principles of voice leading; [3] the identification of one strand, 

55. [A] For a four-voice version of Martyrdom (Psalm 84) in extreme heterophony and for 
more about florid vocal heterophony and the individual's personal relation to God, 
see Knudsen (1968). See also Wicks (1989). [B] I'm often reminded of heterophony 
when I try to connect low-voltage contact points with two wires of different length. 
Both go from A to B but trace slightly different paths between the two points. 

56. SATB hymn singing is deeply rooted in UK non-conformist worship. The tradition is 
particularly strong in Wales and you'll find many a Cdr Cymraeg (= Welsh choir) or 
Cymanfa Canu (= singing festival) in the worldwide Welsh diaspora. Welsh SATB 
hymn tunes are hugely popular in the UK: Cwm Rhondda (Hughes (1905): 'Guide me, 
O Thou Great Redeemer') and Blaenwern (Rowlands (1904): 'Love divine all loves 
excelling') were two of the three hymns sung at the royal wedding in April 2011 and 
diffused to TV screens worldwide. Both tunes appear in numerous protestant and 
non-conformist hymnals and have been sung or heard by millions. 
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most commonly the soprano line, as 'the tune'. 57 This third point means 
that homophonic hymns bear the hallmark of the figure-ground dual- 
ism: sopranos carry the tune which the other voices support with ac- 
companimental harmonies. As suggested earlier, that syncritic 
paradigm has historical parallels with other processes in Europe, in 
particular with the rise of humanism and bourgeois notions of the indi- 
vidual. That process runs in its turn parallel with the rise of Protestant- 
ism and its focus on each individual's direct line to God, which in its 
turn encouraged individual church-goers to join in and sing God's 
praises, or beg his forgiveness, without having to route their message 
through officially sanctioned clerics. Musical parallels to these theolog- 
ical (and socio-political) changes can be heard in Bach's four-part cho- 
rale arrangements for Protestant worship. They are key to the 
establishment of euroclassical harmonic practices underpinning a large 
proportion of music (including SATB hymns), that have been in wide- 
spread use in the Westem world since the eighteenth century. 58 

Counterpoint 

COUNTERPOINT is like homophony in that it involves more than one 
strand of music but contrapuntal strands are much more distinct and inde- 
pendent as simultaneously sounding individual lines than those of ho- 
mophony. That's because neither individual notes nor start or end points of 
phrases in one contrapuntal strand need coincide with those in another. 

In European counterpoint the melodic and rhythmic profile of each 
strand can be identical, as in strict canons like Frére Jacques, London's 
Burning or Row, Row, Row Your Boat. However, much more common 
than strict canons is the imitative CONTRAPUNTAL polyphony of the 
Renaissance and early Baroque periods where independent strands 
start with the same or a similar initial motif at different points and/or 
pitches, as in the from generation to generation phrases of the Tom- 

57. In some traditions (e.g. shape note singing) the tune is in the tenor part. 

58. Bach chorales are obligatory course material for students trying to learn the rudi- 
ments of European harmony and counterpoint (see Bach/Riemenschneider, 1941). 
This repertoire is central to the understanding of tertial harmony in euroclassical 
music through Mozart and Beethoven until the early twentieth century, as well as in 
parlour song, most types of jazz, national anthems, etc. (see Tagg 2009: 91-114). 
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kins extract discussed earlier (p. 430). 59 Now, while homophony is of- 
ten heard as a main melodic line accompanied by other voices there is 
no such hierarchy of figure and ground in contrapuntal polyphony. 
There is instead a multiplicity of melodic statements letting us hear 
'several things going on at the same time' or 'the same sort of thing hap- 
pening in close succession in slightly different ways'. That's why it's 
possible to actually feel the generations building up in the Tomkins 
motet: the choir isn't just singing about it. 

This aspect of contrapuntal strands as a multiplicity of audible partici- 
pants isn't restricted to perception of external phenomena like the cu- 
mulative passing of generations. An internal, psychological sense of 
multiplicity can also arise when, for example, words we just heard or 
spoke echo inside our heads. 60 Weelkes' motet When David Heard (1612/ 
1999) provides a poignant musical example of this phenomenon (4))). 
It's a six-voice setting of the following words from the Old Testament. 

'When David heard that Absalom was slain he went up to his chamber 
over the gate and wept. And thus he said: "O, Absalom, my son! Would 
God I had died for thee! O Absalom, my son!"' (2 Samuel: vv. 18, 33). 

Weelkes' passionate setting of this lament contains many striking fea- 
tures, one of which relates directly to the multiplicity of voices inside 
the head. It's the thirty-second section containing no less than nineteen 
statements of 'Would God I had died for thee'. That's an average of 
one 'would God...' every IV 2 seconds, much too short a time for a la- 
menting parent to complete the sentence out loud in 'reality'. Instead, 
Weelkes, and those singing the piece, present the psychological reality of 
someone who, overcome with grief, is relentlessly hit by irregularly re- 
peated pangs of inconsolable loss before there's even half a chance to 

59. Such polyphony in which 'short, easily recognisable melodic fragments [or "motivic 
cells"] are passed from voice to voice in a contrapuntal texture' is characteristic of 
work by Josquin des Prés (1450-1521) (Godt, 1977: 264-292) and of motets and 
masses by Heinrich Isaac (1452-1517). It continued to be in widespread use until the 
mid seventeenth century in madrigals, motets and settings of the mass (vocal), as 
well as in ricercars, fugues and inventions (instrumental), by such composers as Tal- 
lis (1505-85), Palestrina (1526-94), Lassus (1532-94), Byrd (1540-1623), Victoria (1548- 
1611), Gesualdo (1566-1612), Tomkins (1572-1656), Weelkes (1576-1623) and Fresco- 
baldi (1583-1643) and ending with. J. S. Bach (1685-1750). 

60. See working memonj and phonological loop under 'Extended present' (pp. 272-273). 
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breathe, let alone recover from the trauma. 61 Other examples of contra- 
puntal polyphony's MULTIPLE VOICES ECHOING A STATE OF MIND are 
found in conjunction with words like miserere mei, dona nobis pacem, 
Kyrie eleison; and of course Alleluia, not to mention/a la la la la . 62 

Formal cohesion in this sort of contrapuntal polyphony does not rely 
on the synchrony of individual notes between strands but on the fact 
that easily identifiable motivic cells pass from one strand to another as 
the music proceeds at a constant tempo. Concerted simultaneity is also 
established by the gathering together of strands in final cadences, often 
also in more homophonic passages included to underline key words 
and phrases. 63 

The most common form of counterpoint from recent times in the urban 
West must surely be the interplay of three melodically and rhythmi- 
cally different strands —melodic line, bass line and riff or other promi- 
nent accompaniment pattem— in many types of popular music with 
origins in the New World. Some of its origins are of course African. 


61. 'Would God I had died for thee' is at 1:59-2:29 (bars 39-49) in ©Weelkes (1999) (49). 
[For musos] That section also contains three of the piece's four false relations (2 x bb/ 
bi), 1 x ab/ail). Other striking features in the motet are: [1] Am->D 7 on the third 'slain' 
(bar 10) in a context of C minor (bbb—even Bbm—>Fm (bbbb) just a few seconds 
earlier (bars 4-5); [2] high, slow, repeated descending moaning for 'wept'; [3] the 
lone, one-voice, one-note, desolate settings of 'O!'; [4] the Neapolitan (b2) progres- 
sion Ab 3 —>Cm—>G for 'O my son' (b. 27-28); [5] the poignant major IV—»1 ending 
(F 3 —>C) for the final 'my son' (a tender reminiscence?). 

62. [A] Examples taken from the work of William Byrd: miserere and dona nobis pacem in 
the Agnus Dei of the Mass in 4 Parts (1593), Kyrie eleison from the Mass in 5 Parts 
(1595), alleluia in Haec Dies (1591). A celebrated contrapuntal falalalala is heard in 
Morley's madrigal My Bonny Lass She Smileth (1595), parodied in P D Q Bach's My 
Bonny Lass She Smelleth (Schickele, 1971). 

[B] The closest latter-day equivalents to the contrapuntal 'inner voices' are perhaps 
dubbed whispering (p. 299) and digital delay (was 'echoplex', before that 'tape 
delay'). Set to repeat the input signal in time with the music and to fade over three or 
four beats, such delay was applied to the trumpet tracks in Jerry Goldsmith's title 
music for Patton (1960) to create a psychologically disturbing military effect 4». It's 
also prominent in the sparse and eerie keyboard tracks of the X-Files theme (Snow, 
1996). Is 'the truth' really 'out there' or are we just hallucinating? Cue the lonesome 
whistle sample plus DING ding ding delay 4J. 
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Cross rhythm 
Sub-Saharan cross rhythm 

'Polyrhythm' is the word most widely used to designate the rhythmic 
principles underpinning many types of traditional music in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, but it's a problematic term. The problem is that polyrhythm 
means two or more rhythms sounding at the same time, a feature of not 
only Sub-Saharan musics but of virtually any type of non-homophonic 
polyphony, including pop and rock recordings in which the rhythm of, 
say, the melodic line differs, as it almost invariably does, from that of 
the bass. 64 So, how can we concisely and accurately refer to the distinc- 
tive rhythmic practices of Sub-Saharan Africa? They are after all at the 
basis of a tradition that has had a profound effect on the most widely 
diffused musics in recent history. 'Polymetric' is one possibility be- 
cause that is how it can be conceptualised in relation to the European 
norm of MONOMETRICITY (only one metre at the same time). But that isn't 
how the music's scholars and practitioners hear it: CROSS RHYTHM and 
CROSS-beat are the terms they seem to prefer. 65 

The CROSS aspect of rhythm in 'CROSS rhythm' is understood in terms 
of 'contrasting rhythmic patterns within the same scheme of accents' or 
'a single metre in a permanent state of contradiction'. 66 The contradic- 
tion is non-antagonistic and its simplest form is the HEMIOLA. Hemiola 

63. [A] A dramatic example of homophonic insertion occurs at the start of the word Res- 
pice near the end of Tallis's 40-part motet Spem in alium (1570). [B] Simple canons 
don't have to finish homophonically. They often end with the successive cessation of 
one voice after another in the order in which they started. [C] Many medieval motets 
feature counterpoint whose constituent voices (strands) can be quite different in 
terms of pitch and rhythm, See, for example, Impudenter circumivi by Philippe de 
Vitry (1350), or any isorhythmic motet or Ars subtilior piece. 

64. See also under 'Figure-ground relativity' (p.474,ff.). Performing more than one 
rhythm at the same time is also common in Renaissance motets, Baroque fugues, and 
trad jazz choruses. Performing simultaneously in different metres isn't. Read on! 

65. Cross rhythm also occurs in rock music. The key distinctive factors in Sub-Saharan 
cross-rhythm are: [1] It is composite: two beat schemes operate together as one 
Gestalt; [2] It is ongoing and continuous, not a temporary feature of the music. 'African 
music is often characterized as polymetric, because, in contrast to most Western 
music, African music cannot be notated without assigning different meters to the 
different instruments of an ensemble' (Chernoff, 1979: 45). 

66. Wikipedia entry Cross-beat [120727] citing Ladzekpo (1995) and Peñalosa (2009). 
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is fundamental to music in Sub-Saharan Africa and needs to be under- 
stood if we want to grasp anything of the music's syncrisis. 

Hemiola 

Hemiola derives from the Greek adjective r¡¡.uóAioc ( hemiólios ), mean- 
ing 'half as much again'. It qualifies any two quantities in the ratio 3:2 
(lVi to 1). In music theory, HEMIOLA means the rhythm pattern created 
when the same short duration contains two beat schemes, one based on 
a division of the duration into two equally spaced sub-durations (sub- 
beats), the other based on its division into three. Since 6 is the lowest 
common denominator of 3 and 2, a hemiola consists of six subbeat units 
and is typically notated with 6/8 as its time signature. 67 This sextuple 
arrangement of 3 and 2 encapsulates two metronome rates quantifiable 
in beats per minute (bpm). One spans two sets of three sub-units with 
beats falling on every third of the six (1 2 3 4 5 6), the other spanning 
three sets of two with beats on altemate subbeats (1 2 3 4 5 6). If the first 
of these beat schemes is paced at 80 bpm, a leisurely stroll, the second 
one will be IV 2 times faster (i)¡.uóáloc;) at 120 bpm, a brisk walk. 68 


Table 12-1. The 'walking hemiola' scheme (2 hemiolas, 6 seconds) 

3"+3" of 6/8 

J.=80 in s, J=120in| 

0 

CN 

II 

G 

O 

00 

II 

subbeats (1 = 240, 6x 1) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Parent (J. = 80,2 x 3) 

L R 

L R 

Child (J = 120,3x2) 

L R L 

R L R 


Table 12-1 represents a six-second cycle of footsteps that I ( Parent ) once 
observed during a walk with my (then) six-year-old daughter ( Child ). 
The bottom two rows in the diagram show the points at which our left 
(L) and right (R) feet hit the ground. I took two steps every IV 2 seconds 
(80 bpm) while my daughter, with her shorter legs, had to take two 
steps every second (120 bpm). 69 Four of her six steps were out of sync 
with mine and only once in the whole cycle of twelve subbeats did we 

67. The '8' indicates eighth-notes (quavers) because they run faster than quarter-notes 
('4', crotchets), the commonest unit for indicating beats per minute (bpm). 

68. The common denominator tempo is 240 subbeat units per minute, way beyond the 
upper limit of a normal metronome, i.e. not a bpm rate, substantially quicker than 
the fastest human footsteps or the pulse of a stressed-out baby (see pp. 288-291). 
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put the same foot forward at the same time. If we had repeated the cy- 
cle several times, a three-against-two pattern of cross-rhythm, an on- 
going hemiola, would have been established. That didn't happen. 
Although it may have occurred once or twice before I realised what was 
going on I consciously registered only one full cycle of the 'walking he- 
miola' before we were distracted and fell out of cross-rhythmic step. 

I carrnot say how common hemiolas are in everyday life but they are 
quite rare in most of the music with which we Europeans are familiar. 
We seem to be so used to a simple single metre that we often have dif- 
ficulty in performing even short passages of three-against-two. 70 This 
monometricity (only one simple metre at a time) is exacerbated by Eu- 
ropean music theory's insistence on clear distinction between the time 
signatures | (l+i+i or J J J ) and ^ (j$+8 or J. J. ), as if 2+2+2 did not 
also add up to 6. This distinction works well for conceptualising the dif- 
ference in groove between, say, a waltz (J) and a jig (s); 71 but it's of less 
use when it comes to old European dances in sextuple time like the gal- 
liard or courante, and misleading when it comes to the Chilean cueca. 72 
As for Sub-Saharan cross-rhythm, which has the hemiola as its genera- 
tive basis, the distinction makes very little sense at all. Scholars of such 
music all seem to agree on this point. 73 1 can testify to the validity of this 

69. These rates fit if the parent measures 180 cm and the child 120 cm. I took no meas- 
urements at the event: we were simply walking along. The account is based only on 
personal memory and the figures are a retroactive rationalisation of the event. 

70. For example, responding to a YouTube posting of the 1965 King's College Cambridge 
recording of Byrd's Haec Dies (1591), user identity choirboy from hell remarks 'A 
really fun motet to sing, but those hemiolas will get you ifyou don'tfeel it in your bonesl' 
(my italics). The hemiolas are at 1:06 (et laetemur) in the recording. 

71. Jigs can also be written in 12/8 (s + 8 + 8 + 8)- Slip jigs are written in 9/8 (s + 8 + 8)- 

72. The galliard (16th to early 17th century) and courante (early 18th century) were 
lively European dances in sextuple time (6/4, 3/2, etc.) that included elements of 3:2 
cross rhythm, usually in alternation, occasionally at the same time. Cuecas feature 
more simultaneous 3:2 cross rhythm than the courante or galliard. 

73. 'The 3:2 relationship [incl. permutations] is the foundation of most typical polyr- 
hythmic textures found in West African musics' (Novotney, 1998). '[I]f from child- 
hood you are brought up to regard beating 3 against 2 as being just as normal as 
beating in synchrony, then you develop a two-dimensional attitude to rhythm' 
(Jones, 1959: 102); [3:2] rhythm holds the key to understanding. [T]here is no inde- 
pendence [of metre] here, because 2 and 3 belong to a single Gestalt' (Agawu 
2003:92). 
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view in several ways relevant to syncrisis and social meaning. 

'Upside down' and 'back tofront ' 

In 19841 asked a visiting Ghanaian colleague to help me find the under- 
lying beat and rhythm of an Ewe song he had just sung. 74 1 was expect- 
ing to hear something like the equally spaced BOOM-THWACKs shown in 
Table 12-2 (•<>) but instead he used a teaspoon and a small stainless 
steel measurer from the kitchen to tap a looped pattern of clinks (★ ★). 

Table 12-2.'Clink' (★K'cowbell') versus 'boom' (•» 'bass drum', 0 » 'snare') 76 
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I could not hear anything 'regular' or 'underlying' about his pattern of 
clinks (★). It started with two notes in quick succession (subbeats 1 - 2); 
then there were two equally spaced ones (on 4 and 6), another two 
quick notes (8 and 9), and one on its own (subbeat 11). I heard that as 
ll : x/4 TJ J J J"J J : ¡l, the rhythm of someone repeatedly saying 'Wallet? 
Oh! No! I've lost it!'. Another point of confusion was that he'd played 
the pattem using a high-pitched sound, quite the contrary of the regu- 
larly spaced low-pitched bass drum hits I'd leamt to identify as principal 
metric reference points in music I was familiar with. The pattem he'd 
played sounded more like rhythmic filigree than an 'underlying basis'. 
What was I hearing wrong? 

I first learned that my Ghanaian colleague's rhythm pattem was in fact 
a TIME LINE (a.k.a. 'bell pattern' or 'guide pattern') 76 and that time lines 

74. Klevor Abo, musician and scholar of Ewe origin, organiser of IASPM's 4th interna- 
tional conference in Accra (1987). 

75. Mnemonic words make a rhythmic statement easier to memorise and reproduce. 
‘Wallet? Oh, no! I've lost it' fits the time line rhythm ll : *g IJ J J J>J J : ll. 

76. Time line is, I believe, Nketia's (1974) term for the device. 
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establish a temporal framework for the generation of THREE-AGAINST- 
TWO cross-rhythms —'something like a condensed and extremely con- 
centrated expression of the [music's] motional possibilities' (Kubik, 
2010: 60). That at least explained why the time line's notes were une- 
qually spaced, grouped, in the case of figure 12-2, as 3+2+3+2+2 sub- 
beats. 77 Then I connected that short, high-pitched sequence of 
unequally spaced notes with those that had survived and flourished on 
the other side of the Atlantic, most clearly in Afro-Cuban clave patterns 
(Peñalosa, 2009). Moreover, it came to my attention that accompanied 
solo passages in Sub-Saharan drum ensemble music are normally 
played by a lead (master) musician on a large drum with a lower, fatter 
sound than that of the accompanying instruments. 78 I started asking 
myself if the active bass lines of reggae might also be a retention of this 
type of African syncrisis with a foreground soloist 'down below' and 
the background rhythm 'on top'. 

The impression that my rhythmic sense might somehow be inverted 
was reinforced by three events I attended during a visit to Ghana in 
1987.79 The first occurred during a screening of The Visitor (1981), a doc- 
umentary coproduction between the Ghana Film Industry Corporation 
and Mick Fleetwood (of Fleetwood Mac). I watched footage of Mick 
rocking his head and upper body as he sat grooving to highlife music 
while Ghanaians in the same audience sat motionless. The following 
evening I attended a live highlife event at Accra's State House. The Af- 
rican listeners were clearly enjoying the music and applauded enthusi- 
astically, but once again they sat stock still in their seats. 80 

The third event was a highlife guitarist's funeral party, held in an open 
space out by the Accra ring road. Numerous musician friends of the de- 
ceased had come to celebrate his life and perform in his remembrance. 
Not everyone was seated on this occasion. Those dancing held their 
heads still and moved their upper bodies very little. This upper-body 

77. Groupings of 2 and 3 in a 12-subbeat cycle can be permuted in numerous ways: 

[i] 3+3+2+2+2, [ii] 3+2+3+2+2 (fig. 12-2), [iii[ 3+2+2+2+3, [iv] 2+2+2+3+3, etc. 

78. For example the djembé (Bamana: Mali), the sogo and atsimevu (Ewe: Ghana, Togo). 

79. IASPM 4th International Conference, Accra, 12-19 August, 1987; see Tagg (1988). 

80. Performances by Jewel Aka, Pozo Hayes and Gyedu Blay Ambolley (Tagg, 1988). 
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calm seemed to let the lower body move, flow, tum, roll, wiggle, swing 
and sway with great ease, grace, humour, energy and precision. It was 
as if the high pitches of a time line were fixed inside the head, where 
high pitches resonate, while the lower body, site of resonance for lower 
pitches, moved fluidly and variably, a bit like the playing of a lead mu- 
sician on a large solo drum in an Ewe percussion ensemble. From my 
monometric European perspective the rhythmic roles of 'high' and 
'low' pitch strands had changed places. I later leamed that Sub-Saharan 
musicians treat beats placed on the first note in a group of three as con- 
stituting the primary beat scheme, and those on the first note in a group 
of two as the secondary beat scheme. 81 Peñalosa (2009: 21) explains the 
difference as follows. 

'[I]n rhythms of Sub-Saharan origin, the most fundamental parts typi- 
cally emphasise tlre secondary beats. This often causes the uninitiated 
ear to misinterpret the secondary beats as primary. In other words, tlre 
musical "background" may mistakenly be heard and felt in reverse'. 

That insight put my own (and maybe Mick Fleetwood's) European per- 
ception of 'upside down' and 'back to front' into perspective as itself 
'upside down' and 'back to front'. If that is so, what do these inversions 
of UP-DOWN and FRONT-BACK signify? What are their effects? And in 
what way, if any, can the general difference between cross-rhythmic 
and monometric syncrisis tell us about differences in relationships be- 
tween body and mind, as well as between individuals and groups in 
different cultures? I can't answer those questions but here's one hint 
from C.K. Ladzekpo. 

'[C]omposite rhythm embodies the lessons of establishing contact be- 
tween two dissimilar states of being... It asserts the [...] unpredictable 
occurrences of obstacles in human life... [T]o solve a problem, you must 
convert obstacles into stepping stones... [A]n avoidance of contrasting 
obstacles is an avoidance of the real challenges of life.' 82 

This musical philosophy, inculcated in the young Ladzekpo by masters 
of his tradition, does not apply only to the individual's ability to pro- 
duce the dynamic of composite cross rhythm but also to the ability to 


81. See Ladzekpo (1995); for more detail see footnote 82. 
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do so in interaction with others performing different pattems —as 
dancers, singers or fellow musicians—, so that the resulting sounds to- 
gether produce a coherent whole that makes sense to the community 
by, for and in which it's created. This Sub-Saharan type of musical so- 
cialisation differs even more from those related to homophony and the 
figure-ground dualism than does contrapuntal polyphony of the Ren- 
aissance. It's all a matter of how a society musically codifies the multi- 
plicity of its constituent individuals and the multiplicity of their modes 
of being (music as cross-domain representation) into a dynamic, coher- 
ent and manageable form. Even if I were able to expand on this issue 
(I'm not!) there's no room here to examine how the musical organisa- 
tion of participant roles in the ongoing composite cross rhythms of Sub- 
Saharan Africa relates to socio-linguistic rules, to notions of the indi- 
vidual, to patterns of socialisation, to group identities, etc., nor to dis- 
cuss how such socio-musical organisation differs from that of other 
cultures. But one thing is clear: the rhythms of Sub-Saharan Africa 
have, as noted earlier, exerted a profound influence on the most widely 
diffused musics in recent history. 

Transatlantic cross rhythm 

Traces of Sub-Saharan cross rhythm are present in much music of the 
Americas in different ways and to varying degrees. The rhythmic or- 
ganisation of music associated with Afro-Caribbean syncretic religions 
is probably closest to that of Sub-Saharan Africa 83 but the time line also 
lives on in the clave pattems of Cuban popular music. 84 There is, how- 
ever, one cardinal difference: in Afro-Caribbean popular music, clave pat- 
terns and the cross rhythms distilled in them are not conceptualised in 

82. Composite of quotes from the sections 'Rhythmic Principles', 'Cultural Understand- 
ing of Polyrhythm', 'The Myth of Cross-Rhythm' and 'Developmental Techniques' in 
Foundation Conrse in African Drumming (Ledzekpo, 1995). C.K. Ladzekpo was lead 
drummer and instructor with the Ghana National Dance Ensemble, the University 
of Ghana’s Institute of African Studies, and the Arts Council of Ghana. He was direc- 
tor of the African music program at the University of California at Berkeley from 
1973 to 2011. See also Chernoff (1979). 

83. 'Afro-Cuban' refers to Afro-Cuban religious musics (used in syncretic belief systems 
like Santería), to comparsa (conga) and rumba (in its original sense). 

84. By 'Cuban popular music' I basically mean what later became known outside Cuba 
as salsa, i.e. to musics based on various types of son, especially son montuno and 
mambo, etc. For explanation of son rhythm patterns, see Miller (2010: 77-100). 
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sextuple time. They are heard in a overriding metric framework of four 
beats to the bar (t), 85 whose eight subbeats can be felt as four equidura- 
tional beats (2+2+2+2 subbeats) and/or as three beats of unequal dura- 
tion (3+3+2 or 2+3+3 or 3+2+3 subbeats). Standard Cuban clave patterns 
cover two bars of 4/4, a cycle of sixteen subbeats (figure 12-3). 

Table 12-3.2-3 and 3-2 clave patterns over two bars of 4/486 


subbeats 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

2- 3 son clave 

3- 2 son clave 

• • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • 


In much Cuban popular music the clave pattern is implicit: it can be felt 
but it isn't played. Similar cross-beat patterns without anything resem- 
bling an audible time line (bell pattem) are extremely common in many 
types of popular music containing rhythmic elements of African origin. 
The cross rhythms can occur consecutively, as in Zambezi (Carstens, 
1955), or in the piling up of 'Ah-s' before the reprise of each verse in 
Twist And Shout ; 87 or they canbe sounded simultaneously as composite 
cross rhythm (Table 12-4). 


Table 12-4. Examples of composite cross rhythm over two bars of 4/488 


subbeats 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Tipitina rh 
Tipitina lh 

• 0 • 0 • 

• 0 • • 

0 • 0 

0 • • • 

Shaft trp. 
Shaft trb. 
Shaft gtr., bs. 

• • • • 

• • • 

0 • 0 • 

0 • • 0 

• • • 0 

0 • • 

ac/dc gtr. 
ac/dc dr. 

• • • 

• 0*0 

• • • 

• 0 • 0 


Table 12-4 presents simplified cross-beat pattems from three record- 
ings: [1] Professor Longhair's right and left hands on piano in the 1953 


85. Thanks to Sue Miller for help with this section. In April 2000 she asked her Cuban 
flute teacher, charanga maestro Richard Egües, if he counted in using claves. '¡No!', 
he replied, 'uno..., dos..., uno dos tres cuatro' (email from Miller, 2012-07-31). 

86. • = main beat, 0 = subsidiary, alternative or alternating beat. 

87. Zambezi was a huge hit for trumpeter Eddy Calvert (1956). The tune's 3+3+2 patterns 
are specially clear in a version by The Shadows (1964). Tivist And Shout, first 
recorded by The Top Notes (1961), is best known from the Beatles version (1963). 

88. • = main beat, 0 = subsidiary, alternative or alternating beat. 
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version of Tipitina ; 89 [2] the trumpet, trombone and guitar/bass figures 
at 2:16 in Isaac Hayes' title theme from Shaft (1971); 90 [3] the intro to 
AC/DC's Shoot To Thrill (1980 4))), featuring guitarist Angus Young's 
guitar 3+3+3+3+2+2 against the straight 8x2 pattern laid down by the 
kick drum BOOM (•) and snare drum THWACK (0). 

The AC/DC track's insistent, driving, cross-rhythmic rock groove is 
quite different to that of Tipitina with its rolling piano accompaniment 
containing an easy-going cross-rhythmic jerk. This New Orleans R&B 
piano groove contains elements of Caribbean rhythm (rumba, haban- 
era), and has been labelled proto-funk by some scholars . 91 However, the 
relaxed Tipitina groove also differs radically from the funk groove start- 
ing at 2:16 in Shaft (Hayes, 1971). 92 

Funk and hocket 

Funk grooves are particularly clear in James Brown numbers like Papa's 
Got A Brand New Bag (1965) or Cold Sweat (1967), as well as in tracks by 
the likes of Wilson Pickett, The Meters and Larry Graham . 93 Such syn- 
crisis has been described in terms of a 'tight groove' with a 'rhythmic 
lock' featuring 'chop and scratch guitars', 'clean' and 'distinct' drum- 
ming, 'tight staccato hom bursts' with 'slap and pop' bass lines that fea- 
ture frequent accents against the underlying 4/4 beat . 94 These concise 
cross-rhythmic elements are brought together into a metric lock 'on the 
one', i.e. on the first beat of each 4 bar . 95 

The kinetic effects of these funk grooves, with their quick interchange 


89. Piano introduction, based on transcription and discussion in Davis (2005:102-105). 

90. Based on transcription in Davis (2005: 209). The two bars in fig. 12-4 run from 2:16y2" 
to 2:2014" in Hayes (1971), the whole syncritic episode from 1:45 to 2:42. 

91. Davis (2005: 110), referring to Brackett (1995). See also © Hawkettes (1954). 

92. The trumpet figure's beat scheme is 2+2+2+3+2+2+3, trombones mark 3+3+3+3+2+2, 
while guitar and bass play duple-time figures whose beats are offset by one subbeat 
(J 1 ) against the other strands. Please click download icon for explanation (D). 

93. e.g. Funky Broadway (1967) Hey Pocky A-Way (Meters, 1974), Got To Go Through It To 
Get To It (Graham Central Station, 1974); see also recordings by Funkadelic, The JBs, 
Parliament, Sly and the Family Stone, etc. 

94. If James Brown is present the funk groove will also feature shouted interjections and 
short, sharp, motif-length phrases. The descriptive words for funk grooves were 
cited or provided by Bob Davis (2005: 125,128, 157-8,190). 

95. The funk 'one' and its alternatives are discussed by Davis (2005: 276-280). 
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of short, sharp stabs, bursts, jerks, jolts, leaps, slaps and pops jumping 
on and off the beat from register to register and from strand to strand, 
demand precision timing. Their perceived effects can be described in 
terms of zest, punch, pep and bounce. They are snappier than the rapid 
exchange of one-liners between professional comedians, and much 
quicker than the to and fro of normal conversation. These traits are not 
unlike those of the European hocket which became the object of a pa- 
pal ban in 1325 because of its sudden, quick, movement. It was consid- 
ered too 'frivolous', too much 'fun' for use in church. 96 The funky slap 
bass, with its meticulous articulation bouncing between octaves, cer- 
tainly seems to involve a trickster's sense of fun, at least if the sound's 
subsequently clichéd use in comedy action films like Beverly Hills Cop 
and Fletch (Faltermeyer, 1984,1985), not to mention its omnipresence in 
the comedy series Seinfeld (Wolff, 1989), are anything to go by. 97 

'Social partiality for rapid and colourful antiphonal interchange' is how 
Sanders (1980) characterises the hocketing heard in some Sub-Saharan 
musics, 98 qualities close to the 'spontaneity' and 'participatory creativ- 
ity' (Davis, 2005: 62) held in high esteem among those who, in the wake 
of the US Civil Rights movement, were forging a positive black urban 
identity in the 1960s. It's therefore hardly coincidental that funk, rather 
than, say, blues or spirituals, provided musical focus for that identity in 
recordings like James Brown's Say It Loud, Vm Black And Vm Proud 
(1968), Sly Stone's Don't CaU Me Nigger, Whitey (1969), and Curtis May- 
field's Mighty, Mighty, Spade (1969). 99 The connection is also clear in 
Shaft (1971), the streetwise African-American anti-hero cop with the 
Isaac Hayes title theme. Moreover, directly African connections are ob- 

96. The bull came from Pope John XXII. Hochetus, Latin for 'hiccup' (a short sound that 
suddenly interrupts and jumps register), was considered lascivius propter sui mobil- 
tatem et velocitatem (Sanders, 1980). For examples of medieval motets using hochetus 
see In saeculum (n.d.) and Virgo (Early Music Consort, 1976). 

97. Speculation: perhaps the funk bass line has African origins since it is much more of a 
foreground figure than in most other types of anglophone popular music. 

98. e.g. among the Ba-Benzélé or BiAka (Central African Republic, Northwest Congo), 
the Basarwa (Botswana, Namibia) and the WaGogo (Central Tanzania); see © Ba- 
Benzélé (1969), © MusikfrAn Tanzania (1974), KNketia (1974), HChernoff (1979). 

99. George Clinton's Cliocolate City (1975) and Funkadelic's One Nation Under A Groove 
(1978) continued to make the same sort of Black Power/Funk connection. 
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vious in the artwork for the Miles Davis funk-influenced album Bitches 
Brew (1970), as well as in Herbie Hancock's 1974 version of Watermelon 
Man and its intro lifted from a field recording of Ba-Benzélé music. 100 

It should be clear from the account just given that funk syncrisis has 
several interrelated semiotic aspects. For example, Herbie Hancock's 
quote from a field recording of African traditional music is indexical 
because it refers out from the home context of popular post-bebop jazz 
in urban North America to an exotic Africa via the synecdoche of 
hocketing used in the specific 'away' context of a particular society of 
hunters living in a one small part of another continent. Other semiotic 
aspects of funk syncrisis are mostly iconic, functioning as social ana- 
phones which stylise particular pattems of group behaviour in terms of 
participant numbers and type of interaction. In more general terms it 
can be said that the social anaphone aspect of syncrisis works on two 
levels: [1] as the quasi-literal manifestation of a social group type; [2] as 
a presentation of social interaction within the group. 

Group-type manifestations 

Quasi-literal manifestations of group types in musical syncrisis are as 
obvious as they are numerous and various in terms of number and de- 
mographics. For example, a typical band from the heyday of rock con- 
sisted of three to five young, white, urban, informally dressed young 
males, usually with no formal music training, who performed in pubs, 
clubs and, if commercially successful, in sports arenas. Riot Grrl bands 
were a similar group-type manifestation in terms of number and demo- 
graphics, the most obvious difference being that both lead and backing 
vocals (not instrumentals), as well as on-stage presence, were all re- 
soundingly female. 101 Funk combos provide yet another example of a 
small ensemble associated with a particular urban community of ideas, 
values and experience, one in which language, lyrical content, on-stage 
presence and, as we saw, syncritic interaction patterns are generally 
identified as African-American from the period around 1970. 102 

100. This version of 'Watermelon Man' is on the funk-jazz album Heacihunters (Hancock, 
1974); the 'lifted' African music is from 'Hindewhu' on © Ba-Benzélé (1966). 

101. Lyrics are also often socially critical, as in Reject AU-American (Bikini Kill, 1996). 
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Ensembles of less than around eight musicians —rock bands, barber- 
shop quartets, jazz combos, conjuntos, etc.— are, in group-dynamic 
terms, small enough to act as tightly knit working groups, each of whose 
members has a clearly defined role making an indispensable contribu- 
tion to the overall syncrisis. Even though such ensembles may contain 
one or two dominant members, the creative process in rehearsal, per- 
formance and recording is likely to be more collaborative and less hier- 
archical than in larger groups. That aspect of audible collaboration and 
immediate, personal interaction between group members is in itself an 
expressive quality that may have semiotic relevance to an analysis ob- 
ject. To use a military analogy, small ensembles work more like musical 
performance squads, while big bands, brass bands, gamelan orchestras 
and cathedral choirs are more like platoons. A full-scale symphony or- 
chestra (80-100 musicians) is the size of a military company T 03 

The larger the ensemble, the less feasible it becomes for its individual 
members to take personal initiatives in the creative process: the divi- 
sion of labour becomes by necessity greater and the management struc- 
ture more hierarchical. For example, each musician in a symphony 
orchestra is assigned a numbered desk (first, second, etc.), each desk be- 
longs to a section (first violins, second violins, etc.), each section has its 
principal, the whole orchestra has its leader (concertmaster), and on top 
of the pyramid, placed centre stage in performance, comes the conduc- 
tor. 104 Despite such size and hierarchy, you don't have to be a Mahler 

102. James Brown's Famous Flames contained between 4 and 7 musicians, Sly & The 
Family Stone 7, Graham Central Station 4-5, The Meters 4. 

103. For size thresholds in group dynamics see Allen (2008). In the US military 3-4 sol- 
diers constitute a FIRETEAM, not a SQUAD (UK 'section') which consists of 8-13 sol- 
diers. Still, SQUAD is a useful short word meaning a team (cf. It. squadra) whose 
individual members have specific tasks within the unit. Barbershop quartets, mad- 
rigal groups (3-6 voices, 1 singer per voice), conjuntos norteños (3-5 members, e.g. 
Rivera, 2011) and jazz combos (3-7, e.g. Oscar Peterson, 1964) are all examples of 
musical performance SQUADS. Orqestas típicas (8-12 musicians, e.g. Orquesta Típica 
Imperial, 2006), big bands (10-25), English cathedral choirs (±20, e.g. Byrd, 1591-95), 
Balinese gamelan orchestras (+22, e.g. Gamelan Gong Kebyar, 2007) and UK brass 
bands (<=28, see Brassed Off, 1996) are too large in group-dynamic terms to function 
as a squad. A military company consists of 80+ soldiers. COHORT is too large a unit 
for any type of musical ensemble: a Roman cohors contained 480 soldiers. 

104. See 'Monocentric musical positioning', figure 12-4, p. 427. 
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fan to realise that music played by a symphony orchestra is neither 
more nor less exciting, moving, intimate, personal or 'genuine' than 
music performed by smaller ensembles. 105 Anything surprising, imme- 
diate, intimate or personal in such music, whether heard in a film score 
or at a concert, certainly relies on the professional experience of indi- 
vidual musicians, but in such situations it's usually the composer who 
makes the most fundamental decisions about what the audience will 
end up hearing. The primary task of a conductor, despite his/her star 
billing and prominent position on the podium, is therefore that of a 
senior line manager whose job it is to ensure that any 'surprises', 'im- 
mediacies', 'intimacies' or any other creative decision made by the 
composer are adequately performed by the orchestra as a whole. 106 

In semiotic terms, syncritic group-type manifestation is certainly a mat- 
ter of group-dynamic iconicity in that given types of ensemble resem- 
ble given types of non-music-making groups in terms of size and task 
management. But that's only part of the story because, for example, a 
large symphony orchestra isn't just an ensemble of up to one hundred 
musicians of any old type. They're also formally trained adults who, 
unlike riot grrls or male voice choirs, can be either male or female, old 
or young and who, uniformly dressed and sitting on a high stage with 
sheet music in front of them, play particular types of music in particu- 
lar ways on particular instruments in large, wood-panelled, publicly 
funded and/or privately sponsored concert halls with purpose-built 
acoustics for a particular sort of audience. The sound of a symphony or- 

105. Although Mahler's 9th symphony (1911-12) uses a 95-piece orchestra (17 wood- 
wind, 11 brass, 3 percussion, 2 harps, 16+16 (violins, 12 violas, 10 cellos, 8 double 
basses) and lasts eighty minutes without a break, it's often written about in terms of 
a highly personal valedictory statement: see, for example, Mahler’s Symphony No. 9: 
Up Close & Personal (Strawser, 2009). Besides, most of us have at one time or another 
been grabbed by a well-crafted symphonic film theme or underscore. 

106. Please note that in large Hollywood productions the roles of composer and orches- 
trator/arranger are usually assigned to different individuals. On the other hand, the 
composer and conductor are more likely in film contexts than in concert hall per- 
formances to be the same person. For Adorno's critical thoughts on conductors and 
symphony orchestras, see 'Dirigent und Orchester', Chapter 7 in Einleitung in die 
Musiksoziologie (1962) and 'The Mastery of the Maestro' (on Toscanini) in Sound Fig- 
ures (1999). See also Chapters 3 and 5 ('The Problem of Mediation'; 'Social Content 
and Social Function') in Adorno's Aesthetics ofMusic (Paddison, 1993). 
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chestra is therefore more likely to conjure up either the sort of cultural 
scene just suggested, or a big-budget Hollywood film, rather than the 
people and environments (scenes) associated with sounds typical of a 
rock group or Mexican conjunto. It's in this way that group-type mani- 
festations also act as style indicators (pp. 522-524) which in their turn 
indexically connote the types of sartorial, economic, kinesic, linguistic 
and other proxemic codes mentioned under Genre and style and in the 
list of Simultaneous paramusical forms ofcultural expression' (pp. 266-269). 

Qne obvious idea of semiotic interest in syncrisis is that different pat- 
tems of interaction between music-making participants can be heard to 
correspond with different socialisation patterns in the culture or sub- 
culture of which the music is a part. European contrapuntal polyphony 
(pp. 430-432, 454-456), heavy metal (pp. 433-444), electronic dance mu- 
sic (pp. 442-446), Sub-Saharan cross rhythm (pp. 457-463) and funk 
grooves (pp. 465-467), not to mention the melody-accompaniment du- 
alism (pp. 425-446), all exemplify different types of syncritic semiosis. 
The only trouble is that even if I were to include the findings of the Can- 
tometrics team, the sort of connections between syncrisis and socialisa- 
tion patterns just suggested remain at best plausible hypotheses based 
on limited evidence that is largely circumstantial. 1(17 But there are other 
ways of discovering social anaphones in a musical analysis object. 

Responsoriality 

As we already saw (pp. 449-456), unison, heterophony, homophony 
and counterpoint are different ways of arranging relationships between 
participants in the music-making process in that they can all be heard 
as homologous with forms of social interaction that aren't intrinsically 
musical. Another similarly useful term is RESPONSORIAL. 

Responsorial music-making, as the name implies, has to do with the 
exchange of musical material in a form resembling that of question and 
answer, or of statement and counter-statement, or of proposition and 
acknowledgement, agreement, elaboration or objection. One wide- 

107. See Cantometrics (2009) and Lomax (1968); see also p. 373. This seems to me to be a 
crucial area in need of extensive research and documentation in the process of 
developing a viable musicology of society. 
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spread and familiar type of responsorial practice is that between a lead 
(solo) singer who calls and a group of singers (choir, backing vocalists, 
etc.) who respond, as in the chanted phrases 'Dominus vobiscum’ (call) 
from the priest or cantor and 'eí cum spiritü tuó' (RESPONSE) from the choir 
or congregation. Responsoriality of this type has been part of Christian 
rites for nearly two millennia and has probably been around since time 
immemorial. 108 Now, since call and response is often used as a catch-all 
term denoting any type of responsorial music making, it's worth distin- 
guishing between four general types of responsoriality. 

Table 12-5. Four general types of responsoriality 

1. Two solo strands 2. Two group strands or layers 

3. Solo call + group response 4. Group statement + solo response 

These four types of short statements alternating between two parties in 
musical performance are all responsorial but, strictly speaking, only 
numbers 1 and 3 constitute call and response. When exchange of ma- 
terial involves two groups (type 2) rather than alternation between two 
individuals (1), or between an individual and a group (3), the responso- 
rial practice is called ANTIPHONY. Antiphonal practices include alternate 
singing by men and women, themes passed from one instrumental sec- 
tion to another, and the singing of altemate lines in a psalm or canticle 
by an English cathedral or collegiate choir divided into two equal 
halves facing each other on opposite sides of the quire. 109 
Group statements answered by solo responses are probably the least 
common of the four general types of responsorial practice. They occur 
in jazz numbers (less often in pop and rock) when a musician, usually 
the drum or bass player, performs a short solo break, typically two bars, 
displaying technical skills and responding to the tutti section of similar 

108. According to Wikipedia ('antiphony') quoting Zenos (1957: 144), antiphonal sing- 
ing (see following paragraph) was based on earlier Jewish practices and introduced 
into Christian worship by Ignatius of Antioch (died 107 AD). Call: 'The Lord be 
with you'; response: 'and with thy spirit'. Moreover, shorter interventions from the 
chorus (usually chorus leader) in Ancient Greek drama can act as 'congregational' 
response to (or elaboration/explanation of) lines spoken by the main characters 
(e.g. lines 657-660, 879-884 in Antigone (Sophocles, 442 BC)). 

109. A very clear (and funny) example of antiphony is P. D. Q. Bach's Eclio Sonatafor Two 
Unfriendly Groups of Instruments (© Schickele, 1967). 
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length that preceded it. 110 

Qne familiar type of call-and-response between a solo caller and a 
group of respondents (responsoriality type 1) is found in African- 
American gospel and in its secular descendants, (soul, Motown, doo- 
wop, etc.). Here the lead singer's role is prominent, like that of a 
preacher or precentor, while the other vocalists (replaced or reinforced 
by the horn section in soul), provide harmonic and rhythmic backing 
motifs —like riffs creating a groove— by way of response. This division 
of labour can range from that of figure (soloist) and ground (backing 
vocals), in which case the vocal group usually just echoes key words 
and phrases sung by the lead, to that of interlocutors who can answer 
back and ask questions rather than merely confirming, supporting or 
agreeing with the lead vocalist. 111 

Another common type of call and response is that between solo voice 
(call) and solo instrument (response) where the latter fills in the short 
gaps between sung phrases. In jazz, blues and related types of music 
these short instrumental responses are simply called fills. A fill may 
often be little more than the literal filling of a gap in the melodic flow, 
but it can also comment or expand upon what has just been sung, espe- 
cially if the phrases run in and out of one another, or if they overlap 
slightly. Instrumental fills as 'response' are in such instances not simply 
madrigalisms because their word painting does not just illustrate what- 

110. Tutti is Italian for 'all' or 'everyone', i.e. the whole ensemble. A particularly moving 
example of responsoriality type 4 is found in the third movement ( Non troppo lento) 
of Bartók's fourth string quartet (1928) when the viola takes over the cello's role as 
passionate solo responding desperately to virtually immobile ensemble playing 
from the others. The viola part's desperation is so forceful that it provokes a nerv- 
ously angry reaction from the other instruments until the total texture falls to 
pieces. The movement ends with a strange process of increasingly quiet, thin and 
ethereal disarray that contains nothing substantial and peters out high in the air. 

111. In the former instance the act name format is typically Lead Singer and the Backing 
Vocals, e.g. Clyde McPhatter and the Drifters, Martha and the Vandellas, Diana 
Ross and the Supremes. Conversational call-and-response is clear in a few record- 
ings of girl-group music from the early 1960s, particularly in Leader OfThe Pack 
(Shangri-Las, 1964) and The Shoop Shoop Song (It's In His Kiss) (Betty Everett, 1964). 
It's important to remember that although call and response techniques are particu- 
larly common in Sub-Saharan and African-American traditions, they also have a 
long history elsewhere, e.g. the sawaal-jawab (= question-answer) of Indian rága 
music and the chanted responses of Christian liturgy (see ftnt. 108). 
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ever the voice just 'called': it can also add a wordless inner dimension 
to the preceding vocal 'call'. Since both parties are figures in the same 
overall melodic flow, the vocal call followed by madrigalistic in- 
STRUMENTAL fill can be heard to resemble two different sides to the 
same person rather than two separate individuals. 112 Such responsori- 
ality is in this sense not only different to run-of-the-mill call and re- 
sponse pattems: it is also at the opposite end of the spectrum from 
RESPONSORIAL DUELS and DUETS. 

Duelling Banjos (Weissberg & Mandell, 1972) is a well-known responso- 
rial duel in which two musicians vie with each other by exchanging 
short phrases of increasing technical difficulty. Responsorial duets, on 
the other hand, rarely involve any competitive element even if they of- 
ten also include the exchange of short phrases. That's because most du- 
ets involving two solo instrumentalists contain just as much by way of 
contrapuntal or homophonic playing, sometimes even a unison pas- 
sage. Responsoriality is simply one of several frequently used syncritic 
devices in pieces featuring two solo instmmentalists. 113 

It should be clear that the four types of responsoriality just discussed 
can all be configured differently and embody different types of rela- 
tionship between the two parties involved. Those stmctural differences 
can involve any of the following five factors. [1] Absolute duration : are 
the statements complete phrases or just alternating motifs containing 
only a few notes? [2] Relative duration : is the 'call' longer than the 're- 
sponse' or vice versa, or are both of equal duration? [3] Exchange point 
mode: is there a clear break between 'call' and 'response' or do they run 
into each other? [4] Timbral-tonal difference: do 'call' and 'response' use 
the same or different instrumentation (number and type of instruments 

112. For solo-voice-to-solo-instrument call and response in blues performance try any of 
the following three: [1] the sax fills in the first sung verse of Hoiv Blue Can You Get? 
(B B King, 1965); [2] the very short guitar fills in Born Uncier A Bad Sign (Albert King, 
1967); [3] slightly longer guitar fills in Statesboro Blues (Taj Mahal, 1968). 

Particularly expressive long and overlapping guitar fills are found in Marc Knop- 
fler's rendering of In Tlíe Gallery (Dire Straits, 1978). Shorter madrigalistic fills occur 
in Sultans OfSwing (1978) and Brothers In Arms (1985). As for 'two different sides to 
the same person', see also Peter Gabriel's whisper dubs (p.299, ff.). 

113. Examples: J.S. Bach's double violin concerto, BMW 1043 (1732); Mozart's sinfonia 
concertante for violin and viola, K364 (1779). 
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and/or voices)? Do they use the same or a different sort of timbre? Are 
they pitched in the same register? Do they share the same melodic and 
rhythmic material or do they differ? [5] Aural staging: are both parties 
presented in acoustic positions of equal importance (e.g. equally left 
and right), or is one placed centre stage front and the other[s] else- 
where? Are both parties heard at the same volume? It's not difficult to 
imagine conversation equivalents of these variants of the four general 
responsorial types. If responsorial passages occur in your AO, it's easy 
to note down what sort of verbal exchange you think they resemble. 

Figure-ground. relativity 

Given all the responsorial variants just discussed, especially in the SOLO 
CALL plus GROUP response category (no. 3) with its possible relation- 
ships ranging from responses that expand on the call to those that act as 
its backing rhythm and harmony (p. 472), it's hardly surprising that FIG- 
URE-GROUND SYNCRISIS is itself also open to a comparable range of vari- 
ations. As explained earlier, the difference between figure-ground or 
MELODY-ACCOMPANIMENT SYNCRISIS and, say, contrapuntal polyphony is 
relative. We saw hints of such variation in the three examples shown as 
figure 12-9 (p. 432): [1] a solo violin as The Lark Ascending with its com- 
plex melody fluttering high above one single held chord; [2] a slow, 
smooth, eminently singable tune (Ave Maria ) accompanied by dainty 
arpeggios and a tiptoe bass; 114 [3] a simple up-tempo tune ( Dixie ) with 
basic oom-pa polka figures in the piano part. But variations in melody- 
accompaniment syncrisis can be much more radical than that. 

In many types of popular music the 'backing' elements can sometimes 
be more singable, more easily identified as 'figure', more tuneful than 
the 'tune' itself. Ask anyone familiar with rock numbers like Satisfaction 
or Layla to sing those tunes and they are more likely to come up with 
the introductory instrumental riffs than with the vocal line. 115 Figure 
and ground can also swap places, as in the middle of TV themes like Ko- 
jak or NYPD Blue, while the lack of melodic pitch profile in the 'A' sec- 
tion of Jobim's One Note Samba draws less attention to itself than do its 
accompanying chord changes. 116 


114. For discussion of the tiptoe bass, see Tagg (2000b: 41-42). 
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Less extreme than those virtual reversals of the figure-ground hierar- 
chy are the standard pattems of three- or four-layer syncrisis typical of 
the pop and rock repertoire. The usual layers are provided by: [1] the 
lead vocalist or a lead instrument; [2] the bass player who convention- 
ally solidifies the music's tonality by emphasising the root notes for 
each chord, and its beat by synchronising with bass drum kicks; [3] in- 
struments responsible for the flow (and interruption) of rhythmic and 
harmonic movement (usually rhythm guitar and/or keyboard[s]); [4] 
the multi-strand drum layer with the non-tonal responsibilities of layer 
3, as well as the specialised tasks of providing a stable metric frame- 
work, clearly articulating beats (kick and snare), subbeats (hi-hat), and 
marking, often together with the bass player, periodic borders. 117 

Secondary figures 

Since the widespread replacement, starting around 1960, of acoustic by 
electric bass (bass guitar) in pop and rock circles, drums could be 
played full tilt without drowning the other three layers. This develop- 
ment meant that pitch and articulation details in the bass line became 
audible, that the bass line could be heard as such (a line), or as a figure, 
rather than as a series of muffled 'ploofs' in the background. This 
change did not dissuade bass players like Paul McCartney from stick- 
ing to routine oom-pa oom-pa patterns for several years to come but 
others, notably John Entwistle of The Who (1965, 1966) and Motown 
session man James 'Igor' Jamerson, took full advantage of the new 
technology. 118 After the advent of multi-track mixing and recording in 
the late 1960s, bass lines could be heard even more clearly. These ad- 

115. Satisfaction : Rolling Stones (1965); Layla: Derek and the Dominoes (1970). If you 
know those songs, can you sing their first vocal lines? Hint: the corresponding lyr- 
ics are 'I can't get no satisfaction' ( Satisfaction ) and 'WhatTl you do when you get 
lonely?' ( Layla). Or do you, like most people I know, including myself, sing the gui- 
tar riff? It's a rhetorical question.Vocalising pop and rock backing patterns is such 
common practice that, in a round called 'Intros', the irreverently popular BBC2 TV 
quiz show Never Mind the Buzzcocks (1996-) uses it as a humorous basis for 'testing' 
the ability of the show's guests to recognise particular recordings. 

116. The Kojak theme is by Billy Goldenberg (1973); see also Tagg (2000a: 147-154). The 
NYPD Blue theme is by Mike Post (1993); see also page 290 and footnote 44 (p. 288). 
Samba de uma nota só ( One Note Samba) is by Jobim (1961). 

117. See 'Episodic markers' (pp.516-520) and 'Anacrusis' (pp.293,581). 
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vances in audio technology were prerequisites for the development of 
funk bass lines with their precisely placed slaps, pops and octave leaps 
but the improvements were also taken on board by producers of more 
mainstream types of music, as in the following two instances. 

In the Kojak theme (Goldenberg, 1973), one prominent bass motif con- 
taining soul/funk elements acts as a subcultural urban museme which 
both accompanies and responds to the euroclassically heroic main mel- 
ody carried by four French horns. In the refrain of Abba's Fernando 
(1975) on the other hand, the bass guitar lays down the sort of New Or- 
leans habanera riff which in the 1950s had to be assigned (for prosaic 
reasons of audibility) to the tenor sax or the pianist's left hand, as in the 
good-time Fats Domino recordings that clearly inform its presence in 
Fernando. 119 The Abba bass riff acts neither as fill nor response to the 
melodic line but as main ingredient in the refrain's accompanimental 
groove. The recording's fill and response functions are instead as- 
signed to the two quena flutes which are heard in both verse and re- 
frain. 120 In short, both tunes contain a secondary figure —the bass in 

118. Entwistle's bass lines, technique and sound, all highly original at the time, can be 
heard in Substitute (Who, 1966) and, more obviously, during the four short breaks 
he fills at 0:54 in My Generation (Who, 1965). His style and technique can also be 
seen in the bass guitarist documentary Rising Lmv (2002). Jamerson developed 
melodic and rhythmic bass lines that became a cornerstone in the Motown sound: 
they sometimes even worked like a hook, as in Get Ready (Temptations, 1966) 
(please note that the last note of the riff cited in the Wikipedia article on Jamerson 
should be f t|, not fjí [120921]). For more info, see ‘W 1 Standing in the Shadows of 
Motown (2002), a documentary about the Funk Brothers, session musicians on hun- 
dreds of hits produced in Detroit in the 1960s and 1970s. Jamerson (1936-1983) 
played bass on practically all classic Motown recordings, including Dancing In The 
Street (Martha and the Vandellas, 1964), Reach Out ITl Be There (Four Tops, 1966), 

You Can't Hurry Love (Supremes, 1966), IHeard It Through The Grapevine (Gaye, 1969) 
and Ain't No Mountain High Enough (Ross, 1970). 

119. For substantiation of semiosis in the Kojak theme, see the following pages in Tagg 
(2000a): pp. 150-157 for the 'subcultural bass', pp. 185-210 for the 'heroic horns', 
and pp. 222-228, 295-298 for the theme's syncritic aspects. As for Fernando (Tagg, 
2000b), see pp. 60-62 for the New Orleans bass connection, including quotes of riffs 
from Fats Domino IOCM like Ain 't That A Shame? (1955), Blueberry Hitl (1956) and I 
Hear You Knockin' (1958). 

120. Since the two flutes play homophonically in parallel thirds (see p. 453 for explana- 
tions of homophony and parallel motion ) they constitute just one figure, not two. See 
pp. 386-391 for a semiotic summary of Fernando as a whole. For more semiotic 
detail about the Fernando flutes, see Tagg (2000b: 29-31, 34-35, 68, 74-75,106,112). 
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Kojak, the flutes in Fernando — that responds to a longer primary figure 
—the main melodic line— in the short gaps between phrases in the pri- 
mary strand and which is clearly heard in the intro to both pieces. 

It's worth noting that the secondary figure in both Kojak and Fernando 
can be heard as a genre synecdoche. By citing funk elements in the sty- 
listic context of a theme tune for a Hollywood detective series, the Kojak 
bass line refers to 'another' style and thence to 'another' genre, more 
specifically to whatever a mainstream audience might associate with 
that 'other' music, most likely 'the ghetto' and its inhabitants. The 
genre synecdoche is even clearer in the verse parts of Fernando. From 
the home perspective of 1970s disco the secondary figure (flute) makes 
reference to popular releases like La flúte indienne (1968) and E1 condor 
pasa (Simon & Garfunkel, 1970), thence to people associated by the 
home audience of the day (soon after the fascist coup in Chile) with that 
type of Andean music. These observations in no way imply that all syn- 
critic secondary figures connote secondary citizens or ethnic 'others', 
because, as we saw, fills and responses are more likely to expand on or 
confirm the identity of the primary figure than to radically diverge 
from it. In fact there are four relationships to consider when discussing 
figure-ground relativity. They are those between: [1] primary and sec- 
ondary figure (pp. 470-477); [2] primary figure and ground (pp. 425- 
446); [3] secondary figure and ground; [4] both figures and ground 
(combination of [1] to [3]). The third of these needs a short explanation. 

Intros 

No secondary figure can logically exist without a primary one and yet 
that seems to be exactly what happens in the intro to not only the Kojak 
theme (7") and Fernando (25") but also to innumerable other pieces of 
post-1955 popular music. 121 There are three good reasons why a me- 

121. Most intros establish a rhythmic and tonal framework for what follows. Among the 
more common types of intro are those consisting of: [1] key, chord or chord 
sequence, metre; [2] as [1] but also including secondary figures like riffs and/or fills, 
often to establish a groove; [3] as [2] but with the addition of the primary melodic 
line (e.g. hymns, Baroque arias); [4] a strong episodic marker or turnaround from 
the subsequent material (e.g. Blood Sweat & Tears (1969), Mayall (1966)); [5] 
preempting the main hook or pay-off line in a song, as with the first set of Beatles 
examples in footnote 122. The Kojak and Femando intros belong to category [2]. 
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lodic idea or motif can be construed as secondary even though the pri- 
mary figure has yet to be heard. [1] The motif is too short to come across 
as a full melodic statement. [2] It either continues as an ongoing riff (ac- 
companimental function) or re-enters as an instrumental fill (as re- 
sponse to a call) after the primary figure has come in. [3] Since it's more 
common to start a pop/rock song or TV title theme with an intro, no 
matter how short, than to launch directly into a main melodic state- 
ment, primary figures are simply the exception rather than the rule in 
pop/rock intros. 122 Moreover, the whole point of such intros is to estab- 
lish the key, the groove and general mood of what is to come, in other 
words to set the scene for the first appearance of a full melodic state- 
ment. Nevertheless, if a short musical idea with a clear melodic and 
rhythmic profile occurs in an intro together with more general accom- 
panimental sonorities (e.g. simply strummed guitar, continuously held 
or simply arpeggiated chords), it will stand out as a FIGURE in relation 
to that GROUND. This means that the scene prepared in such intros re- 
sembles not so much a theatrical stage set containing merely inanimate 
objects as a film sequence of establishing shots that include not only a 
general sense of speed or stillness, space or confinement, density or 
sparsity, etc. but also, thanks to the presence of a secondary figure, 
identifiable types of gesture and bodily movement. 

Intros are useful in the semiotic analysis of many types of popular mu- 
sic for three reasons. [1] You can hear the underlying substance of the 

122. The Beatles may have begun many hits with the main melodic hook —intro type [5] 
in footnote 121—-, e.g. She Loves You, Can't By Me Love, Help!, Eleanor Rigby, Hey Jude, 
Penny Lane, etc.), but even they started more often than not with the more common 
intro types [1] or [2], as in Love Me Do, Please Please Me, Nonvegian Wood, Eight Days 
A Week, Yesterday, Day Tripper, Michelle, Ticket To Ride, Yellow Submarine, A Day ln The 
Life, Lady Madonna, With A Little Help From My Friends, Let It Be, Something, Ob-La- 
Di, Back In The USSR, Get Back. All Abba hits except Take A Chance and Super Trouper 
start with an intro other than type [5]. Of 21 Rolling Stones hits issued between 1964 
and 1971 only Ruby Tuesday is of type [5]. Finally, just a few of the hundreds of 
widely diffused TV themes start with an intro of types [1] or [2] (see footnote 121): 
The A-Team, The Avengers, BBC Cricket, Batman, Bergerac, Cagney & Lacey, Cheers, Dal- 
las, Danger Man, Dr Wlio, Dynasty, Emmerdale Farm, Friends, Grandstand, Hmoaii 5-0, 
L.A. Law, T!íe Lone Ranger, Magnum P.I., MASH, Miami Vice, Mission Impossible, 
Monty Python, The Muppet Show, The Persuaders, Perry Mason, The Pink Panther, The 
Saint, The Simpsons, Six Feet Under, The Smurfs, The Virginian, Zorro. 
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music without being distracted by its tune or lyrics. [2] Some intros are 
built up layer by layer, giving you a better chance of hearing each 
strand or layer. [3] Since the first few seconds of a pop track have to 
grab attention and arouse interest (there's 'never a second chance to 
make a first impression'), 123 substantial parts of the kinetic, somatic, 
connotative and affective essence of a whole song can often be distilled 
in its intro. For example, having used interobjective (intertextual) meth- 
ods (see Chapter 7) to deduce the connotations of each constituent 
museme, I was able to arrive at the following metaphorical summary of 
the syncrisis in the intros to the Kojak theme and Abba's Fernando. 12i 

'A well-lit, partly glittering modern urban environment, full of general, 
constant, basically pleasant but partly agitated and nervously bustling 
activity and excitement, in which a different, modern, urban, North- 
American element, exciting but partly threatening and subcultural 
plays an important part.' (Kojak theme, 0:00-0:07) 

'A still, calm, wide open expanse of natural scenery in foreign climes 
(probably Andean-Indian), tinged with melancholic beauty and con- 
taining reminiscences (or the distant presence) of a lone individual, na- 
tive of the region.' ( Fernando , 0:00-0:25) 

These two quotes are musogenic verbal-visual metaphors resulting 
from the semiotic analysis of intros to two pieces of popular music. 125 
They both set a scene. The secondary figures are present as the partly 
THREATENING SUBCULTURAL ELEMENT and the LONE ANDEAN-lNDIAN NA- 
tive respectively, but neither scene is complete... 

Final return to the scene 

Qnce the general musical scene is set, as in the intros to Kojak and Fern- 
ando, the primary figure or main melody enters. The scene then be- 
comes more complex because it contains two figure-ground 
relationships: one between the secondary figure and the less motivic 
strands in the accompaniment, the other between the main melodic line 
and the accompaniment as a whole, including its secondary figure. 
These relationships are set out in Tables 12-6 and 12-7 (p. 480). 

123. Irma Wyman, ex-CEO of Honeywell Inc., is credited as originator of this maxim. 

124. The two next quotes are adapted from Tagg (2000a: 228 and 2000b: 67). 

125. Those analyses are in Tagg (2000a: 147-244 and 2000b: 26-65 respectively). 
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Table 12-6. KojakXheme 0:07-0:19, syncrisis as interrelated PMFCs 126 


Primary figure 
(horn melody) 

Type of 
relation 


Accompaniment 

call to action and 
attention, strong. 

stands out 

Secondary 
figure (bass) 

Type ofrela- 
tion 

Other strands 
(less motivic) 

individual move- 
ment, up and 
outwards: virile, 
energetic, heroic, 
leading to swaying 
calm and confi- 
dence; something 
individual, male, 
martial and heroic 

against, is 
heard 
above, is 
stronger 
than, is 
engaged in 
unequal 
dialogue 
with 

energy, excite- 
ment, unrest: 
strength, threat 
of subcultural 
environment in 
large North 
American city 

is part of, 
rumbles 
below, 
is heard 
through 

general, constant, 
bustling activity: 
agitated, pleasant, 
vibrant, luminous, 
modern, urban: 
sometimes jerky, 
unrestful, exciting 







Table 12-7. Fernando verse 1, 0:25-0:55: syncrisis as interrelated PMFCs 127 


Primary figure Type of Accompaniment 

(vocal line) relation (environment) 


young European 
or N. American 

occupies 

Secondary 
figure (flutes) 

Type of 
relation 

Otlier parts 
(accompaniment) 

woman, fervent, 
sincere, retlecting, 
reminiscing, 
narrating, 

'lots to say', 

'the words are 
important', 
serious, involved 

foreground 
in front of, 
at the centre 
of, and is 
engaged in 
unequal 
dialogue 
with 

wistful short 
comments, 
'ethnic', 
Hispanic, 
'exotic flute': 
lonely, 
honest, 
'authentic' 

stands out 
as a figure 
in, but is 
also part 
of 

light, open, rural, 
slow, still, calm, 
'ethnic', Andean, 
slightly religious, 
devotional, 
'sincerity', 
distant military 
threat 


I've included these tables of syncritic PMFCs 128 for two particular rea- 
sons. Qne is to demonstrate how detailed and precise musematic mean- 
ing can be if you have the time and inclination to investigate it properly, 
a matter already covered in some depth. 129 The other reason is to high- 
light the importance of identifying figure[s] and ground, and their in- 

126. Based on analysis and model in Tagg (2000a: 147-223). 

127. Based on analysis in Tagg (2000b: 26-50, 67-70). 

128. PMFC = paramusical field of connotation (see Glossary and p. 229). 

129. See 'Polysemy and connotative precision', pp. 167-171. 
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terrelation, in this type of syncrisis. That is a matter easiest understood 
by hypothetically swapping primary and secondary figures and apply- 
ing such commutation to real musical examples. 

You could, for instance, make the 'Andean native flute' the primary fig- 
ure in Fernando 's verses by panning it centre front and giving it some- 
thing more melodically substantial to play. That would entail demoting 
the 'sincere young European female' to second-figure position by plac- 
ing her slightly to one side further back in the mix, and by letting her 
sing no more than just brief comments in response to the flute lead. 
That syncritic commutation would have as radically different an effect 
as the diatactical substitution suggested in Chapter 11 (p. 391) because 
main listener focus would be on the foreign flute[s] and the overall au- 
dio perspective (the audio POV) would shift quite dramatically. 

Similar commutation of syncrisis in the Kojak theme would have even 
more dramatic effects if you took the 'subcultural' secondary figure out 
of the 'ghetto', gave it more melodic space and reduced the role of the 
heroic horns to playing short, fanfare-like fills. With a bit of poetic li- 
cense you could say that this commutation would replace a single, 
white, male hero successfully solving all crime in an exciting but dan- 
gerous urban environment in North America with a group of African- 
American brothers as new primary figure, confirmed as heroic by the 
short fanfare fills as new secondary figure, in similarly exciting urban 
surroundings which now no longer include anything 'subcultural' as a 
threat. That's a very different point of view with a very different ideo- 
logical message. 

However banal it may seem, it's worth noting that there are both simi- 
larities and differences of syncrisis between the two extracts under dis- 
cussion here. There is similarity of overall syncritic form since both are 
constructed as dual figure-ground relationships: a primary foreground 
figure is profiled against a background consisting of a subsidiary fig- 
ure-ground relationship between a secondary figure and the less mo- 
tivic accompanimental strands. This observation is important as a style 
indicator. It tells us we're not hearing contrapuntal polyphony, hymnal 
homophony, heterophony, cross rhythm or hocketing: none of those 
types of syncrisis are similar to that shared by Kojak and Fernando; nor 
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do the social, cultural or historical connotations of those other types of 
syncrisis resemble those of our two examples. That is, however, about 
as much as they do have in common. Their differences are more strik- 
ing. Just five of those differences should give a good enough idea of 
how decisive different parameters of musical expression, the strands 
they form and the syncrisis formed by those strands, can all be to the 
production of the connotative sorts of meaning set out in Tables 12-6 
and 12-7.130 

[1] Kojak runs at a higher tempo than Fernando (132 v. 96 bpm) and has 
a higher constant surface rate (528 v. 192 npm). [2] It's consistently loud 
and its accompanimental motor a perpetuum mobile, while accompa- 
niment to the verse sections of Fernando contains very little audible 
movement. [3] Kojak sounds heavier because it has a strong, loud, ongo- 
ing bass line, audible during 100% of the theme's total running time. 
The Fernando extract does not: its bass line is very light (the 'tiptoe 
bass')l3i and consists of very short rising motifs heard during 50% of 
the verse and 0% of the intro. [4] The two primary figures cover roughly 
the same pitch range in the middle of the piano keyboard but while that 
pitch range is high for Kojak's horns it's a comfortable register for an alto 
voice like that of Abba's Frida. [5] All main melodic phrases in Kojak rise 
abruptly to the homs' high register and stay there (effort and urgency), 
while those of Fernando' s verses proceed entirely by simple single-pitch 
steps (conjunct motion), the longer phrases descending to a final pitch 
significantly lower than their departure point (less effort, more re- 
laxed). To cut a long story short, the main part of the Kojak theme exhib- 
its a greater degree of density, multiplicity, energy and activity than the 
Fernando museme stack. Those factors are key elements in the produc- 
tion of semiotic differences between the two. 


130. Among other differences underpinning connotative difference between the two 
extracts are periodicity, overall pitch range, tonal idiom and instrumental/vocal/ 
timbral/registral assignment of parts (Tagg, 2000a: 147-244; 2000b: 26-65). 

131. 'Tiptoe bass': see Tagg (2000b: 41-42). 
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Losing layers in the fade-out 

As layers and strands are removed from a museme stack it will by def- 
inition exhibit less multiplicity and eventually less density. More im- 
portantly, if we remove strands resembling a human utterance in terms 
of duration, register, pitch profile, and surface rate, the music's identifi- 
able figures and gestures will disappear until we're left with just single 
notes far above or far below the range of a human voice. This emptying 
of mid-range pitches from a museme stack is sometimes used to great 
effect in film underscore. It can be quite disconcerting to be left alone 
with just a doomsday megadrone, 132 or an ongoing, unvaried single 
screech, or both of them, because there is nobody and no hody 'there' to 
keep the listener company between those extreme pitch poles. Less dis- 
concerting but just as strange are those ethereal passages of music in 
which pleasant, smoothly overlapping sonorities ascend softly and 
calmly from the registral realm of the human voice, gradually fading 
higher and higher into the blissful nothingness of the great blue yonder, 
like a peacefully contented out-of-body experience. 

That seems like a good way to lay this long chapter to rest . 133 

Summary in ten points 

[1] Syncrisis is the 'now sound' aspect of musical form. It's intensional 
rather than extensional, synchronic rather than diachronic, 'vertical' 
rather than 'horizontal'. It entails the combination of different materials 
(as explained in terms of the parameters of musical expression in Chap- 
ters 8, 9 and 10) into a whole containable within the limits of the ex- 
tended present. 

[2] Syncrisis can also be structurally understood in terms of participants, 
strands and layers (pp. 446-449) and semiotically in terms of scenes with 
particular combinations of physical, spatial, textural, kinetic, ethnic 
and social traits. 


132. For explanation o£ the doomsday megadrone, see footnote 80, p. 337 

133. I've never had an out-of-body experience nor ever used hallucinogenic substances. 
I'm just trying to extend and expand on how I'm affected by passages like the last 
20" of the third movement in Bartók's fourth string quartet (1928). 
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[3] Density, sparsity, multiplicity and singularity are useful ways of un- 
derstanding the character of musical syncrisis. 

[4] The melody-accompaniment dualism is the most common syncritic 
paradigm in Western music. Since its emergence coincides with the rise 
of bourgeois notions of the individual, including its expression in reli- 
gion (p. 452 ff.) and the visual arts (figure/ground, pp. 421-432), it can 
be seen as a model of monocentric musical socialisation (pp. 427, 433). 

[5] ff melody-accompaniment syncrisis involves more than one figure 
(it cannot involve more than one ground), relations between figures 
(e.g. equal, primary and secondary), as well between figure[s] and 
ground need to be made clear (pp. 475-481). 

[6] Intros are useful in the semiotic analysis of many types of popular 
music because you can hear the underlying substance of the music 
without being distracted by its tune or lyrics. 

[7] Different patterns of interaction between music-making participants 
can be heard to correspond with different socialisation pattems in the 
culture at large of which the music is a part. 

[8] European contrapuntal polyphony (pp. 430-432, 454-456), heavy 
metal (pp. 433-444), electronic dance music (pp. 442-446), Sub-Saharan 
cross rhythm (pp. 457-463) and funk grooves (pp. 465-467) all exem- 
plify different types of syncrisis and syncritic meaning. 

[9] Solo, unison, heterophony, homophony, counterpoint, antiphony 
and responsoriality are all important determinants of different types of 
syncrisis (pp. 449-456, 470-477). 

[10] Group-type manifestations like the rock band or symphony or- 
chestra can act as icons of extramusical group formations (social ana- 
phones). Group-type manifestations also function indexically by con- 
noting genre-specific codes associated with the stylistic traits of the 
music made by the ensemble type in question (pp. 467-470). 
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13. A simple sign typology 

This chapter summarises basic ways in which musical structures relate 
to what they can be seen to elicit by way of response. At least that is 
how this sign typology came into being. Its rationale is easiest to grasp 
by considering a concrete example. 

The second of the Ten Little Title Tunes (TLTT) tested on 607 respondents 
was a cover version of a TV Westem theme —The Virginian d Common 
responses to that piece were ACROSS, broad expanses (incl. panorama, 
OPEN PLAINS, PRAIRIE), COWBOY, HERO, HORSE, RIDING, TOWARDS, TV and, 
of course, Western. Those VVAs fall into two main categories: [1] Ad- 
venture, TV and Western; [2] HERO RIDING ACROSS OPEN LANDSCAPE. 
The first category consists of narrative genre responses, while the sec- 
ond — a hero riding ACROSS open landscape towards some destina- 
tion or other— consists of VVAs that might just as well apply to a 
Hungarian galloping across the Puszta in 1241 as to a cowboy riding 
the range in 1881. 1 2 A lone hero dashing across wide-open spaces on 
horseback is kinetically and spatially, not geoculturally or historically, 
specific and music for such scenes would typically include pattems of 
sonic movement suggesting horse riding rather than skating or caress- 
ing, an individual rather than a gang, plains rather than streets, speed 
rather than calm, etc. Indeed, HORSES, RIDING and some sort of OPEN 
landscape were, in addition to Western, The Virginian's most common 
VVAs while other Westem narrative tropes were absent. There were no 
wagon trains, no unshaven villains terrorising the townsfolk, no U.S. 
cavalry, no pow-wows or wigwams, no bar room brawls, no Mexican 
bandits, no buggy rides, no shoot-outs on main street, and no horses 
being serenaded by the light of a camp fire. The Virginian's respondents 
clearly heard a particular type of Westem. Some of the musical struc- 
tures signalling that particularity were indicative of a particular musi- 

1. Faith ($ 1962). For analysis procedures in TLTT, see p. 17 and p.209,ff. 

2. Hungary was invaded by Mongols in 1241. 1881 was in the heyday of the cattle driv- 
ing from Texas up to the railheads in Kansas. For musical galloping, see p.509. 
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cal style (style indicators) while others were more kinetic and spatial 
(kinetic anaphones). Such distinctions were useful in trying to determine 
which musical elements in the piece were more likely to connect with 
which responses. 

The simple sign typology that follows has two complementary uses. [1] 
It facilitates, as just suggested, consideration of the ways in which cer- 
tain responses to the music relate to certain sounds in the analysis ob- 
ject (AO). [2] It can help in the formulation of hypotheses about the 
connotations of the musical structures under analysis. 


Table 13-1. Sign typology: basic overview 


Sign types 

page 

Minimal description 

Ana- 

phone 

sonic 

487 

similarity to paramusical sound 

tactile 

494 

similarity to paramusical perception of touch 

kinetic or 
spatial 

498 

similarity to paramusical movement 
and/or paramusical space 

composite 

509 

similarity using several modes of perception 

social 

514 

similarity to size and type of (social) group 

Diatax- 

eme 

episodic 

determinant 

515 

structural elements determining the division 
of music into distinct episodes or sections 

episodic 

marker 

516 

short processual structure signalling temporal 
position or relative importance of events 

diataxis 

522 

overall patterning of sections (episodes) 
into one process or set of processes 

Style 

flag 

style 

indicator 

523 

aspects of musical structuration indicating the 
'home' style of the music in question 

genre 

synecdoche 

524 

pars pro toto reference to 'foreign' musical style, 
thence to cultural context of that style 


Before explaining and exemplifying each of these sign types it should 
be noted that only two pairs of sign types shown in the table are mutu- 
ally exclusive: [1] genre synecdoches and style indicators; [2] episodic 
determinants and episodic markers. With those exceptions, explained 
later, links between musical structure and VVAs can almost always be 
understood as combinations of any of the sign types just listed, as com- 
posites. That observation also tallies with the qualities of music as a 
mode of cross-domain representation and synaesthesis (p.62,ff.), as 
well as with the importance of considering musemes not so much as 
single entities but rather as layered stacks of meaning (p.235,ff., syncri- 
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sis, Chapter 12). It's also worth flagging up that some sign types —ana- 
phones, episodic markers and genre synecdoches— work at the level of 
musemes and museme stacks while the others — style indicators, epi- 
sodic determinants and form patterns— are meaningful at the level of 
idiom and process. The former are the contents of the latter, so to speak. 

Anaphones 

Anaphone is etymologically analogous to analogy ; but instead of mean- 
ing the 'imitation of existing models... in the formation of words' (ana- 
logy), anaphone means the use ofexisting models in theformation of(mean- 
ingful musical) sounds. Anaphones are in that sense homologous sign 
types and can be thought of in three main categories —sonic, kinetic and 
tactile — depending on which mode of perception — sound, movement 
or touch— is most striking in the link between musical structure and 
paramusical phenomena. That said, anaphones are usually composites 
of sonic, tactile and kinetic perception. 3 

Sonic anaphones 

A SONIC anaphone can be thought of as the musical stylisation of 
sound that exists outside the discourse of music. Such sound can be 
produced by the human body, by animals or by elements and objects in 
the natural or man-made environment. In this section sonic 
anaphones are divided into two principal but overlapping subcatego- 
ries: those produced by the human voice (vocal anaphones) and those 
that aren't (non-vocal). 4 Let's start with the latter. 

3. Since no sound can be produced and no touch felt without movement (energy and 
mass in space), hoth sonic and tactile anaphones should ideally sort under the main 
heading kinetic (p.498,ff.). I've chosen to treat them separately, not because I think 
they aren't interrelated — they most definitely are— but for educational reasons (see 
p. 498,ff). For more on composite anaphones, see p.509,ff. See also the whole of 
Chapter 12 (syncrisis) and the section on museme stacks (pp. 235-237). 

4. Since most non-human mammals have a larynx and can communicate vocally, the 
label 'non-vocal' is, I admit, misleading. Reasons for choosing that label are as fol- 
lows. [1] Birds, frogs, whales and other non-human animals communicate through 
sound but have no vocal chords; their sounds are therefore, strictly speaking, non- 
vocal. [2] As anthropocentric humans we are more likely to group the sounds made 
by, say, frogs and birds (non-vocal) with those of vocal mammals like cows or dogs 
rather than with the vocal sounds we humans make. [3] I could not find a less inade- 
quate label to characterise our anthropocentric notion of voice. 
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Non-vocal anaphones 4 

The babbling brook piano accompaniment in Schubert's Die schóne 
Müllerin (1822), the thunderstorm in Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony 
(1808), the earthquake in Bach's Matthew Passion (1729), William 
Byrd's bells (c. 1600), Daquin's CUCKOO (1735), Messiaien's blackbird 
(1952), Hendrix's B52 BOMBERS (1971), the first MOTORBIKE second of 
Sweet Hitch-Hiker (Creedence, 1971) and The Fools' Psycho Chicken 
(1980) all contain pretty obvious sonic anaphones. 5 However, as Rosing 
(1977) points out, sonograms of Schubert brooks or of Beethoven thun- 
der share very little objectively in common with the real sounds those 
musical stylisations are supposed to represent. Still, that is hardly the 
point because the structural homologies between real and musical 
brooks or between real and musical thunder stem partly from cultural 
convention and social experience, partly from differences in sound 
technology. This dual mechanism explains why Vangelis's sampled 
rain in Soil Festivities (1984) sounds much more like actual rain than 
Beethoven's or, for that matter, any of Eisler's Fourteen Ways ofDescrib- 
ing Rain (1941). 

To put things simply, you may well have a non-vocal sonic anaphone 
on your hands if a musical structure under analysis can be described 
using words of the following type: 

bang, beep, boing, boom, bubble, bump, buzz, chatter, chug, chunter, clang, 
clank, clatter, click, clunk, clip-clop, crack, crackle, crash, creak, crumble, crum- 
ple, crunch, diddle, ding, dong, drip, drop, fizz, fizzle, flutter, grate, grind, 
gush, jangle, jingle, kerplunk, knock, lap, patter, plip, plop, pop, poiv, rat-a-tat, 
rattle, ring, ripple, rumble, rustle, scrape, scratch, shatter, sizzle, slam, slap, 
slosh, smack, smash, smatter, snap, splash, splatter, splutter, squelch, squish, 
swish, sivoosh, throb, thrum, thud, thump, thunder, thzvack, tick-tock, tinkle, 
tintinnabulate, trickle, tzvang, vroom, zvhirr, zvhoosh, whizz. 

5. The Bach earthquake occurs in the continuo part of the recitative 'Und siehe da, der 
Vorhang in Tempel zerrifi in zwei stück' at the words 'und die Erde erbebete'. For 
the guitar distortion = motorbike anaphone, see Tagg (2011a). Psycho Chicken: 
although the clucking of a real (recorded) chicken is heard in breaks, the vast major- 
ity of poultry sound in this recording, largely a parody of Psycho Killer by The Talk- 
ing Heads (1977), is produced on guitar or by the vocalist. 
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Add to that all the sounds emanating from the animal kingdom —bark, 
bleat, chirp, cluck, moo, purr, quack, twitter, whinny, etc.—, plus words that 
can describe both human and non-human sounds —babble, belch, 
breathe, call, choke, chortle, cough, croak, cry,fart, groan, growl, gulp, gurgle, 
hiccup, hiss, howl, hum, moan, murmur, roar, scream, sigh, slobber, snarl, 
sneeze, snivel, splutter, squeak, whisper, whine, whistle, yell, etc. (see 
p.492)— and you may find it easier to identify a non-vocal sonic ana- 
phone somewhere in your analysis object. If not, you will almost cer- 
tainly stumble on some other type of anaphone. 

Vocal anaphones 

Vocal anaphones are those in which the music's melodic and rhythmic 
profile resembles that of speech or other human types of vocal utter- 
ance. Vocal anaphones musically stylise either linguistic rhythm and 
intonation or paralinguistic utterances like sighs and interjections of 
disgust, delight, horror, surprise, relief, contentment and so on. 

Linguistic vocal anaphones 
Transscansions 

Transscansions are the most striking type of linguistic vocal ana- 
phone. They are short wordless motifs whose melodic and rhythmic profile 
closely resembles that ofat least two spoken syllables associated with the music 
in which it occurs. The talking drums of some traditional musics from 
West Africa demonstrate one of the most obvious and consistent uses of 
transscansion but transscansions also abound in contemporary West- 
ern mass media, notably in advertising and title music. 6 The Intel Inside 
jingle provides one familiar example, its four notes echoing the rhyth- 
mic pattern of the four spoken syllables 'Intel inside'. 7 

Transscansions typically serve to highlight and reinforce key words or 
phrases that are sung elsewhere in the same piece of music or that ap- 
pear in its title. They are common in the instrumental intros and outros 
to opera arias, Lieder, oratorio choruses, parlour songs and pop songs, 
where intros pre-empt and outros echo the prosodic profile of words in 

6. Talking drums are common in areas where Akan, Ashanti, Fante, Twi, Hausa, Wolof 
or Yoruba is spoken. They are suited to tonal languages in which pitch variation of 
the same phoneme results in different tonemes conveying different meanings. 
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the vocal line, as in the Hallelujah chorus from Handel's Messiah (1741), 
or Schubert's An die Musik (1816), or Claribel's I Cannot Sing The Old 
Songs (c.1855), or The Beatles' Please Please Me (1963). 7 8 A similar process 
operates when church organists play the first and/or last line of a hymn 
tune to prepare the congregation for what they are about to sing: hear- 
ing the first line of, say, 'O God, our help in ages past' without words 
establishes in advance both tune and words of the hymn 'O God, our 
help in ages past'. 

There are two other sorts of linguistic anaphone. Less striking than 
transscansions, the language identifier and the stock-phrase homology in- 
volve no explicit echoing of actual words and can occur in either vocal 
or instrumental strands of the music. 

Language identifiers 

As its label suggests, the language-identifier involves melodic-rhyth- 
mic motifs characteristic for the prosody ofa particular language. For exam- 
ple, the two-note disyllabic Scotch snap, as in coming, going, body, hit it 
etc., is as typical a rhythmic trait of English or Gaelic as it is uncommon 
in Italian or Spanish, which in their turn feature trisyllabic pattems 

7. The Intel Inside jingle is the subject of an 11-minute analysis clip (SHTagg, 2010b). Six 
other well-known transscansions are: [1] the 3-note/3-syllable IIJ J^ in the theme 
from Superman (Williams, 1978); [2] the 4-note/4-syllable motif in the TV theme for 
The Virginian (Faith, 1962); [3] the 7-note/7-syllable J J J~i /TJ^ for Whose Line is it 
Anyivay ? [4] the /TJ J. of Emmerdale Farm (TLTT: 503-519; Hatch, 1972; HlTagg, 
2010a); [5] the J~J J of Dynasty (Conti, 1981); [6] the TJ T| J. of A Summer Place (Faith, 
1959). Perhaps even the simple J J in the Star Wars theme (Williams, 1977) can be 
heard as a transscansion of the film's title. Just try singing 'So this is Star Wars. won- 
derful Star Wars. glorious Star Wars. that's what it is' to that famous tune! I also 
admit to using transscansions in TV themes ( Samtal; Studio G; Tagg, 1980, 1982) long 
before having to invent a word denoting the practice for teaching purposes. 

8. The Hallelujah chorus intro works like the church organist's hymn intro described 
next in the main text. There are two transscansions in the piano part of Schubert's An 
die Musik, one in the intro, the other in the outro. The intro transscansion prefigures 
the first musical/verbal phrase ('Du holde Kunst' in verse 1), while the outro echoes 
the last few syllables of the vocal part (verse 1: 'in einer befirer Welt entrückt' twice, 
then 'in einer befirer Welt, ’ner befirer Welt, ’ner befirer Welt entrückt'). The intros 
and outros to the Claribel song simply stylise the prosody of 'I cannot sing the old 
songs'. The harmonica intro to Please Please Me pre-empts the song's first line: 'Last 
night I said these words to my girl'. 
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—Miíano, Sevilla, ti amo, tus ojos, te quiero, la notte, mi vida, il mare, la 
playa, etc.— that are much rarer in English or Gaelic. 9 Although ana- 
phonic in that they resemble speech independent of musical discourse, 
the vocal anaphones of language identification also function as style in- 
dicators or genre synecdoches because, by signalling specific speech 
pattems, they can connote the language and culture of which those pat- 
terns are but a small part. 

Stock-phrase homologies 

Stock-phrase homologies also relate to prosodic aspects of speech. 
Like transscansions and language identifiers they are also wordless 
melodic-rhythmic motifs but they neither echo syllables directly associ- 
ated with the piece in which they occur (transscansions), nor do they 
necessarily connote (although they can) any culture through the specific 
prosody of a particular language (language identifiers). As the label 
suggests, stock-phrase homologies are melodic-rhythmic motifs that 
can be heard to resemble the prosody of common verbal statements ut- 
tered with the attitude appropriate to their message. The motif under 
investigation might melodically and rhythmically resemble more a 
short, sharp shut up! or GO TO hell! than a mellifluous I love you be- 
CAUSE YOU understand, dear. Or maybe it sounds more like a flustered 
GET A move on! or leave me alone!, or perhaps a sincere that's SO kind 
OF YOU, or a provocative YOU ain't seen nothing yet. For example, the 
sentence I love you because you understand, dear, as sung by Jim Reeves 
(1964), has exactly the same rhythm, duration and number of syllables 
as I hate you because you make me vomit. Unless comic effect is intended, 
these two isorhythmic and equidurational sentences are unlikely to be 
uttered using the same timbre, intonation, diction or dynamics. 

9. Coming Through The Rye (R Burns, 1969: 664 #560) is veritably littered with Scotch 
snaps ( com in', Jenny, bodv , pettie, coatie), as are most Strathspeys. The rhythm of 
Laland Scots (English) is thought to derive from Gaelic, as, for example in 'S toigh 
leam cruin neag dhonn nam bo (Scottish Trad., I members.fortunecity.co.uk/ga¡dhl¡g/page3c.html| 
[110315].) The Scotch snap is also common in Irish Gaelic, as in the lament Seán Ó 
Duibhir a' Ghleanna ('Sean O'Dwyer of the Glen'; in Amhránleabhar Ógra Eireann, 
Dublin: Folens, 1971). See Scotch Snaps - The Big Picture (75 mins) for more on this 
topic (SHTagg, 2011b). 
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Paralinguistic anaphones 

P aralinguistic anaphones involve the musical stylisation of non-verbal 
vocal expression. Such anaphones can stylise the sounds of, for example: 

babbling, booing, cackling, calling, crying, cheering, giggling, groaning, 
growling, grunting, gurgling, hicupping, howling, laughing, moaning, mum- 
bling, murmuring, muttering, screaming, sighing, slobbering, snarling, sniv- 
elling, squawking, squeaking, squealing, stammering, whimpering, whining, 
whooping, yammering, yawning. 

They can also be heard as resembling the vocal expression, with or 
without words, of states of mind and emotions, such as: 

[1] abandon, ecstasy, extraversion or control, restraint, introversion; [2] 
loneliness, solitude or a sense ofcommunity and belonging; [3] contentment, 
hope, enthusiasm or anger, apathy, irritation, confusion, consternation, de- 
spair, despondency, disinterest, regret; [4] calm, confidence, determination or 
fear, worry, panic, apprehension; [5] delight, appreciation, encouragement, 
happiness or disgust, disdain, grief sadness; [5] relief or tension; [6] surprise 
or shock; and of course [7] pleasure or pain. 

Another way of understanding paralinguistic anaphones is to hear 
them in terms of either the prosody or social function of the type of ut- 
terance they resemble. Are any of the melodic motifs in your AO in any 
way similar to the prosody of any of the following types of speech? 

accusing, agreeing, affirming, announcing, apologising, approving, arguing, 
asking, beseeching, bewailing, cajoling, challenging, chattering, chiding, com- 
plaining, condemning, confiding, confirming, comforting, cursing, declaim- 
ing, denying, disagreeing, encouraging, exhorting, gossiping, negating, 
objecting, ordering, persuading, pleading, praising, praying, preaching, pro- 
voking, ranting, reciting, teasing, taunting, threatening, warning, whining. 

Or perhaps some melodic utterances in your AO may be presented in a 
form that resembles one of these types of speech: 

monologue (incl. monologue intérieure), rumination, discussion, declama- 
tion, conversation, proclamation, question and answer, call and response, open- 
ing line, punchline, comment, (theatrical) aside. 

Vocal anaphones can sometimes also be roughly indicated using inter- 
jections like aahl, aieel, brrr!, eh?, gasp!, groan!, grrr!, gulp!, help!, hm!, ho- 
ho!, huh?, hush!, no!, oh ye s/, oh-ho!, oh no! ooh!, oomph!, ouch!, phew!, 
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phwoah!, sh! sigh!, slurp!, tee-hee!, ugh!, uh-uh!, whoopee!, wow!, yay!, 
yawn!, yee-ha!, yes!, yuck! or zzzz! 10 However, given the connotative pre- 
cision of music, it's often more instructive if you can find words that co- 
herently express the attitude or state of mind stylised in the relevant 
anaphone. Remembering that logogenic precision rarely resembles its 
musogenic counterpart, it's unlikely that the words you find to indicate 
the relevant state of mind will create a stock-phrase homology, let alone 
a transscansion. Concocting lyrics is not the point of the exercise here: 
it's a matter of prosaic verbal precision about musical discourse, not of it. 
That's why it's more useful to hazard interpretative guesses like If only 
THINGS WERE THAT EASY¡, or I'M TOTALLY LOST AND CONFUSED, or NOW 

I'll show you, or even Life may be hard but I'll not be put down than 
to hide behind the convenient truth that music cannot be put into 
words. The aim is not to put music into words but to use words to for- 
mulate a metaphorical or approximate description of what you think 
the music might mean. You will never be able to prove conclusively 
that your interpretation is right but you can at least test its plausibility 
using the approaches presented in chapters 6 and 7. 

The fact that vocal expression, verbal or non-verbal, is intimately re- 
lated to wordless musical statements will be evident to anyone familiar 
with certain types of blues, rock, Country, or with any other type of 
music in which call-and-response patterns are divided between voice 
(the 'call') and instrument (the 'response'). For example, instrumental 
fills between vocal phrases in the musical styles just mentioned are ana- 
phonic in that they suggest conversation: sometimes they seem to 
merely answer the vocal line, while at others they comment and ex- 
pand on what has just been sung. 11 Perhaps even more indicative of 
language's close relationship with melodic lines is the use of wah-wah 

10. For an extraordinarily rich list of comic-book sound verbalisations and explanations 
of the sonic actions they designate, see Parks et al. (2002). 

11. In Matchbox Blues (1927) Blind Lemon Jefferson's guitar fills act as simple but effec- 
tive response to each vocal 'call'. In Jeannie C Riley's Harper Valley PTA (1968) guitar 
fills show increasing involvement (starting after 'mini skirt') in the vocalist's account 
of small town hypocrisy. Mark Knopfler's fills for In The Gallery (Dire Straits, 1978) 
are instrumental madrigalisms so precisely crafted (after 'skating ballerina', working 
in 'clay and stone', 'waves coming to the shore', etc.) that go way beyond the func- 
tion of mere fills or responses; see 'Responsoriality', p. 470, ff. 
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and the talk box in rock music. Instrumental fills and comments, as well 
as the devices just mentioned, all serve in one way or another to make 
an instrumental statement resemble the utterance of a human voice. 12 

Sonic anaphones, non-vocal or vocal, may be the most obvious sort of 
anaphone because they are unimodal (sound representing other sound) 
but they are neither the only nor the most common type of anaphone. 
Transmodal anaphones in which musical sound links with other sen- 
sory modes and domains of representation, notably those of touch and, 
even more importantly, of movement, are central to the semiotics of 
music. 

Tactile anaphones 
Sensuous string pads 

Qne of the most familiar tactile anaphones to Western ears must surely 
be the sound of orchestral strings bowed smoothly and without harsh 
dissonances to produce a slowly moving, continuous, chordal texture. 
Qn synthesisers such sounds are called string pads because they pad 
holes and fill gaps in the music's overall texture. Performed live on a 
group of stringed instruments, string pads are characterised by their 
lack of distinct attack and decay, and by their relatively consistent en- 
velope, all often enhanced by considerable amounts of reverb. 13 This 
sort of sound produces a homogeneous, thick, rich, viscous sonic effect 
and, by haptic synaesthesis, sensations of luxury, comfort and smooth- 
ness. This observation can be substantiated by noting titles and in- 
house descriptions of library music featuring thick (rich, lush) string 
scoring of pleasant harmonies, for example: [1] Lullaby Of The City: 
home, SOFT AND VELVETY, GENTLY FLOWING, QUIET, INTIMATE AND REST- 

12. Wah-WAH was used extensively in jazz using plunger mutes (e.g. Bubber Miley in 
the Duke Ellington Band). Its heyday was that of the wah-wah pedal and its most 
celebrated exponent Jimi Hendrix, as in Voodoo Child (Slight Return) (1968). A talk box 
passes amplified sound through the instrumentalist's mouth that can be shaped to 
form 'words' so that a mixture of vocal and instrumental sound is produced. The 
most notable talk box exponent is probably guitarist Peter Frampton (e.g. 1976). Talk 
boxes should not be confused with vocoders which are often used to make a vocal line 
sound robotic (e.g. Kraftwerk, 1974). 

13. Generous reverb will inevitably drown any eventual crispness of a note's decay. 
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ful; [2] Penthouse Affair: fashions, SWEETly melodic, slightly nostalgic 
but sophisticated, 'dressed in silk and satin'; [3] Amethysts for Esmer- 
alda — rich and dreamy; [4] Girl In Blue — lush, smooth melody; [5] 
Valse Anastasie — romantic, lush; [6] Sequence for Sentimentalists — 
RICH, romantic theme. 14 Viscous string pads have of course also acted 
as sonic emulsifiers in many a voluptuous Hollywood love scene. 15 

SOFT, GENTLE, VELVETY, SILK AND SATIN, LUSH, SMOOTH and RICH all COn- 
note a particular range of tactile sensations to which I added, more pro- 
saically, HOMOGENEOUS, THICK, EMULSIFIED and VISCOUS in efforts to 
concretise the shared physical characteristics of the unctuous aspect of 
the sort of string pad anaphone under review here. OlLY, STICKY and 
GLUTINOUS would admittedly be strange descriptors of the sound, but 
SACCHARINE, SUGARY, SYRUPY, SAPPY, SLUSHY, GOOEY and MUSHY have all 
been used disparagingly to qualify music that listeners find too lush, 
too cloying, sweet or rich. 16 That said, sweet viscosity, musical or oth- 
erwise, cannot be unpleasant per se, as apposite correlatives like JUICY, 
SUCCULENT, creamy, SOFT and smooth clearly suggest. Besides, the 
other tactile aspect of the library music descriptions — the SILK and 
SATIN side of the anaphone — embody lithe delicacy and gently flow- 
ing smoothness as counterbalance to the deeper, thicker and more vis- 
cid aspect of smoothness in the rich string texture. 

14. Examples [1] and [2] are from Background Music for Home Movies (n.d.); [3]-[6] are 
from the collection Boosey & Hawkes Recorded Musicfor Film, Radio & TV (n.d.). 

15. Here are a eight Hollywood examples for sceptical readers: [1] Driscoll and Anne 
kissing on the boat in King Kong (Steiner, 1932); [2] John Wayne proposing to Miss 
Dallas in dvd chapter 12 of Stagecoach (Steiner/Hageman, 1939); [3] Paul 'Shall-We- 
Have-A-Cigarette-On-It?' Henreid and Bette Davis in dvd chapters 17 and 36 oíNow 
Voyager (Steiner, 1942); [4] Barbara Stanwyck as the luscious but lethal Mrs Dietrich- 
son in Double Indemnity (Rózsa, 1944); [5] Lovely Laura from the homonymous film 
(Raksin, 1944); (6) Lara's Theme from Dr Zhivago (Jarre, 1965); (7) Ada's theme ( Tema 
di Ada) for the romantically hedonist embodiment of upper-class feminine chaos in 
dvd chapter 11 of Part 1 of 1900 (Morricone, 1976); (8) The voluptuous pas de deux 
from Khatchaturian's ballet Spartacus (1954) used for the swell of the sea and emo- 
tions in a British soap of the seventies entitled The Onedin Line. 

16. Not to mention the German expression Schmalz (literally = pig fat dripping). Charles 
Parry, composer of Jerusalem ('And did those feet in ancient time'...) is rumoured to 
have used the phrase 'the strawberry jam of music'. See Percy Scholes' Oxford Com- 
panion to Music (1955), cited by Van der Merwe (1989:243). 
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The lighter quality of smooth sheen (SILK AND SATIN) rather than of deep 
viscosity is largely attributable to higher pitch (higher as lighter, less 
heavy, less dark) in terms of fundamental or harmonics. String pads, 
live or synthesised, are characterised by a timbre that is normally rich in 
high harmonics so that notes played in the mid, or even low, register in- 
clude an element of 'shine'. Indeed, expressions like 'shimmering 
strings' and 'silver strings' are so widespread that suggesting synaes- 
thetic links between the sheen of silk or satin and the 'shine' of 'satin 
strings' seems superfluous. 17 The sweetly melodic co-descriptor of the 
SILK and satin piece Penthouse Affair (p.495) hints at another explana- 
tion of the contrast between the silky delicacy and rich viscosity types 
of smoothness: not only is the piece's melody set at a higher (lighter) 
pitch than the average of its accompanying string pad; its legato notes 
also change at a quicker pace than those of the underlying string pad's 
chords so that it can become, as the library music company put it, 
SWEETLY melodic and more gently flowing like Lullaby OfThe City. 

Now, although SOFT, GENTLE, VELVETY, SILK AND SATIN, LUSH, SMOOTH 
and rich all indicate clearly tactile qualities, several of the words just 
used to describe string pad sounds obviously relate to taste — sweet, 
SUGARY, syrupy and creamy, for example. So why are gustatory ana- 
phones absent from this taxonomy? 

The first reason is that most of the taste words used so far have as much 
to do with texture or consistency (creamy, syrupy, juicy, etc.) as with 
taste itself and that those of unquestionably gustatory derivation (typi- 
cally sweet and its opposite numbers SOUR and bitter) are just as often 
used in everyday speech to qualify perception that is non-gustatory, as 
in 'a sweet-natured person', 'a SOUR face', 'a bitter experience', etc. Al- 
though the sweet in the sweetly melodic description of Penthouse Affair 
(p.495) may relate transmodally to the actual taste of sugar, honey or a 
ripe peach, that use of sweet is just as likely to be non-gustatory in the 

17. Google searches 2011-03-17: [1] I "shimmering strings" I 20,300 hits; [2] I "silver strings" I 
244,000; [3] I silk* satin strings +music -bikini -thong -ribbon -panty -knicker* -briefs I >1 million. 
Interestingly, several of the 'satin strings' hits referred me to Nashville pedal-steel 
guitarist Jerry Byrd's 1963 album Saíin Strings OfSteel. It consisted largely of slow, 
smooth ballads executed with frequent slow, smooth glissandi on pedal steel. For 
scientific data on the frequency spectrum of (violins, see Vos et al. (n.d.). 
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sense of 'attractive, pleasant or endearing'. 18 The second reason for ex- 
cluding gustatory — and olfactory— anaphones from the taxonomy is 
that English has far fewer words descriptive of taste — and even less of 
smell— than of non-verbal sound, not to mention vision. 19 This heavy 
reliance on other modes of perception (mainly tactile) to describe taste 
and smell explains why gustatory and olfactory anaphones are less 
useful in the semiotic analysis of music than those relating to sound, 
touch, space, mass and movement. 

Rough and grainy 

At the other end of the tactile spectrum from SMOOTH, RICH, LUSH 
sounds that PAD HOLES, FILL GAPS and FLOW GENTLY are sounds per- 
ceived as ROUGH, COARSE, grainy, uneven, choppy, harsh, bitter, 
SHARP, PIERCING, etc. Excluding the more kinetic than directly tactile 
pair of opposites flowing-CHOPPY, one clear example of rough, grainy 
sound in music is the distorted electric guitar used in some types of 
rock, in particular to produce the power chords of heavy metal. 20 
In a 30-second TV ad from 1986 for an electric shaver, a fully distorted 
power chord on electric guitar, very similar to those heard at the start 
of Money For Nothing (Dire Straits, 1985), accompanies footage of a man 
riding a red Ducati through desert scenery. 21 It includes close-ups of 
spinning bike wheels cross cut with the shaver's rotor blades and shots 

18. Oxford Concise English Dictionary, OUP (1995). 

19. That observation is supported by two pieces of circumstantial evidence. [1] Roget's 
Thesaurus (1989) devotes the following number of pages to words descriptive of the 
different senses: one for smell, two for taste, four for touch, ten for sound and twenty 
for vision. [2] Wine experts have to use an extraordinarily eclectic range of non-gus- 
tatory metaphors to describe taste. According to one oenophile website (winelover- 
spage.com/lexicon/ [110317]), wine can be described as bright, brooding, Chunky, 

CLEAN, CLOAKED, COMPLEX, DARK, DOMINANT, EARTHY, ELUSIVE, FRAGILE, FUNKY, 
HAZY, HOLLOW, LEAN, LEATHERY, MUTED, OPAQUE, PIERCING, PLUMP, PRICKLY, RACY, 
ROBUST, ROUGH, STEELY, STONY, SUBTLE, THIN, VELVETY, VOLATILE, WARM and WOODY. 
Wines can apparently also have ATTACK, backbone and BODY, or remind you of the 
barnyard. It's also interesting to note that the French for cream ofmushroom soup is 
velouté de champignons, where velouté means velvety, i.e. smooth in the sense of thick, 
creamy emulsion. In reality there's no more cream tasting of real cream in cream of 
mushroom soup than there is velvet tasting of velours in a velouté de champignons. 

20. This section is based on the video Buzz, Roar, Click and Crash Hl 5ADH5RB6Qsg [110712] 
Power chords are demonstrated by 'Bob' (from Toronto) using the intro to Black Sab- 
bath's Iron Man (1971) at 09:37 in the video (Tagg, 2011a). 
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of the man's face in the bike's rear-view mirror juxtaposed with close- 
ups of the same guy in his shaving mirror as he attacks some serious 
stubble. We're obviously supposed to equate the typically male activity 
of shaving with the typically male excitement of riding a power bike 
and with a successful rock and roll lifestyle. These visual links rely 
partly on the well-established sonic anaphone rock power chord = MO- 
TOR BIKE, but in reality the shaver sounds much lighter (mid-range, low- 
volume buzz), much less powerful than the bike (full-throated roar). 22 
That obvious incongruity is counteracted in two ways: [1] a commonal- 
ity of maleness between shaving and power-bike riding is taken as 
read; [2] the distorted guitar timbre works not only as a sonic anaphone 
for the bike but also as a tactile anaphone reminiscent of the not alto- 
gether unpleasant abrasive sandpaper sound and scratchy, tingling 
sensation of shaving. After all, both dzzzz (shaver buzz) and GRRRR 
(bike vroom) have more in common, both in terms of touch and sound, 
with each other than they do with, say, babble, bang, clank, clink, 
DING-DONG, EEK, HICCUP, KERRANG, MMMM, OOPS, PATTER, RUSTLE, SIGH, 
SPLASH, SPLUTTER, SWISH, TEE-HEE, TINKLE, UGH Or WHISPER 22 

It's worth noting that tactile anaphones, be they smooth and silky or 
rough and abrasive, usually relate to timbral properties of music and 
that the borders distinguishing them from sonic anaphones are fluid. 
The dividing line between tactile and kinetic anaphones is even fuzzier 
because touch is impossible without movement. 

Kinetic anaphones 

Since neither sound nor touch can exist without movement (energy and 
mass in space), both sonic and tactile anaphones should perhaps have 
been dealt with as subtypes of the kinetic anaphone. 23 Indeed, all as- 
pects of musical structuration stylising anything on a scale running 
from total stasis to frenetic action, are intrinsically kinetic. 24 However, 
since experience has taught me that students find it easier to distin- 

21. The ad was for the Philishave Tracer. It's the object of semiotic analysis in the video 
Buzz, Roar, Click and Crash (Tagg, 2011a; see also footnote 20). 

22. For more detail, see Buzz, Roar, Click and Crash ííl 5ADH5RB6Qsg I [110305]. 

23. See also footnote 3, p. 487. 

24. Hanslick's 'Tonal forms in movement' (ftnt 12, p. 89) is in this sense pretty accurate. 
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guish types of musical semiosis on the basis of different modes of sen- 
sory perception than by considering different combinations of different 
quantities of mass, energy and space, I've persisted in subdividing an- 
aphones into sonic, tactile and kinetic, the latter relating strongly to el- 
ements of visual perception. Of course, this visual aspect does not 
mean that movement has to be seen, as any unsighted person will tell 
you and as any seeing person knows full well, especially if they've ex- 
perienced a storm on the high seas in total darkness. It just means that 
kinetic anaphones are those that are, at least for the seeing, the easiest 
to conceptualise in visual terms. 

Gross-motoric, fine-motoric and holokinetic 

Kinetic anaphones relate closely to at least three of the six domains of 
representation that make up the embodying or combinatory (or 'proto- 
musical') level of representation discussed in chapter 2 (pp. 62-68). 
Those three domains are the gross-motoric, the fine-motoric and the 
'physical'. A very brief recap may be in order here. 

The gross-motoric side of kinetic anaphones is easiest to envisage in 
terms of humans riding, dragging, pushing, pulling, driving, flying, 
walking, running, marching, trudging, skipping etc. along, through, 
round, across, over, to and fro, up and down, in relation to a particular 
environment or from one environment to another. Most types of dance 
contain culturally stylised kinetic anaphones — grooves— appropriate 
to certain types of human body movement. Gross-motoric kinetic ana- 
phones can also be visualised as the movement of animals en masse 
(birds, insects, cattle, etc.) or of objects (machinery, vehicles, trees, com- 
fields, bodies of water, wind, etc.). 25 

The fine-motoric aspect of kinetic anaphones relates to smaller, lighter 
and more delicate types of movement, for example blinking, glittering, 
shimmering, rustling, fluttering, babbling, clicking, tapping, ticking, 
fingering, fiddling, twiddling, dripping, tickling, and so on. 

25. For a musical bee try Rimsky Korsakov (1874), for a skylark Vaughan Williams 
(1914), for locusts Morricone (1976a), for B52s Hendrix (1969/71), for a train Honeg- 
ger (1923), for sea swell Debussy (1905) or Satie (1913). 
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The physical domain of representation gives rise to complex kinetic 
anaphones in which different aspects of space are key ingredients and 
which always also contain fine- or gross-motoric elements. These 
anaphones, which can be called holokinetic, are spatio-temporal and in- 
volve the interaction of one or more objects (including bodies) with an- 
other or others, or with a mass. As stated on page 63, 'the physical 
domain covers the ballistics, trajectory and kinetic relationship of a 
body (or bodies, including one's own) to the type of space through 
which it travels (or they travel), or in which it is (or they are) motion- 
less, as well as the relationship of movement between one body (or sev- 
eral bodies) and others in simultaneous movement or stasis'. 

Spatial anaphones 

Spatial anaphones are a subset of holokinetic anaphones that are easy to 
identify. Just as the same piece of live music heard in a hotel lounge 
sounds radically different when performed in a cathedral, the types of 
acoustic space assigned to different tracks in a multi-track recording, or 
to the mix-down as a whole, create virtual acoustic spacejs] in the lis- 
tener's speakers, headphones and actual head. For example, my audio 
software features ready reverb templates allowing me to fake the fol- 
lowing sorts of space: rich hall, wide open hall, concert hall, deep hall, long 
hall, medium hall, warm space, cavernous space, bright corridor, medium 
room, small room, live ambience, warm ambience, metal tank and sewer. I can 
also use different delay settings to create spaces like an empty urban al- 
ley, even to suggest to listeners that they're hearing voices inside their 
own heads. 26 I can apply these effects to one, more or all the tracks I 
record, depending on how I want them to be heard in relation to each 
other and on how I want the overall acoustic space of the recording to 
come across. I can of course also pan different tracks at various points 
to the left, right or centre of the recording and place them towards the 
back or front of the mix; and I can use pitch and EQ to make different 
tracks seem spatially higher or lower. 27 

26. Sony plug-ins used in Acid Pro v6, Sony Vegas v8 and Steinberg WaveLab v6. For a 
simple demonstration of various reverb and other sound treatment effects, visit 
ltagg.org/teaching/soundstuds/sfxexx.html [110712]. 
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Identifying spatial anaphones in a recording lets you determine not 
only the positioning and relative importance of different strands in the 
music. It can also provide insight into the mediation of mood in the mu- 
sic. Do the spaces suggest, for example, something mystical or matter- 
of-fact, intimate or public, general or particular, open or enclosed, ex- 
pansive or crowded, extemal and documentary or internal and psych- 
edelic, an acoustic performance or a sci-fi scene? And how do the 
spaces assigned to different strands of the music relate to each other? 
The following descriptions of two rock/pop recordings illustrate how 
important spatial anaphones and phonographic staging can be in the 
mediation of musical message. 

[1] The lead vocals seem to be a few metres away, together with a me- 
tallic-sounding drumkit, in an acoustic space resembling that of a dis- 
used factory. Guitar fills and synthesised stabs are prmched straight 
into your face from much closer: they're head-splitting! 

(Yes: Owner OfA Lonely Heart, 1983)4)) 28 

[2] A female vocalist yells from what sounds like the far end of a very 
long corridor. Closer by, life seems to move on inexorably with smooth 
but rather ominous or lugubrious synth pad patterns and an insistently 
tinny bell sound. (Massive Attack: Unfinished Sympathy, 1991)4>)) 28 

Other kinetic anaphones, like those of the vocal and instrumental tracks 
just alluded to, move inside (or can move in and out of) such varied 
constellations of acoustic space. Such movement can be fast or slow, 
hectic or serene, jerky or smooth, regular or irregular, oscillatory or uni- 
directional, sudden or gradual, repeated or varied, wavy or jagged, cir- 
cular or angular, or relatively motionless. 29 The movement, or lack of it, 
can occur in a wide open or tightly closed space that objects or beings 
can enter or leave in various ways, or in which they can remain. Music 

27. Stereo panning and volume + EQ create a two-dimensional impression (left-right, 
front-back) in front of the listener. Surround sound (Dolby 5.1) extends that dimen- 
sionality to include left, right and centre behind, as well as in front of, the listener. 
For explanation of the third dimension in musical space (high and low), see p.274,ff. 
For explanation of sonic figure and ground, see chapter 8, p.000 ff. 

28. Descriptions based on notes from popular music analysis seminar discussions in 
Liverpool during the 1990s. For detailed treatment of 'vocal staging', see Lacasse 
(2000, passim); see also 'Space' in chapter 8, pp. 298-303. 

29. Musical stasis can only ever be relative, never total or absolute. 
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is eminently suited to representing perception of all such aspects of 
movement through combinations of kinetic anaphones. The notion of 
gestural interconversion, explained next, should shed a little more light 
on this matter. 

Gestural interconversion 

Diligent readers will recall the Austria and shampoo episode in chap- 
ter 5 (p. 167, ff.), featuring the Timotei shampoo advert and the theme 
song from The Sound of Music. I insisted that Austria and shampoo 
were musogenically the 'same thing', arguing that point on the basis of 
two facts: [1] that the Austria mentioned by respondents was not any 
old Austria but that of the Julie Andrews character in a long dress as 
she strolls, arms outstretched, through a grassy summer meadow 
against the backdrop of distant hills which, she proclaims in song, are 
'alive with the sound of music'; [2] that the shampoo in question was 
not so much a plastic bottle containing viscose liquid applied to the 
scalp in the intimacy of a shower cabin as the Timotei shampoo advert's 
young blonde woman in a long dress sauntering through another sum- 
mer meadow as she gathers wild flowers under the admiring gaze of a 
young man. A very similar type of gestural interconversion is at work 
in both the Austria and the shampoo scene: long flowing dresses, a lei- 
surely walking pace, the potential sensation of summer grass against 
the legs, etc. The gestures immanent in both sets of images share a lot in 
common. So what is gestural interconversion? 30 

Gestural interconversion is a two-way process that relies on anaphonic 
connections between music and phenomena perceived in relation to 
music. Since interconversion means the conversion into each other of 
two entities, gestural interconversion means two-way transfer via a com- 
monality of gesture between, on the one hand, particular sensations 
that seem to be both subjective and internal, and, on the other hand, 
particular external objects (animate or inanimate) in the material world. 
Gestural interconversion entails in other words both the projection of 
an internal sensation via an appropriate gesture on to external phenom- 

30. More extensive accounts of gestural interconversion can be found in TLTT: 253-275 
and in 'Gestural interconversion and connotative precision' (Tagg, 2005a). 
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ena and the intemalisation or appropriation of extemal phenomena 
through the medium of a gesture corresponding in some way to the 
perceived form, shape, movement, grain, density, viscosity, etc. of 
those external phenomena. Of course, different cultures and individu- 
als are liable to exhibit different patterns of gestural interconversion, so 
there can be no universal agreement as to which particular phenomena 
relate via which particular gestures to which particular sensations and 
vice versa. How does this work? Let's start with some hills. 


Fig. 13-1. Profile of the Clwydian range viewed from the Northeast 


Esclusham Mountain 


Moel Famau (554 m) 
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Figure 13-1 shows the outline of Welsh hills visible on a clear day from 
where I used to live in Liverpool. Moel Famau, 31 in the middle, is 35 kil- 
ometres away as the crow flies, and the range stretches 45 km in a 
northwesterly direction from left to right. Apart from the vertical axis 
of Figure 13-1, exaggerated for purposes of clarity, these facts are irref- 
utable. Equally irrefutable is the fact that if you put your hand about 50 
cm in front of you with your fingertips at eye level, you'll find that the 
range of hills measures about 30 cm. 32 You'll also find that it takes 
roughly seven seconds for your fingertips to trace the ups and downs 
of that skyline from left to right. Three complementary types of move- 
ment are involved in completing this gesture: [1] your arm pans gradu- 
ally from left to right; [2] your wrist rocks very slightly to outline the 
vertical contour of each hill and valley; [3] your elbow gently swivels a 
few degrees at each hilltop and valley floor to offset the vertical rocking 
and to ensure fluidity of movement and direction. A two-way process 
of gestural interconversion links the physical characteristics of these 
hills to the human movements just described. In one direction there is 
gestural internalisation from 45 km of external reality to 30 cm of hand 
gesture, quite a smail-scale conversion in terms of map reading 
(1:150,000). In the other direction there is gestural externalisation (pro- 
jection) from hand gesture to hills on a reciprocally large scale. 33 


31. Moel is Welsh for a rounded hill. The Famau in 'Moel Famau' is the mutated plural of 
mam (= mother) and Moel Famau (= 'Mothers Hill') is big and round. 

32. The body measurements used here are those of the author whose height is 185 cm. 
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Figure 13-2 (p. 504) consists of five shots taken from the other side of 
the same range of hills as shown in figure 13-1. A sweep of the hand 
over the hills stretches this time from left (north) to the knoll on the far 
right (south). The scale of gestural projection here is now down to 
1:40,000 because a panoramic 33 cm hand sweep over the hills or under 
the cumulus clouds only covers about 13 km of external reality. 


Fig. 13-2. Dee valley looking eastfrom Plás Berwyn (Llangollen, North Wales) 



Fig. 13-3. Some patterns of undulant gesturality immanent in Fig. 13-2 



Much closer than the hills in the background, at about 25 metres from 
the camera, the tree line presents eight separate waves, all contained 
within one overall descending sweep spanning about 300 metres, or 
33.3 cm at a hand-to-view scale of 1:900. Slightly closer still, at a scale of 
1:600, the foreground terrain descends roughly 200 metres from left to 
right and is contoured by two rounded dips. 34 

Figure 13-4a (p. 505) brings the external objects of gestural interconver- 
sion even closer. Ignoring the distant cordillera, a five-second hand ges- 
ture of 30 cm extending from your chest will trace over a kilometre of 
gently curved shoreline as small waves break towards you and ebb 

33. Since musical gesture, not cartography, is the issue, the interconversion factor 
between the hills and the human gesture is better qualified as large, not small. 

34. Note also that the tree on the far right contains its own double bulge, and that, just to 
its left, a line of other trees in the valley follows the sweep of a long bend in the river. 
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back every seven or eight seconds. Waves are also visible on the sea, as 
are changing areas of shadow and sunlight, both producing smooth 
pattems of movement a few tens of metres away. At least three differ- 
ent scales of gestural interconversion are at work in terms of undula- 
tion and of easy hand movements in this scene: 1:5,000 for the 1.5 km 
curve of the beach, 1:70 for the waves on the sea twenty metres away, 
and 1:20 for the small waves lapping at your feet from a distance of six 
metres. 

Fig. 13-4. (a) Sunny day on a beach in Baja California; (b) unidentified clip art 



You have to zoom in even further to trace the curves of the woman in 
Figure 13-4b. In order to see her in full figure, you'd need to be at a dis- 
tance of about three metres. From that distance, a five-second, thirty- 
centimetre sweep of the arm down the curves, exaggerated by the 
clothing of the day and indicated by arrows, would take you from head 
to toe in a few seconds at a scale of about 1:7. The general 'zoom-in' 
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drift of this wavy narrative should be obvious by now. 


Fig. 13-5. Morales (c. 1568): Vir- In Figure 13-5 gestural interconver- 
gin and Child (Prado) s i on zooms in to a scale of 1:3. The Vir- 

gin's head, shoulders and breast are 
now only just over a metre away from 
the viewer, her hands and knees a lit- 
tle less, just out of touching range at 
1:1. In addition to the little round bun- 
dles of baby and breasts, Morales has 
painted his subject with long hair 
(locks on the left, strands on the right), 
and emphasised the arc of her neck 
and shoulders while creating addi- 
tional curvature through folds in the 
smooth and supple material of her 
flowing garments. The Morales Virgin 
is far from the only European female 
subject to be portrayed in such terms. 
Long hair, arc of the neck, body curvature accentuated through expo- 
sure of bare flesh or by choice of suitable fabric etc. are recurrent fea- 
tures in our culture's visual representations of desirable womanhood. 
The 'obvious narrative' here is that an undulant 30-cm hand gesture fit- 
ting the outline of hills and valleys in the distance, or gentle waves on 
the sea or of wind across a cornfield at 100 metres, or the summer foli- 
age of a large elm, oak or lime tree at 30 metres, corresponds to the ac- 
tual length of curves in the adult human body, male or female, for 
example round the back of the head to the neck, round the nape of the 
neck to the shoulders, round the shoulders to the elbow, from the elbow 
round the wrist to the hand and fingers, and so on. What, you may well 
ask, does all this have to do with music? 

As described in the Austria and shampoo section of chapter 5, among 
the most common VVAs provided by 607 respondents on hearing. 
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without visual accompaniment, the first of Ten Little Title Tunes (The 
Dream of Olwen), were, in descending order of frequency: ROMANTIC, 
LOVE, [LONG, GREEN] GRASS (usually a MEADOW), SUMMER, COUNTRY- 
SIDE, SEA, A COUPLE [MAN AND WOMAN], WALKING, SUN, [SAILING] 
BOATS, PASTORAL, FLOWERS, GIRL, WOMAN, FAMILY, WOODS, COAST, 
BEACH, WIND, LAKES, HILLS, GLIDING, FIELDS, CORNFIELD. The same tune 
also scored well above average on connotations like SUMMER, WAVY, 
BECK (CREEK) and RIVER, and it was the only one to elicit the responses 
SLOW MOTION, VALLEYS, ROLLING [HILLS], LONG DRESS, LONG HAIR and, 
of course, the kinetic and tactile aspects of SHAMPOO as displayed in the 
shiny body-of-hair swish captured as stills in figure 13-6. 35 


Fig. 13-6. TV advert for Panténe Pro Plus Shampoo (Canada, 2003) 



The gestural common denominators, both kinetic and tactile, of all 
those waves on the sea, rolling hills and valleys, sandy beaches, trees, 
fields, long hair and dresses can be summarised in six points. [1] Long 
grass, flowers, corn in a field, trees and seas can all s way, undulate, ripple 
and flow. [2] Clouds can float, hills and valleys can roll. [3] Rivers, 
streams, long hair and long dresses can flow. [4] Flowing garments and 
long hair can sway. [5] Human movement filmed in slow motion floats or 
glides. [6] The ideal beach has smooth sand and a gently curving shoreline 
by the waves of the sea. Such observations illustrate thefirst premise of 
gestural interconversion: its shared characteristics do not derivefrom the un- 
mediated objective qualities ofthe phenomena in question butfrom human ges- 
turality, tactility, bodily movement and sensual perception which, within a 
given culture, can be observed as relating to the same objective phenomena — 
hence the waving of corn and of the sea, the swaying of hair and of trees, 
the flowing of loose garments and of rivers, etc. 

35. See p. 168 for other relevant pictures and TLTT: 156-275 for a complete analysis of the 
music and its responses. 
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The second premise of gestural interconversion follows from the first and 
states that it is possible to project the same basic set ofhuman gestures on to 
all matter and objects perceived, in the manner just described, as sharing the 
same general qualities. This premise also assumes that the phenomena in 
question are perceived from particular perspectives, i.e. placed at such 
a distance from the human and viewed at such an angle as to allow a 
particular type of gesture to coincide with the perceived form, shape, 
surface or movement of the phenomena in question. If, as we saw, hills 
and dales are viewed from a distance of ten kilometres, or a cornfield or 
meadow from a hundred metres, or a large tree or waves on the sea 
from twenty, or the full figure of a human from three metres, or 'his/ 
her' head and shoulders from one metre, etc., then the size, proportions 
and trajectory of a viewer's gestures outlining the profile of those phe- 
nomena will be quite similar. 

The third premise is a corollary of the second. Just as the same human 
gesture can be projected on to a set of gesturally compatible extemal 
objects, the same external phenomena can, if perceived from the relevant 
perspective, also be appropriated and internalised through the medium ofges- 
ture. It's this two-way process ofprojection and appropriation through gesture 
which gives rise to the term gestural interconversion. 

To clarify these principles, please note that The Dream ofOIwen clocked 
up no response involving speed, conflict, aggression, crime, asperity, 
fear, emption or disorder, and nothing in the urban, North American, 
darkness, danger, modernity or future-time departments (fig. 13-7, 
p.509). 36 That's because the music featured kinetic anaphones per- 
ceived as wavy, undulating, smooth, curved, swaying, rolling, rip- 
PLING, FLOWING and no sharp, square, angular, rough, sudden or 
choppy sorts of movement or touch. Gestural interconversion is in 
other words useful in semiotic music analysis because by synaestheti- 
cally connecting appropriate gesture with the music it allows us to con- 
cretise the sort of spaces, objects, textures and movements represented 
in sound. Of course, neither hair, hills, waves, fields and trees, nor 
motherboards, skyscrapers, radiators and Nazi phalanxes, are to be 


36. See also table 6-1, p.486, ff. and compare VVA categories 103,111,114, 141, 31, 541 
and 55 with categories 122, 141, 35 and 592. 
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heard literally anywhere in any music, but space and movement medi- 
ated through commonality of gestural interconversion appropriate to 
either of those two sets of extemal objects is most certainly something 
that music can express with considerable force and precision. 

Fig. 13-7. ‘Non-fluid’ (choppy/angular) gestural interconversion: (a) computer 


motherboard; (b) Chicago skyline; (c) radiator; (d) Nazi rally 1938 



Composite anaphones 

As mentioned earlier, the categories and subcategories of this simple 
typology of musical signs are rarely mutually exclusive. The following 
three examples — galloping, stabbing and newscasting— each illus- 
trate how anaphones often combine sonic, tactile and kinetic aspects 
into one single museme stack. 37 

Galloping 

The most common equine anaphone in European and North American 
music for the stage and the moving image must surely be the fast did- 
dle-dum diddle-dum gallop motif heard in such pieces as Rossini's Wil- 
liam Tell overture (1829 — also as tv theme music for The Lone Ranger), 
the signature tune for Bonanza (Livingston, 1959), and Morricone's title 
music for both For a Fezv Dollars More (1965) and The Good, The Bad and 
the Ugly (1966). 38 There may not be much tactility in this popular gallop 


37. Social anaphones are also composites and discussed on page 514. 
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motif but its sonic and kinetic aspects are quite clear. Sonically this did- 
DLE-DUM or GIDDY-UP motif offers only a very approximate stylisation of 
horse hooves hitting the ground in full gallop. That's partly because the 
animal has four, not just three legs: it takes off after its fourth hoof hits 
the ground (on the 'dum' of diddle-dum or diddledy-dum, or on the lit- 
eral UP of GIDDY-UP) for a duration similar to that occupied by the other 
three hooves touching the ground ([a] and [b] propelling into [c] and 
[d] in figure 13-8). Those three, not two, other hooves should logically 
prompt a four-syllable onomatopoeia like diddledy-dum rather than 
the mere three syllables of the popular gallop motif diddle-dum or 
GIDDY-up. The strongest kinetic element in the motif is the group of two 
quick notes — the diddle or giddy— propelling energy towards an ago- 
gic accent at the take-off point — the dum or up. 39 


Fig. 13-8. Gallop: ‘diddle-dum’ ('giddy-up’) or ‘diddledy-dum’? 40 



Stabbing 

Figure 13-9 (p. 511) is a reduction of Herrmann's famous score for the 
shower scene at 0:48:24 in Hitchcock's Psycho (1960). It's included here 
as a textbook example of composite anaphones in action. Of the eight- 
een bars cited in the example, the first twelve consist of 36 equidura- 
tional stabs (8 every 5 seconds at 96 bpm), each played forcefully and 
very loud (sff = sforzando fortissimo) with down-bow strokes ( n ). Such ar- 
ticulation creates strong, sharp, percussive, abrasive and piercing at- 
tacks for each note. Strident harmonic dissonances are added in a 


38. This popular gallop motif in binary metre dominates the last section of the Rossini 
overture (c. 160 bpm) and is cross-faded with horse hoof sounds in The Lone Ranger. It 
is heard throughout the Bonanza theme (c.140 bpm) and first appears in the Morri- 
cone title music examples at 1:41 (1965) and 0:46 (1966) respectively (c. 120 bpm). 

39. Agogic accents are on notes longer than the note[s] preceding it, or that are followed 
by a pause longer than those separating its preceding notes. The CLACK of CLICKETY- 
CLACK is another example of the agogic accent's propulsive properties (p.292,ff.). See 
also the section on propulsive reiterations (p.518,ff). 

40. Photos taken by Edward Muybridge (died 1904), first published in 1887 at Philadel- 
phia; http://commons.wik¡med¡a.org/w¡k¡/F¡le:Muybr¡dge_race_horse_gallop.jpg [110727]. 
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descending pattern so that the simultaneously sounded notes cover not 
just the high pitches heard on their own in bars 1-3 but progressively 
also encompass mid-register dissonances (bars 4-12). 


Fig. 13-9. Herrmann: Showerscene musicfrom Psycho (1960) 



Sonically, the sudden, sharp, repeated notes in high register resemble a 
combination of female screams of terror and the sound of a large knife 
being sharpened. 41 Tactile and kinetic anaphones are richer in this par- 
agon of musical horror: the sharp, piercing, painful dissonances are 
one, the replacement of kheek-kheek [x¡ * !<] (bars 1-12) with the bweep- 
bweep [bwi:p] of bars 13-14 another. The short, sliding bw ( glissando ) of 
those six bweeps is particularly disconcerting because it replaces the 
straight hacking of the first 36 kheeks with a momentary softness of at- 

41. To hear this in action, listen to | 4 )) tagg.org/audio/PsychoShowerAnaphones.mp3| [50"; 110713]. 
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tack (bw instead of kh) at the onset of each stab. That modified attack 
resembles, in terms of both touch and movement, the initial resistance 
offered by the skin just before the knife point plunges into the body. 
Equally unsettling is the addition of progressively lower dissonances in 
bars 4-12, not so much because the hapless Marion slumps gradually 
down to her death as because pain occupies more and more of her en- 
tire body, starting with the high-pitched terror in (her) head register 
and gradually extending to the chest register and abdomen — from 
short, sharp, excruciating pain to more generalised, throbbing and in- 
temal haemorrhaging, so to speak. 

The kinetic anaphone of regularly repeated stabs is also disturbing, 
perhaps surprisingly so, since regularity usually implies predictability 
and because predictability generally implies order rather than chaos. 
However, since Hitchcock's cutting of this scene is itself intentionally 
chaotic and disorientating (frequent and sudden changes of angle in 
jaggedly cut takes, etc.), Herrmann's metronomically repeated disso- 
nant stabs work as a disturbing counterpoint, as an inexorable, almost 
mechanically unstoppable, counterpart to the horror behind the chaos 
and mayhem shown on screen. 

Newscasting 

'Staccato signals of constant information' is how Paul Simon (1986) 
characterised this composite anaphone. 42 He's referring of course to the 
rapid, irregular rhythms of 'news music' that were so widely used 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s as urgency cues identifying TV pro- 
ductions like Sportsnight and Capital Radio News in the UK, like Sport- 
nytt, TV-nytt and Aktuellt in Sweden, like TFl Téléjournal Vingt Heures in 
France; and like This Week, Wall Street Week and The McLaughlin Group 
(world affairs programme) in the USA. 43 

The kinetic aspect of these 'staccato signals of constant information' is 

42. From lyrics of 'Boy In A Bubble' on the Graceland album. 

43. This section is based on the Sporstnight chapter in Tagg & Clarida (2003: 475-501). 
Sportsnight ($ Tony Hatch; BBC, 1973). The other jingles date from the mid-to-late 
1970s, except for This Week (ABC TV, 1988), Wall Street Week (Maryland PBS, 1989) 
and The McLaughlin Group (1989). A very similar motif was used as station identifica- 
tion logo by WINS (news radio) in New York (1988), as well as in a political news 
('WNIX') pastiche lampooning Nixon after Watergate (1972-3?). 
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closely linked to its sonic character. The rhythm of this type of ana- 
phone resembles: [1] the unpredictable patterns of dots and dashes 
heard while sending or receiving Morse code messages, a sound asso- 
ciated with immediacy and urgency since the early days of telegraphy; 
[2] the fast but irregular string of repeated consonants uttered by some- 
one stammering, a sound associated with stress, worry and urgency be- 
cause even individuals who don't normally stutter are more likely to do 
so if under pressure to say something important instantaneously. 
Moreover, the timbre of instruments articulating these rhythms often 
sounds 'mechanical' or 'synthetic', i.e. unlike the normal sound and ut- 
terance of a human voice or of an acoustic instrument stating a melodic 
line. 44 

In terms of touch, this 'news anaphone' bears no trace of anything 
smooth, sweet, rich, soft, velvety, restful, dreamy, lush, fluid, flowing, 
rolling, rounded, wavy, swaying or viscose; but nor is it particularly 
rough, abrasive or eruptive. (Here the lines between touch and move- 
ment are obviously blurred.) Its short, quick notes clearly connect with 
fine-motoric rather than gross-motoric movement, with fingers tap- 
ping, or teeth chattering, rather than bodies bending, arms swirling or 
legs kicking. It more closely resembles rapid twitching, spluttering or 
flickering than babbling, rippling or rustling. It doesn't have enough 
mass (too high, too light) to be square, jerky or angular but it does have 
a certain sharpness: not that of being cut by a knife or razor but of 
something more like running your fingertips down an irregularly peb- 
ble-dashed wall: no sensation of smoothness or fluidity there, just an 
incessant sequence of very small, hard and sharp points. 45 Given also 
the mechanical or synthetic timbre that often carries these motifs and 
given their sonic etymophony (telegraphy, stammering), little wonder 
that these fine-motoric kinetic anaphones (sharply twitching, flicker- 
ing) were also conflated with the stuttering sound of ticker-tape ma- 
chines, with teleprinters and, consequently, considered thoroughly 

44. Synthesised samples o£ acoustic instruments are unlikely to be used in such circum- 
stances. In the pre-synthesiser era xylophones, metalophones or smattering brass 
were used to carry these motifs (TLTT: 475-501). Even the Greenwich mean time sig- 
nal (from World War II) was an 'unnatural', electro-acoustically generated sound. 

45. Pebble dash has too coarse a texture to be truly abrasive like coarse sandpaper. 
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appropriate as urgency cues for newscasting. 46 
Social anaphones 

Some composite anaphones are not merely aggregates of textural, ki- 
netic and spatial features because they also exhibit social traits involving 
the iconic representation ofpatterns ofhuman interaction. 47 These compos- 
ites can be called SOCIAL anaphones. Discussed at some length in chap- 
ter 12 (pp. 446-475) the organisation of different voices, instruments or 
recorded tracks into syncritic forms like unison, heterophony, homoph- 
ony, contrapuntal polyphony, cross rhythm, antiphony, call and re- 
sponse, figure-ground dualism, etc. can be heard as representing 
different types of relationship between individuals, or between an indi- 
vidual and his/her alter ego, or between individuals and their environ- 
ment. We could be hearing a sort of conversation, or an argument, or 
agreement, or the statement of a single individual, or of several, or the 
relationship of an individual to an environment, or the ostensible ab- 
sence of any individual in an environment. We might also be hearing 
everyone 'singing from the same hymn sheet' (performing exactly the 
same thing at the same time), or several people 'saying' basically the 
same thing but each audible as an individual (performing more or less 
the same thing at roughly the same time), or several people 'saying' dif- 
ferent things but still simultaneously part of the same community. Or 
perhaps those individuals or groups of individuals are in conflict with 
each other, or maybe so many different things are being 'said' at the 
same time that the impression is more one of chaos or of a faceless 
crowd than of a collection of mutually distinguishable individuals. Al- 
though only a few concepts can be called upon to denote these social 
anaphones, they are easily perceived and identified if you are aware of 
their existence as a sign type and if you listen out for them in the music 
you're analysing. 48 

46. They are also similar to the gratuitous sound effects added to text displays on com- 
puter screens shown in Hollywood movies, an act of poetic license similar to BBC TV's 
continued use of a teleprinter (with a golf-ball head), long after the arrival of matrix 
dot printers, to show incoming football results (see TLTT: 489). For music and ticker- 
tape machines/teleprinters, see Wall Street Week (TLTT: 493). 

47. Iconic in the semiotic sense (p. 161). We're dealing here with the social domain (p. 64) 
of music as a field of 'Cross-domain representation and synaesthesis' (p. 62, ff.). 
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Diataxemes 

Diataxis is, as we saw at the start of chapter 11, the diachronic, epi- 
sodic, extensional, long-term narrative aspect of form. A diataxeme is 
therefore an identifiable element of meaning relating to the music's epi- 
sodic order of events. There are three types of diataxeme: episodic de- 
TERMINANT, EPISODIC MARKER and OVERALL DIATAXIS. 

Episodic determinants 

Episodic determinants and markers, 49 like most of the sign types pre- 
sented in this chapter, had to be conceptualised because of differences 
in musical semiosis observed in conjunction with the reception test 
data referred to on several previous occasions. 50 To be more precise, 
some pieces in the test battery gave rise to far more episodic associa- 
tions than did others, i.e. to responses like has just, after that, after 
A LONG TIME, ABOUT TO HAPPEN, LEADING TO, AND THEN. How were those 
pieces structurally different from less episodic examples? 

The obvious conclusion was that test pieces featuring more structural 
change were heard as more episodic than those that just 'chugged 
along' recycling the same basic musical material from start to finish. In 
our test tunes we found five main structural factors operative in elicit- 
ing episodic responses: non-recurrent themes, harmonic blur, orches- 
tral change, temporal change and unidirectional sweeps. 51 Most of 
those structural change types are immediate. They put the music in a 
different place, so to speak, with little or no warning: the music changes 
key without preparatory modulation, or gets louder without an intro- 
ductory crescendo, or changes register without a preliminary ascent or 
descent, or changes instrumentation, or melodic contour and rhythm, 
or underlying accompanimental figures, or metre, or tempo, or aural 
staging etc., or several of these all at once. These changes make one sec- 

48. As with all the other sign types, the occurrence of social anaphones in an AO can be 
indicated using unequivocal timecode placement reference (see pp. 256-259). 

49. Similar to the 'boundary marker' in linguistics (Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975). 
Thanks to Kay Richardson, Liverpool, for this observation. 

50. For more on reception tests, see pp.17, ff. and 200, ff. 

51. Tagg & Clarida (2003: 555-562, esp. Table 8-7, p.560). 
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tion of the music sound different to another (e.g. verse chorus, A 
theme <-4 B theme, instrumental vocal, etc.) but are they episodic? 

ff EPISODE, applied to music, means 'a passage containing distinct mate- 
rial' as part of a larger sequence of events, 52 and if that passage lasts 
long enough to establish itself as an episode rather than as a mere 
phrase or event, then the sorts of change just listed are definitely epi- 
sodic. However, such immediate changes do not so much mark episodic 
change as constitute in themselves the actual materials of difference that de- 
termine the existence ofan episode. Such sounds determining the identity 
of one passage as distinct from another are therefore referred to as epi- 
SODIC DETERMINANTS: they are the constituent ingredients of what 
sounds characteristic for the duration of the musical episode in ques- 
tion. 53 They are in a manner of speaking the style indicators of a musi- 
cal section rather than of a whole piece. 

Episodic markers 

Unidimensional markers 

Qne of the five episodic traits mentioned above —the unidirectional 
sweep— differs from the others. Since it does not in itself constitute epi- 
sodic change but rather prepares it or draws attention to it, the unidi- 
rectional sweep does not determine the nature of a musical episode (as 
just defined): it 'is' not the change itself but the structure marking its im- 
minent arrival. Two of the more episodic pieces in the TLTT test battery 
contained this sort of unidirectional sweep. They were melodic figures 
rising quickly — about one second's worth of 'take-off', 'run-up', 
'whoosh', 'scoop', 'swoop', etc.— from mid to high register, at which 
point new melodic material was presented in that higher register. Nei- 
ther figure lasted long enough to become an episodic determinant, nor 
did either of them occur in the material immediately preceding them. 
Since they were short events leading into and drawing attention to ep- 

52. Definition in Concise Oxford Dictionary (1995). 

53. An 8-bar period of 4 metre at 120 bpm (32 beats) lasts 16” and would constitute a typ- 
ical 'episode' (the A or B section) in, say, a brisk 32-bar jazz standard in characteristic 
AABA form. Another example: Abba's Fernando contains three different 'passages 
containing distinct material' (episodes): [1] the instrumental introduction and inter- 
lude; [2] the verses; [3] the refrain sections (see p. 386, ff., esp. fig. 11-1, p. 387). 
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isodic change, not constituting it, they were called episodic markers . 

It's important to understand that an episodic marker has to be unidirec- 
tionál. If a line of music leaps and falls straight back down again 
it's no more than one single event inside an episode; but if it goes in only 
one direction — or 's» and leads into the new register continuing 
from the point of the arrow tip, it marks an episodic change from one 
register to another. 54 The same principle applies to a crescendo (<: from 
quiet to loud) or diminuendo (>: from loud to quiet). If the process is 
unidirectional it can become an episodic marker drawing attention to 
the louder or softer section it prepares; but if it goes 'there and straight 
back' (>*>* or >*✓*; <> or ><) it cannot: it merely draws attention to it- 
self. It's like queuing at the post office. When you see a cashier open a 
new window for service it's an episodic marker (from closed to open), 
as is also closing the window after it's been open for some time. But if 
the cashier opens then immediately closes the window there's no epi- 
sodic marker, just one single (and very annoying) event inside the 'ep- 
isode' of being closed. 

Chord sequences work in similar ways. Some are modulations (short 
chord progressions leading from one key into another), as just before 
the middle-eight ('bridge') section of A Nightingale Sang In Berkeley 
Square or Once In A Wiúle 55 and in so many other jazz standards that the 
device works not only a marker of episodic change (to a new key) but 
also as a style indicator signalling 'this sort of key change is typical for 
jazz standards'. But at other times, as we saw in chapter 8 (p.341 ff.), 
short chord progressions operate as loops, like in the vamp until ready 
introductions to jazz standards or as tonal background to melody and 
riffs in rock and pop music. 56 In addition to its function as style indica- 
tor, vamp until ready can work as an episodic marker when repeated 
at the start of a song because it draws attention to whatever breaks the 

54. It goes without saying that unidirectional sweeps, crescendi or diminuendi don't 
need to be episodic markers. They only acquire that function if they lead into a new 
section or new reprise of a previously heard section of the music. 

55. From Eb to G via Am^ or Cm 6 and D 7 . The two songs are by Sherwin (1939) and 
Edwards (1937) respectively. 

56. For details, see chapters 10-13 ('Chord loops', 'Modal loops' and 'The "Yes We Can" 
chords') in Tagg (2009). A vamp loop runs I-vi-ii or IV-V. 
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repetition in terms of either a different chord sequence or, more com- 
monly, the entrance of the main melodic line. Riffs in pop and rock, on 
the other hand, rarely, if ever, function as episodic markers because 
they are repeated throughout most of either an entire episode or piece 
(as kinetic anaphones), in which case they also act as style indicators . 57 


Propulsive reiteration 

Qne of the most common types of episodic marker is the propulsive reiter- 
ation. It's exemplified in figure 13-10 and shows a stripped-down ver- 
sion of kit patterns you might hear from an extremely rudimentary 
rock drummer during the last two bars (= 8 beats or 4 seconds) of a 
four-bar period running in 4 metre at 120 bpm. 


Fig. 13-10. Diddle-diddle drum fill as propulsive reiteration (episodic marker) 
J = 120 (2 beats per second) 


SECONDS: 
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diddle diddle diddle diddle 
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The diddle-diddle-diddle-diddle on toms packs eight notes into the fi- 
nal second (2 beats) of the period compared to the rate of just two notes 
per second (boom plus thwack) throughout the preceding three sec- 
onds (6 beats). Mid-to-low percussion notes are in other words articu- 
lated four times faster during that final second. Increasing the surface 
rate at the end of a period is a very common device for propelling the 
music towards whatever comes next, be it something new or simply a 
signal that the episode just ending is about to be repeated: it marks the 
end of one episode and the potential start of another. Such propulsion 
can also be generated by an increase in harmonic rhythm (the rate at 
which chords change ), 58 or by introducing a quick one-off scalar figure 
like the unidimensional upward sweep in the two episodic reception 


57. Of course, if the riff is repeated throughout just one episode inside the same piece it 
is also an episodic determinant. 

58. Stepping up the harmonic rhythm is a device used as episodic marker in turnaround 
patterns during bars 11 and 12 in a twelve-bar blues matrix (Tagg, 2009:170-171). 
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test tunes, or by repeating a short motif a few times. 


Repeating a short motif a few times is a very common device for driv- 
ing music forward into whatever comes next. This device, the propulsive 
reiteration exemplified in figure 13-10 (p.518), is a kinetic anaphone also 
known as ready steady go!, sometimes as 1-2-3-GO!, where steady is a 
repetition of ready, where 2 and 3 are repetitions of 1, and where GO! is 
the point towards which the reiteration is propelled. Now, propulsive 
reiteration is a basic element of melodic construction in popular euro- 
classical pieces, in popular song from the Arab World, the British Isles, 
Russia, Scandinavia and elsewhere. 59 However, even though all these 
sorts of reiteration propel movement towards whatever breaks the rep- 
etition, they only become episodic markers when their GO! coincides 
with the start of an episode, old or new. Such episodic markers are 
clearest when the repeated motif is really short, as in the case of the did- 
dle in our diddle diddle diddle diddle (actually a 1-2-3-4-GO!) on page 
518. The six repeated notes leading into the chorus of Abba's Fernando 
(1975) provide another example of propulsive reiteration as episodic 
marker. In that instance, the surface rate of notes in the vocal line does 
not increase: the propulsion is generated by repeating the same note at 
the same pitch at the same surface rate for the six syllables there was 
SOMETHING in the ... producing a three-beat, 1-2-3-GO! anacrusis: (1) 
there was, (2) SOMETHING, (3) IN the (go!)... 60 It's a bit like someone 
saying 'Let me tell you that..., tell you that..., tell you that...' before fi- 
nally reaching 'I love you', 'I hate you' or something else altogether. 

59. For layered ready STEADY GO! propulsions, see the final gallop section of Rossini's 
William Tell Overture (1829) and the first movement of Mozart's Eine kleine Naclit- 
musik (1787), commented in Tagg (2009: 72-73). For propulsive repetition without 
episodic function, see The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies (English trad.), Cockles and Mussels 
(Irish trad.), Midnight In Moscow (Soloviev n.d.), Mameluk (Egyptian trad.), V&rvindar 
friska (Swedish trad.) and Axel F (Faltermeyer, 1984), cited in Tagg (2009: 62-71). 

Even the standard twelve-bar blues matrix uses an extended variant of the READY 
STEADY GO! principle as style indicator. For example: Ready (bars 1-4) I I'm goin' to 
Memphis, baby, to have my ham bone boiled. I STEADY (bars 5-8, repeating 1-4) I 
Yes, I'm goin' to Memphis, baby, to have my ham bone boiled. I GO/ (bars 9-12, 
punch line) I 'Cause those Memphis women done let my lil' ol' ham bone spoil. I 

60. This propulsive museme ('Chorus lead-in') is discussed in Tagg (2000b: 50). 
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Other clear examples of propulsive reiteration are found as repeated 
centrifugal melodic mini-swirls in two popular waltzes: Die Fledermaus 
(J Strauss, 1874) and the Minute Waltz (Chopin, 1847). 61 Their kinetic 
character is more like that of a discus thrower circling on the spot be- 
fore reaching the GO! point of actually hurling the object, less like a pole 
vaulter's run-up to the take-off point. Whatever their kinetic niceties, 
these sorts of reiteration are often called 'lead-ins', 'pick-ups' or, more 
technically, anacruses. Their propulsive quality is anacrustic and they 
gather momentum to arrive at the GO! point with maximum effect. That 
point may be a new section or the start of a reprise, but it can also be the 
final chord or note in a piece (1-2-3-STOp!), because that final sound 
event is always new, given that it can logically occur only once in any 
piece of music. 

Finality markers 

Episodic markers of finality are obvious. The fade-out of a pop song, 
the repeated chords at the end of euroclassical pieces, the virtuosic 
milking of the penultimate chord to end numbers in stadium rock gigs, 
the descending flourish on sitar in a rága performance, the final gong in 
gamelan music, etc. are all episodic markers of finality that are also ar- 
chetypal style indicators. Finality markers can also exist inside the same 
piece of music. These end-of-phrase or end-of-section markers usu- 
ally take the form of melodic, harmonic or rhythmic cadence patterns, 
also often formulaic enough to act as style indicators. 62 

Breaks 

Breaks 63 are also episodic markers. They are often used in pop and 
rock, as well as in jazz and electronic dance music, and can in general 
terms be characterised as follows. A break starts when ongoing accom- 
paniment pattems suddenly stop to give sonic space to, and thereby 


61. Op.64 #1. For more propulsive spinning, see waltz sections in the overture to Die Fle- 
dermaus (J Strauss Jr, 1874; at 03:18 and 07:00 in Karajan version). The French title for 
the Chopin waltz is Valse du petit chien and is said to have been inspired by George 
Sand's small dog chasing its own tail in circles on the balcony. 

62. For typically Arabic, Russian, Scandinavian, Irish and English turns of phrase and 
melodic cadences, please see Tagg (2009: 67-70). 

63. For disambiguation of the term break, see Glossary, p. 583. 
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highlight, whatever occupies them. That 'whatever' can be total musi- 
cal silence (in which case the 'nothing' is important), but it's more likely 
to draw attention to catch phrases in the lyrics, or to the tune's hook 
line, or to the skills of the drummer or of another musician, or to a point 
at which dancers can execute special moves, or freeze on the spot, or 
wave their arms in the air, etc. 64 Obviously, breaks end when the sus- 
pended accompanimental activity is resumed. 

Bridges and tails 

In music for the moving image, episodic markers are often used to 
bring affective clarity to visual narrative that might otherwise seem con- 
fusing or incongruous. These markers are particularly clear in the short 
music cues used as bridges between two scenes of disparate character. 
Imagine an episode of the popular TV soap Dallas (1978-1991) in which 
the scene changes from [a] burly bronzed men in hard hats as they 
struggle to plug an oil rig that has blown to [b] the ice blue satin sheets 
of the blonde prom queen's bedroom as she attends to her recently 
shampooed, conditioned and blow-dried tresses with leisurely legato 
sweeps of a bejewelled hairbrush. Staged in a theatre, there would be a 
scene change giving the audience time to adapt from oil rig to boudoir 
but on TV the cut from one to the other is instantaneous to the point of 
absurdity. A musical bridge lasting a few seconds helps solve this prob- 
lem of narrative incongruity by first very briefly stating something 
compatible with the oil rig scene, for example a chordal stab that is held 
and cross-faded into musical elements compatible with the cossetted 
bedroom, typically a string pad with rich harmonic texture underscor- 
ing a short sexaphone motif. 65 A bridge like that would last no more 
than a few seconds, ending on a sonority without closure that would 
fade, leaving the acoustic space open for dialogue and sound effects. 
Such endings, called tails because they literally tail off into whatever 
follows them, are episodic markers of non-finality. They serve a sort of 

64. Eddie Cochran's Summertime Blues (1958) lasts 1:58 but each verse contains two 
breaks, one for the hook line 'Ain't no cure for the summertime blues', the other for 
the comic authority lines 'No dice, son, you gotta work late', 'You can't use the car 
'cause you didn't work late', 'I'd like to help you, son, but you're too young to vote'. 

65. 'What is Kenny G doing in everyone's bedroom?' is how Ben and Kerry (from Ham- 
ilton, Ontario) lampoon this trope (see SEXAPHONE in Glossary). 
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TO be CONTINUED purpose, typically to bring TV viewers back into the 
narrative after attacks of consumerist propaganda (commercial breaks). 

Diataxis (narrative form patterns) 

As shown in the commutation of order of events in Abba's Fernando, in 
The Beatles' A Day In The Life, as well as in the discussion of cyclical 
processes (pp. 390-403), diataxis (~ narrative form patterns) can con- 
tribute substantially to the meaning of a piece of music. More prosai- 
cally but just as importantly, it's evident from labels like tzvelve-bar 
blues, 32-bar evergreen, strophic ballad, verse-refrain pop song, not to men- 
tion sonata form, that the sorts of diataxis discussed in Chapter 11 are in- 
dicative of particular musical styles and, by extension, of genres to 
which those styles belong. They can in other words act as style flags. 

Style flags 

As its label suggests, this third and final main sign type uses particular 
sounds to identify a particular musical style and often, by connotative 
extension, the cultural genre to which that musical style belongs. 66 
There are two main categories of style flag: those that establish a 'home' 
style or musical idiom — STYLE INDICATORS— and those that refer from 
inside a home style to a 'foreign' style and to the genre associated with 
that style — genre synecdoches. Style flags of both types use different 
combinations of different aspects of duration, rhythm, timbre, tonality, 
spatiality, diataxis, etc. to determine style identity and these combina- 
tions often include structures that simultaneously work as anaphones, 
episodic markers or as both. They let listeners instantaneously know if 
they're hearing 1970s disco rather than zouk, rococo chamber music 
rather than death metal, glitch dub rather than Gregorian plainchant, 
mbaqanga rather than Muzak, an Elizabethan madrigal rather than a 
low-church hymn, a rága performance rather than a romantic pop bal- 
lad, a national anthem rather than a TV detective theme, and so on. 

As already mentioned (p.306,ff.), perhaps the most obvious sort of 
style flag, be it style indicator or genre synecdoche, is instrumental. For 
example, a string quartet (two violins, viola and cello) indicates 'string 

66. Genre and STYLE are used in the senses defined by Fabbri (1982, 2007) and explained 
on pages 266-268. 
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quartet', not 'barbershop quartet' or 'glitch dub', just as the standard 
guitar band line-up (lead, rhythm and bass guitars plus drumkit) indi- 
cates a particular type of rock, not a madrigal group or gamelan ensem- 
ble. Vocal types or mannerisms can also be clearly indicative of musical 
style, for example the lead vocalist and his two or three male backing 
vocalists for doo-wop, or the 'authentic' and 'individual' vocal persona 
cultivated by male singer-songwriters performing serious lyrics. 67 
Of course, tonal vocabulary, rhythmic configurations, volume, diataxis 
and so on are all operative in communicating one style rather than an- 
other. For example, music using only a few chords (rarely inverted) but 
sporting plenty of vocal and instrumental inflection (of particular 
types) might be regarded as indicative of blues rather than of Viennese 
classicism, whereas plenty of different chords (frequently inverted) and 
much less variation in terms of vocal or instrumental inflection might 
be regarded as indicating Viennese classicism rather than blues. 68 

Style indicator 

A style indicator is that type of style flag which contributes to the es- 
tablishment of a ‘home' musical style. Style indicators are in other 
words those aspects of musical structure that state the compositional 
norms and identity of a given style and that tend to be constant for the 
duration of an entire piece. They lay down the basis of the 'home' style 
without which genre synecdoches (discussed next) cannot exist and 
into which the latter must be imported from outside. Apart from the 
sorts of style flag mentioned in the previous two paragraphs, it's worth 
adding that obvious style indicators occur in dance music where char- 
acteristic rhythmic configurations (waltz, tango, twist, samba, etc.) for 
obvious reasons remain constant for the duration of the piece. Episodic 
markers of propulsion and finality can also act as style indicators. It is, 
for example, easy to distinguish between the way in which final ca- 
dences are milked in a euroclassical symphony and in a stadium rock 

67. For the singer-songwriter's vocal 'authenticity' see pp. 373-374. 

68. Chordal inversion occurs when the chord's lowest note is not its root. For example, if 
a C major triad, consisting of C, e and g, has C as its lowest note, the chord is in root 
position; but if e is lowest the chord is in itsfirst inversion and if g is lowest it's the 
chord's second inversion. Inverting tertial chords in pop songs is often used to make 
them sound euroclassical, as in Procol Harum's A Wliiter Shade OfPale (1967). 
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gig. 69 Similarly, a rapidly rising scalar figure (or a Stamitz-style cre- 
scendo, or 'Mannheim rocket') is more likely to provide propulsion in 
a euroclassical symphony than in a rock recording whose propulsive 
episodic markers are more likely to be articulated as a drum fill on toms 
leading to a downbeat cymbal crash and kick drum hit. 

Genre synecdoche 

The second category of style flag is the genre synecdoche [^anr® 
sin'skdakij. Synecdoche means a figure of speech in which a part 
stands for the whole (pars pro toto), as in the expression 'fifty head of 
cattle' meaning fifty entire animals, not just their heads. A musical syn- 
ecdoche is therefore a set of musical structures imported into a musical 
'home' style that refer to another (different, 'foreign', 'alien') musical style 
by citing one or more elements supposed to be typical ofthat 'other' style when 
heard in the context of the 'home' style. 70 By including part ofthe 'other' 
style, the imported sounds allude not only to that other style in its entirety but 
also to the complete genre ofwhich that other musical style is but a part. 

Herrmann's murder music for the shower scene in Psycho (fig. 13-9, p. 
511), played in a concert or radio context to popular music listeners 
who don't recognise the piece, might well be perceived as a genre syn- 
ecdoche. Why? Well, since it sounds more like, say, a Penderecki com- 
position than a Céline Dion recording, it might produce the style 
reference modern art music connoting, as genre synecdoche, avant- 
GARDE ANGST rather than, as composite anaphone, MURDER BY MULTIPLE 
STABBING in a popular HORROR film. 

Genre synecdoches operate in many types of music, not least in well- 
known works from the euroclassical repertoire. I'm thinking here of a 
museme stack consisting of a long held note (drone or pedal point) over 
which a simple melody is played. This museme stack permeates the 
pastoral symphonies fromboth J.S. Bach's Christmas Oratorio (1734) and 
Handel's Messiah (1741), as well as at the start of Beethoven's Pastorál 

69. Final cadences in classical symphonies often repeat the change V-I several times 
before the final tonic chord is sounded. In stadium rock gigs the IV in the final IV-I 
cadence is often extended to give the lead guitarist and drummer space for sus- 
pended (senza misura) virtuosic flourishes before the final tonic. 

70. 'Home STYLE' is discussed under 'Style indicator' (p.523, ff.) 
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Symphony (1808). With its drone and harmonic stasis, this sort of sync- 
risis was out of place in the urbane musical idiom of euroclassical tradi- 
tions which featured no droned instruments but plenty of chord 
changes. That meant it could be used as a device referring from inside 
the euroclassical idiom to 'other' music on the outside, more specifi- 
cally to the music of Europe's (then) contemporary agrarian proletariat. 
That musematic device was in other words not only a style reference 
from inside a 'home' musical style to another on the outside; it also re- 
ferred, by extension and connotation, to the people, a culture and a life- 
style on the outside. That's why those familiar at that time with the 
euroclassical idiom could recognise that other music as 'country', 
'peasant' and 'pastoral'. It's also why Bach and Handel found it handy 
for passages involving 'shepherds keeping watch over their flocks by 
night', and why Beethoven could use it to suggest the 'awakening of 
cheerful feelings upon arriving in the country/ 71 

Unlike anaphones, genre synecdoches connote paramusical semantic 
fields — another place, another time in history, another culture, other 
sorts of people — not by synaesthetic or structural homology, but by 
the intermediary of another ('foreign') musical style. Since the interme- 
diate 'foreign' style is only one part of a larger set of cultural phenom- 
ena (way of life, attitudes, perceived environment, clothing, behaviour, 
etc.) as viewed by the 'home' style's audience, the 'foreign' style acts as 
synecdoche for that larger set of 'foreign' phenomena. Put tersely, 
genre synecdoches contain three stages of semiosis in a connotative 
chain: [1] from certain sounds considered, rightly or wrongly, as typical 
for a 'foreign' musical style to the totality of that same style; [2] from 
that style to the genre of which it's considered to be part; [3] from that 
genre to the rest of the culture of which that 'foreign' style and its con- 
comitant genre are thought to be part. 72 

Much use is made of instrumental or vocal timbre and technique to 
produce genre synecdoches. Among the more stereotypical Western 
notions about the geo-ethnic identity of vocal or instrumental sound, 

71. 'Erwachen heiterer Empfindungen bei der Ankunft auf dem Lande' is the epithet 
provided by Beethoven himself for the first movement of his Pastoral Symphony. 

72. For explanation of connotation and connotative links see pp. 164-166. 
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many of which have been mentioned earlier, are the following twenty 
'equations': [ 1 ] quena flute, panpipes (z ampoñas), charango and bombo 
drum = the Andes ; 73 [2] shakuhachi and koto = Japan; [3] accordéon mu- 
sette = Paris; [4] tin whistle, uileann ['ilsn] pipes and keening ( caoine ) = 
Ireland; [5] Highland pipes, pibroch ( piobaireachd ), Scotch snaps = Scot- 
land ; 74 [ 6 ] steel drums = Trinidad; [7] castanets and flamenco guitar = 
Spain; [ 8 ] mariachi trumpets = Mexico; [9] bouzouki = Greece; [10] bala- 
laika = Russia; [11] ud, ney and darbuka = the Arab world; [12] bottle- 
neck guitar and dobro = the deep rural south of the USA; [13] sitar, 
shenhai, tablas and adult women with 'girlie' voices = India; [14] erhu, 
pipa, qin, sheng, guan and gong = China; [15] gamelan metalophones = 
Indonesia; [16] digeridoo = Aboriginal Australia; [17] women singing 
semitone dyads = Bulgaria; [18] Inuit competitive song ( katajjaq ); [19] 
Mongolian throat singing; [20] Alpine yodelling . 75 

As explained under 'Mode and connotation' (p. 332, ff.), tonal vocabu- 
lary is also used to produce genre synecdoches. Musicians refer to 
blues scales, Gypsy scales, Arab scales (including Hijaz and Kurd), 76 
medieval ecclesiastical modes, 'pseudo-Russian' guitar tuning, Celtic 
pentatonicism, Chinese pentatonicism, and so on. Perhaps the most fa- 
miliar example of a different tonal vocabulary to connote 'others else- 
where', at least to Northem Europeans and North Americans, is the 
genre synecdoche linking the phrygian mode with all things Spanish, 
as in Rimsky-Korsakov's Capriccio Espagnol (1887), Bizet's Carmen (1875) 
and Rodrigo's Concierto de Aranjuez (1940), including Miles Davis's ver- 
sion of the piece on Sketches ofSpain (1959). 77 


73. This 'Andean' synecdoche is discussed in my analysis of Abba's Fernando (1975) in 
FernanAo the Flute (Tagg, 2000b: 29-35). See also p.306 ff. 

74. See Scotch Snaps: the Big Picture Hl 3BQAD5uZsLY [110511] (Tagg, 2011b). 

75. To hear any of these twenty geo-ethnic tropes, just enter the relevant keywords into 
the YouTube or Google search box. Entering I accordéon musette I produced, for exam- 
ple, Orchestre Musette Café de Paris (2009) and Colombo & Murena (2007), while 
|Mongolian throat singing] gave Sundui (2007) and Tuvan (2006), etc. For Bulgarian 
women singing semitone dyads see Tagg (2011e). For the semiotics of yodelling from 
a North American perspective, see Wise (2004). 

76. Hijaz is the region of Saudi Arabia containing Jeddah and Mecca. Kurd denotes a 
tonal vocabulary at one time considered typical for Kurdistan. 

77. The geo-ethnic equation phrygian = Spain (for non-Hispanics) is interesting because 
the phrygian mode was originally typical for Andalucia, not for Spain in general. 
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In addition to the frequent use of tonal vocabulary and vocal or instru- 
mental timbre to connote 'others elsewhere', anaphones of any type can 
in fact also double as genre synecdoches. For example, by importing 
Scotch snaps and pentatonicism into the home style of the euroclassical 
orchestral tradition, Dvorák was able to produce his 'Symphony from 
the New World' (1893): those imports gave his work a convincing fla- 
vour of 'others elsewhere' without radically disrupting the symphonic 
'home' idiom. 78 

Other genre synecdoches occur in pop music. In the verse parts of 
Abba's Fernando (1975), for example, you hear quasi-Andean instru- 
ments and instrumental techniques, irregular periodicity, a sparse bass 
line, military figures on snares but no other part of the drumkit, and vo- 
cal delivery resembling more recited speech than the strophically regu- 
lar pattems of pop song (p. 386 ff.). These devices situate the tune's 
verses in a verbally and musically foreign THERE-AND-THEN that con- 
trasts with the here-and-now home territory of the tune's chomses, 
with their mid-1970s easy-disco backing patterns featuring full drum- 
kit and constant bass riffs, their strophically regular vocal phrases, and 
their overall regular periodicity (4 x 4 = 16 bars). Of course, the 'An- 
dean' elements in Fernando can only be genre synecdoches in the here 
and NOW of Abba's home style; but they would be style indicators in 
the original style and genre context from which they were borrowed: 
Huayno music from Peru, Bolivia or Chile. Whether the style flag is 
genre synecdoche or style indicator all depends on where 'home' is. 

Sometimes a genre synecdoche can become a style indicator if it's re- 
peatedly used over time until it no longer sounds foreign in the home 
style. For example, from originally connoting things like Hawaii and 
SUNSHINE in early styles of Country music in the USA, whining steel 
guitar glissandi gradually became style indicators of mainstream 
Country music and ceased to operate as genre synecdoches connoting 

78. It can also be argued that Dvorák's symphony paved the way for a US-American 
symphonic idiom in various guises such as Gershwin's symphonic jazz, and Holly- 
wood's symphonic scoring of Westems for the big screen. It's interesting to note that 
in 1893, when Dvorák’s New World Symphony was first performed, a newspaper 
interview quoted him saying that 'the music of Africans in the USA bears a remarka- 
ble similarity to the music of Scotland'. For more on this issue see Tagg (2011b). 
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Hawaii or SUNSHINE. Such incorporation of 'foreign' elements into a 
'home' style is of course part and parcel of musical acculturation and of 
semiotic processes in which music's meanings and social functions are 
renegotiated over time from one audience to another under different 
social, cultural and technological conditions. The distinction between 
genre synecdoche and style indicator is in other words useful because 
it lets us discuss musical meaning from a historical perspective. 


So what? 

The aim of this chapter has been to explain some of the ways in which 
musical structures can be related to their perceived meanings, i.e. to 
their connotations, uses and paramusical contexts. In fact that has been 
the aim of this book in general. The obvious question is whether any of 
the previous 528 pages have been of any use. Of course, I'd like to think 
so but there's really only one way of finding out and that's to see if it 
works in everyday practice. That's why the next and final chapter in 
this book is devoted to an account of courses I ran from 1993 to 2010 
about the meanings of the sort of music people in the contemporary ur- 
ban West Music hear more than any other. I mean all that invisible mu- 
sic we hear in conjunction with the moving image. 
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14. Analysing film music 

Invisible music 

About half the music Westemers hear on average every day accompa- 
nies moving images. The vast majority of that music is invisible in the 
sense that we don't see anybody actually making the sounds we hear. 1 
If you also consider music for religious and other ritual functions, for 
the stage, for dancing, on the radio, on smartphones, through speakers 
in bars, cars, cafés, trains, planes, shopping centres etc., it becomes ob- 
vious that most music, not just most music heard in conjunction with 
moving images, is invisible. 2 

If music in everyday life is overwhelmingly invisible for the majority of 
those who hear and use it, it's not unreasonable to ask why music stud- 
ies have been so dominated by visible music making, mostly in terms of 
performance, less commonly (and less visibly) as composition, arrange- 
ment or recording. That anomaly is partly explained in Chapter 3's de- 
construction of the absolute MUSIC aesthetic, but it also relates to 
issues, discussed in Chapter 6, about music education's lopsided con- 
cern for po’iesis at the expense of aesthesis. 3 While it's obvious that mu- 
sic making cannot exist without being able to see and/or feel 'where the 
notes are', the actual music-making process (poiesis) is as a rule visibly 
absent at the moment of musical perception (aesthesis). True, the effects 
of the music may well be tactile and/or visual — dancing, goose pim- 
ples, tears, synaesthetic connotations, etc. — but these aesthesic aspects 
of touch and sight cannot be equated with those involved in music mak- 
ing. It's from this perspective that analysing music used in connection 

1. 120 minutes of music with moving images is a rough estimate (ftnt. 1, p. 35). Music 
programming on TV, music-based games, adverts showing musical performance 
and musical films are all the exception rather than the rule. Invisible music is a term 
borrowed from Austrian twelve-tone and film composer Hanns Jelinek (1968). 

2. In these contexts hearing does not necessarily involve listening. In the theatre, of 

course, music-making is hidden in the orchestra pit under the stage. In churches the 
organist is usually placed in an organ loft or in a similar position out of sight. 
Chapter 3, pp. 115-130; Chapter 6, pp. 196-198. 


3 . 
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with moving images becomes an important field of study, not just be- 
cause music on TV or in films and games reaches our ears and brains 
more than does music from any other source but also because the mu- 
sic's meanings cannot be fully understood without considering other 
events seen and heard at the same time. 4 

Another important reason for studying music and the moving image is 
that it's a subject of equal interest to those with and those without for- 
mal training in music. I say this because although my job was to teach 
in university schools of music, a significant number of students on my 
Music and Moving lmage courses came from subjects like cinema and 
communication studies. This mixture of musos and non-musos on the 
same course has three distinct advantages. 

[1] It rhymes better with the reality of audiovisual production where 
musical experts (composer, music editor, music supervisor, etc.) and 
others (director, producer, etc.) have to collaborate. 

[2] Musos have to learn how to talk about their ideas in ways that non- 
musos can understand and to try and decipher what non-muso collab- 
orators want by way of music. 

[3] Non-musos who want to work in the audiovisual sphere, have to 
rely on their own aesthesic competence in music and leam how to give 
composers and music editors a coherent and comprehensible brief. 5 

These three points further imply that: 

[4] Musos have to leam the rudiments of cinematographic terms and 
practices, while non-musos have to plunge into the weird world of mu- 
sical thought. 

[5] Musos have to leam that music serves other purposes than those ex- 
tolled by their music-making peers, that their art communicates more 

4. Even if it's methodologically necessary, as we'll see, to consider the music separately 
from concurrent audiovisual events in order to establish its own PMFCs independ- 
ent of the specific context under analysis, neither the music nor its PMFCs can be 
understood in the specific audiovisual context without being rejoined to that con- 
text's concurrent audiovisual events 

5. Problems arising from a breakdown in communication between producer and com- 
poser are illustrated towards the end of Chapter 5, p.!86,ff. 
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than just itself, and that visual narrative rarely aligns squarely with 
musical patterns of change, continuation and finality.6 

[ 6 ] Non-musos need to stop pretending they're unmusical and to trust 
their own ears as well as eyes . 6 7 They also need to understand some- 
thing of how musicians tend to think and act and to grasp the potential 
of music's main parameters of expression (Chapters 8-12). 

[7] As shown in Chapter 7 (pp. 256-260), anyone, muso or non-muso, can, 
since the advent of real-time counters, unequivocally designate, to the 
nearest second, any musical structure by referring to the timecode at 
which it starts in a digital recording. Non-muso unfamiliarity with the 
poietic denotors of conventional music theory is in other words no 
longer an excuse for avoiding structural denotation in music. 

[ 8 ] Both musos and non-musos involved in audiovisual production 
need to have realistic notions of what music can and cannot do, and of 
how it can communicate things other than itself . 8 

[9] Both musos and non-musos need to be aware that their own musical 
experience is not necessarily that of their prospective audience. 

Since these nine points derive substantially from teaching experience, 
the rest of this chapter is devoted to explaining key elements in the 
course Music and the Moving Image. Particular attention will be paid to 
the hands-on analysis all students, muso and non-muso alike, have had 
to do by way of coursework. 

Course description 

Music and the Moving Image is the name of a single-semester undergrad- 
uate course I taught between 1993 and 2009. 9 It most recently involved 
thirteen effective teaching weeks of three-hour sessions and an average 
class size of forty-four students (Table 14-1, p.532). 

6. Exceptions: music videos (see p.3,ff.); title sequences (pp. 555-556). 

7. For more on underestimated vernacular competence, see pp. 13,118-120. 

8. These topics are discussed in Chapters 2, 5-7 and 13. 

9. Courses given at the University of Liverpool (1993-2002) and the Université de 
Montréal (2003-2009). Most of this chapter is based on the Montréal period. 
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Table 14-1: Music and the Moving Image course overview 10 


1 

.m. Intro: aims, content, tasks, evaluation, admin., etc. 
flít Discussion of music in two clips (pp. 542-543). 

1. Film music's functions (p.546,ff.). 2. Semiotic analysis method (Ch.5-13). 

•= Cue list and analysis assignment explanations (pp. 559-576). 

2 

tHt Discussion of feature film choices for final assignment (p. 558). 

% T Origins of silent film music in Euro-classical repertoire (p.534,ff.). 

.iii. Explanation of silent film group work (see p. 543, ff.). 

3 

tHt Discussion of feature film choices for final assignment (p. 558). 

~k Group work: silent film and modern rnood category comparison (p. 543, ff.). 

4 

tlft Discussion of feature film choices for final assignment (p. 558). 

Film music during the silent era; arrival of the talkies; click tracks. 
k Group work (continued; p. 543, ff.). 

5 

. 111 . Deadline for choice of feature film to analyse 
★ Silent film group work presentations 1-8 . 

6 

tlft Silent film group work presentations 9-11. 

• ; Final assignment explanations (pp. 559-576). 

7 

•' : 'Classical' Hollywood film scores: Steiner, Tiomkin, Rózsa, etc., etc. 

•■ 'New' styles & stereotypes: cowboys, PIs, men and women in film music. 

8 

• ; Postwar additions to the film music palette: folk, jazz, rock, 'world', etc. 

• ; Digital techniology (incl. SMPTE), synthesisers, etc. 

~k Group supervision of work with cue sheet and graphic score. 

9 

k Feedback sessions 1-3 (plenary) (pp. 562-564). 
k Feedback sessions 4-8 and 9-13 (two classrooms; pp. 562-564) 

10 

★ Feedback sessions 14-21 and 22-29 

11 

★ Feedback sessions 30-37 and 38-44 

12 

★ Overspill for feedback sessions, supervision of final assignment, etc. 

•' : Guest lecture 1: film music composer 

13 

.iil. Deadline: submission of final assignment Cue list and analysis. 

•■ Guest lecture 2: games audio expert 


Music and the Moving Image contains two interrelated elements: [1] the- 
ory and history; [2] analysis. With the exception of the two guest lec- 
tures (weeks 12-13 in Table 14-1), theory and history are mainly dealt 

10. Legenci: ¿¡¡j logistical and administrative; • content delivery in lecture format with 
audiovisual illustration; [3] k content delivery by students (average no. partici- 
pants in Montréal: 44); [4] tHt discussion with at least as much input from students 
as from teaching staff. N.B. This course cannot be delivered to more than 30 stu- 
dents without help from a teaching assistant (thanks to Simon Bertrand, Montréal). 
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with in weeks 1, 2, 4, 7 and 8 while analysis elements occur throughout 
the course, occupying the entirety of sessions 3, 5, 6 and 9-11. The 
course's main theoretical elements are: [1] the functions of film music 
(week 1; p.546, ff.); [2] rudimentary semiotic method for film music 
analysis (week 1, based on Chapters 4-13 in this book); [3] cinemato- 
graphic and film-musical terminology (reading, weeks 1-4; p.552,ff.). 
These elements are introduced in direct connection with audio or audi- 
ovisual examples presented in class. The historical elements are: [1] ori- 
gins of film music (week 2; p. 534, h.); [2] music for silent film, including 
the comparative analysis carried out in groups (weeks 2-6; see 
p.543,ff.); [3] 'classic' Hollywood film scores (week 7); [4] postwar film 
scores (week 8). This aspect of the course includes mandatory historical 
reading, plus obligatory viewing and listening repertoires. 11 

The course focuses mainly on feature film music rather than on music for 
TV or games for the following four practical reasons. 

[1] The feature film has the longest history of any extant type of re- 
corded audiovisual production in which music plays an important 
part. It's also the type of recorded production with which most people 
are most familiar. 

[2] There is more literature of a serious nature about film music than 
about, for example, music for television or computer games. 

[3] Legal recordings of feature films are in general easier to acquire than 
recordings of tv programming, adverts, short films, etc. 

[4] Since video game narrative unfolds according to the skill of individ- 
ual players, its music has to adapt to each player's position in the game 
and to his/her relative speed in reacting to each situation where musical 
change may be appropriate. Since adaptive music conceived for such 
conditions cannot be mapped as fixed sync points on the immutable 
time line of a film or TV production, the composition and analysis of 
games music demand skills and practices that cannot be easily in- 
cluded in a single-semester course containing 'hands-on' elements. 12 

11. For more details see Htagg.org/Teaching/mmi/MusMovImg2010.html (English); 
Htagg.org/udem/musimgmot/musimgmot.htm (frangais). 
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Before the analysis 

History 

A basic history offilm music is included in the course for several reasons. 

[1] Technological developments (cue sheets, click tracks, smpte, time- 
code, etc.) highlight: [i] the centrality of synchronisation in the provi- 
sion of music for the moving image; [ii] radical changes in the 
treatment of relationships between dialogue, sound effects and music 
(from one-channel mono and through-composed scores to multi-chan- 
nel audio mixes, so to speak). 

[2] Studying stylistic change provides insights into how film music's 
range of idioms expands to include sounds appropriate to new sorts of 
popular narrative (Westems, detectives, modern social drama, science 
fiction, stories set in unfamiliar locations, etc.). 13 Style history also gives 
recurrent evidence of the need to use words to refer to music in ways 
that directors and producers, not just musicians, understand (silent 
film music compilations, library music categories, etc.). 

[3] By hearing/viewing and talking about examples from the historical 
repertoire, students learn ways of discussing music and the moving im- 
age that are directly applicable to their analysis work (p.562,ff.). 

Although I cannot, for reasons of space and clarity, discuss the histori- 
cal part of the course in any detail, one period is of particular impor- 
tance to the analysis work that is the main focus of this chapter and to 
the topic of this book in general: the origins of film music. 

Origins offilm music 

Two basic questions arise at the start of any history of film music. [1] 
Why did silent films need music? [2] Why, at least in North America 
and Europe, did music for silent film draw so much on one musical tra- 
dition and so little on others? 


12. Starting in the mid 1990s, I always saved one session for a visiting expert on games 
music, a topic that subsequently became a teaching subject in its own right. For 
more on 'adaptive music' (a.k.a. 'dynamic music'), see Kaae (2008), Geele (2008), 
and the introduction to Collins (2008a and b). 

13. As described next (p.534), film music's stylistic origins are in the late 19th-century 
euroclassical tradition where those narrative genres did not exist. 
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The usual answer to question 1 is that music was used to mask un- 
wanted noise from the projector, from the audience and, in the non- 
soundproofed venues where films were often shown in the early years 
of cinema, from the street outside. This is certainly one feasible expla- 
nation for music being played at films shown in penny arcades, nicke- 
lodeons, fairgrounds and, in general, for cinema as working-class 
entertainment before 1910 or so; but it doesn't explain why the practice 
continued after projectors were boxed off from the auditorium in pic- 
ture houses with a foyer separating the audience from the street out- 
side. While it's possible that the practice may to some extent have 
continued into the 1910s and 1920s out of force of habit, a more likely 
explanation is that seeing just movement without any accompanying 
sound at all is simply unreal. It can even be quite upsetting. Just imag- 
ine a bad dream in which no sound comes out of your mouth even 
though you're yelling at the top of your voice, or in which you're trying 
to run away from a tsunami, an avalanche, a pyroclastic flow or some 
other loud threat you see but cannot hear bearing down on you. 14 Little 
wonder, then, that the Lumiére Brothers' silent short Arrival ofa Train at 
La Ciotat (1895) scared some of the audience, not just because a large lo- 
comotive came towards them in 2D black-and-white but also because it 
approached them without its sound. At the same time, the passengers 
and station staff bustling about on the platform were all silent too, un- 
real, ghostlike and sonically disembodied. 

If you think I'm overstating the case for sound as intrinsic to energy and 
movement please consider the following pieces of circumstantial evi- 
dence: [1] 'what a noise!' translates into Swedish as ‘vilket liv!' which lit- 
erally means 'what a life!' in the sense of 'what a noise and/or 
commotion!', implying that sound, motion and energy are intrinsic to 
life; [2] motion occupies most of the words commotion and emotion, the 
latter linked to being moved by, for example, the sounds of music; [3] 

clamour, uproar, racket and hubbub (sound), as well as agitation, bustle, tu- 

14. Most of us have dreamt something like that at some time. 'If you try to scream, but 
no sound comes out, then it indicates your sense of helplessness and frustration in 
some situation.... Alternatively, your inability to scream may be a form of REM 
paralysis' |dreammoods.com/dreamdict¡onary/s.htm| [101008]. 
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mult and turbulence (motion), are all synonyms for commotion d 5 These 
points might help explain why sound was necessary in the early days of 
cinema but not why the sound should be music. The simple answer is 
that music was cheaper and the only practical alternative at the time. 

Before the general spread of electrically amplified sound technology in 
the late 1920s, dialogue, sound effects and ambience would either have 
had to be recorded and played back without amplification or produced 
live at every showing of every film in every cinema. The latter can be 
ruled out straight away because the amount of staff and equipment re- 
quired to dub dialogue and to convincingly produce an infinite number 
of different sounds was never a financial or logistical option; nor were 
the newfangled 78 rpm audio discs because they had no bass register 
and because playback was unamplified. If the Lumiére brothers' large 
steam locomotive had been shown accompanied by an unamplified 
acoustic recording of the actual sound it had made when shot to cellu- 
loid, the cinema audience might have heard some faint hissing and dis- 
tant clinking but the massive engine's rumbling and clanking would 
have already been filtered out with all the other bass frequencies at the 
recording stage. The visual effect of the approaching locomotive's 
power, size and volume and its presence close to the audience's eyes 
would in other words have been contradicted by their ears. Moreover, 
since multi-channel mixing on to audio tape was not in widespread use 

until much later and stereo uncommon before the 1960s, it was impos- 

sible to aurally stage any scene convincingly so that, for example, the 

'smaller' sounds audible on the La Ciotat station platform when the 

visuals were shot (general bustle, passengers talking, station staff 

15. I£ you're still not convinced, arguing, say, that a snowflake landing and melting on 
the window sill is inaudible, please ask yourself which o£ the tollowing onomato- 
poeias is least inappropriate for that inaudible sound: splash, smash, creek, crack, 
wham, thud, kerrang, ding, dong, plip, plop or pffth [pff00]. Although ding might do as 
sonic counterpart to the tactile sensation of a snowflake landing on your cheek (a bit 
like the ding in the Colgate 'ring of confidence' round your supposedly fresh and 
gleaming teeth), a very quiet pffth is, it seems to me, is the best alternative. If one 
sound rather than another can even be imagined as more or less appropriate than 
another for an inaudible sound, then sound is an inextricable part of perceived 
movement. Besides, as soon as there is movement or friction of an object or objects 
in air or water, waves spread from the point of that movement or friction. 
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shouting, etc.) could be heard in the right place of the audio picture, if 
they were audible at all on the recording. Add to that the fact that selec- 
tive audio focus — recreating the cocktail party effect, making an actor's 
irtner thoughts audible, even a simple voice-over— was out of the 
question and it's clear that the camera's and projector's ability to pro- 
duce a convincing simulacrum of visual reality had no sonic counter- 

part until decades later. And even if none of the technological and 
expressive restrictions just mentioned had applied, film distribution 
companies would have had to include twenty brittle and scratchable 78 
rpm discs with the two or three reels of celluloid they circulated to cin- 
emas for each hour-long film. Such hypothetical 'solutions' would in 
their turn assume that projectors and record turntables ran at a fixed 
rate in every cinema to ensure that sound and image were in sync, a 
technology unavailable before 1926 and which was replaced soon after 
by the more reliable and less cumbersome system of optical soundd 6 
Meanwhile it was music that offered the easiest solution to the silent 
film's dilemma of sonic disembodiment. 

Music could at least temporarily solve the synchronisation problem be- 
cause it has its own logic of temporal and kinetic narrative independent 
of the way in which visual events unfoldd 7 Music's sonic logic can in 
other words override the need to hear the audible counterpart to every 
potentially audible event or situation on film: neither lip-sync-ed 
speech, nor Foleys, nor even the ambient soundscape has to be present 
if music is played. As long as suitable music started on cue in the silent 

16. [1] Hand-cranked projectors and wind-up turntables with spring mechanisms were 
still in wide use until World War I and electrical current was never constant. If a 
record turntable ran at 77 or 79 instead of 78 rpm, sounds would become out of sync 
with picture, resulting in a three-second difference by the end of each three-minute 
disc. Besides, the sound quality of 78 rpm discs used at that time deteriorated 
quickly each time they were played. [2] Obviously, no cinema could possibly house 
enough sounds recorded on 78 rpm discs to service all the films it was likely to 
show and there was no way in which cinema staff could retrieve the right sound for 
the right moment in every film. [3] Warner Brothers' Vitaphone system (a stack of 
electrically recorded 78s played back with amplification on special equipment 
linked to the projector) was first used to sync Axt & Mendoza's music (no dialogue 
or visible musical performance) with the film Don Juan (1926). It was used to sync 
passages containing both dialogue and performance in The Jazz Singer (1927). 

17. Is this aspect of music what Hanslick (p.89) meant by 'tonal forms in movement'? 
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film era, it could be played for the duration of an entire scene until the 
general mood, atmosphere or location changed and different music 
was required. Moreover, since the music was played live, it was by def- 
inition heard in hi-fi, variable enough in volume and adaptable enough 
in all its other parameters of expression to accompany large locomo- 
tives, bustling crowds, pastoral idylls and intimate love scenes. 18 What 
sort of repertoire could silent film musicians draw on to provide such a 
wide range variety of 'suitable musics'? 

A quick glance through any extant cue sheet from the 1910s or any col- 
lection of silent film music from the early 1920s shows that nineteenth- 
century euroclassical music dominates the repertoire. For example, 
Ernó Rapée's Motion Picture Moodsfor Pianists and Organists (1924) con- 
tains 19 pieces by Grieg, 12 by Mendelssohn, 5 each by Beethoven and 
Bizet, 4 by Schubert, another dozen or two by the likes of Brahms, 
Dvorák, Schumann, J. Strauss, Tchaikovsky and Wagner, plus a signifi- 
cant number of pieces in the same vein by less well-known figures. 19 
There are at least three reasons for the dominance of nineteenth-cen- 
tury euroclassical music in the silent film era. 

1. It was, at least in both Europe and North America, the most wide- 
spread and interculturally viable of any musical tradition available 
at the time. 20 

2. It was a musical tradition with well-established practices for use 
together with a wide variety of paramusical forms of expression. 

3. Its use of notation enabled silent film musicians to synchronise 
their performance with what was shown on screen. 

Reasons two and three need sorne elaboration. 

The most obvious 'classical' forerunners to film music are found in op- 
era, ballet and music for the theatre. Here was a living tradition of in- 

18. As shown in the left column of Figure 14-1 (p.544), Railroad, Chase, Chatter, Pastorale 
and Love Themes would have been appropriate categories in Rapée (1924). 

19. Rapée (1924) contains 259 pieces altogether of which 135 are dances, marches or 
location-specific pieces (national anthems, etc.). Music in the euroclassical idiom 
answers for virtually ali the remaining 124 pieces. Other 'known' euroclassical com- 
posers included by Rapée are Delibes, Elgar, Meyerbeer and Waldteufel. 

20. For example, most of the world's national anthems are conceived in the same euro- 
classical idiom (see p.163). 
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visible instrumental music accompanying stage action. It was music 
that could be easily adapted for use with silent film. Tone poems and 
other types of programme music provided another source, as did the 
piano parts of parlour song whose musical ideas had to fit the lyrics. 21 
The euroclassical tradition's popular 'character pieces' were also useful 
since they were explicitly linked to extramusical phenomena and were 
already written for the piano. 22 Moreover, no other repertoire was at 
that time as interculturally viable as music in the euroclassical tradi- 
tion, and no other repertoire had the European tradition's system of 
physically storing essential aspects of its sound — staff notation— so 
that musicians could retrieve and perform a much wider range of mu- 
sic than they could possibly memorise. 

Reason number three — notation as a prerequisite for satisfactory syn- 
chronisation— is even more prosaic. Let's say we need music to cover 
visual footage lasting forty seconds and that we have a suitable musical 
extract occupying 16 bars of 4/4 time (64 beats in all) that sounds good 
played at 92 bpm. Using a metronome and simple arithmetic we can 
calculate the duration of those 16 bars by first converting the tempo of 
92 beats per minute into beats per second [6(R92= 0.652174], then by 
multiplying that figure by the number of beats (64) in our musical ex- 
tract [0.652174x64 = 41.74]. Since 41.74 is almost two seconds too long 
for the 40-second footage we want our music to fit we'll either have to 

21. I'm including Lieder by the likes of Schubert and Schumann under 'parlour song', 
not out of disrespect but because they were also quite popular (see, for example, The 
Golden Treasury ofSong (1903)) and often performed in bourgeois parlours. 

22. [1] Orchestral music for the stage (opera, ballet, incidental music), as well as tone 
poems and other orchestral programme music, had to be rearranged for piano or 
organ, or for much smaller ensembles in most cinemas during the silent film era. 
Played by full orchestra, these types of music did not really come into their own 
until the advent of the talkies. [2] 'Character pieces' is a direct translation of Charak- 
terstücke. They have a long history, exemplified in Stockmeier (1970) and including 
Byrd's 'The Bells',' (My Lady NeveU's Book, 1591), Kuhnau's Biblical Sonatas (e.g. 
David v. Goliath, 1700), and Kauer's Sonata militare (c.1800). Grieg's Lyrical Pieces 
(1867-1901), Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words (1829-1845) and Schumann's 
Kinderszenen (1838) may not be Charakterstücke but they were probably useful in 
Rapée's 1924 collection for 'motion picture pianists and organists' because they were 
originally piano music needing little or no rearrangement for cinematic use. 
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play the piece a little quicker or use simple arithmetic again to calculate 
the right metronome tempo for our 16 bars of music. Dividing the 64 
beats of our piece by the duration (0:40) of the visual extract it has to fit 
(64+40) means we'll need to perform the piece at 1.6 beats per second, 
i.e. at 96 beats per minute (1.6x64) to make our music fit the footage. 23 

This way of aligning musical cues to fit exactly with visual events be- 
came even more important with the advent of the talkies because no 
longer was a single film subjected to as many variations of MUSIC PLUS 
image as there were cinemas. Instead one single product was distrib- 
uted to every cinema and it was obviously desirable that the centrally 
produced combination of music and moving image be as convincingly 
synchronised as possible. It was to this end that the system of click 
tracks, expressed as beats per minute and film frames per click, was de- 
veloped. 24 It was a synchronisation system that remained in use until 
the 1980s. With the exception of music scenes, title sequences and cer- 
tain types of animated film, the fact that music had as a rule to adapt to 
visual events rather than vice versa demanded that its synchronisation 
be planned in the minutest detail. With musical notation as the only vi- 
able editing and storage technology allowing for such planning it's 
hardly surprising that, between roughly 1930 and 1980, film composers 
were almost exclusively classically trained, with advanced skills in or- 
chestration, arrangement, composition and conducting. And that is of 

23. Another example: the 17 bars of silent film music in cut time (2/2 = 34 beats, 4/4 = 68) 
shown as Figure 14-l(p.544) played at 72 bpm (144 in 4/4) would last for 28.33 sec- 
onds. If the footage it needs to fit has a duration of 30 seconds, the tempo will have 
to decrease to 68 bpm (136 bpm in 4/4 time). The basic formula for calculating the 
duration rf of a piece of music is d= b(60/m) where b is the number of beats in the 
music and m its metronome marking (bpm); for calculating bpm (m) from a given 
duration and number of beats the formula is m=60(fc+rf). 

24. Conversion tables for bpm and frames per click can be found as appendices in sev- 
eral books for would-be film composers in the pre-digital era (e.g. Dolan, 1967). For 
example, '10% clix' appears at the top of the score of the Kojak theme (Goldenberg, 
1973). It means that a hole is punched in the soundtrack of the music editor's copy 
every 10% frames (i.e. 4 evenly spaced holes for every 43 frames of film), the same 
as 134 bpm. If b represents beats per minute and fthe number of frames per click, 
and if the frame rate is 24 per second then b=60(24+/)- In Kojak 's case 24+10.75= 
2.23256 and 2.23256x60 = 133.96 (134). 
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course why, in the early days of the talking film, Hollywood head- 
hunted Europeans like Korngold (praised by Mahler), Steiner (pupil of 
Brahms and Mahler) and Tiomkin (pupil of Glazunov) to score films 
like Robin Hood (Komgold, 1938), King Kong (Steiner, 1933) and Lost Ho- 
rizon (Tiomkin, 1937). 

The main lessons to be leamt from this short excursion into the origins 
of film music are: 

1. Unless you're in a vacuum there's no movement without sound. 
Visible movement with no sound can comes across as unrealistic 
and disembodied. 

2. During the silent film era music was the only viable solution to the 
problem of soundless visible movement, not just for technical and 
logistical reasons but also because music's own narrative logic can 
for short periods of time override that of the visuals. 

3. Synchronisation of music's entry, exit or radical alteration with key 
points in the visual narrative, especially with the starts and ends of 
scenes, is essential to the overall narrative credibility of any film. 

4. The nineteenth-century euroclassical tradition was the most viable 
and widely used source for music capable, thanks to staff notation, 
of providing reliable synchronisation with the visuals. It also pro- 
vided the only interculturally viable repertoire of 'invisible' instru- 
mental music with well-established links to visual action. 

5. The fact that film has relied so heavily on music in the euroclassical 
tradition squarely contradicts the notions of ABSOLUTE MUSIC decon- 
structed in Chapter 3. 

Introducing concepts 

Despite the need to explain basic theory and method in the first few 
weeks of the course (the functions of film music and the semiotic anal- 
ysis method in week 1, the origins of film music in week 2, etc.), it's es- 
sential to confront students from the outset with concrete examples of 
music's ability to tell us what the pictures on their own cannot, and to 
start identifying the sort of thing music actually can communicate to 
audiences. It's with this goal in mind that I resort to two well-tried 
'cheap tricks' at the start of the course. 
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Cheap trick no. 1: musical commutation 

As soon as initial administrative tasks are out of the way, I play two 
short clips to the class. The first one consists of the same 30-second vis- 
ual sequence played four times in succession: 25 [i] without any sound 
to allow for a musically 'unbiased' view of the visuals; [ii] with the orig- 
inal music, in this case the pastoral signature tune to an interminable 
UK soap; 25 [iii] a loop from a library music track that sync-ed well with 
the visuals and was characterised by record label staff as OMINOUS and 
AGITATED; [iv] the looped instrumental intro to an up-tempo Deep Pur- 
ple track which sync-ed abominably with the visuals. 26 Students are of- 
ten surprised by the radical difference of narrative between versions [ii] 
and [iii]. What was calm and peaceful in version [ii] comes across as ee- 
rie, desolated and threatening in version [iii]; what was an idyll with- 
out stress turns into the aftermath of a killer virus; what was in version 
[ii] a small car driven by a little old lady at a leisurely pace past the vil- 
lage green to the pretty stone farmhouse on the green hillside becomes 
in version [iii] a serial killer who, driving with an evil grin of determi- 
nation, is transporting human body parts back to his necrophiliac stash 
in the insanitary cellar of his dark, dank isolated hideout. Version [iv], 
the up-tempo rock loop, usually provokes merriment because it's so ob- 
viously inappropriate, not just in terms of the frontal cultural collision 
between its own connotations and those of the visual subject matter it 
accompanies but also in terms of its tempo, its surface rate, its short, 
square periodicity and boisterous bounce, none of which matches the 
long, slow, gliding helicopter sweeps and the smooth, soft cross-fades 
of the visual idiom. The point is that by viewing this clip and by regis- 
tering the differences of narrative caused by differences of music and 
nothing else, attention is drawn to the central importance of synchroni- 
sation and of understanding the potential of music's parameters of ex- 
pression (Chapter 8) in mediating the differences observed. The 

25. Opening titles to a 1975 episode of Emmerdale Farm (Yorkshire TV/Hatch 1972). For 
clip of the material described next, enter I Emmerdale Commutations| in the YouTube 
search box and opt to view the unabridged version (no. 6) listed on screen. 

26. The track we used for the horror commutation was Transcenics 2 (Duncan, n.d.). The 
rock loop is from Rat Bat Blue (Deep Purple, 1973). 
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discussion also provokes the need for a systematic understanding of 
music's various functions in connection with moving images. 

The second 'vvcek-one' example I used during the last few years of 
teaching the course is a six-minute clip (0:06:14 to 0:12:21) from Ameri- 
can Beauty (1999). It exemplifies virtually every film music function in 
the book (see p.546,fh)/ including SOURCE MUSIC that is so much more 
than merely diegetic (0:06:47, at the dinner table), psychological un- 
DERSCORE of considerable poignancy (0:09:13, in the kitchen) and plenty 
of REPRESENTING PLACE and UNDERLINING MOVEMENT (0:10:44) as the An- 
nette Bening character cleans the house she hopes to sell. 27 Unfortu- 
nately, if I start writing about the wealth of meaning mediated in any of 
those three cues, for example about the SUNNY, carefree, CORPORATE 
marimba sounds in relation to the misery of desirable properties (many 
of which are probably now foreclosed) in the soulless suburbs of the 
Great American Dream, I'll never finish this book. 28 

Cheap trick no. 2: the silent film music group assignment 

The second trick is to involve students as early as possible in actual 
coursework. This element of the course, described next, involves access 
to Rapée's Motion Picture Moodsfor Pianists and Organists (1924, see Fig- 
ure 14-1, p.544) in a library with photocopying facilities, dividing the 
class into groups of four, and the participation of at least one notation- 
ally literate keyboard-playing student in each group. This group work, 
called Musical mood comparison between silentfilm and recent feature film, 
runs roughly as follows. 29 

27. The dinner table music is Peggy Lee's 1949 version of 'Bali Ha'i' from South Pacific. 
The other two cues are examples of Thomas Newman's underscore. 'Mental Boy' is 
used in the kitchen scene and 'Bloodless Freak' for cleaning the house. 

28. For explanation of CORPORATE marimba, please watch my edutainment clip Intel 
lnside Analysis (full version) Part 2 at tagg.org/ptavmat.htm#IntelNew [101005], espe- 
cially from 06:15 to 07:12 (also SH4pVMxel9atQ I ). 

29. This project can also be run as is with a musos-only class. It could also work with a 
non-muso students only, as long as silent film footage with its original music 
replaces the sheet music pages from Rapée. In mixed classes I prefer the sheet music 
option because [a] it more closely resembles the music-making practices of 1924; [b] 
it involves musos directly in the production of sound for moving images and 
encourages non-muso participants to treat the musos with some respect. 
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Fig. 14-1. Motion Picture Moods for Pianists and Organists (Rapée, 1924: 10), 
showing mood categories in left margin.30 


Aoroplaae 2 

Band 5 

Battle 10 
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Children 31 
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Agitato No.3 
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Copyrifíht, tBUt : by G. Nrhirmer 


Allegro ag'itato 


ütto Langej' 



Valses lentes 78 
Valses 65 

Doll 129 

Festival 110 

Fire-Fighting 161 
P'uneral 160 

Grotesque 165 

Gruesome 169 

Happiness 202 



Horror 

Humorous 

Hunting 

lmpatience 

Joyfulness 

Love-themes 

Lullabies 

Misterioso 

Monotony 

Music-hox 

National 

Neutral 

Orgies 

Oriental 

Parties 

Passion 

Pastorale 

Pulsating 

Purity 

Quietudc 

Race 

Railroad 

ReligiOSO 

Sadness 

Sea-Storm 

Sinister 

Wedding 

Western 



Each group chooses at least one of the musical mood categories listed in 
Rapée (e.g. children, comedy, love, neutral, pastoral, Western, etc., 
as enumerated on the left of Fig. 14-1) and photocopies the pages of no- 
tation covering that mood (e.g. pp. 10-20 for battle, including Agitato 

30. If Schubert had been alive and had hired a good lawyer he could have sued Langey, 
composer of Agitato no. 3, for plagiarising the piano part in the dramatic song 
Erlkdnig (Schubert, 1814, words by Goethe). 
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no. 3). A group member with some piano skills then either plays repre- 
sentative extracts of the silent film mood live for the other group mem- 
bers or records them to an editable midi or audio file using a piano 
preset and appropriate audio software. Group members then list their 
impressions, paying particular attention to musical structures they con- 
sider typical for their chosen silent film music mood, and noting any- 
thing they find surprising, for example (typically) that HORROR music 
from 1924 doesn't sound very horrific in our ears. 

The second phase of the project entails scouring group members' dvd 
collections in search of music from recent films containing scenes that 
can be characterised using whichever of Rapée's musical mood catego- 
ries was chosen for the project (action, children, COMEDY, love, neu- 
tral, pastoral, Western, etc.). The final stage of preparation involves 
describing the music heard in connection with the relevant scenes in 
the recent films and comparing that with music for scenes labelled in a 
similar way back in 1924. 

This entire group project is presented in class. Group members are ex- 
pected to have managed their own intemal division of labour so that 
the following tasks are distributed equitably: [1] playing and recording 
the pages from Rapée; [2] structural description of music in Rapée; [3] 
stmctural description of music in the 'recent films'; [3] description of 
other audiovisual aspects in the 'recent films'; [4] formulation of com- 
ments and conclusions; [5] organising the presentation in class. Stand- 
ards of presentation usually range from acceptable to excellent, some 
ambitious in their mode of presentation (e.g. commutation of music for 
the same visual footage or vice versa), others more in terms of struc- 
tural detail and conclusions drawn. 

Apart from inevitable comments like 'they only had piano or organ 
back then', this project can produce interesting insights. For example, 
several groups described how recent film-musical notions of CHILDREN 
and LOVE differ from those in circulation in 1924. Another group con- 
cluded that neutral music is never neutral because it has to be dy- 
namic enough to avoid sounding static, and that rnusic neutral in one 
context will inevitably sound culturally specific in another.3l The group 
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work sketched above focuses in other words on musical difference over 
time and on how changes of attitude towards paramusical phenomena 
are expressed in music. It provides essential basic insights to which we 
can refer later in the course when discussing the mediation of ideology 
through film music in relation to, say, Africa, the American dream, 
crime and its detection, death, the English, the jungle, Native Ameri- 
cans, nature itself, peace, war, the Wild West and women. 32 

The two 'cheap tricks' just described don't just kick-start involvement 
in the course by exploiting real issues of musical meaning; nor is the 
sole function of the group work to create a better social environment for 
everyone involved in the course. Both 'tricks' also create a need for get- 
ting to grips with the functions of music in connection with the moving 
image. 

Lissa’s film music functions 

In The Aesthetics of Film Music, Polish musicologist Zofia Lissa (1965: 
115-256) discusses the basic functions of film music. I've freely trans- 
lated and adapted her function labels as shown in Table 14-2 (p.547). 33 

[1] Emphasising movement mainly involves the use of kinetic and tactile 
anaphones (pp.498,ff.), i.e. music relatable to verbs like run, rush, 
stress, bustle, gallop, stroll, drag, push, pull, jump, ascend, climb, de- 
scend, fall, approach, leave, pass [by], relax, wave, sway, swell, shrink, 
spin, fly, hover, caress, hit, stab, cut, stretch, open, close, flicker, stay 
[motionless], and to adverbs like towards, away from, over/across, to- 
and-fro, quickly, slowly, calmly, roughly, smoothly, jerkily and so on. 
The relevant movement may or may not be visible on screen. 

31. 'It's as weird as normality', said one member of one neutral music group: 'it's only 
normal if you're used to it and if you think that's how things are or should be'. 

32. For more on some of these topics, see Nature as a musical mood category (Tagg, 1982b); 

' Universal’ music and the case ofdeath (Tagg, 1993); Tritonal crime and 'music as music' 
(Tagg, 1998b); 'The Virginian: Life, liberty and the US pursuit of happiness' (TLTT: 
277-396); 'Gender in the ten tunes' (TLTT: 667-677); 

33. See Krohn (2008) for a useful summary/review of Lissa (1965). 
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Table 14-2: Lissa's ten basic film music functions 


1. Emphasising movement 

Unterstreichung von Bewgungen 

6. Source music (diegetic) 

Musik in natiirlichen Rolle 

2. Stylisation of real sounds 

Stilisierung realer Geriiusche 

7. Expressing psychological experiences 

Ausdrucksmittel psychischer Erlebnisse 

3. Representing place/space/location 

Representation der dargestellten Raums 

8. Providing empathy 

Grundlage der Entfühling 

4. Representing time (day/history) etc. 

Representation der dargestellten Zeit 

9. Anticipation of subsequent action 

Antizipierung des Handlungsinhalts 

5. Commentary (= 'counterpoint') 

Kommentar 

10. Enhancement and demarcation of 
formal structure 

Musik alsformal einender Faktor 


[2] Stylisation ofreal sounds involves the use of sonic anaphones (p. 487), 
i.e. the stylised musical expression of sounds, actual or potential, in the 
'reality' of the concurrent visual narrative. Sonic anaphones, very com- 
mon in the era of the silent film, in early talkies and in some types of an- 
imated film, have largely been replaced by sound effects (Foleys, 
atmoses, etc.) but it's still possible to hear feature film scores using sonic 
anaphones of machines, screams, sighs, laughter, etc. 

[3] Representing place has two main aspects: [ 3a] mediating a particular 
sense of space irrespective of cultural considerations; [3b] representing 
a culturally defined location. Function 3a is closely linked to function 1 
in that a culturally non-specific space — open, closed, large, small, high, 
low, crowded, empty, indoors, outdoors, etc.— inevitably implies 
movement — large, wide and sweeping gestures as opposed to small, 
cramped and restrained ones, for example. Function 3b usually in- 
volves the use of some sort of style indicator or genre synecdoche to 
connote a culturally generic or specific location. Examples of culturally 
generic locations might range from Westem notions of the tundra via 
pastoral rurality and small market towns to the hubbub of modern 
metropoles, while culturally specific locations are often connoted using 
geo- or ethno-musical stereotypes, for example koto or shakuhachi play- 
ing in traditional modes for rural Japan in bygone days, or accordéon 
musette playing a cheery waltz for proletarian Paris in the inter-war 
years. 
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[4] Representing time has also, like function 3, two aspects: [4a] connot- 
ing a historical period; [4b] suggesting a time of day. Function 4a is 
very similar to 3b, as the phrases 'rural Japan in bygone days' and 
'Paris in the inter-war years' suggest. It also involves the use of some 
sort of archetypal style indicator or genre synecdoche to establish the 
period, for example Gregorian plainchant or a Carmina burana pastiche 
for medieval mystery, non-organic electro-acoustic sounds for some 
types of science fiction. Function 4b, on the other hand, could be easily 
subsumed under function 1 since times of the day tend to link musi- 
cally with types of activity or states of mind seen as typical for the hour 
in question. For example, Respighi's 'The Trevi Fountain at Midday' 
(loud, bustling and bright) is quite different to his 'The Villa Medici 
Fountain at Sunset' (calm, darker) not least in terms of tempo, surface 
rate, register and volume, i.e. in terms of movement, energy and 
space. 34 

[5] Lissa's Comment function, a.k.a. counterpoint, entails the use of music 
to comment upon the images so as to create a distancing effect which, in 
the theatre and according to Brecht, 'prevents the audience from losing 
itself passively and completely in the character created by the actor, 
and which consequently leads the audience to be a consciously critical 
observer'. 35 In the cinema the risk is more likely that viewers/listeners 
become so engrossed in the complete media package with all its well- 
established congruences of sound and vision that they never get the 
chance to 'back off' and reflect on the values of what they hear and see. 
Film-musical comment or counterpoint can be used to create a distancing 
effect by contradicting the connotative sphere of the visuals, as Kubrick 
did at the end of Dr Strangelove (1964), setting Vera Lyrtn's mellifluous 
rendering of We'll Meet Again (1939) to the dropping of doomsday 
bombs. Conversely, the agitated and ominous music used in Cheap 
trick 1 (p.542) to underscore idyllic images of rural bliss always pro- 
vokes basic questions of the type 'what's wrong with this picture?'. In 
both cases the musical comment or counterpoint obliges the audience 
to step back from what they're seeing and to reflect on what's actually 

34. Respighi: Fontane di Roma (1916), see fig. 12-1, p. 420. 

35. 'Distancing effect' is a direct translation of Verfremdungseffekt. The quote is from Bre- 
cht (1964:91), as cited in the Wikipedia entry 'Distancing effect'. 
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happening underneath the visuals. 

[6] Lissa's category Real music situations is usually referred to as source 
music or diegetic music. Source music could be the best term to use for 
three reasons: [i] the real in real music situations is problematic; [ii] source 
is three syllables shorter than diegetic, [iii] source music is what the phe- 
nomenon is called in Hollywood production circles. However, diegetic 
is also a good word because: [i] it's the standard term used by academ- 
ics; [ii] unlike source music it has a useful antonym: non-diegetic , 36 

Diegesis (5if]Yr]aic;) is Greek for 'narrative' (noun) and diegetic qualifies 
anything that belongs, literally or by inference, to the film's narrated 
story, i.e. to the 'reality' supposed or proposed in the film. The term can 
be exemplified as follows: 

• Two adjoining studio sets can represent locations thousands of kilo- 
metres apart in diegetic space. 

• Two or more actors, for example a star and a stunt double, can suc- 
cessively play the same diegetic character. 

Diegetic music simply means music whose source is justified by the 
film's visual narrative (hence the term source music ). Non-diegetic music 
is film music whose source is not motivated within the film's visual nar- 
rative. Most underscore and title music is non-diegetic. 37 

Source music or diegetic music can be thought of as music audible to 
(hearing) characters (if any) in the scene where it occurs. The sounding 
source of the diegetic music may be visible on screen — a marching 
band, a karaoke bar, a parent singing a lullaby, a concert, a church or- 
gan and congregation, etc.— but it might just as well be invisible — a 
car radio, Muzak in an airport or shopping mall, an inconsiderate 
neighbour's sound system on full blast, etc. 

[7] Expressing psychological experiences entails the use of music to com- 

36. A possible third reason is that since sauce and source are pronounced identically 
[so:s] in most variants of UK English, anglophones using no rhotic vowels can avoid 
puns about 'sauce music' (HP, soy, wasabi, béarnaise, tabasco, etc.). 

37. Hitchcock is said to have once remarked how absurd it was to hear a symphony 
orchestra while seeing images of a desert island (non-diegetic music). Bernard Herr- 
mann apparently retorted by asking how the camera crew had got there. I regret 
having lost the source details of this anecdote. 
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municate the affective state of an on-screen character. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, a neutral shot of the heroine reading a letter with an 
expressionless face, normal body posture and without any gestures but 
with horror music as underscore. Only the music tells the audience the 
state of shock or terror she experiences on receiving such bad news. 

[8] Providing empathy involves the use of music to communicate a cer- 
tain set of emotions that may or may not be the same as that supposedly 
experienced by an on-screen character. For example, imagine exactly 
the same scene and same music as in function 7, except that this time it's 
the psychopathic serial killer, not the heroine, we see reading the letter. 
Qnce again the horror music underscore tells us (the audience) that 
something awful is going to happen but in this case the letter brings 
good neivs to its reader, perhaps the opportunity for temporary psycho- 
logical release through the fulfilment of some indescribably perverse 
act of violence. That's not good news for the killer's victims, nor for the 
other people with whom we, the audience, hopefully identify. The hor- 
ror music helps us to empathise with their horror rather than with the 
psychopath's feelings of excitement or relief. 

[9] Anticipation ofsubsequent action is virtually self-explanatory. Just as a 
pleasurable experience can be enhanced by preparing for it, a really 
nasty event can be made even worse if you have premonitions of the 
imminent horror. That's why presenting a mood of threat while the vis- 
uals are still quite pleasant or neutral just before they cut to the foul 
deed itself can increase the effect of horror when it arrives on screen. 

[10] Enhancement and demarcation of the film's formal structure canbe di- 
vided into two parts: [10a] themes and motifs ; [10b] episodic markers. 

Themes and motifs are usually quite melodic and serve mainly to iden- 
tify characters, moods and environments recurring, not necessarily on 
screen, throughout a film, thereby helping to make the narrative more 
coherent. For example, if we hear the film's warm love theme as the 
wounded hero is shown dying alone in the cold mud of a World War I 
trench we may be experiencing a bit of function 5 ( comment or counter- 
point), but by hearing a theme previously linked to 'characters, moods 
and environments' not currently presented on screen, it's easier for us 
to make emotional sense of an important part of the film's overall nar- 
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rative. 


Themes are more substantial and melodically more extensive than motifs 
which can be very short and may even consist of no more than just a 
rhythm or a sonority. A leitmotifmay be associated with a person, place 
or idea but since it can be subjected to harmonic, rhythmic and orches- 
tral modification, it's not necessarily linked to a particular mood or 
emotion. Adapting the same basic leitmotif to different moods is one 
way of bringing structural cohesion to film scores that have to cover a 
wide range of atmospheres, locations and situations. 38 

Episodic markers consist of openings, links and bridges, tails and endings. 
Openings ('something new starts now') and endings ('that's the end of 
that') need no explanation. Links and bridges are short music cues that 
bridge two scenes. They are particularly useful when the two scenes are 
of a disparate character since music can quickly but seamlessly join one 
mood to another. Tails are snippets of music, often after a change of 
scene or at the end of a bridge, that set the mood of the new scene and 
tail off, often on an unresolved sonority signalling that the narrative 
will continue and leaving the acoustic space open for dialogue and 
sound effects. 

Please note that the functions just listed aren't mutually exclusive. For 
example, imagine some fictional footage from the 1970s of a female 
fashion model slinking around her sumptuous penthouse apartment in 
a silk nightgown to the accompaniment of a smooth sounding bossa 
nova album she has just put on the turntable. We could be hearing film 
music functioning in any or all of the following ways. 

• It's diegetic music (source music, function 6) because we saw her 
put the vinyl disc on the tumtable and flick the start lever. 

• It could be underscoring how we, the audience, are supposed to 
feel about her (function 8): luxurious, desirable, etc. 

38. For example, the three-note motif (m5) used throughout Tlie Mission in |tagg.org/ 
teach¡ng/mm¡/them¡ss¡on/MusemesEn.ppt| [120616]. 
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• As we see her do her make-up in the mirror, the music tells us a bit 
about how she may be feeling herself (function 7): laid-back, cosset- 
ted, smooth, sexy, sophisticated, etc. 

• Since the music emphasises lazy slithering, sliding or caressing 
rather than, say, angular or energetic battering, clodhopping or 
head banging, there is also an element of function 1. 

• The music tells us that we are far more likely to be in a luxurious 
North American urban penthouse, or possibly drinking cocktails 
under Martini parasols with the Ipanema élite rather than in the 
neighbouring favela of Rocinha; nor are we in a Scunthorpe scrap 
yard, nor the Gobi desert, nor halfway to Mars. Function 3 is there- 
fore also in operation. 

• Depending on what sort of bossa nova is being played, the music 
might also be a comment (function 5) communicating that what we 
see is really a bit old-hat: she might be feeling fine swanning round 
her apartment but there's something in her choice of music possibly 
suggesting that she could be a bit older than she tries to look. 

Other useful concepts 

Apart from insights into the origins and functions of film music, stu- 
dents also need, before embarking on their analysis work, to be familiar 
with the most common terms used in cinematography and in film mu- 
sic production. There's no room here to list, let alone explain, the cine- 
matographical terms that students need to know and readers are 
referred to any of the numerous glossaries available on line to check the 
meaning of concepts like dolly, crane, boom, pan, tilt, tracking, jump cut, 
wipe-in/out, dissolve, pov, ls, ms, cu, detail shot, montage, post-sync, etc., 
etc. 39 Since there is also a wealth of useful literature about film sound 
other than music, 40 I'll restrict this part of the chapter to brief explana- 
tions, in alphabetical order, of the most essential terms relevant to the 

39. Search online for I film terms glossary I or see, for example: [1] Michael Dembrow's 
Glossary of Film Terms I spot.pcc.edu/~mdembrow/glossary.htm |; [2] Film Terminology 
and Other Resources I psu.edu/dept/lnartl0_110/inartl0/film.html I ; [3] Joel Schlemow- 
itz's Glossary ofFilm Terms I homepage.newschool.edu/~schlemoj/film_courses/ 
glossary_of_ f¡lm_terms/glossary.html I [101021]; the Australian National Film and 
Sound Archive's Technical Glossary of Audiovisual Terms lnfsa.gov.au/preservation/ 
audiovisuaL terms/1. 

40. See, for example, Altman (1992), Chion (1994) and Moylan (1992). 
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analysis of film music. 

Breakdown notes, a.k.a. timing NOTES, are prepared by the music editor. 
They comprise a detailed list of significant events inside a scene, including 
cuts and camera moves, as well as key points in the action and dia- 
logue, each with its relevant timecode location. This listing allows the 
composer to synchronise, where appropriate, specific points in his/her 
score with specific visual events in the scene ( hit points). Breakdown 
notes should not to be confused with cue list or cue sheet. 

Click denotes the metronome sound that conductors and/or musicians 
hear in headphones when recording music to picture. This procedure 
means that the music for each cue can be recorded so as to align exactly 
as intended with the visuals. 41 

Cue originally meant an event signalling that another event should take 
place, for example 'cutting to a low-level shot of Danny's tricycle in the 
corridor was the cue to fade in Bartók'. 42 Over the years CUE has come 
to denote not so much the point at which the music starts (the cue point) 
as the complete musical continuum starting at that cue point. The dura- 
tion of a cue can vary from just a few seconds to several minutes. 

Cue LIST: a list of cue points for part or whole of an audiovisual produc- 
tion, i.e. the chronological enumeration of timecode locations corre- 
sponding to the start and end of each music cue (not to be confused 
with cue sheet or breakdown notes). 

Cue point: point, expressible in terms of timecode location, at which a 
musical cue starts; not to be confused with hit point. 

Cue sheet: [1] a list of all cues in an audiovisual production, specifying 
details of duration, composer, publishing rights, type of usage (e.g. vis- 
ual vocal music, instrumental underscore), and prepared by the music 
editor for copyright purposes (cf. cue list); [2] a list of scenes in a silent 
film (c. 1910-1920) together with titles and sheet music publishing de- 
tails of pieces suggested as suitable for each scene in the film. 

41. See also p.540 and footnote 24 (p.540). 

42. A reasonable but inaccurate reference to Kubrick's use of the third movement from 
Bartók's Musicfor Strings, Percussion and Celesta (1936) in The Shining (1980). 
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Hit point: point, expressible in terms of timecode and frame location, at 
which a particular musical event synchronises with a particular visual 
event inside a cue; not to be confused with CUE point. 

MUSIC Editors are responsible for timing, organising and managing 
music cues for an audiovisual production. They are present at spot- 
ting, recording and post-production sessions. They also produce the 
breakdown NOTES and the CUE sheet, sometimes also the clicks. 

Music-led montage is a home-grown term denoting footage in which 
visuals are edited to fit music rather than vice versa. Music-led mon- 
tage is typical for music videos and is also common in title sequences. 43 

MusiC supervisors choose, or at least suggest to the director and/or pro- 
ducer, which music should be included where in a film, tv show, video 
game or live event. 

Set pieces (another home-grown term) constitute that subset of diegetic 
music in which musical performance is visible on screen as part of the 
narrative. If the performance of the piece is the main focus of the narra- 
tive, as in most musicals, the visuals will be cut to music and whatever 
other action may be present can also be choreographed in time with the 
music. However, if the set piece is more of a backdrop to other activity, 
cutting points are less likely to be in sync with musical episodicity. 
Such diegetic music may change from visual foreground to back- 
ground in the narrative, even to the extent that the source music is 
faded out and replaced by underscore. For example, in an episode of 
The Return of the Saint entitled 'The Brave Goose', source music (func- 
tion 6) is provided as a set piece by a DJ and dancers in a Saint Tropez 
discothéque. In the middle of an up-tempo number a murder is com- 
mitted. The camera zooms in on the heroine (who alone realises what 
has happened) and back to the dancers who are still bopping away on 
camera despite the fact that the source music has been replaced by non- 
diegetic music. This music underlines the emotions of horror the hero- 
ine is supposed to be feeling (function 7) and provides a basis for the 
audience's emotions (function 8). Since the dancers are still shown to be 

43. The best known music-led montage technique is the bar line or downbeat edit, i.e. 
synchronising a camera move or jump cut with the first beat of the bar. 
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having a good time, the set piece interrupted by underscore also coun- 
terpoints horror (non-diegetic music only) against gaiety (silenced 
source music and continued dancing), making the horror more poign- 
ant (function 5). 

SMPTE = Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, more pre- 
cisely the Society's standard timecode system used in audiovisual pro- 
duction and according to which passing time is given in hours, 
minutes, seconds and frames so that, for example, 01:09:50;12 refers ex- 
actly to a point one hour, nine minutes, fifty seconds and twelve frames 
after the start of the production at 00:00:00;00. 

The Spotting Session is held after work on the visual footage has fin- 
ished. The director and composer discuss what sort of music should be 
used at which points in the production ('cue spotting'). Those points 
are noted as timecode locations by the Music Editor and sent to both 
composer and director. 

Temp track, a.k.a. temp music, temp score, scratch score, is existing 
music added to an audiovisual production during the editing phase. It 
is used: [1] to test a film on audience focus groups and on production 
executives; [2] to give the soundtrack composer an idea of the sort of 
music the director envisages at various points in the production. 44 

Timing notes: see Breakdown notes (p.553). 

Title music is a generic term denoting music conceived for an audiovis- 
ual production's title sequences (or credits), usually at the start (the main 
or opening titles) and/or end of the film or programme (end titles). Music 
for opening titles has three main functions: 

1. Reveille function: wake up! Something different is about to start. 

2. Preparatory function: something of a particular type, set in a particu- 
lar environment, including particular types of character and partic- 
ular types of action and mood is about to start. 

44. Sometimes a temp track seems to sit so well with the images that music by the com- 
poser hired to write the soundtrack is discarded. One famous example of this proce- 
dure is the replacement of Alex North's score for Kubrick's 2001 (1968) by the 
director's temp track consisting of music by R Strauss, J Strauss, Ligeti and Khatcha- 
turian (Halfyard, 2001). 
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3. Mnemonicfunction: a particular, identifiable and recurrent (type of) 
production is about to start, e.g. another news broadcast, another 
James Bond movie, another episode of Dr Who, Seinfeld or Corona- 
tion Street. 

The most common function of theme tunes on radio or TV is of course 
mnemonic, but no title music could work properly without the prepar- 
atory function. Feature films rely mainly on the preparatory function to 
mediate the musical message of their title sequences. 

Title sequences present the composer with the rare opportunity of writ- 
ing music on music's own conditions. While underscore demands strict 
adherence of music to visual narrative, title music often determines the 
pace and type of visual flow, at least within the obvious limits of dura- 
tion assigned to the sequences and the general character of the com- 
plete audiovisual production. In fact, visual titles are more likely to be 
cut to the music (music-led montage), whereas underscore is recorded 
to picture. 

U NDERSCORE is invisible non-diegetic music, usually background or in- 
cidental music, written to fit an existing visual sequence. Unlike title 
music and set pieces, underscore is normally recorded to picture. 

Bridge (scribal) 

Having sketched the outlines of the course Music and the Moving hnage 
and dealt with some of its central historical, theoretical and terminolog- 
ical issues, we can now finally focus on the actual title of this chapter: 
Analysing film music. 


The analysis project 

Six of the course's thirteen sessions, as well as the entirety of what stu- 
dents are expected to do between sessions from week six to thirteen, is 
devoted to one mandatory piece of individual coursework: Cue list and 
analysis of music in a feature film. To complete the project successfully 
students need to read the following text. It's addressed to students and 
ends on page 576. 
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Overview and aims 

This project consists of the following stages: [1] choosing a film; [2] cre- 
ating a cue list of the film; [3] choosing one scene to analyse in detail; [4] 
presenting an analysis scene in class; [5] writing up the project. 

After choosing, in consultation with the course leader, a full-length fea- 
ture film recorded on dvd, you produce a cue list for the film and 
choose one of its scenes to analyse in detail. You also write up a discus- 
sion of the music's uses and functions throughout the film as a whole. 
The main aim of this project is to let you discover, through hands-on 
work with existing audiovisual productions, how music interacts with 
moving images. This work entails observing, documenting and analys- 
ing details of sound and picture with a view to understanding which 
means of musical expression in conjunction with which visuals can 
produce which effects. 

Since scores for audiovisual productions are virtually impossible to 
come by in the form of notation, music for the moving image has to be 
analysed by ear and eye without any pre-existing scribal or graphic in- 
termediary. In-depth analysis is a central part of this project because it 
trains sonic and visual observation skills that are useful to composers, 
music editors and film directors when deciding what sort of music, if 
any, should occur with which images at which points in the film. How- 
ever, since such analysis demands great attention to detail it cannot be 
applied to more than a short extract from the whole film. That's why, in 
order to understand [i] the musical and filmic functions of the extract 
chosen in relation to the film as a whole, and [ii] issues involved in the 
production of a complete score for an entire film, it's also important to 
study more generally how musical ideas are used throughout the film. 
Producing a complete cue list (enumerating 'WHAT HAPPENS WHEN') is 
therefore another key element in this project. 

The in-depth analysis and cue list both involve the investigation of 
WHAT HAPPENS WHEN in the film and are essential to any discussion of 
what the film's music may be communicating. They also let you more 
clearly and convincingly discuss to what extent the music, including its 
relative or total absence, makes the visual narrative more effective. 
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Given that each in-depth analysis extract comes from a different film 
and that the extracts are presented in class, this project also lets you 
come into contact with a wide range of styles and techniques used by 
different composers with different backgrounds for different purposes. 

With so much attention paid to the composer's work on the film you 
study, your aural awareness should improve. Involvement in this 
project, including your participation in feedback sessions presented by 
other students, should also provide you with insights about what sort 
of musical ideas you might or might not want to use in which way in 
your own audiovisual production work. 

1. Choice offilm 

In consultation with the teacher you should by week 4 choose a feature 
film with a typical running time of between 75 and 130 minutes. That 
feature film will be your object of study for the whole project which 
constitutes the only assessed coursework during the remaining weeks. 

The film's narrative theme should not be primarily musical, i.e. it 
should not be focused on the production or performance of music, nor 
contain many scenes of visible musical performance, dance, singing, 
etc. The film should contain a minimum of thirty minutes of music of 
which at least twenty are not primarily motivated by any on-screen 
musical 'reality'. Focus should in other words be on underscore or on 
music accompanying title sequences. Despite these restrictions a vast 
quantity of films available on DVD remains to choose from. 45 

After choosing your film (stage 1), four more stages have to be covered: 
[2] producing a cue list; [3] choosing and analysing an extract for in- 
depth analysis (p.562); [4] presenting your analysis scene for feedback 

45. You should personally own the DVD of the film you analyse because: [i] loaning a 
library or media resource item for weeks on end is usually out of the question; [ii] 
DVDs can be bought quite cheaply on line; [iii] there is no guarantee that a pirated 
DVD will have the same running time, timecode locations or chapter ('scene') divi- 
sion as the original legal version. You should carefully note publication details of 
the DVD you use because scenes can be cut from versions destined for viewing in 
nations with particular cultural or religious sensitivities and, in those cases, timings 
may vary radically. You can try emulating the way The Mission is listed in this 
book's Reference Appendix (see 'Morricone (1986)' on page 634). 
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(p.562); [5] writing up the project (p.564, ff.). 


2. Producing a cue list 


Your cue list should consist of four or five columns, as shown in Table 
14-3 on page 559. 


l. 

TIME 

►► 1 

0 : 00:00 


0 : 00:11 

0:00:15 


0:0037 


0:00:45 

0:00:49 


0:00:56 


0:01:33 


0:01:47 


0:02:07 


►►2 

0:02:46 


0:03:03 

02:46 

(2:46) 



3. ACTION, FX, 
DIALOGUE, etc. 

►►1. Letter to the Pope. 

Warner logo 
fade in and out 

[black] 

Basic production credits; 
black at 0:00:33 

Fade-in introductory text, 
then fade to black... 


[black] 

Cardinal, screen left ECU, 
harshly silhouetted, sweaty, 
uncomfortable. 


Cardinal dictates letter: 'free 
to be enslaved', 'not the right 
note', 'begin again'. 


Outdoor sounds at mission, 
violin ensemble indoors. 
Monologue continues 
until 0:02:07. 

View of mission (trees, cows); 
cut to jungle highlands. Voice- 
over ends at 'martyrdom' 
(0:02:07) 

Jesuit cross and Guaraní 
leader in dark jungle. 


►► 2. Over Iguazu Falls. 

Guaraní talk carrying s.g. 
heavy through dark jungle 


It's a priest, tied to cross and 
thrown into river. Floats 
downstream into rapids. 


4. 

MUSIC 

[no sound until 0:00:45] 


mlAl (Sick string slide) 
mlAl, 

m2A (Death drum) 


mlAl, 2A, m3Al (Wood- 
wind intermittence: (a) pan 
pipes; (b) low-reg. wood 
flutes). 

Fade in m8Al ( Lafolia ): 
mlAl, 2A, 3A1 stay; 
death drum at 'Rome'. 


Fade out Lafolia; 
mlAl, 2A, 3A1 stay. 
hit point at 'martyrdom' 
across cut at 0:02:07 to... 

... m2A, m3Al ... 


... m3Al ... 


... m3Al ... (dim.) 

m3Al gradually drowned 
by water FX 
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Increasing rapids. 
Priest on cross over falls at 
04:11 


►► 3. Credits (end 06:23): 
Iguazu falls with water FX 


[1 ' 08 "] 

[water FX only] 


The four columns in Table 14-3 contain the following information. 


1. Timecode location — in hours, minutes and seconds (frame count 
not essential in this project) — at which the music enters, exits, or 
otherwise changes significantly. 46 

2. Thumbnail stills or storyboard-style drawings typical of on-screen 
events starting at the timing given in the left column and ending at 
the subsequent timing in the cue list. 47 

3. Brief verbal indications of important paramusical events — action, 
dialogue, sound effects (if not contained in a separate fifth col- 
umn) 48 etc. — occurring between the timing given in column 1 and 
the subsequent timing in the cue list. 

4. Brief verbal indications of music heard during the cue (see 'Creat- 
ing a table of musical ideas', p.565,ff.). 48 


Columns 1-3 in the table are self-explanatory. Column 4 (Music), on the 
other hand, contains codes —'mlAl', 'm2A', etc.— that save space and 
act as shorthand for musemes listed in the Table of Musical Ideas, ex- 
plained shortly (p.565, ff.). 


It's much easier to find your way around a cue list if you clearly distin- 
guish between where music is present and absent. How you do so will 
depend on what software you use. The double-lined bounding box in 
Table 14-3 is just one example of how music cues can be highlighted. 
Other useful devices in a cue list are: [i] indication of dvd chapter starts 


46. Since many students have no access to video editing software I don't insist on frame 
counts in column 1. Students are reminded that '0:00:00' means the start of the film 
and '1:06:15' a point one our, six minutes and fifteen seconds later. 

47. The thumbnails are in black-and-white and have been lightened/sharpened to facil- 
itate ink jet print-outs. A complete musical cue list for The Mission is online at 

I tagg.org/xpdfs/MissionQ.pdfl . 

48. Films in which sound design (atmoses, foreground sounds, aural staging, etc.) is 
particularly important are better suited to a five-column cue listing, these aspects 
being consigned to column five, thus freeing up space in columns 3 and 4. 
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(e.g. the thick horizontal line and ' in Table 14-3) to facilitate naviga- 
tion to particular points in the film on DVD; [ii] noting the duration of 
music cues and of music's absences, for example the '02:46' in column 1 
at 0:03:03 indicating that music is present until the end of the cue at 
0:03:31 and has been audible since 0:00:45 (0:03:31 - 0:00:45 = 0:02:46). 49 

You obviously don't need to provide much detail in your cue sheet for 
passages containing no music. For example, while musical events are 
'up front' between 0:00:45 and 0:02:07 in The Mission, from 0:02:07 to 
0:03:31 they assume much more the role of background audio colour- 
ing to be eventually drowned out by other sound. This later section 
does not need to be covered in as much detail as the section preceding 
it. For the section from 0:03:31 to 0:06:23 (end of table entry at 0:04:22) 
there is no music at all and cue list entries can be limited to dvd chapter 
starts, scene changes and other important narrative events. 

Before trying to finalise the complete cue list in the sort of form shown 
in Table 14-3 you'll need to start with a rough working version contain- 
ing timings for the film's musical entry and exit points, as well as for the 
main changes of scenes, the dvd's chapter starts, etc. That way you'll 
soon have a good overview of what happens when in the film and be 
in a better position to choose your scene for in-depth analysis, as well 
as to decide what you'll need to include by way of verbal description in 
columns three and four, and by way of thumbnails in column 2. Mak- 
ing this provisional rough list means you'll also have a better idea of 
the musical ideas used throughout the film and that you'll be able to 
sort them into categories because your provisional cue list will let you 
know where to find them on the dvd. At this stage you can just use 
numbers or temporary labels for the musical ideas and jot down, in 

49. The '02:46' in brackets in the table row at 0:03:03 expresses the total amount o£ 

music in the film up until the end of that entry at 0:03:31. Since this is the first music 
cue in the whole film, the total duration is the same as that of the cue. However, at 
the end of the second cue at 0:06:26 another 1:47 of music has been heard and the 
entry at 0:06:00 therefore includes the durations '1:47' (the second cue) and '(4:33)', 
the latter being the sum of 2:46 (the first cue) plus 1:47. The total duration of music 
in the film can be incremented in this way. For example, a total of 1:12:05 (4325 sec- 
onds) of music is heard in The Mission 's running time of 2:04:55 (7495 seconds). That 
means music is present during 58% of the film. 
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po'ietic or aesthesic terms, something to help you identify each of them. 

Using database or spreadsheet software like Excel, it's easy to insert, al- 
ter or delete cue points in your cue list since you can index column 1 
(Time) so that your list is always presented in chronological order of 
events in the film. Remember to include, where appropriate, leading 
zeros in your timings, for example '0:01:20' for one minute and twenty 
seconds. ff you don't, '1:20' (1 minute and 20 seconds) will appear after 
'1:19:55' (1 hour, 19 minutes and 55 seconds)! 

A cue list of the sort just described usually occupies between fifteen 
and twenty pages. If you think that's excessive, please remember that 
Hollywood breakdown notes, the nearest professional equivalent to 
your cue list, usually run to hundreds rather than tens of pages. 50 

3 . Choice of analysis scene 

For your in-depth analysis you'll need to choose an extract which con- 
tains music, which interests you and which you think could interest 
other course participants. The extract might be typical of the film or of 
the film genre in general, or it might be a key scene in the film. The 
length of the scene you choose will depend on the following factors. 

If your graphic score (p.568,ff.) presents a lot of visually and sonically 
complex detail that is thoroughly discussed in your analytical text sec- 
tion (p.572,ff.) then the duration of your extract can be much shorter 
than if you are presenting something simpler. In general your extract 
will last for between about 60 seconds for a really complicated passage 
treated in great detail and up to around 8 minutes for something really 
simple. The extract can consist of a single music cue or of several short 
cues whose lengths add up to the sort of durations just given. 

4. Class presentation of analysis extract (feedback) 

The primary aim of the feedback sessions is to discover what other course 
participants think the music in your chosen scene connotes and communicates. 
A secondary aim is to find out, time permitting, what other course par- 
ticipants think about the relation between music and other aspects of 

50. For example, the breakdown notes George Fenton showed my students in Liver- 
pool (March 1998) for the film Ever After (1998). 
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your chosen scene (sound, dialogue, mise-en-scéne, visual action, cam- 
era work, etc.). 

You have a time slot of 15 minutes of which at least half should be de- 
voted to discussion and to hearing the associations and reactions of the 
other course participants. 

Given that the main aim of this project is to find out 'which means of 
musical expression in conjunction with which visuals can produce 
which effects' (p.557), your in-depth analysis will need to be substan- 
tially semiotic. You can use any of the procedures explained earlier in 
this book. The class presentation of your analysis extract is designed to 
provide you with intersubjectively generated evidence of the music's 
possible connotations, meanings and functions. Now, since it's obvi- 
ously impossible to discover anything about how music works in your 
chosen scene if you know nothing of what the music communicates on 
its own, and since most people tend to notice pictures and words with- 
out paying much conscious attention to the music, it's essential to start 
your presentationby/ocwsíhg on the music alone, without the visuals, pref- 
erably also without any dialogue or sound effects. 

The best way of isolating the music from everything else in your analy- 
sis scene is to find, if you can, an 'original soundtrack' recording of the 
relevant music because such recordings rarely include dialogue or 
sound effects that could distract listener attention from the music. Fail- 
ing that you can just play your chosen scene to the others without 
showing them the pictures. In this case you'll need to create a separate 
audio file of the extractjs] so that no-one sees the dvd's menu images 
you otherwise depend on to navigate to your extract, or the first few 
frames of the extract before you manage to disconnect the visuals. Nor 
is it a good idea to let people see your dvd box with its title, colours and 
images. The less people know at this stage about the scene and its film 
the better. Besides, with an audio file of your scene you can yourself 
start work with the sound, musical or otherwise, in your graphic score 
without being distracted by the images or dialogue. 

Preparing separate audio and video files of your scene has other impor- 
tant advantages in feedback sessions. You don't have to waste time 
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thumbing through menus, fiddling around with NEXT, PREVIOUS, FAST- 
FORWARD and REWIND buttons in the hope of eventually arriving at the 
right place. You just click on the file you need to play. 

You are strongly advised to identify in advance of your feedback pres- 
entation any problems you may have with the music in your analysis 
scene. You might need help identifying a musical sound, or in under- 
standing the possible connotations of a particular sound or passage. In 
those cases it's advisable to isolate those elements and to present them 
outside their musical or audiovisual context. 

Actual feedback 

Other participants are asked to note on a sheet of paper whatever 
comes to mind on hearing the music-only or audio-only version of your 
chosen scene. They are in other words subjected to a short musical re- 
ception test of the sort discussed in Chapter 6 and their responses can 
be of any type similar to those listed in the VVA taxonomy (p.209,ff.). 

You should be well prepared for your feedback presentation. You 
should also: [i] collect in response sheets; [ii] note or record comments 
arising during the discussion of your scene. This information consti- 
tutes an empirical basis for semiotic aspects of your analysis. 

You are also expected to participate actively when others present their 
chosen scenes at feedback sessions. 

5 . Written work 

Your written work should include the following sections: [1] prelimi- 
naries; [2] cue list; [3] table of musical ideas; [3] in-depth analysis in- 
cluding graphic score and discursive text; [4] general discussion of 
music in the film as a whole; [5] appendices. 

5.1. Preliminaries 

Filmography and important credits should include: [1] film title and origi- 
nal year of production and/or release; [2] production and distribution 
companies; [3] film director, composer and producer, as well as princi- 
pal actors and the roles they play. 

Publishing details of the DVD used in this project should be included in 
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your references appendix, for example as in this book (p. 607 ff.). 51 

You should include a briefsummary ofthefilm's story line in your prelim- 
inary comments. This summary would typically include descriptions 
of the main characters and locations, as well as any traits of mise-en- 
scéne contributing to the overall character of the film. You should also 
motivate your choice offilm and choice ofscene. 

5.2. Table of musical ideas 

Since one of film music's functions is to make what the viewer sees eas- 
ier to interpret affectively it's hardly surprising if musical ideas recur 
during the course of a film. You should therefore create a table ofall the 
main musical ideas in your chosenfilm (Table 14-4, p.567). There are also 
two practical reasons why creating this sort of table is a good idea: [i] 
you need only once to describe each musical idea for the whole film; [ii] 
you can refer back to the table of musical ideas not just from the cue list 
but also from your analysis, your general discussion, even from the 
graphic score. Creating a table of musical ideas presupposes that you 
have an overview of what happens when in the film — you've already 
done that in your provisional cue list (p.559, ff.)— and that you've 
named and/or numbered all the musical ideas you need to refer to. 

Numbering musical ideas is normally a relatively simple process. It's 
easiest to count the first musical idea to occur in the film as number 1 
and increment the integer for each new idea that is presented. It can 
also be a good idea to think of the musical ideas in terms of what you 
think they communicate, grouping together those that both sound and 
feel similar (e.g. la, lb; lal, la2). Using that kind of numbering system 
lets you more easily check which sort of musical idea belongs with 
which sort of scene, character, action or mood in your film. 

Number codes may be shorter than names — useful when saving space 
in a cue list, for example — but most people find it easier to identify and 

51. Tips. [1] Filmographic details are easily found online at the Internet Movie Database 
(imdb.com) or at allrovi.com (select "Movies"). [2] Details of music other than that 
written by the film's main composer, for example pop songs and classical pieces, are 
normally shown towards the end of the film's final credits. 
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recall musical ideas when referred to by name rather than by number. 
There are several viable ways of naming a film's musical ideas. 

Original names of film music cues can sometimes be found in the track 
listings on soundtrack albums. ff you can't find such an album, try 
searching for it on line: several sites let you hear short samples of each 
track listed. 52 In such cases you can consider using the composer's 
name for each relevant cue, otherwise dvd chapter names can some- 
times give good ideas for appropriate names. In other cases you'll have 
to invent your own names, either po'ietically (e.g. distorted guitar; minor- 
key strings) or aesthesically (e.g. James Bond; hounds ofhell) or a mixture 
of the two (e.g. celestial choir; high-heeled sax). Sometimes a catch phrase 
from the dialogue in the relevant scene can work as a music cue name 
(e.g. Never again; You don't care). Of course you'll need to explain any la- 
bels whose relation to the music or film is not obvious. 

Every musical idea you include in your Table of Musical Ideas must be 
given an unequivocal timecode placement indicating where in the film 
it first occurs. It also helps if you provide timecode placements for other 
occurrences of the same idea, especially if it's a variant. Once columns 
1, 3 and 4 of the cue list are ready, a table of musical ideas for a feature 
film can be compiled, using database or spreadsheet software. 

Table 14-4 shows the first of seven main sets of musical ideas used in 
The Mission. This first set is called diaboli in musica because: [i] muse- 
mes labelled 1D are entirely based on the tritone, an interval which, in 
the history of Western music, was also called the Diabolus in musica ; 53 
[ii] all the musemes in category 1 are heard in conjunction with un- 
pleasant ideas, statements or feelings in the film. Museme 1A1 is called 
SICK string slithers because glissando means sliding, because the ideas 
are played by strings, and because slow glissandi between neighbour- 
ing tones, by stating no fixed pitches, seem tonally instable and are of- 
ten used in situations of mental, emotional or even gastric instability. 54 

52. Try £or example CD Universe at I cduniverse.com I . 

53. It doesn't matter if you don't know what a tritone is. lust íind the dvd and play the 
cues listed for mlD at 0:15:14, 0:24:20, etc. You'll soon hear what it sounds like. 
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Table 14-4: Musical ideas in The Mission (sample extract) 


1. Diaboli in musica 

1A. Sick strings. 

1A1. Sick string slithers 

0:00:45 

Quiet, slithering, string clusters mid register as cardinal reads letter 
"Your holiness", "free to be enslaved", etc. Also at 0:24:24 (Mendoza 
Alone) and 0:29:23 (Mendoza's Remorse). 

1A2. Ongoing string screech 

0:27:07 

Rodrigo totally alone after killing Felipe; also at 1:36:20 -1:36:20 (Merce- 
naries scale the falls); 1:40:34 (Battle preparations/Re/iíSfl/); 1:51:11 (Mas- 
sacre 2). 

1A3. Visceral disturbance 

0:15:14 

Mendoza confronted by Gabriel in forest; also (varied) at 0:16:34 - Nerv- 
ous plucked strings off-key. as slaves dragged into Ascunción; 0:26:03 - 
Constant quiet string wobble before fratricide; 0:26:26 - Rising timp./str. 
dissonance before Rodrigo explodes; 0:29:40 - "Jaws" idea: Mendoza 
Alone (jealousy); 0:30:15 - Mendoza's Remorse: loud bass (threatens 
Gabriel); 0:14:44 - Slave Hunt: descending danger woodwind and 
strings 

1B. Tangled woodwind 

0:31:46 

Mendoza's Penance (main theme; break for Dies Irae at 0:32:44); also at 

0:33:00 

0:34:15 - Penance: repeated in woodwind; Blessing the troops at 1:29:39. 

1C. Semitone bells 

0:26:45 

Source sound just before Mendoza kills Felipe (quasi-diegetic) 

1D. Tritones 


54. For more on the link between semitone glissandi and moaning, wailing, hallucina- 
tion, weirdness, drunkenness, madness and other types of instability, see the 
'Groanin' Low' section of the Streetcar Named Desire analysis in TLTT (573-577). The 
most striking piece of IOCM for the sick strings is at one minute into Thrénodie pour 
Hiroshima (Penderecki, 1961). The other main museme categories in The Mission are 
DANGER DRUMS (2), INTERMITTENT BURSTS (3), SMOOTH EURO-HARMONIES (4), MAIN 
theme (5), Gabriel's oboe (6) and diegetics (7). For all Mission musemes, including 
iocm and audio recordings, see |tagg.org/teach¡ng/mm¡/them¡ss¡on/MusemesEn.ppt|. 
The complete museme listing is at ]tagg.org/xpdfs/M¡ss¡onMusemes.pdf|. 
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0:15:14 


String punctuations in jungle at "making Christians"... "if you have the 
time" (Confronting Mendoza). Also at 0:24:20, ff,— The jealous Mendoza 
Alone: strings and/or woodwind, loud; 0:30:15 - Mendoza's Remorse: 
string punctuations; 0:26:26 - Rising string discord in the Duel with 
Felipe; 0:39:40 - Knife held to Mendoza's throat by Guaraní (str., bass) 
repeated); 1:42:01 - Portuguese paddle to battle; 1:51:44 - Off-key trum- 
pet fanfare as mercenaries hack through jungle. 


5.3. In-depth analysis 


Criteria for selection of an analysis scene are given on page 562. Your 
analysis should be presented in two parts: [i] a graphic score; [ii] a dis- 
cursive analysis (p.572). 


5.3.1. Graphic score 

It is vital that your graphic score clearly shows — in hours, minutes and 
seconds counting from the start of the film, not of the extract — the tim- 
ing at which your analysis scene starts. 

Graphic scores usually consist at least of the following vertically 
stacked parts, each of them running horizontally left to right: 

1. time line showing timecode in relation to the start of the film; 

2. storyboard line, i.e. visual events represented by thumbnail photos, 
or by storyboard drawings or by brief verbal descriptions; 

3. paramusical sound line showing speech, sound effects, etc.; 

4. musical line[s[. 

The next three pages contain a specimen five-line graphic score cover- 
ing the first scene in The Mission. The time line is at the top, in the mid- 
dle and at the bottom, speech on the second line, sound effects (mostly 
shown as icons to save space) on the third, thumbnails on the fourth, 
and the scene's three different strands of musical events on the fifth 
(strings, drum and 'ethnic' flutes). 
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Fig. 14-1. TheMission 0:00:37-0:02:15 - Grap 



, 00 : 00:45 , 00 : 00:50 , 00 : 00:55 , 00 : 01:00 , 00 : 01:05 , 00 : 01:10 
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The Mission 0:00:37-0:02:15 - Graphic score (page 2 of 3) 



. 00 : 01:15 , 00 : 01:20 , 00 : 01:25 , 00 : 01:30 , 00 : 01:35 , 00 : 01:40 , 00 : 01:45 
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5.3.2. Discursive analysis text 

In this part of the project you discuss how the musical events detailed 
in your graphic score give rise to particular moods, effects or connota- 
tions. You should also discuss how those musical 'meanings' combine 
with the visuals, sound effects, dialogue, etc. to create an overall audio- 
visual complex of meaning. The discussion should in other words be 
semiotic and take into account comments and reactions gathered dur- 
ing the feedback session. 

In the case of the graphic score just presented I'd probably start the 
analysis by dividing feedback responses into three categories: [1] tense, 
worry, headache, inner turmoil, ill, sick, confused, repressed terror; [2] 
unpredictable, fateful, ominous, foreboding, death, funeral, execution; 
[3] ethnic, South America, Indians, tropical birds, jungle. I would relate 
these categories to musemes lal ( Sick strings), 2a ( Death drum) and 3al 
(Worrying woodwind - ethnic), more specifically to 3ala ( Panpipe punctu- 
ations and breathy blasts), 3alb ( Wood flute hoots), 3alc ( Screaming bird 
flutes). I'd try to substantiate this interpretation for museme lal using 
IOCM like [i] a very similar-sounding section one minute into Pend- 
erecki's Threnody for the Victims ofHiroshima and [ii] various snippets of 
film music linked to seediness, drunkenness, motion sickness, mad- 
ness, etc. 55 I'd try to argue similarly for the death drum and the ethnic 
woodwind musemes, pointing out the temporal unpredictability but se- 
mantic consistency with which the latter are inserted at words relating 
to colonisers and the colonised ('enslaved', 'settlers', 'La Plata', 'San 
Miguel', 'Indians', 'plateau'). I'd draw attention to the co-occurrence of 
the death drum with [i] the film's first image (a European man of author- 
ity sweating uncomfortably in tropical heat at 0:00:54), and [ii] refer- 
ences to papal authority ('Your holiness'...'year of Our Lord 1758' at 
0:01:19 and 'the academies of Rome' at 0:01:46), noting how the drum is 
struck more regularly and repeatedly towards the end of the excerpt 
(from 0:01:54), accompanying the change of location (visuals and sound 
effects) from the enclosed European colonial mission out on to the pla- 

55. Thanks to Simon Bertrand for the Penderecki link. For the SEEDY and DRUNK film 
music IOCM, see TLTT: 573-577. 
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teau and into the jungle. It would also be worth noting how the s ick 
strings linked to the moral turmoil inside the cardinal's head give way 
at 0:01:35 to pleasantly melodic and harmonious quasi-diegetic music 
linked visually to the film's 'good guys' — Father Gabriel and his indig- 
enous pupils dressed in angelic white— and verbally to 'the noble souls 
of these Indians'. Other musical events worth discussing might be: [i] 
the 'ethnic' flute figure after 'I don't think I'm setting the right note' 
(0:01:12); [ii] the transscansion after 'Begin again' (0:01:15); [iii] the 
loud, spluttered pan pipe burst at 'martyrdom' (0:02:07); [iv] the fact 
that the very first audiovisual event in this film, at 0:00:45 and lasting 
four seconds, consists of total darkness containing a single note of mu- 
sic sliding uneasily down to reveal (at 0:00:49) the cardinal's immobile 
face in extreme close-up; and [v] another sick string slither plus a death 
drum hit before the cardinal finally moves and opens his mouth to 
speak (0:56:24). 

5.4. General discussion ofmusic throughout the film 
This discussion should be based on observations presented in the Cue 
list (p.559), the Table of musical ideas (p.565) and the In-depth analysis 
(p.568). You should summarise your findings about the association of 
particular musical ideas with particular characters, locations, actions, 
attitudes and moods throughout the film, drawing on your knowledge 
of film music's functions (p.546) and other relevant concepts (p.552) to 
make your arguments more convincing. You should discuss any even- 
tual ethical or ideological dimension you think the music adds to the 
film, pointing out, if applicable, which individuals or groups of people, 
which locations, which types of action and attitude etc. are scored in 
positive, negative or neutral terms. This section of the project also gives 
you the chance to express your own opinions about how well or badly 
the music works in the film. In the case of The Mission I think the follow- 
ing sort of points would be worth discussing. 

[1] Music is heard during 58% of the film's total running time. 56 Does 
the film really need that much music? Why is there relatively little mu- 
sic in the middle of the film? 

56. 1:12:05 (=4325 seconds) out of 2:04:55 (7495") is equivalent to 57.7%. 
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[2] Morricone's score contains a wide variety of musical styles, ranging 
from dissonant European modernism (for the cardinal's inner turmoil 
and colonialist acts of violence) to idealised indigenous music, 57 and 
from finely crafted exemplars of euroclassical tonality (for attitudes 
and acts of hope and generosity) to the death drum and other 'threaten- 
ing' uses of percussion. 

[3] The score contains several cues in which 'humanist' classical ideas 
combine with the idealised indigenous music to accompany scenes of 
concord where the common interests of the lowly Jesuit brothers and 
the indigenous Guaraní are presented visually or verbally. 

[4] The unpredictable intermittent woodwind bursts on 'ethnic' instru- 
ments heard in the first scene become successively less threatening as 
the story unfolds. By the end of the film they are an integral, consonant 
part of the combination EUROPEAN HUMANISM PLUS INDIGENOUS RIGHTS 
AND DIGNITY mentioned under point 3. 

[5] The film's main theme is really more of a motif. Built on three notes, 
it appears in many different guises, for example: [i] played by full sym- 
phony orchestra with classical harmonies for the main titles in front of 
the falls (0:05:01-0:06:26); [ii] much more discordantly for Rodrigo's an- 
guish and outburst in prison (0:29:23-0:31:40); [iii] sung in a very high 
register by an indigenous treble voice ('innocence') as a Miserere (= 
'Have mercy') accompanied by almost dirge-like mid-to-low-register 
strings playing very simple held chords (1:59:59-2:00:50). 

[6] The film's main 'humanist' theme, Gabriel’s Oboe, occurs only once 
and very briefly as diegetic music (0:10:59). It's otherwise used for 
longer underscore cues (at 0:14:13, 0:40:41, 1:15:58, 1:26:02, 1:27:13, 
1:38:26, 1:55:22) and in the end credits. Despite being used mainly as 
underscore, Gabriel's Oboe is one of the world's most popular tunes, 
published in every conceivable type of arrangement, played at wed- 
dings, in concert halls, on bandstands, in bars and clubs, at figure skat- 
ing competitions, in airline adverts, performed by amateurs and 
professionals, set to lyrics so it can be sung, used as soundtrack for 
'beautiful nature' montages of stills on YouTube, available as a mobile 

57. 'La musica degli indios perlomeno idealizzata' is how the composer refers to that 
music in the BBC2/ZDF TV documentary Ennio Morricone (1995). 
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phone ringtone, etc., etc. It might be worth asking why this technically 
demanding tune, with its long phrases and subtleties of timing has be- 
come such a popular piece to perform as well as to hear? 58 

5.5. Appendices 

Your written project should correctly list all verbal and audiovisual ref- 
erences you have used in your work. Norms for formulating these ap- 
pendices are online at tagg.org/xpdfs/RefAppxs.pdf . 

5.6. Procedure and presentation 

To complete this project successfully it's best to do its various tasks in 
the following order: [1] Choice of film; [2] Preliminaries (film details, 
motivations, etc.); [3] Cue list; [4] Choice of scene for in-depth analysis; 
[5] Table of musical ideas; [6] Graphic score; [7] Discursive analysis; [8] 
General discussion of music throughout the film; [9] Appendices; [10] 
Table of contents. This order of working is not the same as that in which 
the projects various parts should be submitted. 

Your project should be sübmitted with its constituent parts in the follow- 
ing order: [1] Table of contents; [2] Preliminaries (filmography, motiva- 
tions); [3] Table of musical ideas; [4] Cue list; [5] Graphic score; [6] 
Discursive analysis; [7] General discussion; [8] Appendices. 

5.6. Technical considerations 

This project requires an absolute minimum of the following software: 

• word processing or desktop publishing application; 

• indexable spreadsheet; 

• audiovisual playback capable of reading DVDs and standard video 
file formats (MPG, AVI, etc.). 

Also extremely useful are the following sorts of software: 

• audiovisual recording and editing; 

• audio recording and editing; 

58. 2010-10-23 there were 1,870 recordings of Gabriel's Oboe posted on YouTube. Most of 
the postings were European, North American or East Asian (particularly Korea). A 
few also came from Latin America and South Africa. I've put together a video mon- 
tage of 42 different performances of the piece (including versions for bagpipes, rock 
guitar, ukelele, harmonica, brass bands, etc.) and posted it online: just enter '42 
Gabriel’s Oboes' in the YouTube Search box. 
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• audiovisual format conversion and DVD decryption ; 59 

• still image editing; 

• metronome and time calculator. 

With all these applications you will be able to: 

• convert DVD format (vob) to editable video formats (MPG, AVI, etc.); 

• join DVD VOB files into one single file; 

• add timecode to your film; 

• split your film into manageable lengths showing the right timecode 
in relation to the start of the movie; 

• dump screen stills to image files for use as thumbnails; 

• put different music to picture (or different pictures to music); 

• export sound, including music, to a separate file; 

• manipulate sound files for presentation in feedback sessions; 

• manipulate (still) image files (e.g. reduce to thumbnail size); 

• establish metronome rate of music (in bpm); 

• calculate bpm from durations and number of beats; 

• calculate total duration of cues in part or all of your film. 

Too much? 

'It's too much. You can't expect students to do all of that, especially if 
they've no formal training in music.' These are some of the comments 
I've heard from other teachers of both music and other subjects when 
I've talked enthusiastically about some of the student projects submit- 
ted by musos and non-musos alike. 60 I've even had to ask students to 
lend me their work after it's been graded and it's back in their hands so 
I can show the doubting teachers who won't check the examples of stu- 
dent work I've put on line that I'm not exaggerating. Now, I'll admit 
that some students regret having registered for the course when they 
discover the extent of what they are expected to produce during weeks 
5-13, and one or two abandon the course in week 2 after hearing what 
sort of work is in store for them; but even those who initially swore 
while slaving over their cue list must have found it worth the effort be- 

59. It's not illegal to use software like dvd DECRYPTER for individual study purposes like 
this project. It is, however, illegal to publicly distribute such software. 

60. For examples of student work, see |tagg.org/studtxts.html#MMI|, esp. Derbal (2007), 
Feron (2005), Gauthier (2009), Lambert (2005), Shave (1998, 2000). 
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cause anonymous student evaluations have been consistently positive 
and the generally high standard of student work suggests that there 
must be considerable interest and motivation for the subject. Although 
I've heard some students complain about the scope of the coursework, 
the most common irritant is expressed in terms like 'I can't watch a film 
any more without paying attention to the music'. 'Don't worry', I reply 
when I get the chance: 'I've learnt to switch off my analytical ear when 
I want, because I know I can always switch it back on again if need be'. 

The scepsis of some colleagues towards the work described in this 
chapter contrasts starkly with the enthusiasm of many students for the 
work they have to do on the course. This contrast may well reflect some 
of the differences between knowledges discussed in Chapters 3 and 6, 
in that skills involved in Music and the Moving Image rely largely on aes- 
thesic competence in music (knowledge type lb on page 119) and its 
conventional status as a largely vemacular, extracurricular affair. More- 
over, the project just described demands interaction with a mainly non- 
scribal medium including large amounts of invisible music: there is no 
notation to follow, there are no canonical texts to ingest, and, to quote 
Simon Frith again, it's 'literally not the sort of thing you [can] photo- 
copy'. 61 And yet, knowing that films, TV programmes and video games 
are media with which every student on every Music and Moving Image 
course I've run since 1993 has been familiar since birth, it strikes me not 
so much as absurd as wasteful not to help students understand and sys- 
tematise their aesthesic competence in reacting to the messages, musi- 
cal and otherwise, circulating in those media. 

To put it bluntly, given the issues of dual consciousness and the ubiq- 
uity of invisible music in contemporary media, both raised at the start 
of this book, what, I wonder, should general music education be about 
if not the sort of thing set out in this chapter or, come to that, in this 
book as a whole? 


61. Phone conversation, 2002-06-17; see also page 106. 
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Glossary 

Abbreviations 

abbr. = abbreviation I adj. = adjective I adv. = adverb I a.k.a. = also known 
as I attrib. = attribute/attributive I cf. = confer (Latin), i.e. compare I col- 
loq. = colloquial I deriv. = derivation I derog. = derogatory I e.g. = exem- 
plae gratia, Latin for 'by way of an example' I Eng. = English I etym. = 
etymology I Fr. = French I Gk. = Greek I i.e. = id est, Latin for 'that is (to 
say)' I It. = Italian I Lat. = Latin I ling. = linguisticjs] I mus. = musicjal] 

I M-W = Merriam-Webster (dictionary) I n. = noun I n. ph. = noun 
phrase I neol. = neologism I phon. = phonetic[s] I pl. = plural I pron. = 
pronunciation I q.v. = quod/quae videre, Latin for 'which see', i.e. go 
look up the term[s] just mentioned I relig. = religion I semio. = semi- 
otic[s] I v. = verb 


Terms 

A CAPPELLA [ako'pelo] adv. mus. [1] usual sense: voice[s] only without 
instrumental accompaniment; etym. It. CAPPELLA = chapel, choir, i.e. in 
the manner of a chapel choir; [2] specialist usage: voice[s] accompanied 
by only church organ. 

ADSR —> ENVELOPE. 

AEOLIAN MODE -A CHURCH MODES. 

AESTHESIC [is'BiDzik] adj. (from Fr. esthésique, Molino via Nattiez); relat- 
ing to the aesthesis [is'BÍDsis] (aícrOqau; = perception/ sensation) of music 
rather than to its production or construction; cf. POIETIC. 

A.K.A. abbr. also known as, alias. 

ALEATORIC [alia'tDrik] adj. based on elements of chance; n. aleatorics. 
ALOGOGENIC [silogDu'd^snik] adj. opposite of LOGOGENIC (q.v.). 

ANACRUSIS [aena'kruisisj n. short musicalevent having the character of 
an upbeat or pickup, i.e. a rhythmic figure and/or short tonal process 
propelling the music into whatever it immediately precedes; adj. 
anacrustic [aena'kruistik]. 
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ANAPHONE n. ['aenDfDun] neol. (1990); musical sign type bearing iconic 
resemblance to what it can be heard to represent (p.487,ff.); adj. ana- 
phonic [aenü'fDnik]; see also sonic anaphone, tactile anaphone, ki- 

NETIC ANAPHONE. 

ANAPHORA [□'naforD] n. rhetorical device by which successive sen- 
tences start identically but end differently, as in Martin Luther King's I 
have A dream speech; transferred to music, a melodic anaphora means 
that successive phrases start with the same motif but end differently, 
while a harmonic anaphora means that successive chord sequences start 
with the same change[s[ but end differently. Anaphora is the opposite 
of EPISTROPHE. 

ANHEMITONIC adj. mus. (of MODEs and SCALES) containing no SEMITONE 
INTERVALS (cf. HEMITONIC). 

ANNEXING —> GENERIC ANNEXING. 

antiphony [aen'tifoni] n. mus; etym. Gk. üvtl (= opposite) and cpawf| (= 
voice), adj. antiphonal [an'tifonol]. Antiphony is a responsorial (->) 
practice in which two equally dimensioned groups of singers or players 
exchange phrases or passages. Antiphonal practices include altemate 
singing by men and women, themes passed from one instrumental sec- 
tion to another, and the division of an English cathedral or collegiate 
choir into two equal halves placed on opposite sides of the quire with a 
central aisle between them (Decani and Cantoris). 

AO [ei'Du] n. ph. abbr. neol. (1979) analysis object, i.e. a PIECE OF MUSIC 
subjected to analysis. 

APPOGGIATURA [opDdja'tuira] n. mus. [1] in euroclassical music theory 
an accentuated, 'dissonant' grace note of equal duration to the follow- 
ing note on to which the dissonance 'resolves'; [2] more generally a pat- 
tem of two adjacent, conjunct and equidurational notes of which the 
first is given more weight and joined smoothly to the second; etym. It. 
appoggiarsi = to lean, i.e. a leaning note; pl. appoggiature [8p3d3a'tu:rs]. 

ARBITRARY SIGN (a.k.a. CONVENTIONAL sign) n. ph. semio : sign connected 
by convention to what it signifies (see p. 163, ff.); cf. ICON, INDEX. 
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arpeggio It. [ar'ped33], UK Eng. [ai'psd^'eu], n. mus. (adj. arpeggiato 
or arpeggiated): chord whose constituent notes are played in sequence 
instead of simultaneously; from It. arpeggiare = to play the harp. 

atmos ['aetrros] n. (; pl. atmoses ['aetmDsiz]), etym. abbr. atmosphere, 
a.k.a. ambience, ambient sound; an atmos presents the general ongo- 
ing soundscape, the audio scenery, the sonic backcloth, etc. relevant to 
the visual footage with which it is heard. 

AURAL STAGING n. ph. abbr. neol. (2011) the mise-en-scéne of sound 
sources (voices, instruments, sound effects, etc.), in one or more acous- 
tic spaces; particularly important in audio recordings —phonographic 
staging (Lacasse, 2005)— but also in film and games sound, as well as in 
live performance situations (see p.299). 

AUTO-TUNE [1] name of digital pitch correction software produced by 
Antares Audio Technologies; [2] generic term for any digital pitch cor- 
rection plug-in used in studio recording or live performance, e.g. Mel- 
ODYNE. Widely used to improve intonation of amateur vocalists in TV 
talent shows (— >SÍ1 X-Factor (2010)); also used as vocal effect by profes- 
sional artists like Peter Gabriel and Coldplay; deriv. forms auto-tuned, 
AUTO-TUNER, AUTO-TUNING. 

BAR n. mus. UK-English for measure (US), i.e. a recurrent musical dura- 
tion defined by the number of beats (measured in BPM) of a given metre; 
e.g. one i bar (4 quarter-notes or crotchets) at 80 bpm lasts 3 seconds. 
Unless the music's tempo is exactly 60 or 120 bpm, beats and bars are 
much easier to count than seconds and minutes. 

BODYISM n. collocj., neol. (Dave Laing, c. 2002) type of thinking about 
music that proclaims the primacy of music's somatic, usually sexual, 
properties at the expense of its other traits (see pp. 101-115). 

BPM abbr. beats per minute (unit of tempo measurement, cf. NPM). 

BREAK n. mus. [1] very short section during which ongoing accompani- 
ment pattems in a piece of music stop to give sonic space to, and 
thereby highlight, whatever occupies them (see p. 520); [2] musical 
event[s] inside a break, as just defined, e.g. a 'drum break'. N.B. Break, 
BREAKDOWN and DROP have different meanings in post-1990 DJ par- 
lance, notably in the sphere of hip hop and electronica. 
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BREAKDOWN NOTES a.k.a. timing notes n. notes prepared by the MUSIC 
EDITOR and comprising a detailed list of significant events inside a sin- 
gle scene in an audiovisual production (cf. CUE LIST and CUE SHEET). 

BRIDGE n. mus. [1] North American term for the middle eight (UK Eng- 
lish), i.e. the contrasting B episode (normally lasting 8 bars) in the DIA- 
TAXIS of an AABA 32-bar JAZZ STANDARD (p. 397 ff.); [2] a short passage 
joining two contrasting sections in a euroclassical piece of music; [3] a 
short passage filling in between two statements of the theme in a euro- 
classical fugue; [4] a short musical CUE joining two scenes of a different 
character in a film or TV production (see also tail). 

CALL AND RESPONSE —> RESPONSORIAL. 

CCCS n. abbr. Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, University of 
Birmingham, UK. 

CHARANGO [tja'raQgoj n. small stringed instrument of the lute family; 
used in traditional Andean music. 

CHORD LOOP n. mus. sequence of (typically) three or four chords re- 
peated several times in succession, for example: [1] the 4-chord 'milk- 
sap' loop or 'vamp until ready' G I - vi - ii/IV - V *D (see Fii Tagg, 2007); 
[2] the 3-chord mixolydian rock loop G I bVII IV or G bVII IV I *D 
(see 01 Tagg, 2009b). 

CHORD SHUTTLE II. neol. mus. (1993) oscillation between two chords, for 
example the to-and-fro between tonic minor (i, B bm) and submediant 
major (bVI, Gb) in Chopin's Marche funébre (1839), or Dylan's AII Along 
The Watchtower (1968: Am<->F, a.k.a. aeolian pendulum (Bjornberg, 
1989)); or between ii 7 and V in He's So Fine (Chiffons, 1963), Oh Hajrpy 
Day (Edwin Hawkins, 1969), or My Sweet Lord (Harrison, 1970). Chord 
shuttles are indicated by double ended arrows, e.g. i<-AbVI or 
B bm'CAG b for Chopin's funeral march; cf. CHORD LOOP. 

'CHURCH' mode n., a.k.a. ECCLESIASTICAL MODE; one of the six main 
HEPTATONIC DIATONIC modes which, when arranged in scalar form with 
the initial note repeated at the octave, contain, in varying positions, two 
semitone and five whole-tone steps. The six main 'church' modes are: 
[1] IONIAN (c-c on the white notes of the piano); [2] dorian (d-d on the 
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whitenotes); [3] phrygian (e-e); [4] lydian (f-f); [5] mixolydian (g-g); 
[6] aeolian (a-a). See also pp. 325-334 and Tagg (2009: 34-37). 

CLICK denotes the metronome sound that conductors and/or musicians 
hear in headphones when recording music to picture. This procedure 
means that the music for each cue can be recorded so as to align exactly 
as intended with the visuals. 

CLUSTER n. mus. simultaneous sounding of several neighbouring tones. 

CONJUNCT MOTION n. ph. mus. melodic movement by small, normally 
single, intervallic steps; opposite of DISJUNCT MOTION. 

CONNOTE [ko'nout] v. ling. to mean or signify by implication or associa- 
tion; n. connotation [kDno'teijon]; adj. connotative [ko'nDtotiv]; see 
pp. 164-166; cf. DENOTE. 

CONTRARY motion n. ph. mus. movement of two strands (parts) in op- 
posite pitch directions; pitch movement away from each other; oppo- 
site of PARALLEL MOTION. 

constructional adj., neol. (2001) See poíetic. 

CONTINUANT n. [1] phoTi. extendable consonant, e.g. /r/ as in 'KRKeally!' 
or a long ¡\¡ ('shshsh') when you want people to be quiet; [2] neol. (2011) 
the continuous 'body' of a timbre regardless of whether it's technically 
the DECAY or the SUSTAIN part of the ENVELOPE (see pp. 278-279). 

COUNTERPOINT ['kauntopDint] n. [1] mus. type of POLYPHONY whose in- 
strumental or vocal lines (STRANDs) clearly differ in melodic and/or 
rhythmic profile; polyphonic antithesis of HOMOPHONY; adj. CONTRA- 
puntal [kDntra'pAntal]; [2] intentional contradiction in music of con- 
current verbal or visual events. 

CUE n. [ kju :] musical continuum in an audiovisual production; the du- 
ration of a cue can vary from just a few seconds to several minutes. 

CUE LIST Ti. a list of CUE POINTs for part or whole of an audiovisual pro- 
duction, i.e. the chronological enumeration of timecode locations corre- 
sponding to the start and end of each music cue (not to be confused 
with CUE SHEET or BREAKDOWN NOTES). 
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CUE POINT n. point at which a musical cue starts, typically (but not ex- 
clusively) the start of a scene; not to be confused with hit point. 

CUE SHEET n. [1] list of all CUEs in an audiovisual production, specifying 
details of duration, composer, publishing rights, type of usage; not to 
be confused with CUE LIST ; [2] list of scenes in a silent film, together with 
titles and sheet music publishing details of pieces suggested as suitable 
for each scene in the film. 

DA CAPO [da'kaepau] adv. mus. instruction in musical notation telling 
musicians to go back to the start and to play or sing from the top; etym. 
It. DA CAPO (= from the beginning, from the top). 

DECAY n. mus. the rate at which a sound decreases in intensity from its 
ATTACK to its SUSTAIN level (see pp. 277-280). 

DENOTE [di'nout] v. to signify LEXICALLY; n. denotation [dinou'teijon]; 
adj. denotative [di'nDtotiv]; see pp. 164-166; cf. connote. 

DIAPHONY [dai'aefanij n. two-part vocal harmony typically featuring 
SEMITONE DYADs considered discordant in Western theories of har- 
mony; often used to denote traditions of female singing in rural Bul- 
garia;4)) etym. Ancient Greek biacpa'VLa (, diafonía = discord) as opposed 
to aupcpuivía ( symfonía = concord); adj. diaphonic [daio'fDnik]. 

DIATAXIS [daia'taeksis] n. mus. neol. (2011) arrangement/disposition/ 
order of musical EPISODES in terms of chronological placement and rel- 
ative importance (p. 383, ff.); in contradistinction to SYNCRISIS (q.v.); 
etym. buxTaíic.= disposition, arrangement, order of events, running or- 
der, order of service, etc., as of processions, prayers, chants, bible read- 
ings, sacraments, and other 'episodes' in Byzantine Orthodox liturgy; 
adj. diatactical [daia'taektikal]); deriv. n. diataxeme [daia'taeksiim] 
identifiable element of diatactical meaning; see also EPISODE, EPISODIC 
DETERMINANT, EPISODIC MARKER and SYNTAX. 

DIATONIC adj. conforming to the HEPTATONIC tonal vocabulary of any of 
the European ‘CHURCH MODES' in which each constituent note is in Eng- 
lish named after one of the first seven letters of the alphabet, for exam- 
ple a bcdefg ( aeolian in A), d e ftt g a b ctt ( ionian in D), g a t> 
bb C d eb f (phrygian in G). Arranged in scalar form, all diatonic 
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modes contain five whole-tone (1) and two semitone steps (Vi), e.g. c d 
(1), d e (1), e f (Vi), f g (1), g a (1), a b (1) and b c (Vi) in C ionian. Sem- 
itone steps in European diatonic modes are separated by a fifth (e.g. e - 
f and b -C on the white notes of a piano keyboard). 

DISJUNCT MOTION n. ph. mus. melodic movement containing large in- 
tervallic steps; opposite of CONJUNCT MOTION. 

DOO-WOP. n., primarily vocal genre with origins in black US gospel of 
the 1940s and in barber shop quartet singing. Originally sung a cappella 
or with simple percussion, doo-wop became part of US-mainstream 
pop in the 1950s and early 1960s. The term's etymology is onomato- 
poeic (lik efa la la la in Elizabethan madrigals), deriving from the style's 
use of paralinguistic syllables vocalising approximations of instrumen- 
tal accompaniment patterns, e.g. The Marcels' version of Blue Moon 
(1961), Barry Mann's Who Put The Bomp (1961). 

DORIAN MODE -A CHURCH MODES. 

DRONE n. mus. continuous or frequently sounded note[s] of the same 
pitch. Drones are often used as tonal reference point and background 
for the changing pitch of the music's other strands; see also p. 337. 

DUAL CONSCIOUSNESS n. perception of the self as having two conflict- 
ing identities. Fanon (1952) referred specifically to the two different cul- 
tural identities of the colonised individual in relation to [1] colonisers 
and [2] colonised peers. I've taken the liberty of using the expression to 
denote the widespread phenomenon of dual consciousness involving 
the private and public identities of an individual (p.2,ff.). 

DYAD n. chord consisting of two notes of different pitch. 

ENVELOPE n. mus. total package of parameters determining the charac- 
ter of a musical sound. The constituent elements of an envelope are in 
sequence ATTACK, DECAY, SUSTAIN and RELEASE (ADSR; see p. 277, ff.). 

EPISODE n. mus. passage containing distinct material as part of a larger 
sequence of events in a piece of music. 

EPISODIC DETERMINANT n. neol. (2011) sign type determining the iden- 
tification of a musical passage as an E PISODE; episodic determinants are 
essential to the understanding of musical DIATAXIS, i.e the order, place- 
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ment, disposition and duration of episodes (passages, periods, sections, 
etc.) in a piece of music; see also EPISODIC MARKER. 

EPISODIC MARKER II. neol. (1990) musical sign type consisting of a short 
processual structure mediating temporal position or relative impor- 
tance (see p.516,ff.); see also DIATAXIS and EPISODIC DETERMINANT. 

EQ n. abbr. equaliser (v. to equalise or to EQ): filtering effects that 
boost or weaken particular pitch ranges in an audio signal (see FILTER). 

EQUALISER -A EQ. 

EQUIDURATIONAL. adj. neol. (2000) of equal duration; lasting for the 
same amount of time. 

etymophony [eti'mDfoni] n. neol, adj. etymophonic [etimo'fDnik] (c. 
1990) origin[s] and development of a non-verbal sound's meaning; 
etym. transfer from etymology (= the sources of the formation of a word 
and the development of its meaning). 

EXTENDED PRESENT n. ph. (a.k.a. PRESENT-TIME EXPERIENCE, and, mislead- 
ingly, 'SPECIOUS present'). As a duration the extended present lasts no 
longer than a musical phrase (exhalation), or a few footsteps, or a short 
gestural pattern, or a few heartbeats. It is a duration experienced as a 
single unit ( Gestalt ) in present time, as 'now' rather than as an extended 
sequence of musical ideas (see p. 272, ff.; see also INTENSIONAL, PHONO- 
LOGICAL LOOP, SYNCRISIS). The extended present can also be imagined as 
the human brain's equivalent to a computer's RAM where information is 
processed immediately, rather than as its hard drive (longer-term 
memory) where access and retrieval times are longer. 

EXTENSIONAL adj. (Chester, 1970) relating to 'horizontal' and DIATACTI- 
CAL aspects of musical expression extended over longer durations; op- 
posite of INTENSIONAL. 

FALSETTO n., adj. vocal phonation distinct from that of 'normal' singing 
or speaking, it covers a pitch range extending from the upper end of the 
head register to considerably higher pitches; falsetto singing produces 
a characteristically high, 'clean' and flute-like timbre. 

FlLL n. mus. (e.g. 'guitar fill', 'drum fill') short melodic and/or rhythmic 
phrase heard in the gap between two longer melodic phrases presented 
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on [an]other instrument[s] or by [an]other voice[s]. A fill can some- 
times overlap momentarily with the longer phrase preceding and/or 
following it (elision); cf. LICK, RIFF, TURNAROUND. 

Foley n. (c. 1930) sound effect to synchronise with on-screen event (e.g. 
footsteps, door shutting, clothes rustling); etym. Jack Foley, sound ef- 
fects specialist in the early days of talking film; p¡. FOLEYS. 

GENERIC ANNEXING ii. ph. neol. (2011) process whereby a verbalised re- 
sponse to music (—>WA) derives not from a simple structural link to 
other music (- aIOCM) and its connotations (— >PMFC ) but from gener- 
ically typical connotations of those primary connotations, e.g. hearing a 
lyrical extract from a euroclassical piano concerto and responding Tim- 
OTEi shampoo, not because the advert uses such music but because the 
respondent has seen a woman strolling through the long grass of a 
summer meadow in connection with another piece of music resem- 
bling the lyrical extract. That extract may have resembled the second 
movement of Mozart's 21st piano concerto (1785b) which underscored 
the summer meadow scene in Elvira Madigan (1967) which visually, not 
musically resembles the Timotei shampoo advert (see also p. 221, ff.). 

GENRE ii., mus. [^cünra] setofnorms, rules or habits that'members of a 
given community find useful in identifying a given set of musical and 
music-related practices... Genre rules can relate to any of the codes in- 
volved in a musical event — including rules of behaviour,... proxemic 
and kinesic codes, business practices, etc.' (Fabbri, 2005: 8-9); cf. STYLE; 
see also pp. 266-268. 

GENRE SYNECDOCHE [^anrD sin'ekdDki] n. ph. mus. neol. (1992) part-for- 
whole sign type referring to a musical style other than that of its imme- 
diate surroundings and, by extension, to paramusical or extramusical 
aspects of the genre with which that 'other' musical style is associated; 
see also GENRE, STYLE, SYNECDOCHE and pp. 524-528. 

GESTURAL INTERCONVERSION n. ph. IHUS. neol. (c. 2000) ANAPHONIC type 
of SEMIOSIS involving TRANSMODAL CONNOTATION in a two-way transfer 
via a commonality of gesture between, on the one hand, particular sen- 
sations that seem to be both subjective and internal, and, on the other 
hand, particular external objects (animate or inanimate) in the material 
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world; for example, gently undulating, legato sonorities in the music 
compatible with smooth, rounded, caressing gestures projectable on to 
either a loved one, or on to rolling hills, or a cornfield billowing in the 
breeze (one way); and (in the other direction) the rolling hills or corn- 
field traceable by the hand in smooth, round, caressing hand gestures 
compatible with gently undulating, legato sonorities. 

GOSPEL JAW ['gDspoldjo:] n. ph. mus. vocal technique used primarily by 
female singers in the gospel and soul music tradition to simulate real 
vocal vibrato. The simulation, produced by wobbling the jaw rapidly 
up and down, is often applied towards the end of long notes by such 
artists as Whitney Houston. 

GRAPHOCENTRIC [graefDu'ssntrik] adj. neol. (J-J Nattiez in conversations 
with the author, c. 2005) assuming written or other graphic signs to be 
more important than others (see LOGOCENTRIC and SCOPOCENTRIC). 

GROOVE n. mus. sense of gross-motoric movement produced by one or 
more simultaneously sounded rhythm patterns lasting, as single units, 
no longer than the EXTENDED PRESENT, and repeated throughout a mu- 
sical EPISODE or PIECE. Most commonly used in reference to the percep- 
tion of continuous propulsion created, typically for dancing, by the 
interaction of musicians in a band's rhythm section or its accompanying 
parts, groove can also denote other types of perceived gross-motoric 
movement, as in work songs and marches. See p. 296, ff. for more. 

HEMIOLA n. mus., etym. Gk. adj. qpióAioc (= 'half as much again') sextu- 
ple metric pattem created when the same short duration (six SUBBEATs) 
is divided into two equally spaced SUBBEATs (2 x 3), the other based on 
its division into three (3 x 2), for example T wanna be in America' from 
West Side Story (Bemstein, 1957) sung as 'I wanna I be in A-' (2 groups 
of 3 subbeats each)' I -me-1 ri-1 ca' (3x2 subbeats); see p. 458, ff. 

HEMITONIC adj. mus. (of MODEs or SCALEs) containing one or more sem- 
itone intervals within the octave. 

HEPTATONIC adj. mus. (of MODEs or SCALEs) having a tonal vocabulary of 
seven different notes within the octave. A heptatonic mode could con- 
tain any combination of different notes, but Western music's familiar 
heptatonic modes all contain a note based on each of the first seven let- 
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ters of the alphabet, e.g. a b c d e f g ( aeolian heptatonic in A), d e f# 
g a b ctt (ionian heptatonic in D), g ab bb cd eb f (phrygian hepta- 
tonic in G); see also DIATONIC, PENTATONIC, HEXATONIC. 

HETEROPHONY n. mus. etym. Gk. eteqoí; (héteros = other) and cpcovf] (foné 
= sound) POLYPHONY resulting from simultaneous differences of pitch 
produced when two or more people sing or play roughly the same me- 
lodic line at the same time. 

HEXATONIC adj. mus. (of SCALE s and MODEs) containing six different 
tones inside each octave (cf. PENTATONIC, HEPTATONIC). 

HIGH-HEELED SAX: see SEXAPHONE. 

HIT POINT n. point in an audiovisual production at which a particular 
musical event synchronises with a particular visual event inside a CUE; 
not to be confused with CUE point. 

HOLOKINETIC [hDloukai'netik] adj. neol. (2011) relating to or character- 
ised by all aspects of movement. 

HOMOPHONY [hD'mDfani] n. mus., etym. Gk. homófonos (= sounding in 
unison or at the same time); type of POLYPHONY in which different 
STRAND s of the music move in the same rhythm at the same time; poly- 
phonic antithesis of COUNTERPOINT. adj. homophonic [hDma'fDnik]. 

HOOK n. mus. the most ear-catching and memorable MtíSEM£[s] in a 
popular song. 

IASPM ['aiJsiJespi'Jem] or ['jaespam] n. abbr. Intemational Association 
for the Study of Popular Music I iaspm.net I. 

ICON n. semio. sign bearing physical resemblance to what it signifies 
(see p. 161, ff.). 

IFPI ['ifpi :] abbr. International Federation of Phonogram Industries. 

INDEX (pl. indices) n. semio. sign connected either by causality, or by 
spatial, temporal or cultural proximity, to what it signifies (p. 162, ff.). 

INTENSIONAL adj. (Chester, 1970) relating to 'vertical' aspects of musical 
expression and to the limits of the EXTENDED PRESENT; opposite of EX- 
TENSIONAL; see also SYNCRISIS. 

INTERVAL n. pitch difference between two tones; adj. intervallic. 
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IOCM [aiJusi'Jem] abbr., n., neol. (1979) Interobjective Comparison Ma- 
terial: musical intertext[s], i.e. music other than the analysis object, that 
sound like part or parts of the analysis object. 

IPM [aip¡: lj £m] n. abbr. Institute of Popular Music (Univ. of Liverpool). 
JAZZO ['d 3 aez 0 u] n. colloq. dedicated jazz musician or jazz fan. 

KINETIC ANAPHONE n. neol. (1990) type of ANAPHONE relating musical 
structure with perception of movement (p.498,ff.). 

LEXICAL adj. relating to the words of a language rather than to its gram- 
mar, syntax, style or PROSODY and to the DENOTATIVE rather than CON- 
NOTATIVE meaning of those words. 

LIBRARY MUSIC u. a.k.a. PRODUCTION MUSIC; music, mostly instrumental, 
prerecorded and typically used in TV or radio programming, in ad- 
verts and low-budget films. Library music differs from music commis- 
sioned for particular audiovisual productions in that it's created and 
recorded in advance without prior knowledge of any specific audiovis- 
ual production in which it might later be used (see p.222, ff.). 

LICK u. mus. 'a stock pattem or phrase consisting of a short series of 
notes that is used in solos and melodic lines and accompaniment'. 1 
Licks often occur in FlLLs and RlFFs, and are often used as basis for me- 
lodic improvisation in solo passages. 

LOGOCENTRIC adj. assuming, often implicitly, that the semiotic proper- 
ties of (verbal) language apply to other symbolic systems. 

LOGOGENIC adj. having properties that can adequately be put into 
words; conducive to verbal expression ( etym . Aóyoq: word; yévoí;: 
type); deriv. abstr. n. logogeneity [bg 0 ud 30 'ni: 0 ti]; cf. musogenic. 

LOOP n. mus. [1] (a) originally, a strip of recording tape whose start is at- 
tached to its end and which, when played, repeats continuously; (b) by 
extension, a short audio or video file whose content can be repeated 
continuously; [2] — > CHORD LOOP (short sequence of chords repeated 
continuously). 

LYDIAN MODE -A CHURCH MODES. 


1. Middleton (1990:137) and Wikipedia Tick' entry [120623]. 
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MADRIGALISM n. mus. [1] vocally performed WORD PAINTING; [2] any oc- 
currence of WORD PAINTING (vocal or instrumental). 

MEASURE n. mus. US-American for BAR (q.v.). 

MELODYNE n. name of digital audio pitch correction software produced 
by Celemony Software GmbH (München) -^AUTOTUNE. 

META-IDENTITY n. image of yourself that you think others have of you. 
It's an identity that does not necessarily correspond with how you see 
yourself or with how others in fact see you. 

METRE n. mus. see pp. 293-296. 

MIC [maik] n. abbr. (1961, M-W) microphone; see also MIKE (v.). 

MICKEY-MOUSING Ti. mus. film music technique featuring anaphonic re- 
inforcement of on-screen action, typically patterns of speech and other 
types of vocalisation (e.g. laughing, crying, teasing), but also of move- 
ment (e.g. running, galloping, flying), and sound effects (e.g. door 
slamming, birds singing). Mickey-mousing is often criticised for its ap- 
parently redundant duplication of on-screen rhythms and pattems of 
movement; see also 'Lissa's film music functions', pp. 546-550. 

MIDDLE EIGHT n. ph. mus. UK English term for BRIDGE [1] (q.v.). 

MIDI ['midi] n., adj. abbr. Music Instrument Digital Interface, the music 
industry's universal protocol enabling the interconnection of electronic 
instruments and devices. MlDl neither generates nor transmits audio, 
neither digitally nor analogically. MlDl code includes the following sort 
of data about each note: [1] which sample, 'instrument', preset or other 
type of sound should be used to produce the note in question; [2] the 
pitch at which the note should sound (or, if [1] is a bank of non-tonal 
sounds, the individual sound assigned to that 'pitch'); [3] the volume/ 
intensity of the note ('velocity on'); [4] the points in time at which the 
note should start and end. 

MIKE [maik] v. abbr. (1939, M-W) to supply with a microphone; to posi- 
tion a microphone of a particular type in relation to a sound source: 
miking ['maikiq], miked [maikt]; occasionally also as n. (see MlC). 


MIXOLYDIAN MODE -» CHIJRCH MODES. 
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MODE n. mus. distillation of a tonal vocabulary to individual occur- 
rences of each tone used within an octave and to the relationship of 
those tones to each other and, in particular, to one reference tone (the 
TONIC) or, if bimodal, to two. For more detail, see CHURCH MODES. 

MONODY ['monodij n. music consisting of a single vocal line, or of a sin- 
gle melodic line with instrumental accompaniment; adj. MONODIC 
[mo'nDdik]; cf. monophony. 

MONOPHONY [ma'nofanij n. music consisting of one single strand, of 
only one note at a time; often used in reference to unaccompanied mel- 
ody (cf. MONODY, HETEROPHONY, HOMOPHONY, POLYPHONY ); adj. MONO- 

phonic [mDnou'fDnik]. 

MORPHEME n. ling. minimal unit of speech that is recurrent and mean- 
ingful; a linguistic form that is not further divisible without destruction 
of meaning, for example (in English) an, at, cat, mat, man, lychee, banana. 
Morphemes consist of at least one, most commonly of several PHO- 
NEMES (q.v.). 

MS. n. abbr. [1] milliseconds; [2] manuscript. 

MUSEMATIC [mjuizi'maetikj adj. (of musical structure) carrying musical 
meaning; having the characteristics of a MUSEME, MUSEME STACK or 
MUSEME STRING. 

MUSEME ['mjuiziim];/. (Seeger, 1960) minimal unit of musical meaning; 
see pp. 232-238. 

MUSEME STACK n. neol. (1979) compound of simultaneously occurring 
musical sounds to produce one meaningful unit of 'now sound' (see EX- 
TENDED PRESENT and SYNCRISIS)', components of a museme stack may or 
may not be MUSEMATIC in themselves. 

MUSEME STRING n. neol. (1979) compound of consecutively occurring 
MUSEMEs in one STRAND of music. 

MUSIC EDITOR n. audiovisual production worker responsible for tim- 
ing, organising and managing MUSIC CUES; liaises between director, 
producer and composer. 

MUSIC-LED MONTAGE n. neol. (2010) audiovisual footage in which visu- 
als are edited to fit music rather than vice versa. Music-led montage is 
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typical for music videos and is common in title sequences. 

MUSO ['mjuizou] u. colloq. musician or musicologist, more specifically 
someone who devotes a lot of time and energy to making or talking 
about music, especially its technical, structural and POÍETIC aspects; 
someone with either formal training in music, or who makes music on 
a professional or semi-professional basis. 

MUSOGENIC ['mjuizou'd^emk] adj. having properties that can ade- 
quately be put into music; conducive to musical expression; cf. LOGO- 
GENIC. 

MUSO MUSIC n. ph. colloq. neol. (c. 1988) music most of whose devotees 
are MUSOs, e.g. avant-garde types of prog rock, jazz fusion. 

NON-MUSO n. colloq. someone not exhibiting MUSO characteristics. 

NOTE n. mus. any single, discrete sound of finite duration in a piece of 
music (cf. TONE). 

NOUBA ['nuibaj n. mus. erudite type of traditional instrumental music 
from Tunisia and other parts of the Arab world. 

NPM abhr. neol. (2011) notes per minute —unit of measurement for SUR- 
FACE RATE and SUBBEATs (cf. BPM and see p. 289). 

NTSC n. abbr. National Television System Committee; also the video 
scanning and recording system used in North and Central America, 
and consisting of 29.97 interlaced frames per second in which each 
frame consists of 525 scan lines, of which 486 cover the actual picture. 
cf. PAL and SÉCAM. 

OCTAVE ii. mus. pitch interval between notes of the same name sepa- 
rated by a frequency factor of two, e.g. at 220 Hz, at 440 Hz, a 5 at 
880 Hz. 

P.A. n. abbr. Public Address, as in 'PA system', whereby a speaker can 
make announcements that are amplified and relayed to the public 
through loudspeakers (see also ftnt. 37, p. 366). 

PAL n. abbr. Phase Alternate Line; [1] analogue television encoding sys- 
tem used throughout the world except in those areas where NTSC or 
SECAM is in operation; [2] scanning and recording standard running at 
a rate of 25 frames per second with 625 scan lines per frame. 
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PARALLEL MOTION n. ph. mus. movement of two or more strands (parts/ 
voices) at different pitches in the same pitch direction; opposite of CON- 
TRARY MOTION. 

PARAMUSICAL adj. neol. (1983) literally 'alongside' the music, i.e. semiot- 
ically related to a particular musical discourse without being structur- 
ally intrinsic to that discourse; see also PMFC. 

PARLANDO adj./adv. mus. spoken rather than sung. 

PENTATONIC adj. mus. (of scales and modes) containing five different 
tones inside each octave (cf. DIATONIC, HEXATONIC, HEPTATONIC). 

PERCEPTIONAL See AESTHESIC. 

PERFORMANCE SQUAD n. ph. neol. (2012) musical ensemble consisting of 
between three and seven or eight members; any type of trio, quartet, 
quintet, sextet or septet consisting of singers and/or instrumentalists 
with shared musical background; see page 468. 

PHONEME n. íing. smallest constituent unit of sound used to construct 
meaning in speech (cf. MORPHEME ). Ten different phonemes are used in 
UK English to construct the 25 morphemes 8 , aen, aet, haet, kaet, 
vaet, kaen, vaen, hsn, ksn, it, hit, kit, Dn, kDn, kit, hDt, kDt, hAn, 
hAt, kAt, a:, ka:, bo'naine, m'vaino (= a, an, at, hat, cat, vat, can, van, 
hen, ken, it, hit, kit, on, con, hot, cot, Hun, hut, cut, are, car, banana, Nirvana). 
The ten phonemes are /ae/ /k/ and /t/ as in cat, /h/ and /s/ as in hen, /a/ 
as in a (indefinite article) or the unstressed a- s in banana and Nirvana, / 
a:/ as in car or the long stressed middle a in banana or Nirvana, /i/ as in 
hit, /d/ as in hot, and /a/ as in hut. Only one of the phonemes can also 
work as a morpheme. /o/, as in [be'naino] ( banana), is also a morpheme 
when used as the unstressed indefinite article a [e], as in [e be'na:ne] 
(a banana), which has a completely different meaning to u: be'na:ne, 
a: be'na:ne, eu be'na:ne and 5e be'na:ne, i.e. Ooh! Banana! (nice sur- 
prise), Ah! Banana! (I understand!), O banana! (vocative, addressing the 
fruit, as people so often do) and the banana (not just any old banana). 

PHONOGRAM n. physical object on to which sound has been recorded 
acoustically, electro-acoustically or digitally; sound carrier usually sold 
as a commodity and which can be played on stand-alone audio equip- 
ment, e.g. LP, CD, MiniDisc, audiocassette but not audio files or sheet 
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music; see also TEXT. 

PHONOGRAPHIC STAGING M. ph. (LacaSSe, 2005) —> AURAL STAGING. 

PHONOLOGICAL LOOP n. ph. neurol. short-term (±2"), ongoing mini- 
chunk of audio information inside the brain's working memory that 
can be instantly recalled and strung together with up to three others in 
immediate succession to produce a larger chunk of 'now sound'; see 
also EXTENDED PRESENT. 

PIECE OF MUSIC n. ph. musical continuum delimited, both before and af- 
ter, by something that is not heard as music (e.g. silence, talking, other 
sound). A piece of music can also start or end when immediately pre- 
ceded or followed by other music that is clearly recognised as having a 
different identity. If a piece of music exists as recorded sound, it will 
typically occupy one CD track or constitute a single audio file. 

PHRYGIAN MODE —> CHURCH MODES. 

PITCH n. mus. the perceived 'height' or 'lowness' of a sound, measura- 
ble in terms of high or low frequency (Herz). 

PMFC [pkJemef'si:] abbr., neol., n. (1991) paramusical field of connota- 
tion, i.e. connotatively identifiable semantic field relating to identifiable 
(sets of) musical structure(s) (see PARAMUSICAL). 

POIETIC [pD'jetik] adj. (from Fr. poiétique, Molino via Nattiez; etym. Gk, 
notrjTLKÓc (~ productive)): relating to the poí'esis [pD'hisis], i.e. to the 
making of music rather than to its perception (a.k.a constructional); the 
opposite of AESTHESIC, POIÉTIC qualifies the denotation of musical struc- 
tures from the standpoint of their construction rather than their percep- 
tion, e.g. con sordino, minor major-seven chord, augmented fourth, 
pentatonicism, etc. rather than delicate, detective chord, allegro, etc. 

POLYPHONY n. [pa'lifani] etym. Gk. tioáú (poly = many) and cpaivrj (foné 
= sound) music in which at least two sounds of clearly differing pitch, 
timbre or mode of articulation occur at the same time; adj. POLYPHONIC 
[pDli'fDmk]. Warning : some scholars of conventional musicology use 
POLYPHONY to refer solely to contrapuntal tonal polyphony of the type 
used by certain European composers between c.1400 and c.1650. 

POLYSEMIC [poli'si: mikj adj. having many meanings; n. polysemy 
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[pD'lissmi:]. 

POMO ['paumau] n. &adj. abbr. neol. collocj. derog. postmodern, postmod- 
ernism, postmodernist, postmodemising. 

POMOROCKOLOGY [poumourD'kDlod^i] n. neol. (2002); tradition of rock 
criticism and joumalism influenced by the discourse of postmodemis- 
ing literary criticism and celebrating the supposedly liberating aspects 
of rock music without considering matters of musical stmcturation or 
meaning. 

PRAGMATICS n. branch of semiotics focusing of the use of a sign system 
in concrete situations and contexts, especially in terms of cultural, ide- 
ological, economic and social activity. 

PRESENT-TIME EXPERIENCE: see EXTENDED PRESENT. 

PRODUCTION MUSIC: See LIBRARY MUSIC. 

PROSODY ['prouzodi:] n. ling. the rhythm, speed, accentuation, inten- 
sity, intonation, etc. of speech; i.e. the 'musical' rather than the LEXICAL- 
SEMANTIC aspects of speech; adj. PROSODIC [pro'zDdik]; adv. PROSODi- 
CALLY [pro'zDdlkll]. 

QUENA ['keina] n. flute (flanto diritto) used in traditional Andean music. 

QUODLIBET ['kwDdlibet] n. musical piece or episode 'combining several 
different melodies, usually popular tunes, in counterpoint'; etym. Lat. 
'what pleases', i.e. 'whatever you please'. 

REC. n., v., abbr. recording, recorded by. 
receptional adj., neol. (2001) See aesthesic. 

RECITATIVE [resito'tiiv] n. mus., fr. It. RECITATIVO [retjita'tkvo] type of 
vocal delivery in which pitches are tonal (melodic) but whose rhythms 
are much closer to those of speech than to those of metric song. 

REFRAIN [ri'frsin] n. mus. recurring choms episode in a piece of music. 

REIFICATION [ridifi'ksijan] n. process of alienation whereby human re- 
lations, actions and ideas are understood as objects or things and, in an 
ideological environment dominated by capital and quantification, the 
inverse process whereby objects assume (e.g. through 'advertising') a 
subjective, abstract value as ideas, as signs of human interaction (com- 
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modity fetishism); see Marx (1859), Lukács (1920), Perec (1965) and 
Petrovic (1983). 

RELEASE n. mus. final part of a sound; rate at which the sound level de- 
creases to zero at the end of a note (cf. midi 'velocity off'). 

RESPONSORIAL [respDn'soiriol] adj. mus. characterised by exchange of 
musical material between different PARTICIPANTs making music to- 
gether. One familiar type of responsorial practice is that between a lead 
(solo) singer or instrumentalist and a group of singers (choir, backing 
vocalists) or instrumentalists ( tutti ), another between singer[s] and in- 
struments, a third between a solo singer and a particular instrument. 
Exchange of material involving only groups of participants is likely to 
constitute ANTIPHONY. When a solo or lead singer is answered by back- 
ing vocalists or by a solo instrument the practice is often called call 
AND RESPONSE. Although call and response techniques are particularly 
common in Sub-Saharan and African-American traditions, they have a 
long history in other parts of the world and occur in many different 
music cultures, for example as responsories in the Benedictine Divine 
Office, or as the sawal-jawab (= 'question-answer') in Indian rága music. 

RHAPSODY ii. mus. a piece of music, or part thereof, in relatively free 
form, often of an improvisatory character; adj. RHAPSODIC. 

RIFF n. short, repeated pattern of notes with pronounced rhythmic-me- 
lodic profile lasting no longer than a musical phrase, usually less. Sim- 
ilar to the euroclassical notion of ostinato, riffs are particularly common 
in rock music, in big band and jump music, and in many types of Latin- 
American music; e.g. Boléro (Ravel, 1928), In The Mood (Miller, 1940), 
Choo Choo Ch'Boogie (Jordan, 1946), Satisfaction (Rolling Stones, 1965), 
Malandro (Buarque, 1985), Tim Pop con Birdland (Van Van, 2002). Riffs 
are often key elements in the production of GROOVE; see also FILL, LICK. 


ROCK n. and attrib. adj. (qualifying 'music'); a wide range of popular 
and mainly, though not exclusively, English-language musics pro- 
duced since the mid 1950s for a primarily youth audience, more usually 
male than female. Rock spans everything from prog rock (e.g. Genesis) 
to country rock (e.g. Byrds), from punk rock (e.g. Sex Pistols) to folk 
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rock (e.g. Steeleye Span) and from heavy metal (e.g. Led Zeppelin) 
through thrash (e.g. Metallica) to death and speed metal (e.g. Slayer). 
It's well-nigh impossible to pinpoint stylistic common denominators 
for such a wide range of musics, apart from the fact that the music is 
usually loud and its tonal instruments electrically amplified. 2 The hey- 
day of rock lasted from the mid 1960s to the 1990s and its musicians are 
mainly, though not exclusively, male. Fun, anger, opposition and cor- 
poreal celebration ('kick-ass') are aesthetic concepts frequently linked 
to rock. 

ROCK AND ROLL — basically synonymous with ROCI<; cf. ROCK 'N' ROLL. 

ROCKOLOGY ii. derog. neol. (1994) academic study, with value-aesthetic 
agenda, of ROCK music; see also POMOROCKOLOGY. 

ROCK 'n' roll n. is a much more restrictive term than ROC.K or ROC.K AND 
ROLL; it denotes rock music produced in the 1950s and early 1960s by 
such artists as Chuck Berry, Bill Haley, Little Richard, Jerry Lee Lewis 
and Elvis Presley. 

SCALE ii. mus. single occurrences of different tones in a MODE presented 
in strict ascending or descending order of pitch; adj. SCALAR. 

SCOPOCENTRIC [skDpou'sentrik] adj. neol. (Bruce Johnson, c. 1994) as- 
suming, usually implicitly, other types of expression than visual to be of 
lesser importance (cf. LOGOCENTRIC, GRAPHOCENTRIC, SCRIBAL ). 3 

SCRIBAL ['skraibel ] adj. [1] orig. of or relating to a scribe (1857, M-W); [2] 
relating to written rather than to oral/aural symbols (cf. LOGOCENTRIC, 
LOGOGENIC, GRAPHOCENTRIC, MUSOGENIC, SCOPOCENTRIC). 

SÉCAM n. abbr. = Séquentiel couleur á mémoire, Europe's first colour TV 

2. Here are a just four possible common stylistic traits: [1] rock's tonal vocabulary 
tends more often than many other styles to be modal (dorian, aeolian or mixolydian 
harmony, for example) rather than 'classical'; [2] most rock is in common time with 
frequent anticipations of beats 1 and 3 in the bar; [3] its organological core is the 
rock quartet, consisting of two electric guitars, drumkit and electric bass; [4] it's 
almost always loud, and intentionally so. Timbre and aural staging are essential 
aspects of rock but there is neither time nor space here to deal with such a daunting 
subject. I regret I must abandon this footnote. 

3. 1994 is roughly when I remember first hearing Bruce Johnson use the word. For 
more, see Johnson (2003, 2009). 
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standard; analogue TV scanning and recording system used mainly in 
France, the ex-USSR, and in France's ex-colonies. cf. NTSC, PAL. 

SEMANTICS n. branch of SEMIOTICS focusing on the relationship between 
signs and what they represent; adj. semantiC; cf. SYNTAX, PRAGMATICS. 

SEMIOLOGY n. term used in some language cultures, for example sémio- 
logie (francophone) and semiología (hispanophone), to denote basically 
the same thing as SEMIOTICS (see p.l59,ff.). 

SEMIOSIS n. activity or process involving signs and the production of 
meaning (see p.l56,ff.). 

SEMIOTICS n. the study of SEMIOSIS, i.e. of processes involving the pro- 
duction of signs, their formal characteristics, their intended and per- 
ceived meanings, etc. 

SEMITONE n. interval of 100 cents, or one twelfth of an octave, i.e. a pitch 
difference equivalent to that between the tone produced by a black key 
and its immediately adjacent white key on a piano keyboard, or of that 
between neighbouring frets on a guitar. 

SENZA MISURA lulv. mus. lit. without measure, without bar line, i.e. with- 
out regular metre. 

SET PIECE n. in film music contexts a type of diegetic (source) music in 
which the actual musical performance is prominently visible on screen 
as the narrative's principal focus. 

SEXAPHONE ii., a.k.a. HIGH-HEELED SAX, media trope consisting of short, 
jazzy, legato phrases on (usually alto) saxophone to underscore sexual 
potential in stage or on-screen narrative; see |tvtropes.org/pmwiki/ 
pmwiki.php/Main/Sexophone| (e.g. 'What is Kenny G doing in everyone's 
bedroom?'). See footnote 6, p. 307, for more details. 

SHUTTLE -A CHORD SHUTTLE. 

SINGALONG ['siqobq] II. tune or passage to which, whenperformed, it's 
easy for members of an audience to sing along; in general a tune easily 
sung by many people, or an occasion on which such tunes are per- 
formed (e.g. 'Friday night singalongs'); adj., e.g. 'a singalong evening 
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with pianist Fred Bloggs' or 'the singalong part of the recording'. 

SMPTE ['simpti] n. ph. abbr. the (US) Society of Motion Picture and Tel- 
evision Engineers; often used as oral shorthand for SMPTE code, i.e. the 
Society's standard timecode system used in audiovisual production 
and according to which passing time is given in hours, minutes, sec- 
onds and frames, e.g. '01:09:50;12' for a point at which one hour, nine 
minutes, fifty seconds and twelve frames have elapsed since the start of 
the production at 00:00:00;00. 

SOCIAL ANAPHONE n. neol. (2012) ANAPHONE relating musical structure 
to a para- or extramusical group formation with specific traits in terms 
of number, gender, group dynamic, shared values, function, etc. (see 
pp. 467-470, p. 514). 

SONIC ANAPHONE n. neol. (1990) type of ANAPHONE relating musical 
structure with para- or extramusical sound (p.487,ff.). 

SPOTTING SESSION u. preparatory stage in composing for movies: direc- 
tor and composer discuss what sort of music should be used at which 
points in the production ('cue spotting'). 

SQUAD -A PERFORMANCE SQUAD. 

STAND-ALONE EQUIPMENT II. electrically powered apparatus for play- 
back and/or recording, without need of a computer connection, of au- 
dio or audiovisual material using external media carriers, e.g. record 
turntable, Walkman, VCR, CD player, MiniDisc player, DVD player. 

STRAND II. mus. single thread of sound with identifiable traits (timbre, 
rhythm, register, pitch contour) distinguishing it from other simultane- 
ously sounding strands in the music; a.k.a. liiie (e.g. 'melodic line', 'bass 
line'), part (e.g. 'oboe part', 'four-part harmony'), voice (e.g. 'madrigal 
for five voices', 'harmonic voicing'), stream (Lacasse, 2000). Each musi- 
cal strand is usually assigned its own track in the processes of audio re- 
cording and mixing. 

stringalong; see Charity STRINGALONG. 

STYLE (musical) n. use of musical materials typical of an individual (com- 
poser, performer), or of a group of musicians, or of a GENRE, a place, a cul- 
ture, a historical period, etc. See pp. 266-268 and Fabbri (2005: 8-9). 
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SUBBEAT n. mus. unit resulting from division by either 2 or 3 of a beat 
into equal durations; for example, the arrangement of subbeats in a bar 
of 6/8 time can be: [1] 1 x 6 subbeats = J. = J J J J J J ; [2] 2 x 3 subbeats = 
J. J. = J J J J J J; [3] 3 x 2 subbeats = J J J = J~3 J~3 (see also HEMIOLÁ). 

SUSTAIN n. mus. [1] the main part of a sound following its attack/de- 
CAY and preceding its RELEASE ; see also CONTINUANT and p. 277, ff; [2] 
type of distortion (p. 309, ff.). 

SYNC [sirjk] (abbr; 1945, M-W) [1] v. synchronise; sync-ing ['sirjkirj] 
(pres. particip.), sync-ed [sirjkt] (past); [2] n. synchronisation. 

SYNCRISIS ['sirjkrisis] n. mus. neol. (2012) musical form in terms of the 
aggregation of several simultaneously ongoing sounds perceptible as a 
combined whole inside the limits of the EXTENDED PRESENT (-» MUSEME 
STACK), as distinct from DIATAXIS (q.v.); etym. aúyKQLOiq = a putting to- 
gether, aggregate, combination, from ouyicQLVOL = to combine, com- 
pound, put together. 

SYNTAX n. etym. aúvxa£iq = order, array [1] (general) the study of prin- 
ciples and rules for constructing 'texts', including written or spoken 
language, musical works, recordings, etc; [2] branch of SEMIOTICS focus- 
ing on the formal relationship of signs to each other without necessarily 
considering their meaning; [3] mus. ordering of events in sequence 
rather than simultaneously, particularly inside a phrase but also inside 
an episode (motifs, phrases, harmonic progressions etc.). The ordering 
of episodes throughout a whole piece of music into an overall sequence 
('long-term syntax') is referred to as DIATAXIS. 

TACTILE ANAPHONE n. neol. (1990) type of ANAPHONE relating musical 
structure with the sense of touch (p.494,ff.). 

TAIL n. mus. snippet of film score, often after a change of scene or at the 
end of a BRIDGE, that sets the mood of the new scene and tails off unre- 
solved, clearing acoustic space for dialogue and sound effects. 

TEMP TRACK (a.k.a. TEMP MUSIC, TEMP SCORE, SCRATCH SCORE) 11 . existing 
music added to an audiovisual production during the editing phase; 
used [1] to test a film on audience focus groups and on production ex- 
ecutives, [2] to give the soundtrack composer an idea of the sort of mu- 
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sic the director envisages at various points in the production. 

TEXT (musical) n. part or whole of a PIECE OF MUSIC whose sounds are 
physically fixed or stored but which, when repeated identically, are not 
necessarily heard ('read') in the same way as either originally intended 
or as heard by previous audiences. Although sheet music resembles 
verbal text in that it is a visual medium, its identification as musical text 
is questionable since it has to be put into sound, made into music by 
performers: its mode of storage is no more than the visual representa- 
tion of certain aspects of the music's actual sounds. Most sound record- 
ings can, on the other hand, be considered as musical texts. 

TIMING NOTES See BREAKDOWN NOTES. 

TITLE MUSIC n. generic term denoting music conceived for an audiovis- 
ual production's title sequences (or credits), at or near the start (the main 
or opening titles) and/or at the end of the film or programme (end titles). 

TLTT abbr. = Ten Little Title Tunes ; 914-page source book so often re- 
ferred to that its title is abbreviated to save space; see Tagg & Clarida 
(2003) and explanations in the preface (p.17, ff.). 

TONAL adj. mus. having the properties of a TONE or tones. 

TONALITY n. mus. system according to which TONE s are arranged and 
used. 

TONATIM [tou'neitim] adv., neol. (1992) tone for tone ( etym . tone + 
[verb]atim). 

TONE n. mus. NOTE with discernible fundamental PITCH. 

TONIC n. mus. main reference TONE in any MODE or KEY, usually num- 
bered '1' (or T if designating a tonic chord) in scalar sequence; adj. TON- 
ICAL = TONAL music featuring a tonic. 

TRANSCENDENCE ii. ( relig.) 'the aspect of God’s nature and power which 
is [imagined as] wholly independent of (and removed from) the physi- 
cal universe' (Wikipedia); (gen.) any power or quality experienced as 
independent of or disconnected from the material world; adj. TRAN- 
SCENDENT: extending beyond the limits of ordinary experience (Kant). 

TRANSMODAL [trsens'moudol] adj. crossing from one sensory mode to 
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another, e.g. 'loud colours', 'meaty guitar sound', or as in GESTURAL IN- 
TERCONVERSION', see also under 'Transmodal anaphones' (p. 494 ff.); 
etym. transmodal logistics companies moving freight between various 
modes of transport, e.g. by road, then by rail, then by sea. 

TRANSPOSE v. mus. to pitch shift, up or down, all notes in a piece or pas- 
sage to a different key; deriv. n. transposition. 

TRANSSCANSION [traen'skaenjon] n. neol. (c.1989) short wordless motif 
whose melodic and rhythmic profile closely resembles that of at least 
two spoken syllables associated with the music in which it occurs; etym. 
trans (across) + SCAN (speak or read metrically), i.e. with the metre and 
rhythm of the word[s] transferred from speech into music (see p. 489). 

TRIO n. mus. [1] three people singing and/or playing instruments; [2] 
the less well-known middle episode of a march or dance piece, as in 
'minuet and trio'; see also CHORUS and BRIDGE. 

TRUCK DRIVER'S GEAR CHANGE n. ph. collocj. change of key occurring 
'near the end of a song, shifting upwards' (see TRANSPOSE) by some rela- 
tively small pitch increment — most commonly by one semitone (half step) 
or whole tone (whole step) (p. 414). 

TURNAROUND n. short chord sequence at the end of one section in a 
song or instrumental number and whose purpose is to facilitate recapit- 
ulation of the complete harmonic sequence of that section. 

UNDERSCORE n. invisible non-diegetic music, usually background or in- 
cidental music, written to fit an existing visual sequence. 

VAMP n. CHORD LOOP with several variants whose chords generically 
run Gl-vi-ii/IV-Vt). 

VIDEOGRAM n. physical object containing an audiovisual recording, 
usually, but not necessarily, of a single work; carrier of recorded sound 
and moving image usually sold as a commodity and playable on 
STAND-ALONE EQUIPMENT, e.g. videocassette, dvd, games disc. 

VOCAL PERSONA II. ph. vocal representation of an individual or type of 
individual in terms of personality, state of mind, age, gender, national- 
ity, ethnicity, narrative archetype, etc. (see Chapter 10). 
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VOCAL STAGING n. (Lacasse, 2000) vocal aspect of AURAL STAGING. 

VVA [viivii'ei] n. ph. abbr. neol. (1983): verbal-visual association, more 
specifically a response to music, expressed in words and/or images. 

WHOLE-TONE SCALE ii. hexatonic (six-tone) mode consisting solely of 
whole-tone steps: either C d e f# gtt/ab bb or C#/db eb f g a bt|. 

WORD PAINTING n. rrius. anaphonic rendering of some aspect of a sung 
text by either singers or instrumentalists, e.g. a rising figure for et resur- 
rexit, descending for descendit, discords for crucifixus, quick notes in a 
high register for fluttering, etc. Occurrences of word painting per- 
formed by vocalists are also called madrigalisms (see also MICKEY- 
MOUSING). 
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Explanations 

To save space and to avoid the inconvenience of being referred to several ap- 
pendices to obtain information about one item, this appendix contains all referenc- 
es ofevery type. This deviation from standard scholarly procedure also relates to 
arguments, presented in Chapters 2 and 3, about the cross-domain character of 
music as a symbolic system and about the equal value ofdifferent types ofknowl- 
edge. Books, articles, musical notation and other scribal-verbal sources are in 
other words treated as neither more nor less valid sources of information and 
ideas than audiovisual ones. Since all types of knowledge must logically inter- 
connect in a book about how music works, there is no good reason to separate 
source types into historically conventional categories of storage technology. 


Order of presentation 

Items appear in alphabetical order of author (writer, composer/artist etc.) or, in 
the case of multi-authored or anonymous works, in alphabetical order of title 
(book, article, film, TV show, tune, album, etc.). 

Items by the same author are arranged in chronological order of first known ap- 
pearance. For example, music for a film which appeared in 1968 and which is 
included on a sound recording from 1988 or on a DVD from 2002 is ordered as 
1966, not as 1988 or 2002. Similarly, a work known to have been composed, pub- 
lished or released in 1832, which also appears in a volume of sheet music pub- 
lished in 1954 and which is included on a CD issued in 1998, is chronologically 
listed as 1832, except in those instances where the original year of release, pub- 
lication or performance is unknown. 'n.d.' (= no date) signals that the year of the 
item's appearance/release/publication/first performance is unknown, except in 
cases where no date details are to be expected (e.g. sources of traditional music). 

Space-saving icons and abbreviations 

To save space and to facilitate identification of the type of source and the role of 
various authors referred to in this comprehensive reference appendix, the fol- 
lowing symbols are used. 
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Table X-l: Symbols used in this appendlx 



film production 

ji 

musical notation 

S written word 

□ 

TV production 

$ composer[s] 

s 

cover version 


off-air recording 

¥ 

conductor 

® 

first published 

gyp 

DVD 

© vocalist[s] 

® 

lst recorded 

Ivrlsl 

videocassette 


performer[s] 

$ 

advert 

ÍD 

YouTube 

if 

writer or lyricist 

A 

title theme 

□ 

on line 


film director 

4» 

audio example 

9*} 

video/computer game 

★ 

star, actor 

§ 

section/paragraph 

© 

phonogram (CD, LP, 
etc.) 

© 

publisher 


L* 

audiocassette 

( 4 ) 

arranger 


see ... 


Three example entries ivith explanations 

1. Addison, John (1984) Murder She Wrote AQCBS ^SvTV (1990). 

John Addison is composer of the title theme (A) for this TV production (□), first broad- 
cast by CBS in 1984 and recorded off-air (^) from Swedish TV in 1990. 

2. High NOON (1952) ‘W Criterion/Republic/UA Sí Fred Zinnemann; IHEI4Front 054 1463 

(1998); ->( A Dimitri Tiomkin; ©©fi 1 -» Frankie Laine; ®©®-> Tex Ritter. 
The source used for the music throughout this 1952 film (1P) from production compa- 
nies Criterion, Republic and United Artists (UA), and directed (Si) by Zinnemann, is a 
videocassette ( ivhsi ) released in 1998. Details of the sources used for the title theme (A) 
composed ($) by Dimitri Tiomkin can be found under other entries (->): [1] Tiomkin 
himself; [2] Frankie Laine, who sang (©) a popular cover version (S) of [3] the original 
recording (®) sung (©) by Tex Ritter. 

3. MOZART, W A (1791) Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra in A major, K622 «2nd mvt. 

^Padre Padrone — > Macchi (1977); ^Out ofAfrica ->©Barry (1986). 

Details of the sound carriers used as sources for the second movement of this Mozart 
concerto from 1791 are provided under two other author entries, to which the reader is 
referred (->): [1] the album containing Egisto Macchi's music for the film fW) Padre Pa- 
drone (released in 1977); [2] the album (©) containing Barry's music for the 1986 film (W) 
Out ofAfrica. 

URLs 

To save space, tlae initial 'http://www.' in internet addresses (URLs) is omitted and 
replaced witli tlie ONLINE or DOWNLOAD icon □. To distinguisli URL sources from 
surrounding text, and to save space, this font is used, for example 'Btagg.org'. 
Dates of visits to URLs are formatted yymmdd and placed in square brackets after 
tlre relevant URL, for example 'Btagg.org [100921]'. Tliat's clearer and muchsliort- 
er tlian 'lTttp://www. tagg.org; page accessed 21 st September, 2010'. A struck- 
through hyperlink, e.g. _q2TK gcfio , indicates that the link was previously op- 
erative but no longer worked at the time of publication. 
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YouTube files 

YouTube file addresses are reduced to their unique filenames and the recurrent 
URL prefix http://www.youtube.com/watch?v= is omitted. For example: http:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=msM28q6MyfY (42 characters) appears as simply 
EOmsM28q6MyfY (1+11=12 characters). Try copying the 'msM28q6MyfY' part of 
the complete reference 'EOmsM28q6MyfY[120122]' into the YouTube Search 
window. It takes you directly to The Emmerdale Commutations, Version 6 and 
nothing else. The system doesn't even bother you with all the other stuff it as- 
sumes 'you might enjoy'. If you are reading this on a digital device you can just 
click on the hyperlink to access the referenced file. 

N.B. The functionality of hyperlinks in this appendix will vary according to 
factors explained in the 'Publication format and devices' section of online in- 
formation at B tagg.org/mmmsp/BookFormats.html. 1 

Standard source reference abbreviations 

B&H: Boosey and Hawkes I C20 Fox: Twentieth Century Fox I Ch4: Channel 4 
TV (UK) I CUP: Cambridge University Press I DGG: Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft I ed. or eds. edited by I IASPM: Intemational Association for the 
Study of Popular Music I ITV: Independent TV (UK) I mvt: movement I n.d. no 
date I Orch: Orchestra I OUP: Oxford University Press I rec. recording/record- 
ed I rev - revised I SRP2/SRP3: Sveriges Radio Program 2/3 (Swedish national 
radio channel 2 or 3) I SvTV: Sveriges Television (Swedish national TV) I 
Symph: Symphony I tr. translator[s] I TV3: Scandinavia's commercial third 
channel I UA: United Artists I U.P. university press I xtr: extract[s] I xwos: ex- 
cept where otherwise stated. 


1. If you're reading this as hard copy or if clicking the link produces no results, take the 
following steps: [1] visit http://tagg.org; [2] click the blue 'e-books' button in the left 
column; [3] click Thilip Tagg: Music's Meanings'; [4] click Tublication format'. 
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Index 

Explanations 

Contents . This index contains: [1] proper names occurring in the main text and in 
the footnotes; [2] principal topics in main text and footnotes; [3] selected technical 
and theoretical terms; [4] other terms marked for indexing on at least three separate 
pages. The acknowledgements and reference appendix have not been indexed for 
this book. To find items not included in this index please use the e-book version 
(PDF), obtainable via tagg.org/mmmsp/NonMusoInfo.htm. 

Symbols . ► = See another main entry; s» = See subentry under another main entry; ►► 
= See also another main entry or other entries; <->► = in relation to or as opposed to. Note 
that main entries referred to are always in this font, subentries in this font. 
Examples. 

[1] '► guitar' under acoustic means See under guitar for page numbers relating to 
ACOUSTIC GUITAR. [2] '► MOD£>>maqám' under Arab means See the subentry MAQÁM un- 
der the main index entry MODE to find the pages where the modes of Arab music are men- 
tioned. [3] To find more page references to topics relating to ACCOMPANIMENT, See also un- 
der BACKGROUND ('►► BACKGROUND'). [4] The subentry '<—► female' under the main entry 
male means that the two concepts male and female are considered in relation to 
each other (on pp. 18, 86, 357, etc.) rather than separately. [5] '<—> male ► male <-» fe- 
male' under female means See the subentry '<—* female’ under male for the same 
page references (pp. 18, 86, 357, etc.). 

Abbreviation s . def. = definition; mus. = music[al]; repres. = representation 


Numbers 

007 ► ]AMES BOND 
12-bar ►blues 
1900 (film) 495 
1984 (Bowie) 341 
2001 (film) 93, 269, 555 
32-bar ► /AZZWjazz standard 
4:33 (Cage) 406 
78 rpm audio discs 536, 537 
8-bar ► period 

A 

a cappella 579 
AABA 388, 392,395, 396, 
397-401, 404, 414 
abandon 49,209, 264,380,492 


Abba 103,127,176,199,245, 
246,259,287,365,385,386- 
393,397,401,414,415,478, 
516, 519, 522, 526, 527 
Fernando 476-7, 479-482 
Abo, Klevor 459 
Aboriginal tAuSTRALIA 
absolute/absolutist 
defined 91-94 
music 4, 12, 89-115, 133, 
147-148,154 
postmodernist 101-115 
AC/DC 295, 440, 464, 465, 
accelerando 291 
accent[uation] 367 
agogic 293 


dynamic 292 
metric, tonic 293 
accompaniment 265, 335, 
426, 440 ►► BACKGROUND, 
MELODY-ACCOMPANIMENT 
accompanimental music 
(Hegel) 89 

accordion/accordéon 306 
musette 163, 526, 547 
Accra 461 

acoustic ►► AURAL STAGING 
distance 347, 444 
environment 
► SOUNDSCAPE 
► GUITAR 
horizon 439 
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instruments 188, 277, 513 
recording 134, 536 

► SPACE 

acoustics 47,48,61,119,192, 
269, 277, 366, 375,436,469 
acrobatic 380 
Across the Plains 79 
Adagiofor Strings 407 
Adams, Bryan 380 
adaptive music 533, 534 
Adorno Theodor W 97,105, 
107,139-143, 469 
ADSR ► ENVELOPE 
advert/ad/advertising/ad- 
vertiser[s]/commercials 
1, 2, 27, 35, 39, 60, 83, 93, 
99,111,112,115,138,168, 
184,185,192,196,212,214, 
242, 267,269, 270,281,307, 
344,354,356,359,360,362, 
380,382,437,438,443,489, 
497,498,502,507,521,529, 
533, 574, 587, 590, 596 
Philishave 497-498 
RAC 438 
TV 39, 93,269 
voices in 359-360 
aeolian ►MOD£'-*aeolian 
aerobics 442, 443 
Aerosmith 413 
aesthesic/aesthesis 305,344, 
354, 391, 529, 579 
competence 119, 119- 
120, 128,197 
descriptors 300, 357-360 
focus 196-198 
<—>► poi'etic 116,118-120, 
529 

aesthetic[s] 

► ABSOLUTE/ABSOLUTIST 

Adorno 142, 469 
buzzwords 95 

► canon[s] 

China 86 

extensional 107,272,411, 
412, 586 

<—> intensional 272 


India 87 

intensional 107, 412, 589 
<—> extensional 272 
of failure 445 
opinion confused with 
scholarship 142 
postmodernist 101-115 
recording 370 
relative 135,136 
rock 183, 300, 409, 437, 
444, 445 
authenticity 141 
semiotic problems 148 
use value 175 

affect 72, 75-76, 85,209, 336 
Baroque theory 94, 97 
gestural 319 
intervallic 324-325 
Africa 212, 321, 330 
East 179 
notions of 467 
Sub-Saharan 70,123,294, 
456M63, 597 
West 50,295, 459,489 
African-American 191, 320, 
466, 467, 471, 481, 527, 597 
Afro-Caribbean 463 
Agawu, Kofi 459 
Agitato No. 3 544 
Ahmad, Jamil 356 
Ain't No Mountain High 
Enough 476 

Ain't That A Shame? 476 
Ainsley, John Mark 400 
air 

conditioning 434 

► GUITAR 

= tune 365 
Air (Bach) 413 
airborne (melody) 365 
airport[s] 35-36, 212, 240, 
423, 549 
aksak 295 

A1 Fárábi ► Fárábi 
Ala, N et al. 35 
alabaster busts 96 
Albert Hall 403 


Aldeburgh Festival 12 
aleatoric 404, 579 
Alfvén, Hugo 245 
alienation 95, 100,130, 133, 
171,183,188,210,365,405, 
437, 596 

All Along The Watchtoiver 
341 

AU Together Noiv 342, 413 
allemande 412 
Allende, Salvador 388 
allrovi.com 564 
Allwood, Jens 49 
alogogenic 84,115,120, 579 
Also sprach Zarathustra 
269, 389 

altiplano 388, 390 
Altman, Rick 552 
Ambassadors (Holbein) 429 
Ambolley, Gyedu Blay 461 
American Beauty 359, 543 
Amethysts for Esmeralda 495 
Amos, Tori 450 
Amours perdues, Les 373 
amplification 299, 369, 370 
Amtrak 362 
amygdala 68 
An die Musik 490 
anacrusis 293, 519, 520, 579 
analysis 

classes 16-17 
music 5,14,15,16, 91, 
101,106, 117,119,120, 
123,148,149,154,173, 
195-261, 268, 529-578 
narrative 3 
object ►AO 
visual 117 

anaphone 306, 308, 486 
composite 509-514 
instrumental timbre 308- 
313 

holokinetic 499-500, 589 
kinetic 303,486, 498-502, 
508-509, 513, 518-519, 
546, 590 

linguistic 489M91 
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non vocal 488^89 
paralinguistic 492-494 
social 417, 419, 467^74, 
514, 600 

sonic 27, 487-494, 498, 
547, 600 

spatial 486, 500-502 
tactile 308, 486, 487, 494- 
498, 511, 546, 601 
transscansion 489-490 
vocal 489-494 
anaphora 580 
Andalucia ► Spain 
Anderson, Laurie 439, 446, 
Andersson, Stig 415 
Andes/Andean 187, 306, 

307,330,388,390,477,479- 
481, 526-527, 582, 596 
André, Fabrizio de 373 
angel[s]/angelic 249, 341, 
357,432, 573 
harps 389 
Anglo-US 106, 351 
angry/anger 9, 58, 67, 68, 73, 
188,281,282,344,347,351, 
357, 359,365, 440, 472, 598 
Angst 176,177, 308, 357, 524 
anguish 427, 574 
ambitus 325 
management 314 
angular 259, 356, 501, 509, 
513, 552 

anhemitonic 330, 331, 580, 
583 

animal music 54—58 
animated film 540 
Anka, Paul 342 
Antarctica 418, 419 
anthropology 5,105,119, 
133,144,364,433, 441 
anthropomorphism 55 
anticipation 
film music 550 
Antigone 471 
antihero 438 
antiphony 471, 580 


AO (analysis object) 146, 
200, 230-231, 580 
choice of 202, 203 
defined 230 
aperiodic sound 275 
Appalachian 320, 330 
appoggiatura 389, 580 
appropriation of popular 
music by state power 103 
Arab[-ic/-ian] 
hegemony 53 
► MODE N maqám 
heterophony 338, 452 
metre 295 

music 425, 452, 519, 520 
Western notions of 
176,419, 520, 526 
nouba 593 

scholarship 52, 85, 88 
tonality 321, 330, 332, 
334, 335, 526 

arbitrary sign ► semiotics 
'Are you talking to me?' 

347-350 
aria 382 

da capo 400 
aristocracy ► CLASS 
Aristotle 52 
Armstrong, Jared 8 
arpeggio 432, 580 
arrange[-r/-ment] 469, 540 
Arrival ofa Train at La Ciotat 
535 

'arsehole art' 99 
Asafyev, Boris 46, 151, 439 
Associated Board 10,14 
At Last 342 
Atkinson, Max 147 
atmos 581 
atonal 276 
attack ► ENVELOPE 
audience 2,38, 71, 72, 79, 86, 
90,91,93,94,111,112,129, 
130,139,149,178,180,182, 
192,196,198,199,200,201, 
204,214,245,249,267,270, 
286,303,351,362,369,390, 


391,393,408,438,441,461, 
469,477,521,525,528,531, 
535,536,541,548,550,551, 
554, 555, 597, 599, 601 
Audio Bullys 356 
Audiovisual Personality Cues 
377 

auditory cheesecake 62 
AufFlügeln des Gesiinges 365 
Auld Lang Syne 317 

aural staging 122, 299-303, 
381,448,473,515,536,560, 
581, 598 

lateral position, panning, 
etc. 301-302 
frontal/retral 301-302 
surround sound 301 
vertical position 301, 303 
Australia[n] 43 

Aboriginal 176, 526 
Doors, The 382 
National Film and 
Sound Archive 552 
TV 381, 382 
Austria 9, 89, 529 

and shampoo 167,168, 
169,172,189,191, 208, 
502, 506 

auteurcentrism 198 
authenticity 87,106, 126, 
131,141,480, 523 
singer-songwriter 374 
authority 

BBC as voice of 361 
authorship 198 
autobiography 6, 7-16 
Auto-Tune 374, 581 
avant-garde 403, 404 
Ave Maria 432, 474 
Axt, William 537 

B 

babbling brook 308 
Ba-Benzélé 466 
baby-boomers 110 
Bach, J C 125 

Bach, J S11,96,206,245,264, 
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323,338,382, 406, 413, 447, 
448,449,454,455,473,488, 
524, 525 

Bach, P D Q 382, 456, 471 
Bacharach chords 340 
back catalogue 102 
background 438 

accompaniment 335,337, 
426, 432, 433, 440, 461, 
462, 475,481, 517, 585 
figures 208 
film 554 
harmony 426 
music 35,139,199,408 
sound/noise 59,178, 236, 
237, 270, 272, 300, 315, 
425, 434, 435 
underscore 556, 561, 603 
visual 168, 423, 429, 504 
Background Musicfor Home 
Movies 495 

backing 182, 426, 472, 474 
disco 527 
heavy metal 440 
track 388, 389, 426, 444 
vocals 121, 426, 467, 470, 
472, 523, 597 
Bad For Me 400 
Baddeley, Alan 273 
Badinerie 264 

bagpipe[s] 8,47,48,176,306, 
328, 333, 337, 526 
baiao 333,405 
Bailey, Bill 380, 381 
Baker Street 307 
balalaika 526 
Bali Ha’i 543 

Balkans 134, 295, 321, 330 
Ball, Philip 43, 62, 68, 71, 72 
ballad 294, 402 
metre 405 
wistful 202 
ballet 539 
Bamba, La 341 
band ► ENSEMBLE 
bandish 412 
Bangles, The 382 


bar (drink) 35,36,40,211,485 
bar (mus.) 122, 284-287, 
293-296, 379-389,518,539, 
540, 581 
12-bar ► blues 
4-bar 284, 285, 342, 518 
8-bar 285, 342, 398, 404, 
516 

bar line 599 
edit 554 

Barber, Samuel 407 
barbershop 467, 468, 522 
Barbie doll 351 
bard 51, 52, 53, 374 
Baroque 

affect theory 94, 97 
counterpoint 454, 457 
monody 425, 477 
opera 299, 399 
Barron, Anne 125,126 
Barsky, R F 108 
Bartel, Dietrich 73, 94 
Barthes, Roland 108 
Bartók, Béla 10,13, 67, 93, 
134, 245, 246, 472, 483, 553 
Basarwa 466 
Basket Case 413 
bass 153, 274, 301,312, 313, 
318, 328, 331, 422,438,440 

► DRUM 

funk 465 
ground 382, 413 
guitar 272, 300, 475-476 
line 153,256, 296, 318, 
413, 444, 447, 456 
descending 413 
player 475 
register 337 
slap 466 

subbass 312, 337 
tiptoe 389 
Bassey, Shirley 104 
bathroom 298 
Battel, The 539 
battle 544 

Baudrillard, Jean 108 
BBC 35, 37,103,137, 311, 


361,366,408,474,478,512, 
513, 574 

Beastie Boys 128,297 
beat 283, 288-294 

biological functions 289 
bpm 284-285, 288-291, 
293, 294, 342, 398, 399, 
409,458,482, 518, 539, 
540, 581 ►► METRE, 
METRONOME, SPEED 
cross-beat 457, 464 
downbeat 123, 289, 293, 
295, 296, 554 

►► ACCENT 

edit 554 
heartbeat 281 
offbeat 289 

pulse 47, 48, 68, 273, 444, 
445, 458 
skipping 287 
subbeat 291, 293-295, 
458-460,463-464, 600 
tone beat 232 
upbeat 293, 295 
Beatles, The 11,102,135,295, 
310, 342, 382, 388, 397,400, 
401, 402-403, 406, 464, 478 
Beaud, Paul 139 
bebop ► ¡azz 
bedroom 298 
Bee Gees 390 

Beethoven, L van 102,129, 
149,292,330,382,407,411, 
413,488, 524, 525, 538 
Begleitmusik 89 
Bell Canada ('Emily') 362 
bell[s] 36,270,279,310,435, 
436, 501, 567 
belfry 36, 436 
chimes 36, 292, 396 
ding/dong 368, 498 
door 292, 368 
pattern ► TlME^tline 
tubular 235 
Bells, The 488, 539 
Belz, C 106,141 
Bengtsson, Ingmar 426 
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Benis, A M 381 
Benning, Annette 359 
Bereite dich Zion 264 
Berg, Alban 368 
Berger, John 427, 429 
Berlin (band) 442 
Berlin (city) 102, 137 
Berliner, Emil 134 
Berlioz, Hector 407, 419 
Bernstein, Leonard 151, 295 
Bertrand, Simon 532, 572 
Best of Italian House 407 
Beuron 450 
Beverly Hills Cop 466 
Beyond The Fringe 382 
hhñva 72 

Bhosle, Asha 372 
BiAka 466 
Bickle, Travis 347 
Biemans, Monique 377 
Biermann, Wolf 373, 374 
big band 307, 468, 597 
Big Time (Gabriel) 311 
Big-Ass Purse 380 

bikejr] ► MOTORBIKE 
Bikini Kill 375, 467 
Billboard Hot 100 406 
bio-acoustic 45, 47, 48, 281 
biometric voice printing 350 
biomusicology 57 
biorhythms 281 
birdsong 55, 56, 211, 270, 
422, 424, 487, 572, 591 
flutes 572 

Birmingham school ► CCCS 
Bitches Breio 466 
bitter 496, 497 

bitter-sweet chord 340 
Bizet, Georges 538, 407, 526 
Bjornberg, Alf 151, 401 
Black Panthers 141 
Black Power 466 
Black Sabbath 311, 439, 497 
Black Snake Moan 381 
Blacking, John 43, 151 
Blacksmith, The 330 


Blaemvern 453 
Blazing Saddles 368 
Blindlight 354, 358 
Bliss, Arthur 103 
Blood Sweat & Tears 477 
Blowin' In The Wind 373 
Blue Angels 442 
Blue Danube 93 
BlueMoon 342,397-399, 585 
blue notes 122 
Blue Tango 110 
Blue Yodel #1 286 
Blueberry Hill 476 
bluegrass 321, 382 
blues 47,123,135,318, 321, 
330, 412, 472, 493, 523 
12-bar 286-7, 342, 396, 
400, 412, 414, 518-9, 522 
8-bar 342 
country 286 
shouter 375 
urban 47, 286 
body 69, 88, 92,101, 106, 
140,141,176,191,211,274, 
286, 311, 317, 355, 377-8, 
433, 443, 461-2, 478, 483 

►► CORPOREAL, SOMATIC 

bodyism 110-5, 190, 442 
language 147, 346, 347, 
349 

posture 64,152,345,349, 
350, 352, 357,377, 378, 
379, 550 
type 359 

Body And Soul 397, 399 
Bodyform 380 
Bodyguard, The 312 
Boéthius 52, 81 
Boilés, Charles 151 
Boléro 597 
bolero drums 389 
Bolinger, Dwight 147 
Bollywood 372, 375 
Bon Jovi 415 
Bonanza 509 
boom-boom factor 290 


Boosey & Hawkes Recorded 
Music... 224 
Born to be Wild 436 
Borodin, A P 420 
Bosch, Hieronymus 427 
bossa nova 340, 551 
Bothy Band 264, 414 
Botkin B A ► Lomax and ... 
bottle lobbing 356, 358 
Bouchard, Vincent 353 
Boulez, Pierre 149, 404 
Bourdieu, Pierre 108 
bourée 412 
bourgeoisjie] ► CLASS 

consumers 125, 127,129 
homes 429, 539 
ideology 124 
revolution 94, 95, 98, 111 
subjectivity 95,101,113, 
433, 454 
bouzouki 526 
Bowen, Caroline 377 
Bowie, David 89 
Bowlly, A1 375, 398, 400 
boy band 380 
bpm ► BEAT 

Brackett, David 151, 465 
Bradby, Barbara 352 
Bradley, Dick 108 
Bragg, Billy 380 
Brahms, Johannes 538, 541 
brain 68-71 
Brandeis 141 

Brandenburg Concerto 406 
Brando, Marlon 437 
brass 

band 214, 468, 575 
instruments 277 
brassy 357 
Brassed Off 468 
Brave Goose, The 554 
Braveheart 306 
Brazil 333, 375, 405 
rock 405 
break (mus.) 471 
breakdown notes 552, 553, 
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562, 581 

breath/breathing 1,45,47- 8, 

272, 283-4, 289, 307, 352, 
356, 357, 369-370,378-9, 
421, 426, 572 

ventilation cycle 281, 283 
Brecht, Bertolt 548 
Brel, Jacques 373, 374, 380, 
Breslow, Diane B 377 
bridge 74, 77, 288, 551 
euroclassical 411 
film/TV 406, 521, 551, 601 
middle 8 395,396-401, 
414, 415, 517, 582, 591 
Bridge Over TroubleA Water 
388 

Bright, William 233 
British 357, 495 
establishment 361 
'folk' 382 

Isles 321, 330, 333, 519 
public 184 
rock 47 

Britten, Benjamin 382 
broad-band 
drone 434 
sounds 438, 440 
broadcast 1, 35, 39, 56, 92, 
137,172,187,361,370,381, 
575 

Brocken, Mike 437 
Brodie, Phil 269 
Broken Playground 446 
Brothers In Arms 313 
Brown, James 13, 297, 465, 
466, 467 

Brown, Stephen 54, 62 
Bruckner, Anton 407 
Bruegel, Pieter 427-428 
Bruton Music 224 
Buarque, Chico 597 
buffalo 423, 424 
Bulgariajn] 180-182, 320, 634 
diaphony 320, 372 
bureaucracy 71 
Burns, Gary 396 
Burns, Robert 491 


Burrell, C 424 
Buxtehude, Dieterich 96 
Buzz, Roar, Click, Crash 497-8 
By the Banks ofthe Nene 8 
Byrd, Jerry 496 
Byrd, William 413, 455, 456, 
459,468,488, 539 
Byrds, The 597 

c 

cabaret 368, 382 
Caccini, Giulio 425 
cacophony 402 
cadence 70, 318, 336, 396, 
403,410,411,431,456,520, 
523 ►► FINALITY 
euroclassical 70 
Cage, John 44, 406 
Cain, Jeffrey 341 
California 341 
call and response 
► RESPONSORIALITY 
calliope 382 

calm 67, 73, 74, 75, 423, 461, 
479, 480, 542, 548 
restful 494 
stasis 208,287, 337 
Calvert, Eddy 464 
CAM 224 
Cambodia 407 
Cambridge 10-13, 242, 459 
Camino del Indio 373 
Campin, Jack 333 
Candle In The Wind 71 
canon 

authenticity 141 
contrapuntal 454 
canonisation 102,113 
dominant 135 
euroclassical 96,136,148, 
150 

pop/rock 104,106, 115 
cantata 399 

Cantata per l’Europa 267 
cantautore 373, 375 
cantillation 367 
cantometrics 373, 470 


capitalism 38, 61, 70, 97, 99, 
100,103,110,114,137,139, 
148,186,363, 429,442, 445 
Capriccio Espagnol 526 
Carcass 1990 375 
Careless Whisper 307 
Caresses by Candlelight 79 
Caribbean 465 
caricature 380 
Carmen (Bizet) 407, 526 
Carmina burana 548 
Carreras, José 369 
Carstens, Nico 464 
Cascone, Kim 445 
Cash, Johnny 373, 374 
castanets 526 
Castlevania 206 
cathedral 298 
cavalry march 294 
CCCS 582 

ceilidh/ceilidh band 285, 414 
celesta 308 

cello 252, 278, 469, 522 
Celtic 176,333, 354, 357, 526 
central perspective 428 
centre and periphery 
diataxis 392 
centrifugal process 393 
centripetal process 392 
Fernando 394 
Century ofProgress 79 
chaconne 342, 413 
chalga 264 
Chan Chan 296 
chansonnier 375 
chanting 366 

chaos 88, 210, 403, 446, 495, 
512, 514 

Charakterstiicke 539 
charango 306, 388, 525, 582 
Chartier, Roger 126 
charts (record sales) 102 
Chefaro senza Euridice 265 
cheesecake 62 
Chernoff, J M 457, 466 
Chester, A 272,409, 588, 591 
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Chicago 509 
Chiffons, The 254, 341 

child 

childhood 308 
childish 77, 364, 368 
childlike 357 
children 36, 60, 77, 99, 
176, 189, 211, 214, 217, 
274, 314, 316, 343, 344, 
345, 363, 365, 377,408, 
436, 458, 544, 545 
Chile 388 
chimes ► bell 
China 85-86, 526 
Chion, Michel 552 
Chocolate City 466 
choir 9,14, 36,46,183,254, 
339,453,455,468,469,470, 
471, 566, 579, 580, 597 
chorus 234, 236 
male voice 467-9, 522 
Chopin, F 317, 341, 520 
choppy 282, 283, 497, 509 
chop/scratch guitar 465 
choral ► choir, harmony 
chord 

bitter-sweet 340 
changes 412 

trucker's gear 397, 
414-415, 603 
detective 116, 339, 340 
loops 341-342, 582 
power 328, 497 
porno 340 

progressions 340-342 
romantic pathos 340 
shuttles 341, 582 
spy 116, 339, 340 
suspense 202 
tetrad, triad 339 
types 339-340 
choro 407 
chorus ►► CHOIR 

audio effect 48, 311 
episode 30,177,214,234, 
287, 338, 395 ff„ 409, 
414, 415,596 


in Greek drama 395 
jazz/rock episode 413 
refrain 386, 389, 391-7 
defined 395 
Christgau, Robert 141 
Christianjity] 
evangelical 70 
non-conformist 453 
Christmas 308 
carols 407 

Christmas Oratorio 524 
church 124, 308 
► MODE 

CIA 388 

cigarettes 374, 382 
circus 308 
civil rights 466 
Clapton, E 103, 310, 438, 443 
Clarida, Bob 15,17, 30, 97, 
137,171, 208, 290, 333 
clarinet 252, 280 

concerto (Mozart) 93 
Clarkson, Gary 273 
class/classes 47, 99,135,103 
aristocracy 103,139, 212 
bourgeois 88,94,95,100, 
191, 212 

difference 429, 435 
high/upper 12, 53,84,85, 
97,99,100,124,212,307, 
332,357,358,428,495 
lower 212, 433 
lumpenproletariat 103 
merchant 53,103, 429 
middle 106, 199, 212 
nouveau riche 103 
popular 99, 140,163, 348 
proletarian 180,184, 236, 
333, 525, 547 
ruling 53, 85, 86, 97, 99, 
120, 332 

social aspirations 9 
working 110, 137-139, 
212, 357-358, 535 
classical 84-101, 390 
►► ABSOLUTISM, AESTHET- 
ICS, CANON, CHINA, CLASS, 


EUROCLASSICAL, INDIA 
art music 87 
high-class status 12, 99 
ossification 96,103 
social aspirations and 9 
clave patterns 463, 464 
click track 540, 553 
Clinton, George 466 
clock ticking 292 
Cloonan, M 37, 38, 441 
clubs 13, 36, 40, 211, 270, 
352, 365,379,451,467, 574 
Ciueless 269 

cluster[s] 180, 339, 402, 583 
Coal Mining Women 451 
Cochran, Eddie 521 
cocktail 

lounge 340 
party effect 537 
coda 396, 404, 410, 411 
codal incompetence 
179-182, 370 
codal interference 
182-189,370 
Code Napoiéon 98 
Cohen, Leonard 373, 374, 
Cohen, Stanley 108 
Coid Sweat 465 
Coleman, Ornette 407 
Colgate 536 

collectors (folk music) 135 
college of music 
► CONSERVATORY 
Collins, Karen 102, 204,292, 
308,444, 534 
Collins, Phil 312, 341 
Colombo, Joseph 526 
colonisation/colonialism 
2, 51, 97,103, 572, 574, 585 
coloratura ► VOICE 
colour and music 65 
Come Together 310 
comedy 466 
Coming to America 380 
comment (Lissa) 548 
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commercial 112,185 
aesthetic <—> 175 
media 138 

propaganda ► advert 
radio 2 
recording 137 
TV 269, 348, 382, 521 
value judgement 98 
Commercial Classics 185 
commodity 39 

fetishism 360, 596 
music as 125, 126,127, 
128,131,148,150, 594, 
603 

common time ímetre 
commotion 535, 536 
communication 172-192 
cross-cultural 49 
model 174-178 
paramusical 268 
process 195-197, 200 
studies/theory 5, 6,107, 
173,154,173, 530 
community 61, 64, 109, 110, 
123,172,179,204,231,266, 
463,467,492, 514, 587 
Community Songbook 451 
commutation 253-256, 340, 
522 

Fernando 391,403, 481 
film music 542-543, 545 
vocal persona 347-350, 
351, 353 

Compay Segundo 296 
competence 5,13, 72, 
118-120,172 

► CODAL INCOMPETENCE 

composers 9, 13, 53, 72, 89, 
90, 91, 94, 95, 96,103,104, 
116,125,126,128,129,130, 
131,134,154,175,178,196, 
197,198,208,249,339,404, 
409,421,455,468,469,530, 
532,538,540,553,555,556, 
557, 600 
busts of 96 
UK honours 104 


composition 10, 44, 53, 72, 
86,125,251,297, 384,417, 
428, 529, 533, 540 
definition 297 
visual 428 
Composition X 214 
compression 312, 314 
Compton's Most Wanted 297 
concept album 405 
concert 

hall 36, 40, 95, 96, 236, 
270, 307,469, 500, 574 
pitch 316 

repertoire in France 96 
concerted simultaneity 286, 
447, 452, 453, 456 
concerto 
form 413 
grosso 382 

Concerto for Orchestra 245 
Concierto de Aranjuez 526 
conduct[-or/-ing] 469, 540 
confident/confidence 49, 75, 
151,209,283,347,357,377, 
480 

Confucius ( Hñ .) 81, 86 
conjunct motion ► MOTION 
conjunto 468,469 
Connerton, Paul 97 
Connery, Sean 354 
connotation 46, 47, 48, 49, 
92, 583 

art music 87, 92 
colour 65 

icons, indices 161-163 
metaphor 79 
paramusical ► PMFC 
re-recordings 112 
social 118, 119 
steel guitar 158 
synaesthesis 65 
connotative 
hijacking 185 
intersubjectivity 200 
spheres 176 
somatic <—► 189-191 


conservation 

pop and classical 103 
conservatory 96,103, 119 
consonance 264, 320 
Constable, John 423 
constrained ► PlTCH''*range 
consumerism 39, 83, 103, 
115, 359,362, 521 
cultural studies and 110 
propaganda ►► advert 
containment 76 
contextual metadiscourse 
119-120 
Conti, Bill 490 
continuant 277, 309, 367 
definition 583 
timbre 278-279 
contrapuntal ► counterpoint 
contrary motion ► MOTION 
control 93, 94, 101,183, 209, 
283,318,346,352,357,436, 
438, 441, 492 
audio 314 
group 204 
mechanism 251 
remote 242 

Cooke, Deryck 151,152,171, 
237, 322, 325 
Cooper, Alice 438 
Copland, Aaron 422 
copyright 30-31 
cor anglais 290 
Cór Cymraeg 453 
Corbett, John 380 
cornfield 423, 506-508, 587 
Cornfield, The 423 
corporation[s] 1, 36, 60, 71, 
102, 307,350, 361, 362, 461 
corporate marimba 543 
corporeal[-ity] 45, 46, 80, 
101,103,140,191,195,442, 
598 

oblivion 115 
rock music 101 
Corps de ballet 381 
corridor 298 
Costello, Elvis 341 
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costume ► vocal wcostume 
council estate 356, 358 
counterpoint 338-339, 
454M56, 583 
polyphony 429-432 
film music 548, 550 
countryside 303, 418 
coup (military) 388 
couple (male/female) 18 
courante 295, 412 
Covent Garden 381 
cover band 242 
Cowan, Nelson 273 
cowboy 210, 418, 485 
Craft, Robert 90 
Cream (band) 310, 438 
creamy 495, 496, 497 
credibility 

singer-songwriter 374 
credits ► title music 
Creedence Clearwater 488 
crescendo 515, 517, 523 
crooner ► vOíCE'-*crooner 
Crosby, Bing 299 
cross rhythm 425, 456-465 
Cross, Ian 62 
cross beat ► beat 
cross-domain repres. 26, 
62-68, 75, 78, 266, 271, 364 
Crossley-Holland, P 85-86 
cross-rhythm 294, 295 
cross-testing 203 
Cruise, D A 147 
Cn/in'413 
Crystals, The 317 
CSI Effect, The 70, 

Cuba 463^64 
cuckoo 162, 424 
cuddly 351 
cue 553 

list 553, 557, 558-562 
point 553, 583 
sheet 553, 583 
cueca 264, 294, 295, 459 


cultural 

location 199 
relativity 135-136 
problems with aesthesic 
descriptors 357-358 

studies 106-111,138, 
143,154 

Curtis, Jamie Lee 442 
Cwm Rhondda 184,453 
cyclical processes 392-394 
Cymanfa Canu 453 

D 

da capo 394, 400, 412, 584 
Da Doo Ron Ron 317 
Dahlhaus, Carl 94, 97 
Dale, Dick 330 
Daleks 311 
Dallas 521 

dance 37, 45, 46, 49, 61, 63, 
69,81,86,93,101,140,151, 
179,213-214,260, 284-286, 
287,295,296,384,395,400, 
403,459,461,462,499,521, 
538, 554, 588, 603 
band(s) 399, 400 
floor 285 
forró 405 
foxtrot 284 

Gay Gordons 284-285 
hall 390 
jenka 264 

jig 264, 294, 284, 412 
jive 284 
lambada 264 
music 47,180, 281, 284, 
289, 341, 390,405, 407 
music (electronic) 289, 
312, 313, 418, 444-445, 
470, 484, 520, 523 
electro-dance 254 
polka 294 
polska 264 
samba 284 
rumba 465 

Scottish country 10,153, 
284-285 


steps 272,285 
suite 406, 414, 412 
syrtos 264 

waltz 163, 284, 412, 547 
Viennese 294 
Dancing In The Street 476 
Dancing Queen 397 
danger 307, 308 ►► threat 
danseuses 381 
Daphnis et Chlo'é 419 
Dapieve, A 405 
Daquin, Louis-Claude 488 
daredevil ► ROCE'-ídaredevil 
Darin, Bobby 342 
Dark Side oftlie Moon 341 
Darke, Graham 305 
Darkness (Gabriel) 300 
Davies, Stephen 151 
Davis, Angela 141 
Davis, Bette 495 
Davis, Bob 464-466 
Davis, Miles 466, 526 
Day In The Life, A 402^03, 
404, 416 

De André, Fabrizio 374 
De Niro, Robert 348 
Deary, IJ 355 

death 265, 370,371, 512, 572 
drum 559, 572, 574 
metal 348, 356, 440, 597 
growler 375 
in music 49-50, 546 
DeBruine, Lisa 377 
Debussy, Claude 499 
decay ► envelope 
decibels 313, 314 
deconstruction 109 
Deep Purple 542 
Dees, Rick 381 
degenerate 374 
Delacroix, Eugéne 429 
Delalande, Fran^ois 151 
delay ► echo 
Deleuze, Gilles 108 
Delibes, Léo 538 
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delicacy/delicate 75, 153, 
172,177,183,287,303,308, 
432,495,496 
Dembrow, Michael 552 
demographics 47, 74, 77, 81, 
138,154,199,200,204,215, 
216, 267,268, 357, 362, 467 
vocal persona 379 
voice 355, 357, 358 
demonstrations (polit.) 367 
denim 199, 437 
Denisoff, R Serge 267 
denotation 95, 584 
arbitrary sign 163 
connotation«—»denota- 
tion 164-166, 170-171 
language 145,163 
musical structure 10, 11, 
19,115-120,128,191, 
216, 256-260, 305 
of emotion 74, 75, 77 
points in time 33 
primacy of 146,147, 233 
semiotics of 146-147 
density (mus.) 420-423, 431 
depression 264, 377 
deprivation: effects on mu- 
sical habits of 98 
Derbal, Soléne 577 
Derek and the Dominoes 
443, 474 

Derrida, Jacques 108,109 
descending bass line 413 
desert 212, 334, 497 
design 270 
desirable 551 
desolate 287 
detached 264 
detective 340 ►► chord 
Detroit 476 

development (sonata) 410-411 
devotion 335, 389, 390,432 
diabolus in musica 322 
Diana (Anka) 341 
Diana (Princess) 71 
diaphony 372, 584 


diataxemes 515-522 

►► EPISODIC 

diataxis 19 - 20 , 146,150, 
383 - 416 , 417, 515, 521, 584 
AABA 397-401, 409 
cyclical 392-394 
extensional 404-414 
narrative form 383M16 
non-recursive 401-414 
popular song 395-405 
sonata form 409-411 
strophic 395 
<—> sjmcrisis 19-20, 383 
type of 'form' 383-385 
verse/refrain 395 
diatonic 584 ►► MODE 
diction 147, 369, 378 
diddley-diddley factor 290 
Diderot, Denis 93 
diegetic music 551, 554, 549 
diffusive effects 311 
digeridoo 526 
Digging In The Dirt 300 
diminuendo 517 
ding/dong ► bell>* chime 
Dion 342 

Dire Straits 437, 473, 497, 
dirge 294, 574 
Dirty Dancing 443 
Dirty Love 407 
disciplines/disciplinarity 
146,159 

problems of 5-7 
Disclosure (1994) 267 
disco 176,211,270,310,381, 
477, 527 

discothéque 554 
soft 390 
Disco Duck 381 
discomfort 75, 76,180, 376 
discordant 372 
disembodied 310 
disjunct motion 319, 585 
disjunctive flooding 325 
Disney 308 
Dissanayake, Ellen 54 


dissonance 181, 264, 320 
Dissonance Quartet 411 
distance 502, 504, 505, 506, 
508 ►► space 
acoustic 162,176,290, 
298, 299, 300, 302, 347, 
348, 361, 389, 421,434, 
449,479,480, 536 
distancing ( Verfremdung ) 
72,405,548 
distinct 356 

counterpoint 454 
drumming 465 
echo 298 
rhythm 335, 424 
timbre 187, 434 
visual 428 

distortion, incl. fuzz, over- 
drive, saturation, etc. 
162-3,203, 308, 309 
guitar 153,187, 436-442, 
488,497-498 
disyllabics 368 
diva 381 

Dixie (Emmett) 432, 474 
DJs 289, 445 
Do You Love Me? 341 
Dockwray, Ruth 299 
doctrine ► MlLStC'-ídoctrinal 
dog photo 156-158 
Dolcenera 373 
Domingo, Placido 369 
Domino, Fats 390 
Don Juan (Warner) 537 
Don Juan (R Strauss) 451 
Don’t Call Me Nigger 466 
Don't Stand So Close 414 
'Don't worry about me' 
345-346 

doomsday megadrone 483 
door chime ►B£LL'*chime 
doo-wop 585 
dorian ► MODE 
dormant mode ► semiotics 
Double Indemnity 495 
Dowland, John 12, 407 
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downbeat ► beat 
Dr Jekyll & Mr Hyie 206 
Dr Qui 380 
Dr Strangelove 548 
Dr Who 380 
Dr Zhivago 495 
Dracula 176, 206 
dramatic ballad star 375 
dream, dreamy, etc. 402, 495 
Dream Lover 341 
Dream ofOlwen 508 
Dreams (Van Halen) 442 
Dreigroschen Opfer 368 
Driven By You 443 
drone 321, 337, 372, 585 
drooping shoulders 350 
drum[s] 44,50,176,232,277, 
290,291,300,312,389,461, 
465, 526, 566, 568 
bass/kick 214, 275, 279, 
289, 312, 313, 444, 447, 
460, 464, 475, 524 
break 581 
death 559, 573 
darbuka 526 
distant 389 

drumkit 272, 390, 444, 
501, 522, 527, 598 
fill[s] 518, 524, 586 
roll 162, 232, 308 
snare 275, 460, 464, 475, 
527 

solo 461, 471 
steel 526 
talking 489 
timpani 232, 308 
drummer[s] 232, 309, 450, 
462, 524 

drunk[enness] 334, 572 
foreign drunks 269 
Drunken Landlady, The 414 
dual consciousness 2, 6,16, 
100,104, 376, 377, 578, 585 
dub mix 263 
dubbing (doubling) 311 
Dubliners, The 264 
Ducati 308, 497 


Duelling Banjos 473 
duet 473 

dum diddle dum, etc. 290 
Duncan, Trevor 542 
duration[s] 33, 281-288, 473 
giga- 281 

equidurational 586 
macro- 281 
mega- 288 
meso- 283 
micro- 281-283 
Durex Play-O 380 
Dvoíák, A 407, 527, 538 
dyad 339, 585 
Dylan, Bob 341, 352, 373, 
374, 405 

dynamic >accent, loudness 
dynamite 436 
Dynasty 490 
dystopia 308 

E 

Eagles 382 

Early Music Consort 466, 
earthquake 274, 308, 488 
Easy Rider 436,437,442 
Eazy E 375 

echo 48, 203, 298-9, 309, 455 
delay 299, 456, 500 
echoplex 456 
in Italian 216 
►reverb 
slap 203 

speech shadowing 243 
tape 273, 456 

Echo Sonata (P D Q Bach) 471 
eclecticism 10,12 
Eco, Umberto 146,149, 159, 
165,166,269 
eCommerce 362 
ecstasy 73,176,209,283,357, 
380,492 ►► RELIGION 
Edison, Thomas A 314 
education 5, 13, 14, 15,18, 
39, 40, 61, 84, 88,102,106, 
115,119,120,128,129,138, 
151,173,204,267,358,487, 


529, 578 ►► TEACHING, 
SCHOOLS, STUDENTS 
infants 61 

Edwards, Michael 517 
Edwards, Paul 401 
Edwin Hawkins Singers 
254, 341 

effects units 309-313 
Egües, Richard 463 
Einstein, Alfred 81 
Einstürzende Neubaten 406 
Eisler, Hanns 392, 393, 488 
Eisner, Thomas 56 
El condor pasa 388 
electric 

amplified instruments 
277 

► BASS GUITAR 

► GUITAR 

hum 438 

electro-acoustic 548 
electro-mechanical 137 
electronic 

► DANCE'-ímusic 

'elegant music' ( ) 86 

Elgar, Edward 103, 407, 538 
elitism 84, 99,139 
Elizabeth II, Queen 103 
Ellington, Duke 494 
'elsewhere' 390, 393 
Elvira (chalga artist) 264 
Elvira Madigan 93 
embarrassed 75, 76, 376, 377 
emic/etic 117 

'Emily' (Bell Canada) 362 
Eminem 351 

Emmerdale Farm 490, 542-3 
Emmett, Dan 432 
emotion 1,44, 57, 61, 62, 68, 
69, 71-78, 89, 94,100,101, 
111,113,140,156,166,168, 
172,199,205,208,209,312, 
345,346,370,379,443,492, 
535, 550, 554 
animals 57 
definition 72-73 
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heightened 365 
mood and 73-74 
performance of 71-72 
words describing 74-78 
emotional 91, 95, 96, 103, 
195,250,283,299,325,350, 
355, 357,366, 566 
domain of repres. 64 
state of 352 

empathy (film music) 550 
emphasis 292-293 
empiricism 15,138,143,150, 
154,198,207, 377, 564 
empiriphobia 141 
lack of 105, 109,142 
Emsheimer, Ernst 142 
E-Musik 87 
enclosed ► space 
ending ► cadence, finality, 
TITLE MUSIC, FILM MUSIC 
English 

language rhythm 490 
National Opera 400 
Enlightenment 94 
ensemble size/type 467-^74 
Entwistle, John 475, 476 
envelope (ADSR) 277, 585 
attack 264, 277, 278, 279, 
293, 305, 309, 312, 313, 
353, 440,494,497, 510, 
511 

►► CONTINUANT 
decay 47, 216, 273, 277, 
278, 279, 305, 309, 312, 
353, 440,494, 583, 584 
release 277,278,305,309, 
440, 596 
sustain 277, 600 
envy 75, 76 

episode (mus.) 287-399,386, 
392, 393,400-401, 585 
episodic 

determinant 515-516, 585 
marker 516-521, 585 
in film 550-551 
time position 203 


epistemology 2-7, 20 

epistemic dissociation 1 
epistemic fissure 6 
of music 83-132 
EQ 310, 500, 501, 586 
equalisation ► EQ 
erhu 526 

Erik B & Rakim 297 
Erika och Cecilia 264 
Ermutigung 373 
establishing shot 393 
eternal essence 115 
ethereal 176,177, 267,287, 
313, 357,472, 483 
ethnic/'ethnic'/ethnicity 
120,175, 267, 347, 355, 603 
connotation 74, 77, 78, 
81,199, 208, 388, 390, 
419, 477, 480, 525, 526 
connotations 332 
flute 47, 568, 573 
folk lute 17,187 
instrument 187, 572, 574 
stereotyping 306, 388, 
390, 547 

vocal costume 371 
woodwind 572 
ethnocentrism 19,136, 176, 
216, 276, 320 

ethnographic/ethnography 

142,198,199-200, 229,268 
ethnomusicology 43,107, 
133-136, 142,143,144,147, 
154,179 
etic/emic 117 
etymophony 159, 588 
Euclidean space (sonic) 301 
euroclassical music 9,11, 
12, 70, 77, 86, 88-101, 104, 
115,130,134,144,147,148, 
150,245,264,270,276,281, 
288,293,307,320,321,322, 
323,325,329,334,342,389, 
400,404,405,408,410,412, 
413,414,429,430,450,454, 
476,519,520,523,524,525, 
527,534,541,574,580,582, 


587, 597 ►► classical, 

CADENCE 

use of in film 538-541 
Eurovision 401, 414, 415 
Ever After 562 
Everett, Betty 472 
evergreen ► jazz ( standard ) 
Everyday Tonality 315, 321, 
340 

evolution (human) 54-58, 62 
Ewe 43,45,50-1,450,459,461 
exceptions prove rules? 149 
exclamation 374 
exotic 17,144,180,188, 325, 
332, 390,392, 467,480 
expanse/expansive ►► SPACF 
expanses 485 
expansive 75 
melody 451 
pitch range 317-9 
texture 421 
gesture 303 

scenery 212, 420, 479, 485 
exposition (sonata form) 410 
extended present 20, 272-3, 
281,283,285, 335, 342, 586 
extensional ► aesthetics 
extramusical time 393 
extravert 209, 357, 377, 492 
Eyes Wide Shut 93 

F 

Fabbri, Franco 37, 108,190, 
216,266-268,277,292,373, 
374,388,389,395,401,402, 
404, 522, 587, 600, 608 
Facci, Serena 144, 178 
facial expression 147, 233, 
270,345,347,349,350,352, 
377, 378, 379 

fade-out 393,403, 415,483 
fado/fadista 375, 407 
Faith, Percy 490 
Falk, D 54 

Falls theme ( Mission ) 267 
falsettO ► REGISTER 
Faltermeyer, Harold 466, 519 
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Famous Flames 467 
fanfare 481, 567 
Fanon, Frantz 2, 585 
fan[s] 12,37,40, 92,101,130, 
182,183,198,204,270,297, 
441 

Fárábi, Abu Nasr A1 52 
Fargone Beauties, The 382 
Faria, N 333 
Farm, The 342, 413 
Farnabye, Giles 413 
Faroeste caboclo 405 
Fascination 267 
fascism 137,139, 204, 388, 
477 

fashion 494 

model 418, 551 
fast ► SPEED 
fateful ► OMINOUS 
Favoritos del Norte 468 
feedback sessions 556-564 
feeling: definition 73 
Feld, Steve 43,151 
Fellows, Joanne 39 
female 210, 506, 551 
effeminate 334 
<-> male ► male<->female 
feminine 334, 351, 495 
heroine ► HERO"'»heroine 
musicians 467 
secretary 362 
► VOICE 

Fenton, George 562 
Femando 199, 287, 386-391, 
393,394,397,403,416,476, 
477, 479-482, 516,519,522, 
526, 527 
mixes of 392 
Feron, Anne-Laure 577 
feudal 98,103,125 
feudalism 94, 95 
field 

paramusical ► PMFC 
recording 134, 179, 466 
semantic/semiotic 51,53, 
79,167,189, 202, 595 
sociocultural 159,173, 


174, 175,177,195 
trip 134 

field (rural) 252, 298, 507 
Fields OfDonegal 380 

figure/ground 300, 425-484 
Filipstad 11 

fill[s] (mus.) 426, 472-473, 
476,477,478,481,493,494, 
501, 518, 524, 586, 590 
film music 90, 267, 529-578 
►► MOVINGIMAGE 
analysis project 556-578 
functions of 546-550 
ending 551 
euroclassical 538-541 
narrative cohesion 401 
origins 534-541 
silent 74, 76,155, 532, 
533, 534-541, 553, 584 
project 543-546 
soundtrack 299, 563 
► title music 
filter effects 310 
final chorus (trad jazz) 338, 
452 

finality 288, 318, 367, 393, 
410,411,413,415,431,456, 
520, 523, 531 ►► cadence 
finance capitalism 114, 442 
Finesilver-Kerr Quintet 11 
Finland/Finnish 51 
Fisherman's Lilt 414 
Fisk, Robert 442 
flamenco 526 
mode 330, 332 
flanging 203, 311 
Flash and the Pan 310, 341 
Fleetwood, Mick 461 
Fletch 466 
floating 287, 341 
Flores, Sergio 307 
Floros, Constantin 90 
flow/flowing/fluidity 167, 
168,189,191,213,283,335, 
367,494,495,496,497,502, 
506, 507, 508, 513 
flute 47, 251, 252, 280 


alto 274 

Andean 187, 307, 388, 
477, 480, 481, 525, 526 
ethnic 572, 573, 596 
Neanderthal 54 
ney 526 

piccolo 274, 424 
Flüte indienne, La 388 
flutter 66, 213, 423, 432, 474 
flying 365 

saucer 337, 418 
Fogbound 79 
foghorn 352 
Foley 586 
folk 

lute 187 
music 98,133 
revival songster 375 
rock 321 
song 382 

Folk Song Style and Cidture 
373 

Fonda, Peter 437, 442 
Fontane di Roma 420, 548 
food production 
<—> voice type 373 
Fools, The 27, 488 
football (soccer) 359, 365 
hooligans 358 
Forceville, Charles 78 
foreboding ► OMINOUS 
foreground 

figure/motif 425 
foreign drunks 269 
forest 181,212,240,252,418, 
567 

form (mus.) 19-20, 146,235, 
259,265,272,288,315,342, 
383-416,417-484, 586, 603 

► DIATAXIS 

► SYNCRISIS 
format radio ► radio 
Forschungszentrum pop- 

ulare Musik 102 
Forty Days and Forty Nights 
152-153 

Foster Jenkins, Florence 370 
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Foucault, Michel 108 
Four Seasons 342 
'four to the floor' 289, 292 
Four Tops, The 476 
Fourteen Ways ofDescribing 
Rain 488 

fourth estate 98, 103 
Foxy Bingo 269 
frame counts 33 
Frampton, Peter 310, 494 
France 163, 306 
concerts in 96,102 
French 

► ACCORDION 
horn 164, 242, 243, 
278,307, 325,451, 
476, 480, 481, 482 
Revolution 98 
Theory 108 

Francés, Robert 90, 91, 150, 
151,152 

Frankfurt School 105, 140 
Franklin, Aretha 381 
Franks, Simon 356 
Fratellone, Stephen 399 
Freak Out! (1965) 382 
Freberg, Stan 381, 382 
Frechette, R 307 
free/'free'/freedom 102 
of choice' 111 
market 99,111 
will 95 

French ► France 
French and Saunders 382 
frequency spectrum 279,280 
Frescobaldi, Girolamo 455 
fridge 298,303 
Friedland door chimes 368 
Frith, Simon 4,15, 71,106, 
578 

Frólunda 434 
From Me To You 397 
frontal axis ► aural staging 
Fuck Shit Stack 380 
fugue 206,338,382,413,448, 
449,455,457, 582 


full 264 

-blooded 374 
-bodied 309, 356 
-throated 370 
fundamental ► pitch 
funeral 49, 71, 72,152,196, 
211,265,289,294,365,371, 
461, 572, 582 

FünfScitzefür Streichorch. 407 
funk 407, 465-467, 476 
Funk Brothers 476 
Funkadelic 465, 466 
Funky Broadway 465 
Funky Drummer 232, 297 
fusion ► jazz 
Future Shop 102 
fuzz ► DISTORTION 

G 

Gabriel, Peter 299, 300, 311, 
312, 370 

Gabriel's Oboe 317, 574-575 
Gabrieli, Giovanni 299 
Gaelic 491 

Gainsborough, T 427, 429 
Gainsbourg, Serge 373, 374, 
galliard 294, 295 
Gallone, Alessandra 363 
gallop[ing] 424, 509-510 
gamelan 244, 320, 468, 520, 
523, 526 

games 214, 300, 532, 534 
games (computer) ► GAMING 
gaming 1, 36, 37, 92,140, 
192,196,214,244, 299,300, 
354,358,443,444,529,530, 
532, 533, 533, 554, 581 
gammaldans 180 
Gandalf 354 
gangsta rap 375 
Garden ofEarthly Delights, 
Tlte (Bosch) 427 
gastroenterology ► VOICE 
gat 412 

gated reverb ► reverb 
Gauthier, Frangois 577 


gay (meanings of) 112 

►► VOICE 

Gay Gordons 284-285 
Gaye, Marvin 476 
Gaynor, Gloria 381 
Geele, Tim van 534 
Geldof, Bob 103,104 
gender 17,204,210,211,347, 
355, 379,444, 546, 603 

►► FEMALE, MALE 

politics 380 
relations 381 
► voice 377 
Generation (CD) 356 
generations (Tomkins) 430 
generic annexing 586 
Genesis 404, 597 
genre 266-268, 587 
definition 266 
<-* style 266-268 
synecdoche 268,306, 
388,477,485, 486, 522, 
524-528, 548, 587 
vocal descriptors 356 
vocal identity 371-375 
vocal costume 373-375 
gentle 495, 496 
Gentle Giant 403^04 
German[y] 124, 142 
cabaret 382 
Deutscher Madel 451 
lang. 50, 88, 99, 276, 495 
musical language 103 
music theory 94 
romanticism 94, 97,102, 
126 

gesture, gestural[-ity] 44- 

45, 57, 61, 75-76,147, 164, 
168,182,183,190-191,195, 
206, 233, 241-243, 266, 270, 
272,303,318,321,335-336, 
345,347,349,377,393,423, 
441,478,483, 547, 550, 586 
audio-gestural 242 
gestural affect ► afeect 
gestural interconversion 
502-509, 587 
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Gesualdo, Carlo 455 
Get Ready 476 
Ghana 50, 459^63 
Dance Ensemble 462 
Gibbons, Orlando 265, 406 
Giménez, Francisco 296 
Gimme All Your Loving 342 
Gimme Shelter 406,438 
Gipsy Kings 365 
Girl In Blue 495 
girlfriend ► VOICE 
'girlie' ► VOICE 
Glass Securit 373 
Glaucon 334 

Glazunov, Alexander 541 
glissando 318, 402, 403 
glitch 445, 446, 522 
glockenspiel 308 
Gluck, Christoph W 265 
gobbledygook 117, 325 
Gobet, Fernand 273 
God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen 264 
God Save The Queen 330, 
Godt, Irving 455 
Goethe, J W von 544 
Goldberg Variations 413 
Goldenberg, Billy 406, 419 
475, 476, 540 
Goldschmidt, Harry 426 
Goldsmith, Jerry 456 
gong 275, 277 
González-Sánchez, M 296 
Gordon, Robert M 366 
gospel 381 
jaw 312, 587 
princess 380 
singer 375 

Got To Go Through It To Get 
To It 465 

Goteborg 3,11,14, 35,49, 
124,142, 252, 337, 434, 443 
Gracyk, Theodore 139 
Graham, Larry & Gra- 
ham Central Station 
465, 467 


grainy 497-498 
Granada 414 
graphic score 568-571 
graphocentric 588 
grass 18,167, 168, 418, 502, 
506, 507, 587 
gratification 

immediate 103 
postponed 103 
Great Pretender, The 382 
Greece/Greek 187, 338, 526 
drama 351, 395, 425, 471 
mode names 332 
pouaiKij 88 
Green Day 413 
Green Heritage 79 
Green, Lucy 135 
Gregorian plainchant 450, 
522, 548 

Grieg, Edvard 538, 539 
gringa 390 
groin fixation 443 
groove 11,256,284,286,287, 
291,292,296,296-298,338, 
401,415,432,433,459,465, 
470,476,477,478,484,499, 
588, 597 
funk 465 

Grossberg, Lawrence 101 
gross-motoric ► MOTORIC 
ground bass ► BASS 
group 

dynamics 467 
identity (vocal) 371-375 
manifestations 467-474 

►► TARGET 

Grundrisse 101 
Guantanamera 341 
Guaraní 574 

Guide me, O Thou Great Re- 
deemer 453 

guide pattern ► time line 
guilt 75, 76 

guitar 116, 234, 236, 237, 
277,278,279,292,447,450, 
464, 475, 478, 526 
acoustic 450 


air guitar 242 

amp 276 

band 522 

bass ► BASS guitar 

bottleneck 526 

chop and scratch 465 

► DISTORTION 

dobro 526 
filljs] 473, 493, 586 
electric 497-498 
Fender Strat. 116, 339 
flamenco 526 
hero 438,450 
lead 441 
motorbike 308 
playing technique 309 

► RIFFS 

ring modulator 311 
solo 242, 396,403, 404 
steel 158, 496, 527 
strum 337, 390 
twangy 257, 259 
violining 313 
wah-wah 310 

gustatory ► taste (sense of) 
Guthrie, Woody 451 
guttural 378 
Gypsy mode 330, 332 

H 

Haagse Post 4 
habanera 465 
Hageman, Richard 495 
Haitian Divorce 310 
Haley, Bill 395 
Halfyard, Janet K 555 
Hallelujah (Cohen) 373 
Hallelujah chorus 406 
Halliday, Michael A K 147 
Hamburg 224 
Hammer films 206 
Hammond ► ORGAN 
Hammond, John 134 
Hancock, Herbie 466 
Handel, G F 96, 103, 265, 
342, 400, 406, 413, 524, 525 
Hang On Sloopy 341 
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Hanslick, E 89,114, 537 
Happy Birthday 36,317 
Happy Birthday Sweet 16 341 
happy<—>sad/major<—> mi- 
nor?264-265 
haram 366 

Harley Davidson 162, 308, 437 
harmonic ► harmony 
harmonics 279 
Harmonious Blacksmith 413 
harmony 264, 335, 339-342 
choral[e] 453^54 
four-part 453-454 
harmonic matrix 342 
harmonic narrative 415 
harmonic rhythm 291 
►► LOOP, MODE, SHUTTLE 

Harper Valley PTA 493 
harpsichord 307 
Harris, Rolf 382 
Harris, Roy 147 
Harrison, G 103, 254, 341 
harsh 180,264,309,320,356, 
372, 433, 497 
harvest song 180,181 
Hassan Kuban, Ali 406 
Hasta Mañana 397,415 
Hatch, Tony 490, 512, 542, 
haute bourgeoisie ► CLASS 
Hava Nagila 264 
Hawkettes, The 465 
Haydn, Josef 95, 342, 406 
Hayes, Isaac 310, 464, 466, 
Hayes, Pozo 461 
He was despised 265 
He's So Fine 254, 341 
head ► register 
Headhunters 466 
hearing 

damage/threshold 314 
range 316 

Heartbreak Hotel 382 
heavy metal ► ROCtC'-*heavy 
Hebdige, Dick 108 
Hebrides 338, 452 
Hegel, G W F 89, 95, 99 


Heinlein 152 
helicopter 436 
Hell's Angels 162,163 
Hellenic period 53 
Hellgring, Einar 377 
Helsjon 3 

hemiola 295, 457^59, 588 
hemitonic 331, 588 
Hendrix, Jimi 310, 341, 438, 
494, 499 

heptatonic ► MODE 
hermeneutics 15,152 
hero[es]/heroism 307, 354, 
356, 359,451, 485, 550 
anti- 466 

guitar 438, 441, 450 
heroic 164, 210, 243, 244, 
335, 451,476,480, 481 
tenor 369 

heroine 357,359, 369, 
550, 554 

Herrmann, Bernard 264, 
510-512, 549 
Hershey, Dawn 354, 358 
Hertz 274, 316 
heterophony 265, 338, 452, 
588 

hexatonic 326, 330, 589 
Hey Pocky Away 465 
hiccup 318, 466 
Hickman, Aubrey 13 
high ► CLASS, PITCH 
art 107 
high-brow 98 
high-heeled sax 
► S£X'-*sexophone 
hi-hat 274, 275, 279, 291, 390 
Hijaz ► MODENmaqam 
Hill, Joe 186 
hillbilly 135 

hills 167, 169, 212, 303, 422, 
502,503,504,506,507,508, 
542, 587 

Hindemith, Paul 72 
Hindewhu 466 
hip-hop 401 


hirajoshi ► MODE 
Hirsch, Richard 147 
Hispanic ►► Spain/Spanish 
hit point 553, 589 
Hitchcock 264, 510, 512, 549 
Hitler, Adolf 71,139 
hocket 465^67 
Hoeckner, B 152 
Hoffman, A 141 
Hoffmann, E T A 95 
Holbein, Hans 429 
hold music ► telephone 
Holiday, Billie 299, 355 
Holland, Kristen 266 
Holly, Buddy 351 
Hollywood 3,181, 214, 306, 
307,330,333,354,358,469, 
477,495,513,527,532,533, 
541, 549, 562 
Holman, Libby 381 
holokinetic ► anaphone 
Holst, Gustav 407 
home 

and away 391 
key (harmony) 411 
worship 338, 452 
homophony 338 ff., 448, 589 
Honegger, Arthur 90 
Honey Honey 397 
hook (mus.) 386, 396, 399, 
402,416, 589 
Hooker, John Lee 286 
Hooper, Celia R 377 
Hopkins, Lightnin' 286 
Hopper, Denis 437 
hoquetus ► hocket 
horn 

bursts 465 

► PRENCH^ihorn 

riff 396 

Hornbostel, Christian 134 
hornpipe 264 
horse[s] 211, 423, 424, 449, 
509-510 
riding 485 

horticultural societies 373 
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Hound Dog 110 
house music 292, 406, 444 
House, The Street, The Room, 
The 403M04 

Houston, Whitney 312, 588, 
Hozien. Muhammad 52 
huayño 388, 527 
Huckvale, David 151 
Hughes, John 453 
Hughes, Susan M 350, 377 
human sounds 60 
humanism 388, 574 
humour 380, 368 
humpback ► WHALEs 
Hunchback ofNotre Dame 436 
Hungary/Hungarian 90, 
134, 330,418, 485 
hunting 47, 48, 49, 164, 307 
communities 373 
Huron, David 54, 57 
hyena179 
hymns 290, 453 
hypothetical substitution 
► COMMUTATION 

I 

I Am The Walrus 406 
I Have The Touch 311 
I Hear You Knockin' 476 
I Heard It Through The 
Grapevine 476 
I Walk The Line 373 
I Want You To Get Under My 
Skin 382 
17/ Go Crazy 13 
IASPM 5,297, 589 
ice 61,418 
cubes 408 
Ice T 297 

Icelandic 51, 52, 53 
icon ► SEMIOTICS 

identity 

collective 45M6, 57 
connotative 264 
corporeal 46, 80 
figure/ground 477 


genre 266 

absolute 91, 108 
group/personal/social 
2,175,182,183,184, 
345, 346, 350,351, 360, 
371, 375,451,466 
national 133,134,164, 
236,371, 525 
mus. episode 516 
mus. structure 334 
mus. style 522, 523 
mus. work 126, 251, 252, 
272, 288,406, 595 
IFPI 589 

Imam Abu Hanifah 366 
Imberty, Michel 145.151 
immediacy ► extended pres. 
impersonation 378-380 
improvisation 10, 87, 96, 

124,128,281,338,399,400, 
403,413, 590, 597 
In Dreams 401 
In saeculum 466 
In The Air Tonight 312, 341 
In The Gallery 473,493 
incidental music 539 
index[-ical] ► SEMIOTICS 
India 86-87 
bhava 72 

film 372 ►► Bollywood 
music from 86-87, 295, 
306, 321, 334,372, 526 
rága 87,334,412,472, 597 
rasa 50, 72, 334, 335 
Rig Veda 125 
sangita-sdstra 87 
Indian 

Andean 479, 572, 573 
indios 390 

Native American 176 
indigenous rights 574 
Indonesia 526 
industrial music 204, 444 
inexorable 176,292,313,438, 
445, 501, 512 

infancy, infant[s] 54, 62, 366 
Infinity (band) 407 


Innes, Neil 382 
innocence 389 
innovation angst 130 
insects 55, 61, 208,428, 499 
institutionalisation (of mu- 
sic and musical learning) 
4,6,7,11,77,81,83, 84, 88, 
89,90,94-96,100,101,102, 
103,104,105,109,110,115, 
119,120,123,127,128,130, 
131,133,135,138,141,143, 
147,148,150,151,198,236, 
246,256,265, 340,411 
instrumental music 152 
Intel Inside 543 
intensional ► aesthetics 
lnternationale 317 
internet 

reception tests 201-2 
interobjectivity 229-261, 
589 ►► IOCM 
interpretant 156,196, 198, 
199 

intersubjectivity 1, 80,130, 
195-228, 229, 240, 377 
intervaljs] 322-325, 589 

pitch step 276 
leaps 325 

octave 316-9,322,325, 593 
semitone[s] 180,181,182, 
276, 372,414, 599, 603 

table of 323 

whole tone 276, 323,414, 
603 ►► MODE 

intimate/intimacy 1,172, 
302,350,357,361,369,370, 
376,422,450,468,494,501, 
538 

<-► public 369-370 
opera voice <-> 369 
intonation crisis 46 
intra- <—♦ extra-generic 46^7 
intros 396, 411, 437, 474, 
477-479, 490, 517 
introvert 190,209,357,377,492 
lntruder (Gabriel) 312 
intuition <—> instinct 69-70 
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Inuit 50, 318, 526 
invisible music 529-530 
IOCM 229-261, 589 

ionian ► MODE 
Iphigenia in Brooklyn 382 
IPM 589 
Iraq (JjL> c ) 

► MOD£>>maqám 
war 443 

Ireland 65,134, 333, 526 
melodic rhythm 520 
Irish 333, 380 
tonality 333 
Gaelic 491 
Irishness 291 
Irish Street Ballads 333 
Iron Maiden 407 
Iron Man 497 
Isaac, Heinrich 455 
Istanbul 366 

Italian/Italy 267, 360, 363 
genres 375 
house music 406 
language 76, 88, 216, 279, 
282,365,395,472,490 
opera 244 
iTunes 246, 247 

J 

Jackendoff, Ray 145 
jackhammer 308 
Jacks, Terry 415 
Jackson, Bruce 286 
Jackson, Mahalia 381 
Jackson, Michael 443 
Jagger, Mick 104 
Jamerson, James 475, 476 
James Bond 205, 218, 340, 
555, 566 
chord 339 

theme 28,116, 257, 258, 
259, 260 
James, Etta 342 
Japan 306, 382, 526, 547 
music concept 50, 51 
musical archetype 306, 
331, 332, 548 


Jara, Victor 388 
jargon (muso/poi'etic) 26, 
117,142,251,256,261,263, 
315, 325, 344 
Jarre, Maurice 342, 495 
jazz 103,104, 123,139,140, 
176,214,281,296,297,307, 
321,380,412,454,457,471, 
472, 520, 527, 532, 599 
bebop 149, 244, 340, 450 
club 352 
combos 468 
'free' 408 

fusion 405-408, 593 
improvisation 399 
jazz standard 9,288, 342, 
388, 396, 397-401, 402, 
409,410,414, 516, 517, 
582 

jazzo 12, 589 
mainstream 375, 407 
modern 403 
musicianjs] 10, 93, 128, 
310, 399, 400,467 
performance 119, 338 
repertoire 334 
post-bebop 467 
solo 413 
trad 10, 340, 452 
vocalist 375 
Jazz Singer, Tlie 537 
JBs, The 465 
jealousy 75, 76 
jeans 111,184 
baggy 199 

Jefferson, Blind Lemon 493 
Jelinek, Hanns 529 
jerkfy] 47, 213, 264,465,480, 
513 

Jesuits 574 

Jewel Aka 461 

Jhon Come Kisse Me 413 

jig ► DANCE 

jingle 35, 59,171, 230, 288, 
324,406,407,488,489,490, 
512 

Jiránek, J 151 


jive ► DANCE 
Jobim, A C 475 
Joel, Billy 401 

John, Elton 71,103-104, 286, 
450 

Johnson, Bessie 381 
Johnson, Brian 440 
Johnson, Bruce 123,138,441, 
598 

Johnson, Mark ► Lakoff & J 
jollity 335 

Jones, Arthur M 459 
Jones, Tom 104 
Jordan, Louis 597 
Josquin des Prés 455 
journalism 141 
joy 49, 74, 75, 76, 151, 210, 
217, 264, 334 
jump music 597 
Just The Way You Are 401 

K 

Kaae, Jesper 534 
Kahn, Madeleine 368 
Kalinka 264 
Kaluli 43 
Kaoma 264 
Kapsalis, Terri 380 
karaoke 36, 40, 365, 549 
Karbusicky, Vladimir 151 
Karelia Suite 406 
Karlstad 3 
Karras, Vasilis 407 
Karshner, Roger 2, 267 
katajjaq 318, 526 
Katz, E ► Liebes & Katz 
Kauer, Ferdinand 539 
Kawasaki 437 
Kay, John 437 
Kaye, Peter D 291, 354 
Kazakhstan 425 
keening 526 
Keil, Charlie 50 
Keiler, Allan 145 
Kenny G 307, 599 
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key (►► tonality) 276 
change 414-415 
keynote 322 ►► TONIC 
Key Change Songs 329 
Keynesian policy 111 
Khan, Chaka 351 
Khatchaturian, A 495, 555 
khóómi (xeeMnii) 318 
Khorakhané 373 
kick drum ► drum 
kick-ass ► R OCK 
kiddie-speak ► motherese 
kinetic (incl. kinesis) 44, 61, 
63, 64, 65, 75, 78,172, 206, 
241,283,294,298,303,313, 
340,355,361,411,485,486, 
487,497,507,509,510,511, 
512, 520, 537 
► ANAPHONE 
effect 294 
parameters 270 
King Kong 495 
King, Albert 473 
King, B B 473 
King's College Cambridge 
12, 459 

Kitchener (Ontario) 102 
Kivy, Peter 151 
Klangfarbe 2177 
klezmer 264 
Kneif, Tibor 152 
knighthoods 103 
Knopfler, Mark 313,473,493 
Knudsen, Thorkild 338, 452 
Kodály, Zoltan 134, 343 
Kojak theme 15, 288,340, 
406,419,474,476,477,479- 
482, 540 

commutations 340 
Kolland, Dorothea 138 
Korngold, W E 11, 90, 541 
koto 332, 526, 547 
KPM Music Library 224 
Kraftwerk 310, 494 
Krahmer, E 377 
Kramer, Lawrence 151 


Kress, Günther 147 
Kretzschmar, Hermann 152 
Krims, Adam 444 
Kristeva, Julia 108 
Kristianstad 3 
Krohn, Tarek 546 
Kronberg, Margit 67 
Kubrick, Stanley 13, 93, 269, 
548, 553, 555 
Kuhnau, Johann 539, 
Kultüm, Um 452 
Kuntz, Andrew 333 

L 

laboratory assistant 371 
Lacan, Jacques 108 
Lacasse, Serge 203,299,300, 
302,351,353,501,581,594, 
600, 603 

Lachrimae Amantis 407 
Lady Gaga 40 
Ladzekpo, C K 457 
Lagaan 372 

lager louts 184,185,199,357, 
358, 360 

Laing, Dave 4,15,106,107 
Lajoie, Jon 380, 381 
lake ► water (lake) 

Lakoff, George & Johnson, 
Mark 32, 78, 97, 147 
lambada ► dance 
Lambert, André 577 
Lamennais, H de 99 
lament 306, 356, 455, 491 
Landau, Jon 106, 141 
Landskrona 3 
Lane, Dave 11 
Lange, Stevie Van 380 
Langey, Otto 544 
Lang Lang 74 
language[s]/linguistic[s] 

►► PROSODY 
body 147, 346, 347, 349 
identifier ► anaphone 
in relation to music 57 
linguistic[s] 145-147 


► ANAPHONE 

domain of repres. 64 
metalang. 115, 120, 241 
rhythm 490-491 
sociolinguistics 350, 362 
teaching 14 
tonal 276 
Lara, Agustín 414 
Language Is A Virus 446 
Lara's Theme 495 
Largo (Handel) 265 
Lark Ascending, The 474 
Lasso, Orlando di 455 
Last, James 297 
Last.fm 246-247 
lateral 

placement 302 
thinking 201, 376 
Latin America[n] 18, 123, 
215, 245,388, 392 
laughter 269, 335 
Laura 495 
law 

Bach v. Longman 125 
notation and the 125, ff. 
Newton v. Diamond 128 
Lawrence of Arabia 419 
layer (mus.) 448-449 
Layla 443,474 
lead 

drummer 450, 461 
flute 481 

guitar 441, 522, 524 
guitarist 426, 440 
instrument 475, 597 
lead-in ► ANACRUSIS 
singer 182, 214, 426, 427, 
470, 472, 597 
vocalist 260, 440, 475 
vocals 467, 501, 523 
learning ► education 
leather (bikes) 437, 438 
Leavis, Q D 138 
Led Zeppelin 381, 401, 440 
Lee, Peggy 543 
Leech, Charles 269 
Leeuwen, Theo van 151, 370 
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legato 282,496 
Legiáo Urbana 405 
Lehmann, Willy 631 
Lehtinen, Rauno 264 
Lennon, John 402, 403 
Lenya, Lotte 368 
Lerdahl, Fred 145 
Levitin, Daniel 69, 273 
Levy, Claire 181 
lexical[ity] 75, 76,164,167, 
168,169,276,279,298,345, 
378, 590, 596 
Leys School10 
liberation of the ego 95,103 
liberation of the id 103 
Liberté guidant le peuple 429 
'liberty' of individual 102 
library music 74, 76, 77, 79, 
177, 200, 223-227, 229, 239, 
244,250,494,495,496,534, 
542, 590 
Libya 65 
lick (mus.) 590 
Lick My Baby Back Behind 382 
Liebes, T & Katz E 111 
Lieder 92,406, 407, 539 
Ligeti, Gyórg 93, 555 
light music 97 
lightning and thunder 7 
Like A Rolling Stone 405 
lilting 363 
limiter 312 
Lindgren, Erika 264 
line dancing 140 
Ling, Jan 14, 52, 85, 88, 95, 
96, 102, 124, 142,151 
lingua franca (mus.) 103 
linguistic[s] ► LANGUAGE 
links (film music) 551 
Lissa, Zofia 222-3, 546-50 
listen[-ing] 

mode 94,97, 98,100,134, 
139,149,177,199, 268, 
409 

venue 199 


listener[s] 15,17,32,73,116, 
130,135,146,148,150-1, 
164,167,176,179,180,182, 
185,189,201-206,286,287, 
299,300,302,306,311,314, 
350,369,376,389,406,408, 
414,481,483,495,500,501, 
524, 548, 563 ►► audience 
Liszt, Ferenc 407 
literary criticism 141 
Little Miss Muffet 382 
Lively Up Yourse!fi07 
Liverpool 16, 43, 51,180, 
352,437,501,503,531,562, 
589 

Liverpool FC 365, 450,451 
Living On A Prayer 415 
Livingston, Jay 509 
Llangollen 504 
L L Cool J 297 
Lobos, Los 341 
locomotive 535 
logocentric 84,497, 590 
logogenic 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
171,493,590 « ALOGOGENIC 
Lomax, Alan 134, 286, 353, 
373, 470 

and Botkin, B A 320 
London 224 
Lone Ranger, The 509 
lonely 17, 48, 71, 151, 169, 
176, 287, 480, 492 
Long And Winding Road 401 
loop (definition) 590 
Lord Mansfield 125 
Lord ofthe Rings 354 
Lost Soul, The 320 
Loth To Depart 413 
loudmouth 183 
loudness 47, 48,165,177, 
182,257,265,271,274,279, 
282,290,292,298,302,305, 
312,313-315,357,421,423, 
434-441,482,510,535,548, 
567, 597 

control knob 314 
volume 101, 147, 265, 


277, 312, 313 

love 17,18,43,49,67, 79,93, 
161,167,168,189,191,209, 
210,215,217,307,334,365, 
366,369,398,495,506,538, 
544, 545, 587 
duet 370 
falling in 366 
metaphors 78 
theme 538, 550 
Love divine 453 
Love To Love You Baby 381 
Love’s Theme 310 
low-brow 98 
Lugn, Kristina 67 
Lukács, Gyórgy 596 
Lull, James 101 
lullaby 36, 47,160, 161,176, 
217, 294, 549 

Lullaby OfThe City 494, 496 
Lumiére brothers 535-536 
Lund 3 

lute tablature 12 
luxur-y/-ious 308, 551, 552 
lydian ► mode 
Lyngstad, Annifrid 389 
Lynn, Loretta 407 
Lynn, Vera 548 
Lynyrd Skynyrd 342 
Lyotard, Jean-Frangois 108 
lyrical/lyricism 283, 294, 
307, 587 

lyrics 22,182,184, 185, 203, 
249,251,260,266,270,286, 
287,357,370,378,379,381, 
388,398,402,403,405,408, 
452,467,474,478,493,512, 
521, 523, 539, 574 

M 

MacDorman, Karl F 247 
Mad TV 381, 382 
Madame Butterfly 370 
Madison Avenue 267 
madness 274, 572 
Madonna 443 
madrigal groups 468 
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madrigalism 472, 473, 590 
Madzhare 181 
magic 308 
Magic Flute 380 
Mahler, G 90, 406, 407, 541 
mainstream 47, 475, 585 
audience 390, 477 
C&W 158,159, 527 
epistemic 83 

► JAZZ 

media 149 
national culture 187 
major 

► INTERVALS 
<—* minor 

264-265, 327, 334, 414 
relative 414 

Major Mood Music 224 
malagueña 264 
Málamas, Sokrátes 373, 374 
Malandro, O 597 
male 164, 210-1, 218, 357,480 
activity 498 
behaviour 357, 358 
<-> female 18, 86, 357, 
362, 372, 381,444, 469, 
506, 597 
gang 199, 364 
hero 481 
maleness 498 
motorbikes 437 
music 244 

singer-songwriter 373-4 

► votCE^íchoir 
Manchester 13 
Mandell, Steve 473 
mandolin 187,188 
Mangeshkar, Lata 372 
maqám ► MODE 

march 289, 294, 297,412, 414 
cavalry 294 
funeral 317, 341 
marching 286, 287 
band 549 

Marche funébre 317, 341 
Marconi, Luca 146, 151 
Marcuse, H 105, 140, 141 


mariachi 526 
marimba 543 
Marley, Bob 407 
Maróthy, János 151, 425 
marriage 453 

Marseillaise 234,236,297,317 
Marslen-Wilson, W 243 
Martha (Waits) 373 
Martha & the Vandellas 476 
Martin, Dean 365 
Martin, George 103,104 
Martínez, J-L 151 
Marx, Adolf Bernhard 
89, 95, 97, 99,102 
Marx, Karl 101,109, 596 
mass observation studies 
138 

Massacre of the Innocents 428 
Massive Attack 300, 501 
Matchbox Blues 493 
mating rituals 390 
Matsys, Quentin 429 
Mattelart, Armand 108-111 
Matthew Passion 11, 245, 
488 

May, Brian 103, 443 
Mayall, John 477 
Mayfield, Curtis 466 
MBE 104 

McCartney, Paul 103, 104, 
402, 403, 475 
McCoys, The 342 
McHugh-Munier, C 355 
McKellan, Ian 354 
McNamee, David 311 
McPherson, Eve 353 
McTell, Ralph 413 
meadow 93, 167,168,191, 
252,418, 502, 506, 508, 587 
measure ► bar (mus.) 
mechanical 402 
media 

commercial 138 
corporations 1 
industries 267 
studies 103 


medieval 466, 548 
melisma <—> syllabic 336 
Mellers, Wilfrid 107, 151 
melodic 

anaphora 580 
cadence 520 
flow 472 
hook 478 

line[s] 413, 425, 432, 440, 
447, 452, 454, 477, 493, 
513, 588, 590, 591, 600 
minor 327 
movement 583, 585 
ornamentation 412 
pattern/profile 328, 372, 
454,490,491, 583, 603 
phrase 186,383,389,448, 
482, 586 
polyphony 338 
sophistication (non-Eu- 
ropean)334 
statement 478 

melody 48, 52, 56, 68, 74, 87, 
89, 122,164,172, 232, 234, 
235,236,252,264,284,317, 
318, 325, 335-336, 338,343, 
367, 381, 392, 421, 425-484, 
489,492,496,519,524,550, 
551, 592 

airborne character of 365 
definition 426 
melody-accompaniment 
dualism 425-484 

Melodyne 374, 581, 590 
Mendelssohn, Felix 171,237, 
365, 538, 539 
Mendoza, David 537 
mercantile 53 
merchandising 40 
merchant boroughs 53 
Mercy Street (Gabriel) 311 
Merker, Bjórn 54 
Merwe, Peter van der 495 
Mesopotamia 84-85 
Messiaen, Olivier 424, 488 
Messiah 265,406, 524 
metadata 250, 407 
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metadiscourse 11,119, 266 
contextual 119-120, 142 
musical 88,119-120, 247 
metatextual 142 
meta-identity 12, 346, 591 
metalanguage 115, 120, 241 
Metallica 407, 423, 597 
metallophone 308 
metaphor 78-80, 147,190, 
215, 417, 418, 479, 493, 497 
source and target 78 

► VOCAL 

metaphysical/metaphysics 
12, 53, 85, 86,88,95,97,99, 
100,102,113-114,120,126, 
139 

metatheoretical 109 
Meters, The 465,467 
Methodist Hymnbook 152 
metonymy 79 

metre/metric 69, 70, 75, 245, 
271,284,289,291, 293-298, 
340,344,346,367,384,389, 
390,413,415,422,457,459, 
460,463,465,475,515,518, 
581, 588, 603 

► ACCENT'^metric 
asymmetric 295 
cross-rhythm 294, 295 
common time 294 
inversion 459^63 
monometric 295, 457 
poetic 405 

polymetricity 295, 457 
regularity of 389, 391 
senza misura 367, 599 
symmetric 294 
metronom/-e/-ic 288, 289, 
290,292,444,458,512,539, 
540, 553, 576, 582 ►► beat 
Mexico/-an 469, 485, 526 
Meyer, Leonard B 73, 266 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo 538 
Meyers, Owen C 247 
Miceli, Sergio 90 
Michael, George 307 


Michelsen, Morten 90, 101, 
106,141 

mickey-mousing 437, 591 
microphone[s] 137, 440 
middle eight ► bridge 
middle-aged 354 
middle-class 135,199 
Middleton, Richard 97,151, 
190,191,296,590 
MIDI sequencing 273 
Mighty, Mighty, Spade 466 
Milan 362 
Miley, Bubber 494 
military 254, 389, 414 
Milius, S 55, 56 
Milkmaid, The 429 
milksap 341 
Miller, Glenn 597 
Miller, Sue 463 
milliseconds 33 
Mingus, Charles 408 
minor ►► mode 
key/mode 401 
<-> major 264, 322, 327, 
264-265, 334, 414 
relative 414 
sixth, seventh 323 
third 323, 368 
Minor 7b5 Montage 340 
minuet 412, 414 
mise-en-scéneMUR4L staging 
Mission, The 267, 388, 551, 
559, 561, 567-575 
Misty 397, 399 
Mitsui, Toru 51 
mixing 178,187, 203, 231, 
299,310,311,312,336,392, 
427,475,481,500,534,536, 
600 

mixolydian ► MODE 
Mixtur 311 
Moanin' Loxo 381 
mobile phone ► smartphone 
mode 276, 325-335, 591 
►► TONALITY 


aeolian 327, 414, 582 
shuttle 341 
Bayati 334 
bimodal 591 
church mode 582 
diatonic 584 

dorian 327, 333, 334, 582 
shuttle 341 
ecclesiastical 582 
heptatonic 326-330, 332, 
334, 588 
hirajoshi 331 

ionian 327, 329, 334, 414, 
582 

lydian 327, 334, 582 
macjatn 330, 332, 334, 335, 
526 ( Hijaz, Rast, etc.) 
mixolydian 326,327,333, 
342, 582 
octatonic 330 
pelog 320 

pentatonic 326, 330-331, 
422, 423, 526, 594 
phrygian 327, 334, 414, 
526, 582 
slendro 320 
whole-tone 8, 403, 603 
Modugno, Domenico 365 
modulation 

audio effect 310-311 
key change 410 
Moel Famau 503 
Molino, Jean 116, 579, 595 
Mona Lisa 429 

Monelle, Raymond 145, 147 
monetarism 111 
money 98 

deification of 101 
spent on music 37-40 
Money (Pink Floyd) 341 
Money For Notliing 437,497 
Money or the Gun, The 381 
Moneylender and his Wife, The 
(Matsys) 429 
Mongolia[n] 318, 526 
Mongols 418, 485 
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monk (copyist) 124 
monocentrism 425M33 
monody 335, 591 
monometric ► metre 
monophony 592 
montage 554, 592 
Monteverdi, Claudio 425 
Montréal 16, 531, 532, 407 
montuno 296, 463 
mood 73-74 ►► library music 
labels 74, 77, 225, 544 
Moore, Allan 299 
Moore, Dudley 381, 382 
moral[s]/morality 100, 442 
dilemma 99 
turmoil 573 
Morales, Luis de 506 
Morissette, Alanis 382 
Morley, Thomas 456 
Morning Star, The 414 
Morricone, Ennio 11, 90, 

197,267,317,388,495,499, 
509, 574 

Morrison, Van 103 
Morse code 512 
Morton, Eugene 56 
Mosaique 365 
Mossberg, Frans 353 
motherese 244, 363, 368 
motif284, 292 
leitmotif 551 
Motion Picture Moodsfor 
Pianists and Organists 224, 
538, 543, 544 
motion/movement 
►► DISTANCE, KINETIC, MO- 
TORIC, SPACE, SPEED 45, 47, 
57, 60-61, 63-64, 74, 76-77, 
80-81,89,92,101,114,120, 
153,160,168,189,202,206, 
208, 212, 242, 245, 270-271, 
274, 284, 285-303, 308, 311, 
313,335,338,339,359, 421- 
423, 432- 433,441,461,466, 
475, 478,480,482, 485-486, 
487,497, 509-513, 541,543, 
546, 548, 585, 588-593 


conjunct 319, 389, 583 
contrary 453, 583 
motionless 298 
oblique 453 
parallel 453, 593 
sound as intrinsic to 535 
underlining in film 543 
motivation research 267 
motorbike[s] 423, 424, 436- 
442, 488, 497, 498 
Motorhead 440 
motoric 59, 61-66, 75, 78, 
127, 284, 290, 499-500, 513 
►► motion/movement 
fine 63, 66, 499-500, 513 
gross 63, 64, 66, 284-286, 
290, 499-500, 513 
Motown 475, 476 
mourning 8, 49,179, 265 
Move Your Body 407 
movement ►► MO't/O V, 
MOTORIC, KINETIC 
part of euroclassical 
work 230,281,288,405, 
406, 407, 409, 410, 414 
moving image (music and) 
6,149, 203, 529-578 
analysis project 
feedback 562-564 
film choice 558 
cue list 559-560 
graphic score 
568-571 

theme list 565-566 
text 564-575 

cinematic terms 552-556 
course overview 532-3 
functions 546-550 
history 534-541 
invisible music 529-531 
► TITLE MUSIC 
Moylan, W 300, 302, 552 
Mozart, W A 9,10,93,95,96, 
167,307,342,380,406,407, 
409,411,414,454,473,519, 
K467: 93, 587 


K550: 67, 410, 411 
Mr and Mrs Andrews 429 
Mr Nice-Guy 375 
MTV 3, 35,184 
muezzin 366 
multiple choice 204-206 
multiplicity (mus.) 424-425 
multi-track 46, 475, 500 
mixing 536 
recording 299, 370 
Murder on the High Cs 370 
Murdock, Graham 105,107 
Murena, T 526 
museme/musematic 
defs. 232-238, 592 
film music 560, 567, 572 
table of occurrence 387 
stack 417, 592 
string 592 
music 1-650 

► ABSOLUTE 

box 308 
cerddoraeth 51 
editor 554, 592 
concepts of 50-53 
definitions 44-50 
departments of 103 
doctrinal 87,125,130-1 
importance of 35-82 
mousiké (pouoLKfi) 51, 52 

► MOVING IMAGE 

musica 51 
colta/culta 87 
erudita 87 
humana 88,124 
instrumentalis 88 
mundana 88 
müsiqd 52 
musique savante 87 
ongaku 51 
sangita-sdstra 87 
soitto/laulu 51 
stage 399 
supervisor 554 
video 214, 260 
vú há 50 

Musicfor Strings, Percussion 
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and Celesta 13, 553 

musical 

metadiscourse 119-120 
notation 106 
phrase 272, 283-285 
stage 397 

► STRUCTURE 

taste 1, 100,188,196,266, 
267 

musicology 1-650, 3-7, 15, 
97, 99,105,107-8,119,136, 
140,143,145,147-8,150, 
170,181,197, 232,-3, 241, 
252,266,320,325,337,354, 
446,470, 546, 595 
conventional 7,107, 113- 
4,150, 233, 320, 595 
departments of 103 
of society 445, 470 
Musik & Gesellschaft 137,138 
Musik fran Bulgarien 181,320 
Muslim 366 

muso[s] 3-7, 12, 18, 26,106, 
127,142,176,189,196,340, 
530, 577, 592 

► JARGON 

music 197, 403, 593 
non musos and 530-531 
peer group 530 
musocentric 170 
musogenic 17,19, 27, 61, 65, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 171, 
202,206,208,215,218,346, 
479,493, 502, 593 
scenes 418^25 
Mussorgsky, M 407, 419 
Muybridge, E 510 
Muzak® 40, 405, 434, 522, 
549 

My Favourite Martian 269 
My Funny Valentine 397, 399 
My Generation 476 
My Sweet Lord 254, 341 

N 

Name OfThe Game 401-2 
Napoléon 81 


Code Napoléon 98 
narcissistic-aggressive 381 
narrative 202, 233, 259, 265, 
288, 315, 321, 549 
cohesion in film 401 
context 346, 347, 349 
cyclical 392, 394 
dramatic 97 
Fernando 386 
form ►► diataxis 146, 
150, 383-416,417, 515, 
521 

gaming 533 
genre 74, 77, 485, 534 
harmonic 340 
long-term 69 
musical v visual 3 
paramusical 89,203,208, 
270, 286 
video 5 
visual 184, 521 
visual v musical 531,537, 
541, 542, 547, 549, 550, 
551, 554, 556, 557 
vocal 603 
vocal roles 356 
national 

anthem 294, 407, 454 
commutations 269 
costume 199 
Nationalteatern 341 
Native American 134,176, 
330, 388, 546 
Nattiez, Jean-Jacques 51, 
116,123,145,147,151,233, 
579, 588, 595 

nature 17,126, 214, 546, 574, 
602 

in music 546 
<—* nurture 69-70 
Naylor, Ken 9-10, 12, 152, 
448 

Nazi 142, 267, 451, 509 
Ne me quitte pas 373 
Neanderthal 54 
neo-liberalism 111 
Nettl, Bruno 233 


neurology 6, 54, 57, 65, 68- 
71, 81, 364, 594 
neurons 69, 75, 81, 123 
neutral music 545, 546 
NeverMind the Buzzcocks 474 
Neveu de Rameau, Le 93 
Neveu, Éric 108,109,110,111 
New Horizons in Music Ap- 
preciation 382 
New Order 297 
New Orleans 465 
R&B 342 

New World Symphony 527 
New York 224,408,418,419, 
512 

Newman, Thomas 543 
news 59, 152, 214 
music 512-514 
readers 361 
Nields, The 351 
Nielsen Media 35 
Nietzsche, Friedrich 269 
Night & Day 397 
Night on a Bare Mountain 419 
Nightingale Sang ln Berkeley 
Square, A 400 
Nine Inch Nails 297 
Niro, Robert De 347 
Nirvana 341, 444 
Nketia, J H K 460, 466 
No More Mr. Nice Guy 438 
Noble, Ray 398 
noise ►► SOUND 

ambient/background 59, 
178,236-7,270,272, 300, 
315,425,434-5 
Non lascerai 267 
non-diegetic music 554 
non-muso 3-7,12,18, 26, 
105,107,108,118,189,197, 
253,256,320,321,339,340, 
344, 530, 531, 577, 593 
normal = strange 403 
►► NEUTRAL 
Norman, Monty 258 
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North American 390 
Nortli Street in Snow Storm 8 
North, Alex 555 
Northern Europe 390 
nostalgia 17,161,180, 209, 
287, 308, 340, 495 
notation 107, 121-130, 149 
ethnomusicol. 134-135 
film sync and 539-541 
law and 125-130 
non-notatable 
parameters and 150 
notational centricity 149, 
150 

sheet music 86, 125,127, 
128,129 

subjectivity and 124-130 
usefulness of 121-122 
note (mus.) 

definition 273, 593 
names 275 
nouba 408, 593 
nouveau riche ► CLASS 
novelty song 381 
Novotney, Eugene D 459 
now sound ► extended pres. 
Now Voyager 495 
npm 593 
NTSC 593 

nursery rhyme 36, 338 
NWA 297 

NYPD Blue 290, 406, 474 

o 

O Paalanhaare 372 
OBE 103,104 

object 

► AO (analysis object) 
Peircean 116, 156,159, 
160,163,175,177,178, 
186,198 
relations 113 
<—»► sign <—* interpretant 
160-161 

oblique motion tMOTlON 
oblivion 101,106,115 
oboe 252,308, 317 


octatonic ► mode 
octave ► INTERVAL 
offbeat ► beat 
Oh Happy Day 254, 341 
O/t Carol 341 
oil tanker 83,132 
Okell, Monica 10 
Ol' Man River 397 
olden times 307, 308, 390 
olfactory 497 
Oliveira Leite, C A de 405 
Oliver, Paul 286 
ominous 206, 210, 250, 341, 
501,542,548,572 ►► threat 
fateful 210, 287, 341, 572 
foreboding 287, 572 
On the Steppes ofCentral Asia 
420 

One Nation Under A Groove 
466 

One Note Samba 475 
Onedin Line 495 
ongaku 51 

onomatopoeia 64, 170, 279, 
510, 536, 585 
open ► space 
market 125 
'sound' 321 

opening (film) 551, 555 
opera 92, 98, 214, 244, 281, 
299, 399, 539 
diva 356, 375 
lovers 370, 371 
voice 367, 369-371, 372, 
374, 375 

house 40, 96, 307, 369 
singing 312 

conventions 370-1 
dislike of 369, 370-2 
Opéra de Paris 381 
operetta 98 
optical sound 537 
oratorio 367, 399 
Orbison, Roy 400, 401 
orchestra 9, 214, 245, 254, 
402, 422, 515, 539 
gamelan 468 


string 264 

symphony 39,103, 186, 
233, 234,235, 236, 243, 
254, 307,468, 469,484, 
527, 549, 574 
pit 369, 529 

orchestration 267, 374, 469, 
540, 551 

Orfeo ed Euridice 265 
Orff instruments 14 
organ 10, 48,152-153,173, 
176,186-188,206, 214,245, 
308-309,447,450, 539, 545, 
549, 579 
concerto 342 
Hammond 153, 214, 318 
organ trio 447 
organistjs] 9,154, 172, 
313, 318,447, 490, 529 
registration 318 
organology 134 
orgasm 357, 380-381 
ornamentation 412 
Orquesta Típica Imperial 468 
Osbourne, Ozzie 104 
oscillatory effects 311-312 
Ósterholm, Cecilia 264 
Otello 370 
Oundle 8 

out-of-body experience 483 
Over The Rainbow 397 
overdrive ► distortion 
overtones ► harmonics 
overture 411, 412 
Owner OfA Lonely Heart 300, 
501 

Ózdemir, Elif 364 

P 

PA system 36, 366, 593 
Pachelbel's Canon 342,413 
Paddison, Max 469 
Padre Padrone 93 
PAL 593 

Palestrina GPda 12, 340, 455 
Palmer, Christopher 264 
Pandora 246-247 
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panning ► AURAL STAGING 
panorama 485 
Panorama 407 
panpipes 388, 572 
Panténe 507 

Papa's Got A Brand Nezv Bag 
465 

paradise 60 
paralinguistic 266-270 

► ANAPHONE 

parallel motion ► MOTION 

parameters of expression 
263-484 

durational 281-298 
ethnomusicology and 136 
musical 271-484 
paramusical 268-270 
spatial 298-303 
temporal 281-298 
timbral 305-315 
tonal 316-342 
vocal 343-381 
paramusical 229, 593 
field of connotation 
► PMFC 
sound 270 
synchrony 260 
Paranoid 311 
paratextual 145 
Paravonian, Rob 342 
Paris 163, 224, 306, 526, 547 
Parker, Charlie 10, 399 
Parkinson's disease 377 
Parks, Richard 493 
parlando 367, 389, 594 
Parliament (band) 465 
parlour 127 

song 70, 454,489, 539 
parody 9, 27, 380-382, 488 
Parra, Violeta 388 
Parry, C H Hubert 103, 495 
Parson, Erwin R 377 
Part OfThe Union 198 
partials ► HARMONICS 
participant (mus.) 447-449 
Party at the Palace 103 


passacaglia 342, 413 
passaggio 318 
passionate 374 
pastiche 382 ►► parody 
pastoral 290, 291, 308, 524, 
542, 547 

Pastoral Symphony 488, 525 
Pata Pata 341 
patronage 94, 125 
Pavarotti, Luciano 369 
payador 375 
Pears, Peter 382 
pedal steel ► GUiTAR'^steel 
peer group 120, 183, 364, 
376, 594 
musos 530 
Peer, Ralph 134 
Peirce, C S 155, 160,198 
pelog ► MODE 
peña 388 

Peñalosa, David 457, 462 
Penderecki, Krzysztof 572 
pentatonic[ism] ► mode 
penthouse 551, 552 
Penthouse Affair 494, 496 
Percival, Allen 10 
Pére Ubu 171 
Perec, Georges 596 
Perfect 442 
performance 71 
instructions 270 
of emotion 71-72 
squad 467-469 
performing arts 103 
period ► PERIODICITY; 

► WAVE^*sound 
periodicity 284-287, 367 
asymmetrical 389 
eight-bar 284, 398 
irregular 286-287, 389 
regular 286, 389 
symmetrical 284, 286 
twelve-bar ► blues 
persona ►► VOCAL persona 
definition 343-344, 351 
descriptors 355-358 


public 89,197 
personality 344 

voice and 350, 351, 352, 
377 

tropes 356 

'perverse discipline' 269 
music semiotics as 146, 
148,159 
Peter Gunn 340 
Peterson, Oscar 407, 468 
Peterson, Richard A 267 
Petrovic, Gajo 596 
Phantasien iiber die Kunst 94 
phasing 311 

Philishave Tracer 497-498 
phonation 318, 369 
phone ► TELEPHONE 
phoneme 594 

phonetics 31,32,117,276,278 
phonogram [s] 135, 594 
phonographic staging 
► AURAL STAGING 
phonological loop 273, 594 
photos & vocal identity 350 
phrase 272, 283-285, 292 
length 48, 264,265,283, 
367, 426 

phrasing 47,122, 234, 282-3 
phrygian ► mode 
Piaf, Édith 406 
Pian, Rulan Chao 86 
piano 7, 8, 9,10,14, 47, 96, 
127,162,163,214,251,255, 
274,277,278,279,280,339, 
404,407,447,450,464,474, 
539, 544, 545 
accomp. 433, 465, 488 
concerto 93,342, 587 
groove 465 

keyboard 55, 242, 316, 
317, 321, 322, 326, 327, 
328, 330, 331, 482, 584, 
599 

reduction 129, 431 
Piazza degli affari 292 
pibroch 306, 526 
Picardy third 414 
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piccolo 274 
Picket, Wilson 465 
piece of music (def.) 272 
piercing 165,187, 213, 264, 
309,356,359,431,434,435, 
436,497, 510, 511 
Pink Floyd 127,341,404, 407 
Pinker, Steven 62 
Pinochet, Augusto 388 
Piove 267 
pipa 526 

piped music ► Muzak® 
Pirenne, Christophe 404 
pitch 59, 274, 279, 316-318, 
354, 359,378, 434, 595 

► AURAL STAGING 
contour 265,335 
def. 274-275 
fundamental 232, 275, 

276, 279, 280, 316, 353 
pool 325 

range 265, 317-318, 367, 
378 

constrained 317, 319 
hearing 316 
placement in three di- 
mensions 301-303 

► REGISTER 
pizzicato 309 
plainchant 124 
plains 485 

Plant Hill Comprehensive 13 
Plant, Robert 440 
Plás Berwyn 504 
plasticity 71 
Plato 334 
plectrum 277 
PMFC 229-261, 270, 386, 
480, 595 

poetry 51, 52, 53, 55, 367 
Poetry In Motion 341 
Poidevin, Robin Le 273 
Tloia pe KttzapáoTiKe 407 
poietic/poi'esis 
197, 344, 529, 595 
competence 119,127,197 
focus problems 196-198 


<—> aesthesic 116,118- 
120, 529 

vocal descriptors 352 
pole dancing 308 
Police (band) 414 
political power 102 
polychorality 299 
polyphony 337-342 
polyrhythm 295 
polysemy ► SEMIOTICS 
pomorockology 101-115, 
438, 598 
ponticello 318 
Poole, Brian 295 
Pop Song (Lajoie 2009) 380 
popular music 47, 87, 99, 
102,104,105,107,108,139, 
141,139,142,150,191,247, 
412,413,414,418,444,452, 
456,464,466,474,477,478, 
479, 484, 524 
analysis 5, 332, 344-4, 501 
education 135 
characteristicsl48-149 
knighthoods 103 
song 267 

studies 3, 5, 6, 7,14,15, 
103,111,119,138,139, 
149, 154, 297 
Popular Mnsic (journal) 5 
Porter, Cole 400 
Porter, Roy 126 
Portrait ofa Gentleman 429 
post office 517 
Post, Mike 290, 291,475 
postmodernism 115 
►► POMOROCKOLOGY 
Postmodernism Generator 109 
postponed gratification 103 
posture 64, 76, 77, 152, 345, 
347,349,350,352,357,377, 
379, 550 
pot-pourri 406 
power 

agendas 84—91, 94—102 
► CHORD 328, 497 


pragmatics ► semiotics 
prairie 212, 418, 422, 485 
preacher 374 
prehistory 54 
present 

► EXTENDED PRESENT 
Pretenders, The 382 
preverbal 366 
primates 54 
npiyKpnéoa 373 
Prince 297 
Princess Diana 71 
prison 298 

prisoner 418 

private <—> public 1,2,75,99, 
369-370,376, 450, 585 
privatisation 381 
privileged class ► CLASS 
processuality 392-394 
Procol Harum 413 
production music 

► LIBRARY MUSIC 
profession <-* voice 356-357 
Professor Longhair 464 
profile: rhythm, melody 264 
prog rock ► ROCK (prog) 
programme music 90, 539 
projection: vocal 369 
proletariat ► CLASS 
propaganda 267, 359, 362, 

521 ►► ADVERT 
propulsive reiteration 282, 
518-520 

prosody 44, 45, 46, 64, 78, 
147,171,195,233,279,343, 
344,345,364,364,489,490, 
491,492, 596 
neurological basis 364 
prostitutionalisation 381 
protestantism 452-454 
proto-funk 465 
proto-music 62 
psalm 367 

pseudo-personalisation 362 
Psycho 264,510-512, 524 
Psycho Chicken 27, 488 
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Psycho Killer 488 
psychological 
►► AFFECT, EMOTION 

film music 549-550 

► vocal descriptors 

► VOCAL PERSONA 
psychopathic 264 
psycho-somatic links 377 
Psychotic Transients 79 
Public Enemy 297 
public 

persona 89,197 
<—> private ► private 
speaking voice 363 
Puccini, Giacomo 370 
Pulp Fiction 330 
pulsating 312 
pulse ► BEAT 
punk rock 405 
Purcell, Henry 382, 406 
Puszta 485 

Q 

quartet 412 
Quasimodo 435, 436 
Quatro, Suzi 438 
Queen (band) 286 
Queen oftlie Night 380 
Queen's Jubilee (2002) 103 
quena 306, 388, 390, 525,596 
quick ► speed 
quiet 47, 210, 252, 257, 313, 
314,315,421,422,432,435, 
494, 567 

Quittin' Time Song 1 320 
quodlibet 404, 596 
quotations (famous) 81 
Qur'án 52, 367 

R 

R&B 10,11,13, 296, 342,465 
racism 191 

radio 35, 36, 39, 92, 93, 99, 
137,186, 214, 267, 312, 361 
announcers 361 
format 2, 39, 92,196,266 
Radio Taxi 8585: 362 


Radioactivity 310 
Radiohead 407, 444 
Rafferty, Gerry 307 
rága 87, 281, 334, 335, 407, 
408, 412, 472, 597 
Rage Against the Machine 407 
Rahman, A R 372 
railway stations 366 
rain 308 

Raksin, David 495 
rallentando 291 
Rameau's Nephew 93 
range 367 

dynamic 314 
hearing 316 
► REGISTER 
Rankin Sisters 333 
rap 367, 375, 380,401, 444 
Rapée, Ernó 74, 224, 538, 
539, 543, 544, 545 
rasa ► India 
Rast ► MODE'-ímaqám 
Rat Bat Blue 542 
rave music 444^45 
Ravel, Maurice 419, 597 
Reach Out (I'U Be There) 476 
Reactor Test 79 
Reagan, Ronald 110 
reality as surreal 403 
rebetiko (qcpttétiko) 407 
recapitulation 398, 400, 410-1 
receivers 197, 268 
reception test[s] 5,200-2, 564 
environment 202 
instructions 206-207 
problems of context 203 
recitative 367, 389,402, 596 
recommender systems 
246-247 

recomposition 251-253 
recorder 14,183, 187 
recording 121,123,124,127, 
128,129,133,134-136,137, 
149,150,154,162,178,179, 
186,188,203,230,231,242, 
256,257,259,298,299,300, 


301,302,309,311,314,320, 
361,370,372,373,374,407, 
427,440,444,451,468,475, 
500,501,529,536,545,553, 
556,576,581,583,586,590, 
594, 600, 602 
acoustic 536 
<—> notation 134 
engineer 187, 243, 392 
electro-mechanical 137 
<—* ethnomusicology 135 
field 134,179, 466 
session 122 
technology 134-136 
recreational 390 
reel 264, 284, 294 
refrain ► CHORUS 
reggae 405 

register 265, 368 ►► rance 
bass 337 
chest 317, 378 
falsetto 317-8, 378, 586 
head 317, 378 
mid 317 
vocal fry 318 
whistle 318 
regression 366 
regular 264 
reification 114, 596 
Reject All-American 467 
rejection (personal) 351 
relax[-ed/-ing/-ation] 47, 57, 
64, 287, 334 
release ► envelope 
relentless 64, 274, 294, 313, 
418, 438, 444, 455 
Reliable Source Music 224 
religion/-ious 35, 50, 60, 84, 
85,88,99,135,175,176,203, 
211,365,463,480,484,558 
chanting 366 
ecstasy 381 
Renegades OfFunk 407 
repertoire ►► CANON 

euroclassical 9,11,67,96, 
147, 264 

French concerts 102 
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pop/rock canon 104 
relevance to AO 245 
relevant as IOCM 243 
stagnation of 102 
variation of 11,143 
repetition 59, 264, 518, 518 
Repablic, The 334 
Respighi, Ottorino 420 
respondents 17,18,19, 32, 
49, 167,168,172,189, 207, 
208,215,240,248,471,485, 
502, 506, 587 
response 

classification 208-226 
restrictions 150 
responsoriality (incl. call 
and response) 338, 342, 
470-4, 492-3, 514, 580, 596-7 
restraint 492, 547 
retral axis ► aural staging 
Return ofthe Saint, The 554 
reveille function 555 
reverb[eration¡ 48,187, 298, 
302,309,339,366,390,402, 
439, 440, 494 
gated 312 
templates 500 
revolution 

bourgeois 94, 95, 98 
Reynolds, Joshua 429 
Reynolds, Simon 101, 106 
rhapsodic/rhapsody 287, 597 
rhythm 11, 68,265, 283,291-8 
and blues ► R&B 
irregular 59 
profile 264, 335 
rhythmic lock 465 
Rhythm Of The Heat 311 
Richard III 71 
Richard, Cliff 103,104 
Richardson, Kay 515 
Richter, Sviatoslav 448 
Riding, D 353, 377 
Riemann, Hugo 99 
Riemenschneider, A 454, 
riff[s] 11, 403, 426, 474, 597 
guitar 272, 284, 474 


rock 474, 517, 518, 597 
second-line 390 

►► GROOVE 

Rig Veda ► India 
Righteous Brothers, The 245 
Riley, Jeannie C 493 
Rimsky-Korsakov, 

Nikolai A 499, 526 
ring modulation 310 
Ring OfFire 373 
ringtones 37, 40, 144, 575 
Rio Grande 388 
Riot Grrls 375, 467 
Rising Loiv 476 
ritornello 395 
ritual 365 
river ► water 
Rivera, Juan 468 
robot 281, 282 
Rochon, Gaston 287 
rock 47,110, 382, 437, 597-8 
1990s444 
and roll 101, 598 
anthem 286 
ballad 176, 286 
band 14, 314, 467, 469, 
484 

bodyism 114 
canon 141 
clothing 199 
concert 119, 177 
conservatoire 104 
contrapuntal 338 
criticism 105, 106,107, 
111,595 

cross rhythm in 457 
daredevil biker trope 
309, 437-438,498 
definitions 597-598 
diataxis 401, 404-5, 412-3 
drumming 518 
endings 520 
fans 270 
folk 321 

groove 296,465 
guitar 242-3, 310, 
437^42, 450, 497 


heavy metal 182, 328, 
382, 407, 436-442, 497 
history 141 
institutionalisation of 
103,104,110 
intensionality 114, 272 
intros 474 
journalism 106 
kick-ass 177,182 
loudness 101, 314 
metre 294 
musicians 11, 187 
'n' roll 176, 598 
no appoggiature in 389 

► POMOROCKOLOGY 
power chord 498 
prog 288, 404-407, 593 
punk 405 
rebellion 438 
repertoire stagnation 102 

► RIFFS 

romanticism 444 
speed metal 149,177,597 
subjectivity 182 
syncrisis 475, 478, 501 
tonality 333 
track duration 281 
vocals 412, 238, 336, 440, 
441, 493 

Rock Around The Clock 395-6 
Rock Around The Stephen 
Foster 382 
rockers12 

Rockingln The Free World 341 
rockology ► POMOROCKOLOGY 
Roda Kapellet 11 
Rodgers, Jimmie 286 
Rodgers, Nile 380 
Rodgers, Richard 342, 397-8 
Rodrigo, Joaquín 526 
Roget's Thesaurus 497 
role play ► VOCAL 
rolling 167, 217, 465, 507, 
508, 513, 587 
Rolling Stone 40,106,141 
Rolling Stones 13, 272, 284, 
292,309,382,406,438,474, 
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478, 597 

Romafest Gypsy Ensemble 
264 

Roman counting 322 
Roman Empire 79 
romance 18, 93, 167, 189, 
209,215,216,217,264,307, 
340, 390 
romantic 495 

pathos chord 340 
strings 264 
romanticism 129, 130 
German 94, 97, 102,126 
rock 444 
rondo 412 
Ronstadt, Linda 351 
Rosen, Charles 95, 97 
R5sing, Helmut 151 
Ross, Diana 476 
Rossini, Giacchino 509 
Rothenbuler, Eric 2, 267 
Rouget de Lisle, C-J 297 
rough 264, 441, 497-498 
Rousseau, J-J 99 
Route 66 13 

Rowlands, William P 453 
Rózsa, Miklós 11, 90 
rules <—> exceptions 149 
ruling classjes] ► CLASS 
Run-DMC 297 
running 289 

rural 47, 98,164,176, 188, 
212,390,422,480,526,547, 
548, 584 
rush hour 303 

Russia 134,318,354,519,526 
Rutles, The 381, 382 

s 

Sabicas 264 

sad/sadness 17, 49, 67, 68, 
203, 210,334 
minor <—> major 264—5 
songs151 

Sahlstróm, Erik 264 
Saint Patrick's Hymn 317 


Saint Tropez 554 
Saker, Marilyn 295 
Salonia, Giovanni 366 
Sam-Ang Sam 244 
Sami 330 

Sanders, Ernest H 466 
Sanders, S T 382 
Sandpipers, The 341 
sangita-sñstra ► India 
Sapp, Craig Stuart 331 
Sarduy Dimet, Carlos 296, 
sartorial 199 
Satie, Éric 499 
Satin Doll 397 
satin strings 496 ►► s ilk 
Satisfaction 272, 284, 292, 
309,474, 597 
Satsuma, Frank 382 
saturation ► distortion 
Saunders, Jennifer 382 
Saussure, F de 155,159 
saxophone >sexophone 
Saylt Loud, I'mBlackAndl'm 
Proud 466 

scale 323, 598 ►► mode 
Scandinavia 134,321,330,519 
Schafer, R Murray 48, 435 
Scherer, Klaus R 377 
scherzo 412 

Schickele, Peter 381, 382 
Schlemowitz, Joel 552 
Schleptet in Eb Major 382 
Schmalz 495 

scholarship 4- opinion 142 
scholasticism 404 
Scholes, Percy 495 
Schónberg, Amold 368, 382 
Arnie & liis School 382 
school[s] 
junior 162 
music 14 

music in 9,10,183,186 
primary 363, 450 
secondary 13 
School's Out 438 
Schopenhauer, Arthur 99 


Schubert, Franz 406, 432, 
490, 538, 539, 544, 
Schumann, Robert 538, 539 
science fiction 310, 548 
scopocentrism 123,127,497, 
598 

Scotland/Scottish etc. 134, 
285,306, 330, 333,337, 338 
country dance 10,153, 
284-285 

snap 292, 490, 526 
Scotland The Brave 306 
Scott, Bon 440 
scratch score 555 
screeching 264 
Scriabin 407 

scribaljity] 84,120, 266, 270, 
598 

Se telefonando 267 
sea ► WATER 
shanty 286 
Seasonings, The 382 
Seasons In The Sun 415 
SÉCAM 598 
second-line ► riff 
section ► episode 
security industry 350 
Sedaka, Neil 342 
Seeger, Charles 232-233, 594 
Seeger, Pete 341 
Seinfeld 466 
Selected Sounds 224 
Selector 407 
Sellers, Peter 382 
self-harm 314 
semantic[s] ► semiotics 
semicircle ► stereo 
semioticjs] 145-151,154, 
155-193,198-200, 269, 
485-528,532,533,541,563, 
564,572,590,593,596,598, 
599, 601 

► ANAPHONE 
arbitrary sign 
163-164, 580 
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► CONNOTATION 

► DENOTATION 

► DIATAXEME 

► EWSOD/Cvdeterminant 

► EWSOD/CMmarker 
dormant mode 231 

► GENRE'-íSynecdoche 

► gesture/ gestural 
icon 161-162, 469, 589 
index 162-163, 469, 589 

► INTEROBJECTIVITY 

► INTERSUBJECTIVITY 
linguistics 145-147 
main problems of 148 
polysemy 167-171 
popular music 148-150 
pragmatics 146-8,158 
precision 195 

denotation 146, 147 
primacy 233 
semantics 145,146,148, 
158-159, 598 
semantic gesture 190 
semiology 133,159, 598 
semiosis 14,19, 79,114, 
116,195,198, 200, 203, 
229, 231,235, 587, 599 
syncritic 470 
sign system 3, 4, 37, 84, 
106,121,130,154,155, 
158,159,171,178,192, 
193, 241,596 
sign types 155,173,193, 
195, 343, 580, 585, 587 
musical 485-528 
Peircean 161-164 
signifiant/signifié 156,160 

► STYLE>* flag 

syntax 146, 148,158, 601 
fixation 412 
semitone ► interval 
senso-motoric 59 
sensory dislocation 361 
Sequence for Sentimentalists 
495 

Sergeant Pepper 102,135 
'serious-business' ► voíce 
S ervice, Tom 380 


set piece (in film) 554, 599 
sex 1-2, 381, 551 

►► BODY^tBODYISM 
groin fixation 443 
sexophone 307, 589, 599 
sexual exuberance 351 
Shadows, The 464 
Shaft 310, 464, 466 
Shakespeare, W 43, 214, 360 
Shakira 382 
shakuhachi 526, 547 
shampoo 167,168, 169,171, 
172,189,191,205,208,214, 
502, 507, 587 
shape note singing 453 
shared subjectivity 
► INTERSUBJECTIVITY 
sharp 59, 497 
Shave, Jonathan 577 
shaver advert 497-498 
Shazam 247 
sheet music ► notation 
Sherry 342 

Sherwin, Manning 400 
shimmer 311, 496 
Shine On You Crazy Diamond 
404 

Shining, The 13, 93, 553 
Shoot To Thrill 295, 464 
shop 35, 36,40,434, 435 
Shopsko 181 
Shore Leave 373 
Sibelius, Jean 406 
sickness 572 
Siegfried 451 

sighing sixths/sevenths 325 
sign ► semiotics 
signature tune ► title music 
Silan fabric conditioner 269 
silence 44,177,232,257,272, 
282,293,377,406,421,520, 
595 

silencer 437 
silent film ► film MUSIC 
silk/satin 418, 495, 496 
Sill, Beverley 351 


silver strings 496 
Silver Sumn 265 
Simon and Garfunkel 388 
Simon, Paul 512 
Simpson, Mike 70, 320, 324 
simultaneity 213 ►► CON- 
CERTED SIMULTANEITY 
Sinatra, Frank 382 
sincerity 71, 389, 390 
sinfonia concertante 473 
singalong 286,390, 391,395, 
403, 599 

singer-songwriter 373-375 
Singh, Gracy 372 
singing ► SONG 
sing-song ► VOICE 
singularity (mus.) 424M25 
Sir ► KNIGHTHOOD 
sitar 526 

Sketches ofSpain 526 
Skog, I 52 
Skurup 3 
slap bass ► B,tss 
slap echo ► echo 
Sleepy Cossack, The 79 
Sloboda, John A 37 
slogans 315, 287, 367 
slow ► SPEED 
Sly and the Family Stone 
465, 467 

smartphone 36, 40, 93, 256, 
257,289, 328 
smell (sense of) 497 
smoke alarm 44, 165-166 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes 397 
'smoke means fire' 164-166 
smooth 47, 66,122,160,161, 
189,191,210,252,264,283, 
287,308,313,356,360,375, 
432,474,483,494,495,496, 
501,505,506,507,508,513, 
542, 551, 566, 587 
SMPTE 555, 599 
Smurf 351 
snare ► drum 
Snow, Mark 456 
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soap opera 214,495, 521, 542 

social 

aspirations ► classical 
deprivation 98 
domain of repres. 64 
science 5,103,105,119, 
142, 143 

socialisation 433-446, 470 
bourgeois 98-101 
infants 58-62 

society 

musicology of 445, 470 
sociocultural 2, 99,143,245, 
366, 446 

context 92,108,144,145, 
161,177,197,198, 268, 
269 

difference 182 
groups 92 
identity 346 

►► language/linguistics 
norms 174,175,182,183, 
188,192,195, 268 
status 12 

sociology 3,5,6,92,105,106, 
107,110,119,133,137-144, 
147,154 
Socrates 334 
Sódertálje 3 

soft 47,160,189,191, 210, 
264,287,313,356,357,422, 
494, 495, 496, 513, 542 
Soil Festivities 488 
solemn 274, 418 
Solidaritatslied 393 
solitude 492 

solo 287,306, 313,418,447, 
471, 597 
drum 461 
fugue 448 

guitar 242, 310, 311, 396, 
403, 404 
horn 451 

improvis. 281, 399, 413 
instrument 186, 472, 473 
jazz 413 
mandolin 187 


<—> unison 449-450 
violin 422 

vocal 367, 369, 373, 390, 
395, 432, 452, 470, 472 
woodwind 252 
soloist 182, 427, 472 
Soloviov-Sedoy, V 519 
somatic 45, 66,139,140,190, 
191, 357, 369, 377 ►► body 
voice as intrinsically 366 
Something In The Way 341 
son 463 

sonata form 272, 342, 400, 
404, 409-412, 413, 414 
song ►► VOCAL, VOICE 
'a song and dance' 366 
special occasions 365 
<—> speech 365-369 
sonic 

► ANAPHONE 
crowding 440 
headache 274 
power 435^46 

sophisticated 354, 495, 551 
Sophocles 471 
soprano 318, 369, 372 
SOS 397,414 
soul 10, 476 
Soul Glo 380 
soul music 381 
sound[sj 1-577 

descriptors 60, 306-313, 
489-489, 492-493 
engineer 300 
►► RECORDING 
speed of 298 
voice descriptors 355, 
356 

► WáVE'-íSOund 
soundbox 299 
soundscape 438^42 

domestic 60 
power and 434-442 
urban 434, 439, 441, 500 
soundtrack 299, 444, 540, 
555, 563, 565, 574 
album 203 


source (for metaphors) 78 
source music 543, 549, 551 
Source, The 254 
Sousa, J Ph 414 
South America 

mus. repres. of 388 
South L A 199 
South Pacific 543 
Southern Man 341 
space 63-4, 75,153,206,210, 
216, 230, 236, 298-303, 309, 
311, 313,317,348,361, 388, 
433,439,450,452,478,486, 
498-9,500,520,521,547-548, 
551, 581, 601 ►► spatial 
acoustic 48, 98,120,178, 
230, 298, 348, 361,435, 
439,450, 500-2, 521, 
551, 581 

► ANAPHONE'-*spatial 
breathing 421 
confined 75, 210, 419 
cosmos 164, 212 
empty 168 ►► SPACE'-*open 
enclosed 419, 501, 572 
lateral placement 302 
melodic 481 

open 48,63,167,176,211, 
212, 298, 302, 337,419, 
421, 461, 479, 480, 485, 
501, 521 

overcrowded 303 
three-dimensional 
placement 301-303 
time-space 212 
visual art 384 

Spain/Spanish 134, 88, 279, 
392,443, 526 
Andalucia 526 
Hispanic 389 
language 490 

Sparshott, Francis 364, 366 
sparsity (mus.) 420^123 
Spartacus 495 
spatial[-ity] 44, 48, 68, 69, 
75, 78, 81, 208, 298, 299, 
421,485, 522 ►► space 
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memory 241 
perception 303 
speaker placement 301 
Spears, Britney 382 
specious present 
► EXTENDED PRESENT 
Spector, Phil 135 
speech 335 ►► prosody 
shadowing 243 
<—> song 365-369 
speed 47, 48,164, 208, 274, 
288-291, 294,346,347,350, 
384,412,421,426,436,458, 
465,466,478,485,509,510, 
513, 518,533, 546, 596 ►► 

BEAT r DISTANCE, DURATION 
bpm ► BEAT 
quick 47, 164, 213, 260, 
274, 281, 290, 303, 347, 
419, 458,460,465, 496, 
510, 513, 516, 518, 540, 
546, 551, 604 
slow 48,93,160,168,213, 
252, 289,290,432, 456, 
474, 496, 542 
motion 18, 507 
pan 418 

speed metal ► rock 
speed of sound 298 
surface rate 47, 265, 289- 
291, 325, 421-2,424, 426, 
432, 444, 482, 518-9, 542, 
548,593 

tempo 48, 263, 265, 272, 
283, 287,288-291, 294, 
296, 325, 341, 364, 422, 
424, 426, 456, 482, 539, 
540, 542, 548, 581 
click track 540 
Spem in aliwn 299,457 
Sperber, Dan 62 
Spinal Tap 381, 382 
'spirited underdog' 106 
Spivey, Victoria 381 
spoken costumes 361-364 
sports 35,40,196, 211, 290, 
365, 382, 512 


Sportnytt 512 
Sportsnight 290, 512 
spotting session 555, 600 
Sprechgesangl-stimme 368, 382 
Springsteen, Bruce 382 
Sprint ('Claire') 362 
spy chord 116, 339 
St. Augustine 52 
stabbing 264, 510-512 
staccato 282, 367 
Stainvayls] to Heaven 382 
Stalinist 267 

stand-alone equipment 600 
standard ► jazz (standard) 
Standing in the Shadows of 
Motown 476 
Stanford, Charles V 103 
Stanwyck, Barbara 495 
Star Wars 27,164,243,436,451 
Starkey, Richard 103 
Star-Spangled Banner 234,236 
stasis ► CALM 
state power 103 
statistics (music) 35^0 
Staying Alive 390 
steel drums 526 ►► drums 
steel guitar ► guitar 
Steeleye Span 329, 330, 333, 
597 

Steely Dan 310 
Stefani, Gino 146, 151 
Steiner, Max 495, 541 
step[s] ► DANCE 
steppe 422 

Steppenwolf 436, 437 
stereo ► aural staging 
Sterne, Lawrence 27 
stillness 337, 421, 423, 478 
Stilwell, Robynn 151 
Stockfelt, Ola 67, 95 
Stockhausen, K 40, 311, 404 
Stockholm 3 

Stockmeier, Wolfgang 539, 
stock-phrase homology 491 
Stoned Guest, The 382 
Stormy Six 292, 407 


Stormy Weather 397 
Storr, Anthony 81 
straight «-* swung 283 
strand (mus.) 299, 446, 600 
Strauss, J 93, 520, 538, 555 
Strauss, Richard 93, 269, 

389,451, 555 

Stravinsky, Igor 10, 89, 90 
'strawberry jam of music' 495 
Strawbs, The 198 
Strawser, Dick 469 
street 168,287 
Streets OfLondon, The 413 
stress 402 

metre 170, 283, 295, 594 
psychol. 48,259,289,402, 
422, 458, 513, 542 
strings 264 

psychopathic 264 
romantic 264 
sick 572, 573 
string pad 290, 308, 390, 
422, 494^97 

strolling 167, 289, 298, 418, 
458, 502, 587 
Stróm, Pierre 451 
strophic 395-397,402, 405 
ballad 403 

structure (mus.) 230-238 
avoidance of 141 
Strunk, Oliver 52 
Stubblefield, Clyde 297 
students ►► education, 
teachingS-5, 11,15-16,18, 
37, 69, 77,106,140-1,154, 
173,254-5, 320, 329, 332, 
340, 343,352-3, 376,454, 
498, 530-2, 534, 541-3, 552, 
556, 558, 560, 562, 577, 578 
pupils 13,14, 90,178, 

183, 541, 573 
Stumpf, Carl 134 
stuttering 283, 513 
style 266-268, 600 
definition 267 
flag 268, 522-524 
history (film mus.) 534 
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indicator 268, 388, 415, 
486, 522-524, 548 
stylisation (sonic) 547 
subbass ► bass 
subbeat ► beat 
subculture 108,110,141,476 
subcultural theory 438 
►► URBAN 
subdominant 411 
subjectivity 78, 81, 94-95, 
100-102,110,113,115,124- 
131,135,175,418,435,435- 
446 

bourgeois 95, 433 
Sub-Saharan ► Africa 
Subterranean Homesick Biues 
373 

subversive/subversion 
of the self 101 
underdog 111,114 
suddenjly] 202, 213, 264, 
347,466, 508, 511, 512. 520 
SuAdenly It's Foik Song 382 
Sugar Plum Fairy 308 
sugary 495, 496 
Suite in B minor 264 
summer 19,93,167,168,191, 
212, 418, 506 
Summer Place, A 490 
Summer, Donna 381 
Summertime Biues 521 
Sundberg, Johan 353 
Sundui 526 
sunlight 274 
sunrise 303, 386, 389 
sunset 303 
superiority 100 
supermarket 35, 212, 360, 
366 

Supper's Ready 404 
suprasocial ► transcendence 
Supremes, The 476 
surface rate ► speed 
surreal as real 403 
surround ► AURAL STAGING 
suspicion 75 


sustain ► ENVELOPE 
Suzanne 373 

Sweden/Swedish 3,14,18, 
35,38,49,67,180,186,187, 
188,199,214,215,245,252, 
436, 512, 519 ►► Góteborg 
language 51, 276, 535 
Swedish Rhapsody 245 
sweet 494, 495,496 
Sweet Home Alabama 342 
swimming costume 360 
swing 283 

swung <—> straight 283 
syllabic <—> melismatic 336 
symbolic system 266 
Symphonie fantastique 419 
symphony 412, 413, 414 
orchestra 469 

organisation 468 
Symphony in G minor 
(Mozart) 410, 414 
synaesthesia 26, 65, 92, 225 
synaesthesis/synaesthetic 
62-68, 75, 78, 80, 92,161, 
201,271,274,305,355,356, 
359,486,494,496,508,525, 
529 

sync, synchronisation etc. 

213,236, 452,453,458, 475, 
586, 589, 601 
lip 349, 350, 372, 537 
moving image 534, 537, 
538, 539-541, 542, 553, 
554, 586, 589 
point 533 
post-sync 552 
synchrony 260, 313, 

453,456, 459 

synchronic 20, 233,339, 384, 
417, 419, 421 
syncopation 295-296 
syncrisis 19-20, 235, 236, 
265, 417-484, 601 
social aspects of 449-483 
synecdoche 
► GENitE'-*synecdoche 
syntax ► SEMIOTICS 


synthesiser 277, 494 
syrupy 495, 496 

T 

tactile/tactility 44,56,65,75, 
78, 81,172,195,206, 313, 
355, 361, 507, 509, 529, 536 

► ANAPHONE 
memory 241-242 
sense of touch 494^98 
tail 288, 406, 521, 551, 601 
Taj Mahal 473 
Take My Breatli Away 442 
Talbot, Michael 126 
talent show 374, 407 
Tales From Topographic 
Oceans 404 
talk box 310 

talking «-> singing 365-369 
Talking Heads 488 
Tallis, Thomas 299, 457 
Tanzania 466 
tape echo ► echo 
tarantella 264, 407 
Tarasti, Eero 146, 147, 151 
target 

group 138, 214, 267, 360 
in metaphors 78, 79 
tartanry 306, 360 
taste: sensory mode 496-497 
Taviani brothers 93 
Taxi Driver 347-351 
taxonomy 

sign types 160-164, 
485-528 

vocal personas 359 
VVAs 208-226 
Tchaikovsky, PI 71, 308, 538 
teaching ►► education, stu- 
dents 3, 5, 6, 7,8, 9,10,13, 
14,15,16, 27, 43, 61, 97, 
104,106,115,119,130,141, 
152,162,183,242,343,344, 
354,366,376-380,408,411, 
448,463,490,498,530,531- 
578 

techno music 292, 444 
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technology 61, 105, 442 
notation as 124-130 
sound 47,134,137,192, 
361, 374, 439, 444, 475, 
488, 581 

film 534, 536, 537, 540 
teenage[r] 351 
angel 341 
pop 382 

Teenager In Love 341 
Tekk Gnosis 446 
telecommunications 362 
telegraphy 512 
telephone ►► s martphone 
filter 203, 310 
hold music 36, 40 
'interactive' systems 362 
voices 361-363 
television ► TV 
Tema di Ada 495 
temp track/score 555, 601 
tempo ► speed 
temporal ► time, duration, 

SPEED, SPACE 

Temptations, The 476 
Ten Little Title Tunes ► TLTT 
tenor ► VOICE 
Termignoni exhaust 308 
terminology 11 

film music 552-556 
problems in music stud- 
ies 19-20, 383-385 
'ternary form' 400, 401 
terror 511 

test ► RECEPTION TEST 

tetrad ► CHORD 
text (work): definition 601 
text denial 101, 111-115,143 
texture 494,496 
Thatcher[ism] 110, 388 
theme ►► title music 
and variations 306, 412, 
412-413 

classical 410-412, 448 
jazz 413 

spotting 154, 386, 411 
tune ► TITLE THEME 


theme park 13 
This is the Record ofjohn 406 
This Land Is Your Land 450, 
Thomas, Dave 171 
thrash metal 202 
threat ►► OMINOUS 7, 64,102, 
120,133,152,165,179,202, 
210,307,337,418,479,480, 
481, 535, 542, 550, 567,574 
Threnodyfor the Victims ofHi- 
roshima 572 
threshold 

of auditory pain 314 
of human hearing 314 
throat singing 318, 526 
thunder 7, 8, 61,162, 308, 
437, 488 

Tieck, Ludwig 94,99, 97,101 
Tillotson, Johnny 342 
timbre 11,147,264,298,301, 
302, 305-313, 314,315,317, 
344, 473, 496 
definition 277-280 
instrumental 306-315 
<—> tone 276 

synaesthetic descriptors 
of 305 

vocal 318, 345, 346, 353, 
364, 369, 372 
time ►► DISTANCE, DURA- 
TION, SPEED 
irreversibility of 394 
unidirectional 392 
line (bell pattem) 460 
sense in music 281 
signature 293, 294 
spent on music 35-36 
temporal parameters 
281-298 

timecode/timings 30, 33, 
256-259, 260,534,552,553, 
555,558,560-562,566,568, 
576, 600 

Timotei 168, 502, 587 
timpani ► DRUMS 
Tim-Pop con Birdland 296, 599 
tin whistle 526 


tinsel 308 

Tiomkin, Dimitri 541 
Tipitina 464 

Tippett, Sir Michael 103 
tiptoe bass ► bass 
title music, title theme, 
theme tune, etc. 5,15,17, 

27, 35,116,127,167,185, 
186,187,188,198,203,209, 
215,235,243,257,281,288, 
290,310,340,380,405,406, 
419,436,451,456,464,466, 

469.475.477.478.485.489, 
490,495,502, 540,509,549, 
550, 551, 555-556, 602 

end titles 555 
functions of 555-556 
main theme, opening/ 
main titles, etc. 209, 
410,412,451, 456, 509, 
566, 567, 574, 555 
signature tunes 180, 186, 
188, 307, 509, 542 
TV themes 93,140, 230, 
288, 406, 407, 474, 478, 
490, 509 

► Kojak 

► NYPD Blue 

Tiv 50 

Tkachenka, V 332 
TLTT 15,16,17-19,106,107, 
113,114,186,189,191,198, 
203,207,235,264,290, 307, 

308.322.325.340.485.490, 
502,507,513,546, 566, 572, 
602 

Toccata/Fugue in D minor 206 
Tomkins, Thomas 430, 455 
tonal/tonality 276, 319-325, 
337-342, 602 ►► mode 
language 45, 276 
polyphony 337-342 
problems of denoting 320 
reference point ► tonic 
vocabulary 325-334,335, 
526 
tone 602 
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colour 276, 277 
definition 275-276 
poems 539 
quality 277 
v timbre 276 

tonic 276, 322, 325-334, 602 
► ACCENT 
main tonic 411 
tonal ref. point 337, 585 
tonical 276, 602 
Toot Fugue 382 
Top Gun 442 
Top Notes, The 295,464 
torch ballad 375 
Torode, Brian 352 
Toronto 199 
totalitarian 267 
touch ► TACTILE 
trad jazz ► /azz 
Trades Description Act 150 
traffic 61, 212, 303, 428, 434, 
436,438,439, 441 
tranquillity 287 
transcendence 12,43, 53, 92, 
98,100,120,124,130, 365, 
366, 389, 390, 602 
transmitters 196-198, 268 
transmodal descriptors 355, 
356, 602 

transposition 10, 602 
transscansion 489M90, 602 
trauma sufferers 377 
Travis Bickle 347, 348 
Travolta, John 442 
tremolo 312, 339 
Tretow, Michael B 392 
triad ► CHORD 
trickster 466 
Trinidad 526 
trio 414, 603 
Tristram Shandy 27 
tritone 322, 546 
Trivialmusik 97 
Troggs, The 341 
tropejs] 269 

of personality 356 


sexophone 307, 589, 599 
Troubles with Tonal 
Terminology 320 
troubadours 53, 375 
trucker's gear change 397, 
414-415, 603 
Trukeros, Los 264 
trumpet 280 

Tsourdolakis, Yannis 264 
Tu ca nun chiagne 267 
tubular bells ► bells 
tune ► MELODY, TUNING 

set (ceilidh) 414 

tuning 

equal temperament 323 
equal-tone 321 
just-tone 321 
out of tune 236, 237, 320 
system 321 
Turkey 295, 338 
Turn unto tlie Lord 430 
turnaround 603 
Tuvan throat singing 526 
TV 3,15,17, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 70, 93,110,112,120, 
127,184,196,206,214,215, 
234,242,290,307,337,358, 
361,374,381,443,453,485, 
495,512,529,533,581,590, 
593, 598, 599 

► ADVERT 

production 337,512,533, 
582 

programme 149, 180 
series 214, 243, 249, 288, 
311, 381, 521 
show 382, 554 
theme ► title theme 
tropes 414, 415 
viewers 1, 35, 39,152, 
180, 521, 548, 565 
TV-nytt 512 

twangy folk chords 340 
twelve-bar ► blues 
Twist And Shout 295,341,464 
twitter 356, 423, 424, 449 
typology of musical signs 


485-528 

U 

ud 526 

uileann pipes 526 
Um Kultum ► KultüM 
underdog ► subversive 
underlining movement ► 
motionImovement 
underscore 13, 35, 69, 93, 
184,287,320,342,438,469, 
483,543,548,549,550,553, 
554, 556, 558, 574, 587, 599 
definitions 556, 603 
psychological 543 
undulation 191, 213, 432, 
504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 587 
unemployment 212, 434, 
435, 443 

Unfinislied Sympathy 300,501 
unguided association 
204-207 

Unidad Popular 388 
unidirectional 
sweep 516 
time axis 392 

uniform ► V'OCAL'^costume 
unison 85,164,322,323,338, 
448,450M52, 473, 589 
unpredictability 402 
urban 35, 60, 137, 212, 380, 
390,433,479,480,481, 508 
African-American 466-7 
alienation 171 
►► BLUES 

loneliness 169,176 

►► SOUNDSCAPE 

subculture 476 
urgency 59, 152, 259, 287, 
440, 482, 512, 513 

USA 35, 36, 37, 38, 47, 92, 
103,106,137,139,158,235, 
247,306,341,383,442,466, 
512, 526, 527, 546, 585 
US imperialism 103 
Uschanov, T P 40, 51, 77 
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V 

V (TV series) 419 
valium voice 363, 433 
Valse Anastasie 495 
valses musettes 199 
vamp 603 

until ready 341, 517, 582 
Van Eyck, Jan 117 
Van Halen, Eddy 438, 442 
Van Van, Los 296, 597 
Vangelis 488 

Vaughan Williams, Ralph 
103, 419, 424, 499 
Vegimite Reggae 382 
Veloso, Caetano 373, 374 
velvety/velouté 494, 497 
ventilation ► breath 
verbal-visual association 

► WA 

verbunkos 264 
Verdi, Giuseppe 370 
Verfremdungseffekt 548 
Vermeer, Jan 427, 429 
verse 395-401, 402 

defined (diataxis) 395 

► /AZZ'*jazz standard 399 
<—* chorus 414 

<-> refrain 387-391, 395, 
396, 405 

► S TROPHIC 

vertical placement of sound 

► AURAL STAGING 
vibrato 311, 312, 372 
Vickers, Earl 314 
Victoria, Tomás Luis da 455 
video 3, 7, 35, 36,159, 257, 

347, 348 
files 256 

pop/rock video 5,107 
videogram 603 
Vigneault, Gilles 287 
Vinci, Leonardo Da 429 
viola 267, 469, 522 
violin 178, 252, 277, 278, 279, 
309,311,313,432,450,522, 
559 


solo 422 
concerto 473 
violining ► GUITAR 
Virgin and Child 506 
Virgin Mobile USA 362 
Virginian, The 
290,419,485, 490 
Virgo (motet) 466 
virtual reality 299 
Virtnal Reality 267 
virtuoso 106,412,424,450, 520 
viscosity 495, 496 
vision 69, 497, 548 
Visitor, The 461 
visual3, 117, 161,168,170, 
184,203,270,248,350,369, 
417, 428-433, 439, 498-9, 
506-9, 536-7 ►► WA 
arts 421-433 
Vitaphone 537 
Vitry, Philippe de 457 
Vlakche 264 

vocaljs] 343-380 ►► SONG, 
VOICE, VOCAL PERSONA 

► ANAPHONE 
acrobatics 381 
attractiveness 377 

► BACMNG'*VOCals 

casting 358-359 
close-up 370 
correlation with 
photos 350 
costume 360-369 
spoken 361-364 
sung 365-369 
uniform 360, 373 
descriptors 350-360 
ethnic identity 371 
external«—► internal 300 
genre/group identity 
371-375 

hybrid modes 367 
imitation 378 
internal <—> external 300 

► lead>* vocals 
metaphors 355-360 
mood indicators 377 


personality and 344,350, 
351, 352,377 
production 203 
projection 369 
range 317 
► REGISTER 
role play 351, 364 
staging 300, 603 
technique 182, 318 
track 299 
training 13 
verbs 356 
vocalists 356 

vocal persona 311, 343-380, 
523; ►► PERSONA, VOCAL, 
VOICE 

BBC 361 
best-friend 359 
'Clint Eastwood is Dirty 
Harry' 359 

commutations of 347, 350 
counsellor 354 
demographics of 379 
De Niro 347-351 
descriptors of 352-360 
dirty old man 374 
'Don't worry about me' 
345-347 

football coach 359 
gay 380 

girlfriend 363-364 
girlie 372, 375, 526 
heroic 369 

impersonating 378-380 
intimate 370 
lips-in-your-ear 360 
location 379 
'matter-of-fact young 
mother' 360 
parent 363 
princess (gospel) 380 
psychologist 363 
secretary 362 
'serious-business' 359 
Taxi Driver 347-351 
teacher 363 
valium 363, 433 
witch 354 
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Voce é linda 373 
vocoder 310, 494 
voice[s] 343-380 ►► VOCAL, 
VOCAL PERSONA, SONG 
advertising 359-360 
authentication 350 
Bollywood 372, 375 
Bulgarian 180-182, 320, 
372 

chest register ► register 
coloratura 318, 380 
crooner 375, 382 
death metal growler 375 
female 354,359,372,375, 
381, 390,481,511, 584, 
588 

gastric disorders 377 
gender variation 377 
genre specificity of 356, 
371-375 
grain of the 101 
male 274, 347, 369, 373, 
440, 444, 523 
Mongolian xeeMMÜ 318 
nasal 378 
opera 369-371 
overtone singing 318 
personality and 350 
printing 350-351 
psychological 

descriptors of 355 
traits of voice 357 
'recognition' 350, 362 
► REGISTER 
sing-song 368 
soft spoken 357 
somatic aspects of 366,377 
telephone 361-363 
tenor (heroic) 369 
type of«—>► food produc- 
tion 373 
voice mail 352 
voiceover 353, 354 ►► dub 
Volare 365 

Volga Boatmen Song 286,382 
volume ► LOUDNESS 
voluptuous 308,495 


Vos, H J 496 
vú bá 50 

vulnerability 351, 374 
VVAs 79,189, 201, 202, 204, 
205,206,207,229,240,485, 
486, 506, 603 
classification 208-226 
definition 200 
taxonomy 19, 209-222, 
564 

w 

Wackenroder, W 94-95, 97- 
98,101, 106, 126,139,408 
Wagner, Richard 13,99,407, 
451, 538 
WaGogo 466 
wah-wah 310, 493, 494 
Waits, Tom 373, 374, 450 
Waldteufel, Émile 538 
Wales/Welsh 51, 503, 504 
diaspora 453 
hymn singing 184, 453 
walking 458 
Walking The Dog 13 
wall of sound 439-440 
Wall Street Shuffle 341 
Walser, Rob 151 
Walton, William 103 
waltz ► DANCE 
war 47, 49, 211, 308, 443 
Warren, Harry 342 
Washington Post 297,414 
Watching The Detectives 341 
water 61, 212, 255, 263, 418, 
499, 559 

lake 239, 240, 250, 251, 
252, 255,418, 507 
river 8,167, 504, 507, 559 
sea 61, 77,167,212, 273, 
495, 499, 505-508 
Watermelon Man 466 
Watson, Doc 320 
Watson, Janet 431 
Watts, Reggie 380, 381 
wave 

sound 257, 271, 274-5, 


279-280, 310, 313 
periodic 275, 279 
sine 279 

water 61, 449, 493, 504, 
505, 506, 507, 508 
wavy ►► UNDULANT 
167,189, 191, 213, 318, 
501, 504, 505, 507, 508, 
513, 536 

Wayne, John 495 
Wayne's World 438 
We Will Rock You 286 
We’ll Meet Again 548 
We're Only In It For 
The Money 382 
Weber, Max 137 
Weber, William 96 
Webern, Anton von 407 
wedding 453 
Weelkes, T 264, 455,456 
Weill, Kurt 368, 382 
Weissberg, Eric 473 
welfare state dismantled 114 
Wellek, Albert 273 
WelTTempered Clavier 323, 
448 

Welsh ► Wales 
Weltanschauung 50 
West Side Story 295 
Western (USA) 351, 485 
whales 55, 56,316, 317,487 
'What did you say?' 281-283 
What Shall We Do With The 
Drunken Sailor? 264 
What's my Melodic Line? 382 
Whatever Don 't Matter 382 
When A Man Loves A Woman 


111 


When David Heard 455 


Where'er You Walk 400 


Whipper Snappers, The 382 
whisper 217, 311, 350, 370, 
498 


Whispering Thunder 341 
whistle 36, 61,275,356,436, 
456 ►► REGISTER, TIN 
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Whitburn, Joel 102 
White, Barry 310 
Whiter Shade Of Pale, A 413 
Who, The 475, 476 
Whole Lotta Love 401 
whole tone ► interval 
whole-tone scale ► mode 
Whose Line is it Anyway? 490 
Wicke, P 99,102,107,139 
Wicks, S A 338,452 
Widerberg, Bo 93 
Wikipedia 24, 37, 65, 243, 
247,295,296,306,309,310, 
314,334,366,431,457,471, 
476, 548, 590 
Wild Thing 341 
Williams, Charles 419 
Williams, John 27, 451 
Williams, Richard 135 
Williamson, D S 247 
Williamson, J G 90 
Willis, Paul 108 
Wilson, Brian 103 
Wilson Philips 351 
wind 61, 212, 274, 449, 499, 
506, 507 
band 307 

instrument 14, 447 
players 313 

woodwind 252, 277, 572 
windows of silence 421 
wine tasting 497 
Wings ofSong 365 
Winwood, Stevie 104 
Wir Mcidel singen 451 
Wise, Tim 526 
With A Little Help From My 
Friends 342 
Withrow, G 81 
Witness 342 
Wittgenstein, L 77 
wobble/-ing/-y 312, 358 
Wohltemperierte 
► Well Tempered 
Wolff, J 466 
Wood, Alexander 280 


Word of God, The 366 
wordjs] ►► LYRICS, VERBAL 
painting 10,152-153 
'the words are impor- 
tant" 389 

work song 286, 287 
working class ► CLASS 
'world music' 388 
Wowie Zowie 382 
Wozzeck 368 
written language 270 
Wyman, Irma 479 

X 

X-Factor 374, 407 
X-Files theme 456 
xylophone 277, 278 

Y 

Yardbirds, The 438 
Yes 300,404, 501 
Yesterday 400, 401 
Yin and Yang 86 
Yirkalla 43 
yodel 526 

You Can't Hurry Love 476 
You Didn't Try To Call Me 
382 

You'll Never Walk Alone 365, 
450 

Young, Angus 295, 438, 464 
Young, Michael 273, 281, 283 
Young, Neil 341 
Your Song 286 

Yupanqui, Atahualpa 373-4 

z 

Zambezi 464 
Zamfir, Gheorghe 340 
zampoñas 306, 525 
Zanin, Fabiano C 296 
Zappa, Frank 381, 382 
Zizek, Slavoj 108 
Zohar, Israel 264 
Zoltai, Dénes 89, 94, 95, 97 
Zoolander 269 


zoomusicology 57 
Z Z Top 342 
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"Your book helped me find which parts of semiotics would be useful. 

You couldn't explain the concepts more clearly, more vividly and 
with more humour. You make it much easier to read than the otherwise rather 
dry and complex theories. Thanks for writing this and for offering it on line." 

email to author from film student writing BA thesis, University of Amsterdam, December 2012 

"In addressing a pedagogical problem —how to talk about music as if it meant 
something other than itself— Philip Tagg raises fundamental questions about 
westem epistemology as well as some of its strategically mystifying discourses. 
With unsurpassed authority in the field, the author draws on a lifetime of critical 
reflection on the experience of music, and how to communicate it without 
resorting to exclusionary jargon. This is a must-read book for anyone interested 
in music: students, teachers, researchers, performers, industry and policy 
stakeholders, or just to be able to talk intelligently about the musical experience." 

Bruce Johnson, Macquarie University (Australia), 

Universities of Turku (Finland) and Glasgow (UK) 

- )«' - - 

"This book provides no potted accounts of composers, artists, genres or of the 
music industry. It won't help you bluff your way through conversations about 
jazz, folk, rap, rock, dubstep, classical music or 'world music'. 

And it never claims the superiority of one type of music over another... 

Its job is to present, in terms accessible to the average university student, 
ways of understanding the phenomenon of music as 
a meaningful system of sonic representation." 

(from the Preface to this book) 


Philip Tagg is a musician and composer tumed musicologist with a background 
in both popular and classical music. He is a recognised authority on such topics 
as Popular Music Analysis and Music and the Moving Image. 

His website (www.tagg.org) is one of the most widely consulted sources of ideas 
and information about those topics. He is currently Visiting Professor of Music 
at the Universities of Huddersfield and Salford (UK). 

-- - 

"The thoughts expressed to me by a piece of music which I love are not too indefinite 
to be put into words, but on the contrary too definite." ( Felix Mendelssohn) 

"If a picture is worth a thousand words,...a sound is worth a thousand pictures." 

(Dave Thomas, ofPére Ubu) 

Hard-copy edition 

"Give me control over he who shapes the music of a nation, ISBN 0-9701684-7-0 
and I care not who makes the laws." ( Napoléon ) 

"If you want to know if a nation is well governed,... 
the quality of its music will provide the answer.' 

( Confucius ) 

"Einstein figured out his problems and equations 
by improvising on the violin." 

(G JWithrow, personal friend ofEinstein) 


9 780970 168474 > 
EAN 978-0-9701684-7-4 











































